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EDITORS'  PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools , 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students,  The 
Speaker's  Commentary ,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The ~  Expositor's  Bible ,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A .  T,;  De  Wette’s  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N.  T.;  Meyer’s  Kriiisch-exegeiischer  Korn- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch’s  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  das 
A .  T;  Lange’s  Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk;  Nowack’s 
Handkommentar  zum  A .  T;  Holtzmann’s  Handkommentar 
zum  N.  T.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
Scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
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Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con¬ 
fessional,  and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
i:he  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 
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The  following  eminent  Scholars  are  engaged  upon  the  Volumes 


named  below: 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Genesis 

The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D  D. ,  Professor  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  England,  Cam  bridge,  England. 

Exodus 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Leviticus 

J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

Numbers 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready . 

Deuteronomy 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready . 

Joshua 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Judges 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Now  Ready . 

Samuel 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
History,  Amherst  College,  Mass.  [Now  Ready . 

Kings 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Chronicles 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Marks  Church,  New  York  City,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Psalms 

The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

Proverbs 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  Professor  of 

Job 

Hebrew,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Now  Ready . 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Isaiah 

Chaps.  I-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Isaiah 

Chaps.  XL-LXVI.  The  late  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Jeremiah 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Selwyn  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Cambridge,  England. 

Ezekiel 

By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Fellow  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  And  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Burney, 
M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  Johns 
College,  Oxford. 

Daniel 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  MichaePs  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Amos  and  Hosea  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  [Now  Ready . 
Micah  to  Malachi  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL  D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Esther 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
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Ecclesiastes 

Ruth 


Song  of  Songs 
and  Lamentations 


St.  Matthew 
St.  Mark 

St.  Luke 
St.  John 

Harmony  of  the 
Gospels 

Acts 

Romans 


Corinthians 


Galatians 
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Thessalonians 
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Epistles 
Hebrews 

St.  James 

Peter  and  Jude 


The  Epistles  of 
St.  John 
Revelation 


Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Hebrew,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  late  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  P.  E. 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  sometime  Master 
of  University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
University  of  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the 
Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Chase,  Norissonian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity,  President  of  Queens  College 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Headlam,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings  College, 
London.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Right  Rev.  Arch.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Knowling,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  now  Librarian  of  the  same.  [Now  Ready . 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City.  [Now  Ready . 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  in  the  New  Testament,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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PREFACE. 


1  ■■■  t - 

I  SEND  this  laborious  volume  to  the  press  with  a  clear  sense 
of  its  limitations.  But  on  this  subject  no  more  need  be  said  ; 
the  shortcomings  of  the  work  will  be  at  least  as  evident  to 
others  as  to  myself. 

The  books  that  I  have  used  most  for  the  purpose  of  the 
commentary  are  those  of  Alford,  Kiihl,  and  von  Soden,  that 
of  Dr.  Hort  for  part  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  that  of 
Spitta  for  2  Peter  and  Jude.1  Of  Introductions  I  know  at 
first  hand  only  those  of  Salmon,  B.  Weiss,  Westcott,  Jiilicher, 
and  Zahn,  the  excellent  articles  of  Dr.  Chase  in  Hastings’ 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  and  Harnack’s  Chronologic .  No  one 
can  write  of  the  early  Church  without  feeling  how  greatly  he 
has  been  helped  in  an  infinity  of  directions  by  the  eminent 
scholar  last  named. 

But  the  apparatus  of  a  commentator  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  much  wider  than  it  usually  is.  The  Anti- 
nomians  with  whom  we  meet  in  2  Peter  and  Jude  cannot  be 
understood  from  the  New  Testament  alone.  To  see  what 
they  were  we  must  turn  not  merely  to  Corinthians,  Thessa- 
lonians,  or  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  the  lives  of  Luther  and 
Wesley,  to  the  times  of  Eckhart,  Tauler  and  Ruysbroek,  or 
to  such  books  as  Barclay’s  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies 
of  the  Commonwealth .  Every  great  religious  upheaval  repro- 

1  Valuable  summaries  of  the  Literature  are  found — for  1  and  2  Peter, 
Hastings*  D .  of  the  B .,  vol.  iii.  pp.  817,  818  ;  for  Jude,  vol.  ii.  pp.  805,  806, 
and  Smith’s  D.  of  the  B.f  vol.  i.  p.  1839,  ed.  1893. 
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duces  the  same  phenomena.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  existed  also  in  apostolic  times.  The  Gnostics  again, 
with  whom  these  Antinomians  have  been  confounded,  cannot 
be  understood  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  magic 
and  devil-worship  which  reigned  throughout  the  Greco- 
Roman  world.  For  this  we  must  go  to  Plutarch,  Apuleius, 
Lucian,  the  Neo-Platonists,  or  the  papyri.  Deissmann,  in 
his  Bibelstudien ,  gives  some  specimens  of  magical  formulae, 
and  the  Pistis  Sophia  will  show  how  the  sacred  names  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  heathen  mythology  were  mixed  up  together. 

At  this  moment  in  Hayti  there  are  Gnostics  who  blend 
Vaudoux,  or  snake-worship,  with  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  kind  of  “  syncretism  ”  is  known 
to  missionaries  in  other  quarters.  The  Gnosticism  of  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals  was  probably  not  quite  so  sinister  as 
that  of  the  Haytian  negroes,  but  it  belonged  to  the  same 
family. 

A  point  which  gives  the  commentator  much  trouble  is 
the  nature  of  the  Greek  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  It  is 
Vulgar  Greek,  but  this  is  a  most  indefinite  term.  There  is 
(i)  the  Greek  that  was  written  by  men  of  education,  by 
Epictetus,  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Lucian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  In  this  there  are  many  new  words  and  expres¬ 
sions,  and  the  niceties  of  Attic  grammar  are  relaxed ;  at  the 
same  time  the  old  classics  exercise  a  strong  influence  over 
the  writer’s  mind.  (2)  Again  there  is  colloquial  Greek, 
which,  as  it  was  spoken  in  Egypt,  we  see  fresh  from  the 
source  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyriy  published  by  Grenfell  and 
Hunt.  (3)  There  is,  again,  the  colloquial  Greek  as  written 
by  Jews,  whose  grammar  and  phraseology  were  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  (4)  Again  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  force 
of  Christian  usage,  which  coined  many  new  terms  of  its  own. 
(5)  Finally,  there  are  perceptible  differences  in  the  linguistic 
habits  of  the  New  Testament  writers  themselves.  Con¬ 
stantly  we  have  to  ask  whether  any  inference  can  be  drawn 
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from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article,  what  sense  is  to 
be  attached  to  a  w  or  an  iv,  whether  such  a  phrase  as  xpf<r/( 
pXatpritiiae  is  Hebrew  or  Greek,  whether  sv  Xp/orf  is  Pauline 
or  liturgical.  Much  has  been  done  in  later  years  to  simplify 
these  questions.  The  admirable  Concordance  of  Hatch  and 
Redpath  is  often  the  best  of  commentaries.  Field  has  done 
much  good  service,  and  books  like  Deissmann’s  Bibelstudien 
(of  which  an  English  translation  has  recently  been  published 
by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark)  are  of  great  use.  Finally,  Dr. 
Blass  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  commentators  by  his 
Grammar .  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  classical  Greek  combines  a  large  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
no  book  shows  so  clearly,  what  we  want  especially  to  know, 
the  difference  between  the  two. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  startled,  or  even  shocked,  by 
the  view  taken  in  this  volume  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  great  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  has  not  been 
adopted  hastily,  nor  is  it,  I  trust,  irreverent.  But  it  will  not 
be  accepted  by  anyone  who  regards  the  Didache  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  first  or  even  to  the  second  century.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  fourth.  According  as 
the  reader  accepts  one  view  or  the  other,  his  conception  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  will  be  fundamentally 
different. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
again,  there  is  need  of  a  wider  historical  sense  than  is  usually 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  The  difference  between 
the  two  apostles  was,  as  I  believe,  practically  that  which 
divided  Hooker  from  Cartwright.  I  say  practically,  as 
meaning  that  a  strictly  Pauline  Church  would,  in  the  details 
of  worship  and  discipline,  approximate  very  closely  to  the 
ideal  of  the  Puritans.  It  would  be  built  upon  the  theory  of 
direct  and  personal  inspiration,  not  upon  that  of  indirect 
and  corporate  inspiration.  These  two  theories  produce 
very  different  results  in  the  way  of  organisation,  as,  in  fact, 
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everybody  knows.  I  have  called  St.  Paul  a  Mystic  and  St 
Peter  a  Disciplinarian,  not  because  the  latter  was  not  truly 
inspired,  but  because  his  inspiration  was  of  a  different  type, 
of  that  type  which  is  on  amicable  terms  with  reason,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  law. 

People  often  tell  one  that  the  more  Mysticism  is  explained 
the  more  obscure  it  becomes.  It  is  a  natural  difficulty,  be¬ 
cause  up  to  a  certain  point  all  Christians  are  Mystics,  as 
indeed  are  many  who  are  not  Christians  at  all.  I  may  refer 
all  those  who  wish  for  light  upon  this  perplexing  question  to 
the  excellent  Bampton  Lectures  of  my  friend  Mr.  Inge.  Or 
they  may  consider  the  difference  between  Law’s  Serious  Call 
and  his  Spirit  of  Prayer .  Or  they  may  read  the  Sermons 
of  Tauler,  or  that  most  instructive  book  the  Journal  of 
George  Fox.  Or  they  may  ask  themselves  that  question,  on 
the  answer  to  which  everything  turns,  what  they  mean  by 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  on  what  it  rests,  and  how  far 
it  extends. 

No  man  may  presume  to  ask  whether  St.  Peter  or  St. 
Paul  was  the  greater  saint.  Nor  can  we  ask  whether  the 
Pauline  or  the  Petrine  spirit  is  the  more  profitable  for  our 
times,  for  this,  too,  God  alone  knows.  But,  as  we  read  the 
second  chapter  of  Galatians,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  remarkable  fact  that  St.  Peter  made  no  reply,  nor  can  we 
well  avoid  the  attempt  to  see  what  he  might  have  said  for 
himself,  if  he  had  thought  it  wise  to  take  up  the  glove. 
Further,  every  Christian  ought  to  ask  which  of  these  great 
apostles  speaks  more  directly  to  his  own  soul.  If  it  be  Paul, 
let  us  be  sure  that  we  know  what  Freedom  means,  where  it 
meets  and  where  it  parts  from  Law.  If  it  be  Peter,  let  us  be 
sure  that  we  know  where  Discipline  begins  and  where  it 
ends,  lest  for  others,  and  indeed  for  ourselves,  it  become  a 
yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Like  all  brethren  of  the  guild  of  students,  I  owe  more 
than  I  can  tell,  to  more  people  than  I  can  name.  It  has 
been  my  desire  to  acknowledge  all  debts.  But  the  great 
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libraries  are  not  easy  of  access  to  a  dweller  in  the  country, 
and  often,  from  lack  of  intercourse  with  fellow-labourers,  one 
does  not  even  hear  of  good  books.  In  this  way,  not  only  is 
much  valuable  information  missed,  but  it  becomes  impossible 
to  render  the  due  tribute  of  respect  and  appreciation  to 
those  who  have  tilled  the  same  ground  beforehand.  If  there 
is  any  scholar  who  may  think  that  I  have  been  vending  his 
wares  without  his  trade-mark,  I  trust  he  will  accept  this 
imperfect  apology.  But  I  must  tender  special  thanks  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Plummer,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham, 
who  has  revised  all  the  proofs  with  laborious  care,  and  whose 
learning  and  judgment  have  been  exceedingly  helpful  at 
many  points  ;  and  to  those  eminent  and  most  courteous 
scholars,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanday  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Driver,  who 
have  been  most  kind  in  answering  questions  as  to  which  I 
was  very  much  in  the  dark. 

With  these  words  of  explanation  and  gratitude  the  book 
must  go  forth  to  face  the  world.  Whatever  be  its  fate,  it  is 
a  sincere  and  humble  endeavour  to  promote  the  interests  of 
scholarship,  edification,  and  peace. 


CHARLES  BIGG. 


Fknxy  Compton,  June  29,  1901. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF 
ST.  PETER. 


s  I.  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

The  group  of  Epistles  in  which  i  Peter  occupies  a  place  is  variously 
known  as  Catholic ,  Canonic ,  or  Apostolic . 

The  title  Catholic  is  used  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Chry¬ 
sostom,  Johannes  Damascenus,  Ebed  Jesu,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius,  the  Alexandrine  Codex,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius,  Leontius,  Nicephorus. 

Canonic  is  used  by  Junilius,  Gelasius  (according  to  two  MSS.), 
John  of  Salisbury,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  by  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
(see  Duchesne). 

Apostolic  is  used  by  Gelasius  (according  to  the  reading  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Bishop  Westcott),  and  perhaps  also  by  Ebed  Jesu. 

The  title  Catholic  appears  to  be  understood  by  Ebed  Jesu  as 
signifying  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Epistles.  His  words  are : 

“  Tres  etiam  Epistolae  quae  inscribuntur 
Apostolis  in  omni  codice  et  lingua, 

Jacobo  scilicet  et  Petro  et  Joanni ; 

Et  Catholicae  nuncupantur.” 

But  Leontius  explains  it  differently :  KaOoXiKal  SI  iK\tfOr}<rav  iweiSr] 

ov  7rpos  tv  tOvos  eypacfarjarav,  ws  at  tov  navAov,  aAAa  KaOoXov  i rpos 
7ravra,  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  true  explanation,  for 
James,  i  and  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  all  have  a  limited  address, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  1  John  and  Jude  are  also  intended 
for  a  definite  circle  of  readers. 

Canonic  is  understood  by  Junilius  to  mean  “containing  the  rule 
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of  faith  ” :  Qui  libri  ad  simplicem  doctrinam  pertinent  ?  Canonici 
septemdecim.  .  .  .  Quae  sunt  perfectae  auctoritatis?  Quae  canonica 
in  singulis  speciebus  absolute  numeravimus. 

The  references  for  this  section  will  be  found  in  Westcott, 
On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ,  Appendix  D. 

Canonic  appears  to  be  the  Western  title,  Catholic  the  Eastern. 
The  two  words  probably  mean  the  same  thing,  “  included  in  the 
Canon,”  “  universally  received,”  “  orthodox.” 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament  varies  greatly  in 
different  authorities. 

In  the  Greek  MSS.  it  is  usually  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles, 
Pauline  Epistles,  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Sinaitic  MS.  and  Peshito  Version  it  is  Gospels,  Pauline 
Epistles,  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Canones  Apostolici,  the  Memphitic  and  Sahidic  Versions, 
it  is  Gospels,  Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic  Epistles,  Acts,  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Muratorian  Fragment  the  order  is  apparently  (see  next 
section)  Gospels,  Acts,  Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic  Epistles,  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  This  is  the  prevalent  usage  in  the  West.  There  are 
numerous  variations  of  minor  importance.  (See  Gregory  and 
Abbot,  p.  132  sqq.) 

Since  the  fourth  century  the  generally  received  order  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  has  been  James,  Peter,  John,  Jude,  but  there  are 
many  ancient  variations  which  will  be  found  in  Gregory  and  Abbot, 
PP.  138,  139- 

§  2.  VOCABULARY  AND  STYLE  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  PETER. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Epistle  is  remarkable  as  containing  a 
large  number  of  words  which  are  not  used  by  any  other  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  list  of  them  is  as  follows : 

ayaOoTroua,  dyafloTroios1,  aSeA .<f}OTrjs\  dSwcais1,  aSoXos,  atcr^poKcpScos, 
dAAorpto€7nV/co7TOS,  afjuapavrivos,  apapavTOs1,  avaycvvav1,  avay/caaro)?, 
dva£uWvo'0ai1,  ai/d^ucrts,  dv€K\d\rjTos,  avriXotSopciv,  d7royiV€(T0ai2, 
airovepeiv1,  a7rpo(ra>7roXij7rro>s,  apcrat1,  dpriyevvrjTos,  dp^Mroipiyv2,  fttovv*-, 
ywat/cetos1,  eyKopfiovcrOcu  (eyKoXirovcrOcu),  IpTrXoKrj^  evSvcns1,  ayye'X- 
Xetv1,  iijeptvvav1,  C7T€pwT^p,a1,  €7rt/caXvp,/Aa1,  cttiXoittos1,  eTripaprupaV1, 

€7r07TT€V€tV2,  ICpaTCVpCl1,  kXcOS1,  /cXiJpOl,  /CpaTCUO?1,  KTLO-TTjS1,  pcaXa)^1, 

oivo</>Xuyia,  opo</>p(t)v,  07rXt^€cr^at2,  7raTp07rapdSoros,  7T€pi0€cris2,  7TOTOS1, 
TrpoOvpua^,  TrpopapTvpecrOat,  7 rro^o’ts1,  puTros1,  crOtvovv,  c riropd 1,  (rvp7ra- 
(TVpTTp€.(TpVTepO<Sy  (TVVCkXcKTO S,  (TWOLKtlV1,  TaTTClVO^pcUV1,  TcXctOS1, 

viroypappos:1,  v7ro\ip,7rdv€iv>  ^tXaScX^os1,  <£iXd<£p<ov  (v.h  in  iii.  8), 
(LpvecrOai1. 

They  number  in  all  sixty-two.  Words  marked  (2)  are  found  in 
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the  Septuagint.  Words  marked  (2)  are  found  in  one  of  the  other 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

'  kv  ay  evvr}6  eh  occurs  only  as  a  doubtful  variant  for  TrapayevrjOeh 
in  the  preface  to  Sirach.  Some  MSS.  appear  to  have  read  this  word 
in  John  iv.  3,  5,  but  here  it  is  possibly  borrowed  from  St.  Peter. 

What  observations  are  necessary  on  these  words  will  be  found 
in  the  Notes.  Here  we  may  remark  that  the  language  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  author  are  deeply  tinged  by  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  Old  Testament.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  special  predilec¬ 
tion  for  Maccabees,  with  which  he  has  many  words  in  common 

(KCLTaftoXy,  StacT7ropa,  apLiavros,  8o£ai,  dvaarpo^rj,  irapoiKia,  tepareu/xa, 
7repte^a),  aperai,  Tj7roypapp,09,  aTrove/xeo/,  ervpLTraOrjs,  ^evt^etv, 

KTio-TirjS,  aSek^oTrjs),  and  for  Wisdom  (a<£0apro9,  d/xiavro9,  apapavTO?). 
His  vocabulary  is  marked  by  a  certain  dignity  and  elevation.  It 
shows  no  trace  of  the  Atticist  affectation  which  was  common  in  the 
second  century,  but  is  such  as  might  have  been  employed  by  a  well- 
read  Jew  of  good  social  standing  in  the  first. 

The  Hebraisms  which  occur  are  neither  many  nor  harsh.  We 
find  lkTTtle.iv  iirt  (i.  13);  T€Kva  v7raKor}<s  (i.  14);  rag  dogmas  rrj 9 
Siavoiag  (i.  13);  d7rpO(TO)TrokT^7rTO)g  (i.  17)  ;  prjfi a  Kvpiov  (i.  25);  kaog 
eh  Trepnroiiqa-iv  (ii.  9)  ;  CTKevog  (iii.  7)  ;  7ropevecr0ai  ev  (iv.  3),  and  SO  on  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  writer  habitually  spoke  or 
thought  in  Hebrew,  or  that  he  was  translating  from  a  Hebrew  original. 
There  are  no  Latinisms. 

What  may  be  called  the  new  Christian  vocabulary  appears,  of 
course.  We  find  Xpi<TTiavo9,  /?a7rricr/xa,  dya7rar,  7TIOT19,  evayyeki^eiv, 
dkrjOeia ,  ckAcktos,  £vkov,  7rpdyva)(Ti9,  aytacr/xos,  Treipa<rp.6gi  weu/xa, 
7 TpeafivTepog,  ra 7r€tro9,  Kkrjpoi ,  and  other  words  might  be  added. 
But  we  do  not  meet  with  vop,og,  eiridKOTTog ,  hidtcovog,  eKKkrjo-ia, 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Christian  Prophet,  or  of  Widows  or 
Orphans.  Nor  do  we  find  any  of  those  words  which  belong  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  circle  of  St.  Paul’s  ideas  (Sikcllovv  and  its  family :  a *po- 

fivar La,  TrepiTop,Yi :  eAAoyciv  :  avaKeffrakaiovcrOai  :  vloOeo-ia  :  TrkrjpoifLa  : 
psvoTrjpiov :  appafiiLv  :  7rapd7rra)/xa,  7rapd/3acri9,  7rapaf3arr]g  :  7rpo$ecri9, 
TTpoopi^eiv  :  KavgaaOaL :  /carapyetv  :  aravpog,  aravpovv  :  p.op<prj :  £17x77  • 
ypa/x/xa,  and  so  forth). 

What  grammarians  note  as  vulgarisms  or  colloquialisms  of  later 
Greek  are  present,  but  not  in  any  striking  degree.  There  are  a. few 
words  of  late  coinage,  like  /ca0a)9,  bTrokipfirdveiv.  The  terminations 
-p.a  and  -/X09  are  confused;  thus  we  have  woypa/x/x<>9  for  vno- 
ypa/x/xa,  and  some  words,  e.g.  7rpo/xaprdpeo-0at,  Soki/xiov,  seem  to 
be  incorrectly  used.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  orthography 
and  grammar  are  not  bad.  In  some  points,  indeed,  there  is 
remarkable  correctness  in  the  writer’s  use. 

Thus  the  particle  /xA  occurs  six  times,  and  is  always  followed 

by  U 
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The  article  is  employed  in  more  classical  style  than  by  any  other 
writer  of  the  New  Testament.  Take,  for  instance,  the  quite 
Thucydidean  clause  in  iii.  3,  6  ffa)0€y  ifnrXoKrjs  rpix^v  Kal  7r€pi0ecre<os 
Xpvfriwv  rf  evSikrews  i/xtmW  Kocrp.09,  and  eight  times  he  uses  the  nice 
arrangement  exemplified  in  the  phrase  tov  rrjs  irapotKias  vp,u>v  xpw°v 
(i.  17,  iii.  1,  3,  20,  iv.  14,  v.  1  it's,  4).  In  iv.  3  he  has  to  f3ov\r)pLa 
rwv  lOAav,  the  collocation  which  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is 
almost  universal. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  refined  accuracy  of  his  use  of  d>s  in 
i.  19,  d>$  apwov  d/Aw/xov  Kal  acnriXov  Xptorou:  ii.  16,  p.r)  ws  €7ri/cdAvp,p,a 
c^orres  t>}s  /ca/aas  ttjv  iXevOtpiav :  iii.  7,  d>s  dcrOeveoTepu)  crKevei  to>  ywai- 
#ccta».  In  the  first  passage  Xpiorov  d)$  a/xvov  afxufiov  Kal  acnriXov  would 
be  Greek,  but  the  masters  of  style  prefer  the  arrangement  followed 
by  Peter;  for  instance,  Plato,  Laws ,  905  B,  ws  iv  Karom-pois  avruv 
Tats  irpaijearw,  compare  j Diognetus,  vi.  6,  KarixovTat  d>s  iv  <£>povpa  rw 
Ko<rpno :  Josephus,  Ant '.  xviii.  9.  5,  d>s  wro  KpeiTrovos  KaKov  ttjs 
imOvfuas  vLKwpiivov.  This  subtlety  was  a  stumbling-block  in  later 
Greek  (see  Cobet,  Variae  Lectiones ,  pp.  163,  532).  I  find  no  other 
instance  of  this  nicety  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  Hebrews, 
xii.  7,  d)s  wols  vpxv  7rpoa(j>ip€TaL  6  ©cos.  Peter  himself  follows  the 
other,  to  us  more  natural,  order  in  ii.  12,  KaTaXaXovo-iv  fytwv  d>s 

KaK07TOL(DV, 

On  the  other  hand,  Peter  constantly  omits  the  article  altogether, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  noun  used  with  another  noun  in  the 
attributive  genitive, —  iv  ayiac rp,<5  IIv€vp,aTos,  €is  pavriarpov  atjaaTOS, 
i.  2  ;  8i9  avaoracreais  ’ lycrov  Xpurrov ,  i.  3  ;  iv  a7roKaXvif/€i * Irja'ov  Xpiorov, 
i.  7  ;  (rwrripiav  ijrvxwv,  i.  9  ;  iv  rjp^ip^  imcrKOirr} s,  ii.  12, — but  also  with 
single  nouns,  Trvevp.a  dyiov ,  i.  12;  ©cos,  passim ;  iv  fcaipw  iax^Tw, 
i.  5 ;  ypa<£?7,  ii.  6 ;  yuvai/ccs,  iii.  1  ;  ayycAot,  i.  12;  vcKpwv,  i.  3  ; 
£aivTas  Kal  vtKpovs,  iv.  5;  7roiKiXr]$  xaptTos,  *v*  10  >  b.oyia,  iv.  10; 
7rp€cr^vTepovs,  v.  i.  Some  of  these  may  be  instances  of  that  dropping 
of  the  article  before  familiar  words  or  in  current  phrases  which  is 
common  in  all  Greek  writers;  in  some  again  there  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  absence  of  the  article  does  not  give  the  noun  a  qualita¬ 
tive  force,  whether,  for  instance,  dyycAoi,  in  i.  12,  means  “the 
angels,”  or  “even  angels,”  “such  wonderful  beings  as  angels.” 
But  there  are  cases  where  no  reason  can  be  found,  and  where  the 
attempt  to  find  one  only  leads  to  mistranslation. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  p.rj  is  used  with  the 
participle  where  classic  usage  would  exact  ov ;  see  i.  8,  iv.  4 ;  but 
we  have  ovk  Torres,  i.  8. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  distinction  is  made  between  the 
present  and  the  aorist  imperative  in  ii.  17. 

Tva  is  followed  once  by  the  fut.  ind.  (iii.  1) ;  elsewhere  invariably 
by  the  subjunctive,  whatever  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb. 

Very  few  connecting  particles  are  employed.  "Apa,  yc,  &rct, 
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e7T£i&J,  re,  877,  ttov ,  tt(D5,  do  not  occur.  Nor  is  av  to  be  found  in  the 
Epistle.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  writer  was 
not  a  Greek. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  probably  unable  to  produce  such 
work  as  we  see  in  the  highly  finished  preface  to  St.  Luke’s  Gospel. 
Nevertheless  he  was  quite  awake  to  the  difference  between  good 
Greek  and  bad,  and  used  the  language  with  freedom  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  degree  of  correctness.  It  follows  almost  necessarily 
that  St.  Peter  cannot  have  written  the  Epistle  himself.  The 
apostle  could  not  speak  even  his  own  native  tongue  with  refined 
precision,  but  was  easily  recognised  by  dialect  or  accent  as  a 
Galilaean  (Matt.  xxvi.  73;  Mark  xiv.  70;  Luke  xxii.  59).  He 
struck  his  own  countrymen  as  an  unlearned  and  ignorant  man 
(Acts  iv.  1 3),  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever  acquired  an  easy 
mastery  of  Greek,  for  primitive  tradition  represents  him  as  making 
use  of  Mark  as  interpreter  (Papias  in  Eus.  H \  E.  iiL  39.  15; 
Irenaeus,  iii.  1.  1 ;  10.  6).  Basilides  the  Gnostic  pretended  to  have 
learned  some  part  of  his  doctrine  from  Glaucias,  “  the  interpreter  of 
Peter”  (Clem.  Al.  Strom .  vii.  17.  106);  and  though  this  is  fiction,  it 
testifies  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  early  Church  that  St  Peter 
shrank  from  the  effort  of  literary  composition  in  Greek.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Epistle  shows  no  trace  of  translation,  and  we  may 
dismiss  with  confidence  Jerome’s  view  (Epist.  ad  Hedib .  150)  that 
it  was  originally  written  in  Aramaic. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Epistle  as  it  stands  is  the  work  of 
an  “  interpreter,”  and  this  was  the  general  view  held  by  scholars  of 
the  last  generation  (Semler,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  W.  Grimm,  Renan, 
Weisse;  in  recent  times  Kuhl).  Opinions  differ  as  to  who  the 
interpreter  was.  Many  have  fixed  upon  St.  Mark,  guided  by  the 
old  tradition  which  makes  him  the  of  Peter.  But  the 

evangelist  was  probably  not  the  only  friend  who  helped  the  apostle 
in  literary  composition,  and  the  style  of  the  Epistle  is  very  unlike 
that  of  the  second  Gospel.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  interpreter 
was  Silvanus;  indeed  this  may  very  well  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  Sia  IZiXovavov  vfxlv  typauf/a  (v.  12).  Kiihl  insists  that  Sid  can 
only  denote  the  bearer,  not  the  draughtsman  of  the  Epistle.  But 
he  is  certainly  mistaken  in  thus  limiting  the  sense  of  the  pre¬ 
position.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (in  Eus.  If.  E.  iv.  23.  n)  speaks  of 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  as  rpuv  Sia  KXrjpitvTos  y pafaio-av,  meaning 
clearly  that  Clement  was  the  mouthpiece  or  interpreter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  quite  possible  that  St.  Peter’s  phrase  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  same  way.  At  the  same  time,  Silvanus  might 
be,  and  probably  was,  the  bearer  as  well  as  the  draughtsman  of  the 
Epistle. 

Neither  is  it  certain  what  was  the  precise  function  of  the 
“  interpreter.”  He  would  be  more  than  an  amanuensis  (wroy/sa^cvs, 
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Ta.)(vypoL<f>o<s))  such  as  was  employed  by  St.  Paul,  Origen,  and  indeed 
most  ancient  writers ;  but  how  much  more  we  cannot  say.  We 
might  suppose  that  the  apostle  dictated  in  Aramaic,  and  that 
Silvanus  expressed  the  substance  in  his  own  Greek.  In  this  sense 
King  Oswald  served  Aidan  as  interpres  uerbi  caelestis  (Bede,  H \  E. 
iii.  3  ;  see  Mr.  Plummer’s  note).  Or  the  apostle  may  have  dictated 
in  Greek — St.  Peter  must  have  been  able  to  speak  the  language  in 
some  degree — and  the  interpreter  may  have  altered  and  corrected 
his  expressions  more  or  less,  as  was  necessary.  Thus  Josephus 
( contra  Apion.  i.  9)  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Greek 
scholars  to  polish  and  correct  the  style  of  his  writings.  There  is 
yet  a  third  possibility,  that  the  interpreter  received  only  general 
instructions,  and  was  allowed  a  free  hand  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  carried  out,  subject  to  the  revision  and 
approval  of  the  author.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  position  of 
Clement  of  Rome.  But  Clement,  though  the  servant  of  the  Church, 
was  yet  its  leading  member,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
liberty  allowed  to  St.  Peter’s  assistant  would  be  so  wide  as  this. 

If  an  interpreter,  in  any  of  these  senses,  was  employed,  it 
follows  that  the  actual  words  of  the  Epistle  are  not  altogether  those 
of  the  apostle  himself;  and  this  consequence  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  come,  as  we  shall  come  later  on,  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  1  Peter  to  other  documents  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  the  points 
handled,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  developed,  the  general  tone 
of  thought,  are  those  of  St.  Peter  himself.  There  are  certain 
striking  characteristics  which  undoubtedly  are  the  property  of  the 
author :  the  constant  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament ;  the  strong 
sense  of  an  unbroken  continuity  between  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  absence  of  anything  that  can  be  called  specula¬ 
tion  ;  the  fatherly  pastoral  temper,  and  constant  preference  of  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract ;  the  imagination  which,  though  never  lofty 
or  soaring,  is  yet  tender  and  picturesque ;  and,  lastly,  the  connexion 
of  ideas,  which  is  conversational,  like  that  of  a  good  old  man 
talking  to  his  children.  There  is  no  definite  plan  or  logical 
evolution  of  a  train  of  thought.  One  idea  haunts  the  whole 
Epistle ;  to  the  author,  as  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  life  is  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  :  it  is  essentially  an  old  man’s  view.  Out  of  this  central 
sentiment  (which  differs  from  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
inasmuch  as  there  the  pilgrimage  is  that  of  the  world,  here  that  of 
the  individual  soul)  spring  the  sister  thoughts  of  suffering,  patience, 
humility.  These  constantly  return,  each  time  with  some  new 
application ;  the  apostle  travels  round  and  round  his  beloved  spot, 
and  at  each  recurring  halt  some  fresh  feature  in  the  view  presents 
itself.  Even  the  words  repeat  themselves,  always  in  a  different 
connexion ;  the  repeated  word  appears  to  suggest  the  thought 
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which  follows  (see  a  list  of  instances  in  the  Prolegomena  to  2  Peter, 
§  4).  This  habit  of  verbal  iteration  deserves  more  notice  than  may 
at  first  sight  appear,  because  it  meets  us  again  in  2  Peter,  and  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  later  Epistle, 


§  3.  TESTIMONIA  VETERUM. 

Eusebius  (II.  E.  iii.  25.  2)  places  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
among  the  *Opo\oy ovpevay  or  books  which  were  accepted  by  the 
whole  Church  without  any  feeling  of  doubt.  There  is  no  book  in 
the  New  Testament  which  has  earlier,  better,  or  stronger  attestation, 
though  Irenaeus  is  the  first  to  quote  it  by  name. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter. 

"  The  earliest  attestation  to  Peter’s  First  Epistle  is  that  given  in 
the  Second  (iii.  1);  for  those  who  deny  this  Second  Epistle  to  be 
the  work  of  Peter  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  very  early  document  ” 
(Salmon,  Introd.  pp.  457,  4 5 8).  This  reference  in  2  Peter  would 
prove  not  only  that  1  Peter  existed,  but  that  it  bore  the  name  of 
Peter.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  Spitta,  Zahn,  and  others 
consider  that  2  Pet.  iii.  1  refers  not  to  1  Peter,  but  to  a  lost  Epistle, 
and  that  2  Peter  is  the  older  of  the  two. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James . 

This  also  may  be  cited  as  an  attesting  witness ;  see  next  section. 

Barnabas. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  70-79,  Lightfoot; 
80-130,  probably  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  Harnack,  Chrono- 
logie ,  p.  427. 

Barn.  i.  5,  fwijs  cArrii,  apxv  Ka'L  tc'Aos  ttiVtcoj?,  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  9, 

KOjJu£6fA€VOl  TO  TcA.09  Tr}<5  '7rtO’T€(D9  VpC)V. 

Barn.  iv.  12,  6  Kvpios  a7rpocr(D'7ro\r}pTTTO)S  Kptvei  tov  Kocrpov* 
€Kacrros  /ca0a>9  iirolyaev  KopLielrai ,  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  17,  #ca t  el  irarepa 
e7rLKaXeLor$e  tov  a7rpoar(t)7ro\r)TrT(DS  KpCvovTa  Kara  to  €k<l<jtov  epyov. 

Barn.  V.  I,  Tva  ry  acj>e(re t  t&v  apapTLwv  ayvi o-Q&pev,  6  icmv  iv  t<3 
CLipart  tov  pavTiapLaTos  avTov,  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  2,  iv  ayiaarpto  TTvevpaTO*;, 
€t9  viraKoyV  /cat  pavTicrpov  aipaTos  * lyorov  Xpto-Tov  (but  see  also  Heb. 
xii.  24,  where  aipaTi  pavTio-pov  occurs,  though  without  mention  of 
sanctification). 

Barn.  V.  6,  ol  irpo^yTaiy  a if  avTOv  c^ovtc 9  ttjv  X^PLVy  €^s  a^rov 
iTTpotpyrevaaVy  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  II,  1 rpoffryTai  .  .  .  ipawuiVTcs  eh  Ttva  y 
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ttolov  KGiLpbv  iStfXov  to  iv  a vtols  Uvevpa  Xpccrrov  Trpopaprvpopevov  ret 
€t*5  Xpiorov  iraOrjpara, 

Bam.  xvi.  io,  TrvevpariKos  vaos,  cf.  I  Pet.  ii.  5,  olkos  ttv cv> 
/xariKOS. 

Clement  of  Rome . 

About  95,  Lightfoot;  93-95,  hardly  so  late  as  96  nr  97, 
Hamack,  Chronologie ,  p.  255. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  gives  a  list  of  twelve  parallelisms  between 
1  Peter  and  Clement;  Harnack  in  his  edition  numbers  twenty. 
The  following  points  may  be  selected : 

Clement  has  a  considerable  number  of  words  from  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  I  Peter  : — dya6oiroieivi>  ayaBoiroda,  aSeXcftorrjs,  a/xto/xos1,  avrt- 
TV7TOV1,  airpoaru)TroXTqp.7rT(i)<s}  a pKeros1,  acr7rtA.os,  ?rapoiKta,  \nroypappj6s. 

These  words,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  (]),  and  even  these 
are  rare,  are  not  found  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  1  Peter. 

The  salutation  of  Clement’s  Epistle  appears  to  be  suggested  by 
that  Of  I  Peter  :  vplv  kcu  elptfvr]  dir 6  iravroKparopos  ®cov  Sta 

'Irjorov  Xpicrrov  7 rXrjOvvOely].  This  resemblance  is  peculiarly  important 
in  view  of  Harnack’s  suggestion  that  the  Address  of  1  Peter  is  a 
later  addition. 

Clem.  vii.  4,  drevicrwpLev  els  to  aT/xa  rov  Xpiorov  kcu  yvw/xcv  d)5 
eoriv  Tl/XIOV  TO)  Xlarpi  avrov,  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  1 9. 

Clem.  ix.  4,  Nwc  7 nerds  evpeBels  Sta  rrjs  Xeirovpytas  avrov  iraXiy- 
yeveoruiv  Kotrpu)  iKrjpv^ev,  kcu  Siecraxrev  81*  avrov  6  Seanrorrjs  ra  elcreXOovra 
iv  ofxovoia  £a>a  els  ryv  KtyScorov,  which  is  apparently  a  reminiscence  of 
1  Pet  iii.  20. 

Clem.  XXXVL  2,  els  TO  Oavpaorov  avrov  s  (the  words  Baxpaorov 
avrov  are  omitted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  quoting  this  passage) : 
lix.  2,  *Irjarov  Xpiorov,  Si  ov  eKaXecrev  rjpas  a7ro  ctkotovs  cts  <£<09,  cf. 
1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

Clement  has  also  in  common  with  1  Peter  two  quotations. 

Clem.  XXX.  2,  ©cos  yap,  cf>rjo-Lvy  vrepyj^avois  avrirdcra-erai,  rareivots 
Sc  StScjcri  \dpiv,  cf.  i  Pet.  v.  5 ;  Jas.  iv.  6.  Both  have  ®cos,  while 
the  LXX.  (Prov.  iii.  34)  has  Kvpios . 

Clem.  xlix.  5,  ay  din)  KaXxnrrei  irXrjB  os  dpa  pri&v,  SO  I  Pet.  iv.  8 : 
here  the  LXX.  (Prov.  x.  12)  has  7rdvras  Sc  rovs  prj  <f> iXoveucowras 
KaXvirrei  <f>iXCa. 

Testamenta  XII.  Patriarcharum . 

Mr.  Sinker  thinks  that  the  date  of  this  book  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  period  ranging  from  late  in  the  first  century  to  the  revolt  of  Bar 
Cochba.  Professor  Harnack  ( Chronologie ,  p.  569  sqq.)  distinguishes 
between  a  Hebrew  original  and  a  Christian  edition ;  the  latter,  he 
thinks,  was  known  to  Origen,  and  possibly  but  doubtfully  to  Irenaeus. 

The  book  offers  certain  similarities  to  1  Peter  which  are  deserv- 
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ing  of  notice,  the  words  dyaSoiroua,  Jo.  1 8 ;  ayaSoirotc'iv,  Benj.  5  • 
fiLacr/jLos,  Benj.  8  :  and  certain  phrases,  Nepht.  4,  Kara  to  ttoXv  avrov 
eXeos,  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  3;  Jo.  19,  anvds  apwpos,  cf.  i  Pet.  19;  Gad  6, 
dya7rare  ovv  aXXrjXovs  curb  ica/jSias,  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  22;  Benj 8,  am* 
iraverai  iv  avrqj  to  Trvevpa  tov  ©cov,  cf.  I  Pet.  iv.  14;  Aser  4,  ov  Si Xei 
rjfxepav  ayaOrjv  ISciv  (from  Ps.  xxxiii.  1 3?),  cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  10;  and  in 
Levi  4  there  is  mention  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  tov  £8ov  otcu- 

XtVOJJiivOV  C7T4  T<3  Va$€l  TOV  tylOTTOV. 

Hernias. 

The  Pastor  was  probably  published  about  140,  and  written  at 
various  times  between  no  and  that  date;  Hamack,  Chronologic* , 
pp.  2 66,  267. 

Vis.  iii.  5,  the  account  of  the  stones  in  the  Tower  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  \£ Sol  £&vt€s  of  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 

Vis.  iv.  3.  4,  tbenrep  yap  to  xpvo-£ov  SoKipa^erai  81  h  tov  wpos, 
cf.  i  Pet  L  7. 

Sim.  ix.  28.  S*  v/acis  81  ol  7rd<rxovT€S  eveKev  tov  Svoparos  8o£a£«v 
SfatXcTc  tov  ©cov,  cf.  i  Pet  iv.  1 5. 

Mand.  viiL  10,  in  the  list  of  Christian  virtues,  several  Petrine 
words  occur  close  together :  <£iAd£cvo$,  rjcrux^os,  d8cA .ef>orrjs,  ayaSo- 

woctjo’LS  (  =  dyaOoTroua). 

Sim.  ix.  16.  5.  ovroi  ol  SlttootoXol  Kai  ol  SiSatncaXoe  ol  K7]pv£ avres 
to  ovopua  tov  vlov  tov  ©cov,  KOi )JL7] Sevres  iv  hwapet  koX  ttlotu  tov  vlov  tov 
©cot)  eKrjpvfcav  /cat  Tots  TrpoKeKoipr)  pivots,  Kal  avrol  eSaiKav  avrois  rrjv 
ar<f>payl8a  tov  KrjpvypaTos:  these  words  are  probably  an  expansion 
and  explanation  of  1  Pet  iv.  6  ;  just  before  them  comes  the  Petrine 

WOrd  faoTTOLClV. 

Polycarp. 

He  died  a  martyr  in  155.  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  14.  9,  8  yi  toi  IIoAv- 
Kapiros  iv  ry  SrjXwSetcrr)  7rpos  ^tXnnrrjo'LOVS  avrov  y paefyrj  (jyepopevy  els 
Sevpo,  KexprjraC  Tteri  paprvptais  cwro  rrjs  ILirpov  irporipa s  iTnoToXrjs. 

In  Polycarp  we  find  not  merely  similarities,  but  actual  quotations 
— i.  3  =  1  Pet.  i.  8 ;  ii.  1  =*  1  Pet.  i.  1 3,  2 1 ;  ii.  2  =  1  Pet.  iii.  9 ;  v.  3  = 

1  Pet.  ii.  ii  ;  vii.  2  =  1  Pet.  iv.  7 ;  viii.  1  =  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  22 ;  x.  2  = 

1  Pet.  ii.  12.  Polycarp  does  not  name  St.  Peter;  hence  Professor 
Hamack  thinks  that  though  he  knew  the  Epistle,  he  did  not  know 
it  as  Peter’s.  St.  Paul  is  mentioned  four  times,  and  twice  quoted 
by  name,  xi.  2,  3 ;  but  there  is  a  special  reason  for  this,  because  St. 
Paul  also  had  written  to  the  Philippians,  and  Polycarp  writes  to 
remind  them  of  the  fact.  Otherwise,  though  his  epistle  abounds  in 
quotations,  it  is  not  his  habit  to  name  his  authority.  On  this  point 
see  Dr.  Chase’s  article  on  Peter,  First  Epistle,  in  Hastings*  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol  iii.  pp.  780,  781. 
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Papias. 

He  wrote  between  i 30-1 40  or  even  later;  Lightfoot. 

Eus.  H.E.  iii.  39.  17,  K€)(pr)TaL  8’  avros  paprvpiais  a tto  t^s  *Ia)awoi» 
irpOT€pa s  hnoToXrjs  Kal  airo  rrjs  lltrpov  6po((DS. 


Justin  Martyr. 

His  death  has  been  placed  as  late  as  163-165,  but  Dr.  Hort 
(Journal  of  Philology,  iii.  155,  On  the  Date  of  Justin  Martyr)  sets  it 
as  early  as  148.  The  later  date  is  more  probable. 

Apol.  i.  61  we  find  the  word  avayewav :  Trypho ,  1 1  o,  ao-niXos,  is 
used  as  an  epithet  of  Christ ;  it  is  so  used  in  the  New  Testament  only 
in  1  Pet.  i.  19  ;  Trypho,  35,  apwfio s,  of  Christ  (1  Pet  i.  19  or  Heb.  xi. 
14);  Trypho ,  114,  rov  aKpoywvLatov  XlOov,  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii.  6  or 
Isa.  xxviii.  16);  Trypho,  116,  rijs  7rvpwcr€ws,  rjv  Trvpov<riv  rjpLas  o  re 
SiafioXos  Kal  oi  avrov  v7n)peTat  i ravrcs.  The  word  Trvpams  in  this 
sense  is  peculiar  to  1  Pet.  iv.  12;  ibid.,  ap^upariKov  to  aXr]Oivbv 
yevos  itrpev  fjp,*  19,  of.  I  Pet  ii.  9;  Trypho ,  119,  rfpeh  8c  ov  p.ovov, 
Xaos  aXXa  Kal  Xaos  ayios  eo-/Acr,  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  10  (but  Justin  is  here 
referring  to  Isa.  lxii.  12);  Trypho ,  138,  the  story  of  Noah  is  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  manner  that  seems  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  1  Pet 
iii.  18-21.  Noah  is  a  type  of  Baptism,  the  eight  persons  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  we  find  close  together  avaywvav,  Buo-uOrj,  Si* 
v8aros. 

Justin  speaks  also  of  the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  Hell,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  dead  ( Trypho ,  72);  but  he  appeals  to  an  apocryphal 
quotation  which  he  ascribes  to  Jeremiah.  The  same  quotation  is 
used  by  Irenaeus. 

It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  Justin  knew  1  Peter. 

Melito  of  Sardis . 

His  Apology ,  the  latest  o;  his  writings,  is  assigned  by  ancient 
authorities  to  the  year  169  or  170 

Apology  (Otto,  vol.  ix.  p.  432),  unaec  cum  didiceris,  Antonine 
Caesar,  et  filii  quoque  tui  tecum,  trades  iis  haereditatem  aeternam 
quae  non  perit  ” ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  4.  The  authenticity  of  this  Apology , 
which  exists  only  in  Syriac,  has  been  impugned.  Bishop  Westcott 
(Canon,  p.  222)  thinks  that  “though,  if  it  be  entire,  it  is  not  the  Apology 
with  which  Eusebius  was  acquainted,  the  general  character  of  the 
writing  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  genuine  book  of  Melito  of 
Sardis.”  But  Professor  Harnack  ( Chronologie ,  p.  522  sqq.)  main¬ 
tains  that  the  piece  is  of  Syrian  origin,  and  belongs  to  the  beginninj 
of  the  third  century. 
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Theophilus  of  A  ntioch. 

He  died  probably  183-185  ;  Lightfoot. 

Ad  Autol,  ii.  34,  7rei66/ievoL  Soy /Jiao’  iv  /xaraiois  Sia  tt Xavr/s  irarpo- 
wapaSorov  yvw/JLr/s  a ovvirov,  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  1 8. 

Ibid.,  aTri)(eo’6ai  airo  tt/s  aOe/xlrov  ciSaAoXarpcias,  cf.  I  Pet.  iv.  3. 

Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienna  and  Lugdunum. 

The  date  is  177. 

Eus.  H.  J2.  V.  2.  5,  iraircCvow  iavrovs  far o  rrjv  Kparaiav  ^etpa, 
cf.  i  Pet.  v.  6. 

Ibid .  v.  1.  32,  we  find  the  Petrine  word  a SeX^onr/s, 

Ibid.  V.  2.  6,  iv  a  airoirvL-gOeL^  6  6rjp,  ovs  irpoTepov  wcro  Karcwre  7ra)- 
/ceVat,  £wvras  i^e/ieary,  cf.  I  Pet.  V.  8. 

of  the  Scillitan  Martyrs . 

The  date  is  180.  See  Tkrfr  and  Studies ,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  ed.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  p.  1 1 4,  “  Donata  dixit :  Honorem  Caesari  quasi  Caesari ; 
timorem  autem  Deo”;  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  17,  tov  ®eov  <£o/?€Mr0c*  tov 
pacnXla  n/ia rc. 


Irenaeus . 

Harvey  thinks  that  he  was  born  in  130;  he  died  in  his  86th 
year.  This  Father  is  the  first  to  quote  1  Peter  by  name ;  see  iv.  9. 
2;  16.  5 ;  v.  7.  2. 

Earlier  than  Irenaeus  himself  is  the  Presbyter  “  qui  audierat  ab 
his  qui  apostolos  uiderant”  From  him  come  the  words,  iv.  2  7.  2, 
“  et  propter  hoc  Dominum  in  ea  quae  sunt  sub  terra  descendisse, 
euangelizantem  et  illis  aduentum  suum;  remissione  peccatorum 
exsistente  his  qui  credunt  in  eum.”  Irenaeus  appeals  to  the  same 
apocryphal  quotation  as  Justin,  ascribing  it  in  one  place  (iii.  20.  4) 
to  Isaiah,  in  another  (iv.  22.  1)  to  Jeremiah.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  this  apocryphon  is  itself  shaped  on  the  words  of  1  Pet  iv.  6, 

vc/cpois  evr/yyeXioOr]. 

Tertullian . 

Bom,  150-160;  died,  220-240. 

Scorpiace ,  xii.,  “  Petrus  quidem  ad  Ponticos,  Quanta  enim,  inquit, 
gloria  est,”  etc. ;  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  20  sqq. 

Ibid.,  “  et  rursus ;  Dilecti  ne  epauescatis  ustionem,”  eta ;  cf. 
1  Pet.  iv.  12  sqq. 

Adu.  fudaeos,  x.,  “  Christus,  qui  dolum  de  ore  suo  locutus  non 
est”;  cf.  1  Pet  ii.  22. 
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Adu .  Marcionem ,  iv.  13,  “sed  et  cur  Petrum?  •  •  •  An  quia  et 
petra  et  lapis  Christus?  Siquidem  et  legimus  positum  eum  in 
lapidem  offendiculi  et  in  petram  scandali ;  cf.  1  Pet  ii.  8.  This 
reference  Bishop  Westcott  considers  very  doubtful.  The  same 
phrase  is  found  also  Rom.  ix.  33,  but  it  is  used  by  Tertullian  to 
explain  the  name  Peter,  and  is  therefore  probably  taken  from  the 
Petrine  Epistle. 

1 De  Oratione,  xv.,  “  de  modestia  quidem  cultus  et  ornatus  aperta 
praescriptio  est  etiam  Petri,  cohibentis  eodem  ore,  quia  eodem  et 
spiritu  quo  Paulus,  et  uestium  gloriam  et  auri  superbiam  et  crinium 
lenoniam  operositatem ;  cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9. 

Bishop  Westcott  (Canon,  p.  263,  note  3)  thinks  that  both  the 
Scorpiace  and  the  aduersus  Judaeos  are  “  more  or  less  open  to  sus¬ 
picion.”  But  Jerome  mentions  the  Scorpiacum  (ad  Vigil,  viii.)  as  a 
work  of  Tertullian’s,  and  quotes  the  Ad.  Judaeos  (Com.  in  Dan.  ix. 
24;  v.  691,  Vail.).  See  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litieratur, 
p.  681. 

Epistu/a  ad  Diognetum, 

Harnack  thinks  that  for  the  present  the  Epistle  must  be  assigned 
to  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century  ( Ckrono - 
logie,  p.  515). 

Ad  Diogn.  ix.,  rov  SUaLov  \m\p  ra>v  aStKcov,  cf.  i  Pet.  iii.  18* 

Ibid.,  ras  dfiaprlas  KoXvij/at,  cf.  I  Pet  iv.  9  (?). 


Clement  of  Alexandria* 

Died  about  213,  probably. 

Clement  quotes  very  freely  from  every  chapter  of  the  Epistle ; 
it  is  needless  to  set  out  the  references.  He  commented  on  1  Peter 
in  his  Hypoty poses,  and  a  Latin  version  or  abstract  of  the  Com¬ 
mentary  is  extant  See  the  text  in  Zahn’s  Forschungen,  iii.  p.  79  sqq., 
and  Zahn’s  remarks,  p.  133  sqq. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  was  known  to  several  of  the  Gnostic 
writers. 


Basilides* 

Zahn  (Kanongesch.  i.  p.  763)  dates  his  commentary  on  the  Gospels 
1 20-125  ;  Professor  Harnack,  soon  after  133  ( Chronologie ,  p.  291); 
Basilides  professed  to  be  a  pupil  of  Glaucias,  “the  interpreter  of 
Peter”  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  17.  106). 

Clem.  Strom,  iv.  12.  81,  tva  pr)  KaraSiKOi  hrt  kolkois  opoXoyovpivois 
wdOuxTi,  prjhk  Xoiftopovpcvoi  m  6  /iot^os  rj  6  (fcovevs,  SlXX'  oti  Xpioriavoi 
1T€<f>VK6T€St  cf.  i  Pet  iv.  15,  16. 
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The  Valentinians . 

Clem.  Excerpta  ex  Theod \  1 2,  cis  a  im6vpuov<nv  ol  ayyeXoi  irapa* 
tanf/aL,  6  Uirpos  <f>7]<rw  (the  same  passage  is  quoted  again  in  86), 
cf.  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

Ibid \  12,  Kara  tov  airocrroXov  ti/xio>  /cal  a/x<o/xa)  /cal  atnrtX a>  ai/xart 
iXvTptoOrjpzv,  cf.  I  Pet.  i.  18,  19. 

Ibid .  41,  Sum  7rpo  KarafloXrjs  koo-jaov  ei/cortos  Xeyerat  ij  c/c/cX^cria 
c/cXcAcx^at,  cf.  1  Pet  L  20  (?). 

The  Marcosians. 

Irenaeus,  i.  18.  3,  ical  -n)v  ri}?  kl/3wtov  SI  olKovoplav  iv  rS  Kara- 
/cXikt/xo),  iv  rj  okto)  avQpuiiroi  SuawOrjcrav  (fravepwraTa  rrjv  (T^rrjpiov 
oySoaSa  jjltj vveiv.  Bishop  Westcott  thinks  that  these  words  have  a 
marked  similarity  to  1  Pet  iii.  20.  The  correspondence  becomes 
more  striking  if  we  compare  Justin,  Trypho%  138  (referred  to  above), 
and  if  we  add 


Marcion. 

Theod.  Haer .  Fab.  L  24  (cf.  Irenaeus,  L  27.  3),  ovros  tov  p\v 
Kaiv  /cal  tovs  2o8o/xtras  /cal  tovs  Sucrcrc/^ers  a7ravras  crayrqpia^  i<j>r)<r€V 
aTroXcXavKival  irpoa-zX'qXvOoras  iv  rw  C1S77  rw  (TcorrjpL  Xpiora>  /cal  els 
ftacrCXtiav  avaX7j<l>0r)v<u.  Marcion  goes  on  to  say  that  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  the  Patriarchs,  prophets,  and  just  were  not  saved,  because 
they  refused  to  come  to  Christ.  Marcion  did  not  accept,  and  is 
here  giving  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  accept,  1  Peter.  Just 
Noah  was  not  saved,  because  our  Lord  said,  “  I  came  not  to  call 
the  just” 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  found  in  the  Syriac  Peshito,  and  in 
the  Egyptian,  Aethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Arabic  versions.  See  West¬ 
cott  and  Hort,  Introduction,  p.  84  sqq.;  Gregory,  Prolegomena , 
pp.  814-929. 

There  is,  however,  an  ancient  Syriac  tradition  represented  by  the 
Doctrine  of  Addai  and  the  Homilies  of  Aphraates,  which  ignores  tne 
Catholic  Epistles  altogether;  see  Dr.  Sanday’s  article  in  Studio 
Biblica ,  vol.  iii.  p.  245  sqq. 

It  existed  also  in  the  Vetus  Latina,  though  only  fragments  are 
now  extant,  1  Pet  i.  1-12  in  s  (Gregory,  p.  966);  1  Pet.  i.  8-19, 
ii.  20-iii.  7,  iv.  10  to  end  in  q  (Gregory,  pp.  967,  968).  But  Westcott 
and  Hort  (p.  83)  consider  that  ^  exhibits  “a  later  (?  Italian)  text,” 
and  that  “the  palimpsest  fragments  of  1  Peter  accompanying  s  of 
the  Acts  are  apparently  Vulgate  only.” 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  found  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
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New  Testament  given  by  Bishop  Westcott  in  Appendix  D  of  his 
Canon ,  and  also  in  the  Cheltenham  List  (see  Dr.  San  day,  Studia 
Biblica ,  vol.  iii.  p.  217).  No  one  of  these  catalogues  is  older  in  its 
present  shape  than  the  fourth  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Muratorianum, , 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  (see  Light- 
foot,  Clement  of  Rome ,  ii.  p.  405  sqq. ;  Westcott,  Canon>  p.  521; 
Geschichte  der  altch .  Litteratur ,  p.  646). 

The  Muratorianum  is  mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  (where 
the  notice  of  Matthew  and  Mark  has  perished)  and  at  the  end.  It 
treats  in  succession  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  Acts,  Pauline  Epistles,  Gnostic  forgeries,  Jude,  two 
Epistles  of  John,  Wisdom,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter,  Hermas,  other  Gnostic  and  Montanist  voOcu  In  the  existing 
text  there  is  no  mention  of  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Peter,  James,  3  John. 

There  is  at  least  one  lacuna  in  the  text.  The  notice  of  Acts 
ends  with  the  words  si  cute  et  semote  passione  petri  euidenter  declarat, 
sed  profectione  pauli  ab  urbes  ad  spanid  proficescentis .  “  The  passion 

of  Peter”  may  refer  to  John  xxi.  18,  19,  or  to  2  Pet  i.  14;  the 
journey  of  Paul  to  Spain  is  mentioned  only  in  Rom.  xv.  24.  It  is 
clear  that  some  words,  we  cannot  guess  how  many,  have  dropped 
out  here. 

Again,  the  three  Catholic  Epistles  are  introduced  in  a  very 
peculiar  way,  in  the  midst  of  a  list  of  voOa  and  dvriAeyo/Aera.  After 
speaking  of  Marcionite  documents,  which  are  to  be  rejected,  be¬ 
cause  “gall  must  not  be  mingled  with  honey,”  the  text  proceeds: 
epistola  sane  iude  et  superscrictio  iohannis  daas  in  catholica  habentur. 
The  apologetic  sane ,  “  it  is  true  that,”  seems  to  imply,  what  we 
gather  from  the  general  run  of  the  passage,  that  the  three  Epistles 
named  here  had  all  been  challenged.  The  Epistles  of  John  had 
already  been  mentioned  immediately  after  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  not 
stated  there  how  many  they  were.  Now,  if  for  the  corrupt  super¬ 
scrictio  we  take  Dr.  Westcott’s  emendation  superscripti ,  “of  the 
before-named  John,”  it  may  very  well  be  the  case  that  the  Mura¬ 
torianum  is  here  defending  2  and  3  John  and  Jude.  It  is  possible, 
however,  though  less  probable,  that  the  right  reading  is  superscriptae ; 
and  if  so,  only  two  Johannine  Epistles  are  recognised. 

It  seems  highly  improbable  that  1  Peter  should  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence  by  one  who  accepted  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Two 
explanations  may  be  hazarded — (1)  the  Petrine  Epistle,  or  indeed 
Epistles,  may  ha  e  been  noticed  after  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as 
those  of  St.  John  are  after  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  or  (2)  the 
Catholic  Epistles  may  have  been  placed  after  Acts;  this  is  a 
position  which  thsy  frequently  occupy.  The  words  sicute  et  semote , 
etc.,  “  as  also  (Sc  ipture  ?)  expressly  mentions  in  separate  places,  in 
passages  which  do  not  come  quite  where  we  should  expect  them, 
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the  passion  of  Peter  and  Paul’s  journey  to  Spain,”  seem  to  imply 
that  other  information  about  the  apostles  not  to  be  found  in  Acts 
has  just  been  given.  Such  might  very  well  be  the  connexion  of 
James  with  the  Diaspora  and  of  Peter  with  Asia  Minor.  The 
author  of  the  Fragment,  whoever  he  was,  may  have  regarded  James, 
1  and  possibly  2  Peter,  1  John  as  undisputed,  and  have  recurred  to 
Jude,  2  and  3  John  in  his  list  of  spurious  or  doubtful  works, 
because  he  knew  that  some  authorities  viewed  them  with  suspicion. 

But  conjecture  more  or  less  plausible  is  all  that  we  can  attain  to 
on  this  point. 

Some  of  the  Testimonia  adduced  in  this  section  may  be 
challenged,  but  the  chain  as  a  whole  is  strong,  and  the  evidence  of 
Clement  of  Rome  is  very  remarkable. 

§  4.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER 
TO  THE  REST  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  facts  collected  in  the  foregoing  section  prove  that  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  was  regarded  as  canonical  from  the  time  when 
“  canonical  ”  first  began  to  have  a  meaning.  They  may  be  held  to 
show  that  the  Epistle  is  older  than  that  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
probably  older  than  that  of  Barnabas.  We  now  proceed  to  inquire 
to  what  books  of  the  New  Testament  1  Peter  bears  any  resem¬ 
blance,  and  what  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  resemblance; 
whether,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  is  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  general  similarity  of  all  Christian  writers,  or  whether  it  goes 
beyond  this,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  actual  documentary 
use.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  words  of  1  Peter 
may  very  probably  be  the  creation  not  of  the  apostle,  but  of  his 
interpreter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  St.  Peter  had  read  several  of 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  In  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  16)  he  tells  us  so; 
and  even  if  the  Second  Epistle  is  regarded  as  a  forgery,  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  each  apostle  would  desire  to  know  what 
the  other  was  doing,  and  would  take  pains  to. keep  himself  informed. 
But  what  we  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  there  is  anything  like 
positive  proof  that  St  Peter  had  any  of  the  Pauline  writings,  or 
indeed  any  book  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his  mind  as  he  wrote  or 
dictated;  whether  his  words,  ideas,  beliefs  were  in  any  degree 
shaped  or  given  to  him  by  anybody  else. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  guard  the  reader  against  the 
presupposition  that  St.  Paul  invented  either  the  doctrines  or  the 
terminology  of  the  Church.  In  certain  directions  he  modified  both. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  here  apply  the  common- 
sense  rule,  that  what  is  peculiar  to  a  writer  belongs  to  himself,  and 
what  is  not  is  the  property  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
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Only,  if  we  are  to  use  this  rule  with  profit,  we  must  look  more 
narrowly  into  differences  between  the  sacred  writers  than  theologians 
are  generally  willing  to  do. 

With  what  books,  then,  in  the  New  Testament  does  St.  Peter 
display  an  acquaintance  in  his  First  Epistle?  The  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  answers  to  this  question  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the 
ground.  Early  in  the  century  Daniel  Schulze  maintained  that  the 
Petrine  Epistle  was  little  more  than  a  cento  of  reminiscences  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  in  recent  times  Holtzmann  and  J ulicher 
think  it  can  be  proved  that  our  author  was  acquainted  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  Rauch, 
Jachmann,  B.  Bruckner  regard  Peter  as  wholly  independent  Be¬ 
tween  these  extreme  views  lie  others  of  a  more  moderate  character. 
Von  Soden  finds  a  definite  literary  connexion  between  i  Peter, 
Romans,  Galatians,  i  Timothy,  and  Titus.  Bishop  Lightfoot 
(i Clement ,  ii.  p.  499)  judged  that  “with  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
more  especially  the  writer  shows  a  familiar  acquaintance — the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.”  Dr. 
Hort  entertained  the  same  view.  Sieffert  even  maintained  the 
amazing  proposition  that  Ephesians  and  1  Peter  were  written  by 
the  same  hand.  The  elder  and  younger  Weiss,  with  Kiihl,  admit  a 
connexion  between  1  Peter,  Romans,  and  Ephesians,  but  assign 
the  priority  to  1  Peter. 

We  will  take  the  Pauline  Epistles  first  and  begin  with  Ephesians. 
The  parallelisms  most  commonly  cited  are  the  following  : 

Eph.  i.  1-3  =  1  Pet.  i.  1-3.  There  is  no  special  similarity  in  the 
Address.  In  both  there  follows  a  benediction  of  Hebrew  type. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  common  form  in  the  letters  of  devout 
Jews.  See  the  letter  of  Suron  (Hiram),  king  of  Tyre,  given  by  the 
historian  Eupolemus  of  Alexandria  (in  Eus.  Praep.  Euang.  ix.  34), 
%ovp(DV  SoXopxovi  ^Sao'tXct  pteyaAti)  ^atpctv.  EvXoy^ros  6  ®cos,  os  rov 
ovpavov  Kal  ttjv  yrjv  cktktcv.  On  the  form  of  the  Petrine  Address, 
see  note. 

Eph.  i.  4=1  Pet.  i.  20,  7rpo  Kara/SoXrjs  koct/xov.  The  phrase  is 
quite  common ;  found  in  the  Synoptists,  Hebrews,  and  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  Moses. 

Eph.  i.  14,  cts  ajro\vTpa)cnv  t?}s  7r€pi7ron;o'ca)S  =  I  Pet.  ii.  9,  Xaos 
cts  7T€pnroL7ja-iv  (from  Mai.  iii.  17). 

Eph.  i.  14,  cts  €7ratvov  ttj s  $o£t) s  avrov  =  I  Pet.  i.  7,  cts  c7ratvov  /cat 
8o£av. 

Eph.  i.  21,  Kal  /cafltcras  cv  8c£ta  avrov  iv  Tots  cTroi/paviots  V7rcpava) 
-jrao-^s  apx^s  Ka*  *£°vor t'as  Kal  8wap.cu)S  /cat  /a/ptor^ros  =  I  Pet.  iii.  2  2, 
*lrj(TOV  XptCTTOt},  OS  €(TTLV  CV  8c£ta  TOV  ®COl5,  7ropcv0€ts  Cts  ovpavov ,  V7TO- 
raycVroDV  avT<5  ayytXwv  Kal  c£oi/o*tcuv  Kal  8wap,c a>v.  Here  we  have  a 
remarkable  similarity,  yet  it  may  be  based  upon  a  common  formula 
attached  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Session  at  the  Right  Hand. 
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The  names  of  angels  are  found  elsewhere;  see  note,  and  add 
Test.  XII.  Patr.,  Levi ,  3,  Opovoi ,  e£oimai. 

Eph.  ii.  21,  22  =  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  the  brotherhood  form  a  spiritual 
temple ;  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  quite  different  terms. 

Eph.  v.  22-24  =  1  Pet.  iii.  1-6.  Instructions  to  Wives.  One 

phrase,  at  yvvcuKes  rots  tStots  dv8pdorcv  <1)9  ro>  Kvptio  =  yvvaiKes  v7roracror6- 
/jtcvat  rots  tStots  dvSpao- tv,  is  nearly  identical,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  altogether  different.  Paul  is  mystical ;  the  husband  is 
the  head  of  the  wife  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church ;  Peter  is 
very  simple  and  practical. 

Eph.  v.  25-33  =  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  Instructions  to  Husbands.  Here, 
again,  the  treatment  is  wholly  different.  In  Ephesians  marriage  is 
a  type  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  Peter  bids 
the  husband  honour  the  wife  as  the  weaker  vessel,  because  she  is 
fellow-heir  of  the  grace  of  life. 

Eph.  vi.  1-4.  Instructions  to  Children.  Not  in  Peter. 

Eph.  vi.  5-9.  Instructions  to  Slaves  and  Masters  =1  Pet  ii. 
18-25.  Instructions  to  Slaves  alone.  Quite  different  in  detail. 

Similar  addresses  to  the  members  of  families  may  very  well 
have  been  a  commonplace. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  abounds  in  strong  words  and 
striking  thoughts  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  1  Peter — e.g.  vloOecria, 
ac/>ecris,  {Lvcmrjpiov,  dvaKecj)aXaiu)(Taor 6 at,  dppa/3u)vy  oiKO^o/xia,  7r\.rjpwpLa} 
1 TpO(f>rjTaL  (of  Christian  prophets),  irpocrfyopd,  t€kvcl  <f>v(rei  opyrjs,  T€Kva 
0coto5,  TravoTrXia.  Some  of  these  must  have  been  found  in  1  Peter, 
if  .the  writer  was  familiar  with  Ephesians.  Not  one  of  the  re¬ 
semblances  cited  above  turns  upon  a  phrase  of  any  significance, 
except  the  Benediction  of  God ;  if  this  is  struck  off  the  list,  very 
little  remains. 

Dr.  Hort  says  that  “the  connexion  (between  1  Peter  and 
Ephesians)  though  very  close  does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  It  is 
shown  more  by  identities  of  thought,  and  similarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  two  Epistles  as  wholes,  than  by  identities  of  phrase.”  But 
others  will  fail  to  detect  these  subtle  affinities.  Indeed  the  two 
Epistles  may  seem  to  illustrate  two  wholly  different  types  of  mind, 
that  of  the  mystic  and  that  of  the  simple  pastor. 

The  majority  of  critics  regard  the  two  Epistles  as  connected, 
and  many  believe  that  Ephesians  is  the  later  of  the  two.  Von 
Soden  decides  that  it  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  the  one  author 
had  seen  the  work  of  the  other.  But  a  doubt  may  be  expressed 
whether  the  evidence  carries  us  even  so  far  as  this. 

As  regards  Romans,  the  passages  generally  cited  are  as  follows : 

Rom.  iv.  24,  81  fjpidS)  oi<s  pieXXei  Xoyi £ear6ai,  rots  7no‘Tevovcnv  hn 
rov  iyeipavra  ’I rjcrovv  tov  K vpcov  in  v€KpG)v  =  I  Pet.  i.  21,  81  v/xas 

tovs  8i  avrov  7TIOTOVS  cts  0€ov  tov  iyccpavTOL  aVTOV  €K  VtKplbv.  Here  the 
specially  Pauline  word  XoyL&crOai  is  not  in  Peter;  the  phrase 
% 
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mo-Tovs  cU  ©€ov  in  the  latter  is  unique  (see  note) ;  the  other  words 
are  probably  common  property. 

Rom.  vi.  7,  6  yap  a7ro0avo)v  ScSucaiWat  cbro  rrjs  apapTias  =  i  Pet. 
iv.  I,  6  ?ra Ooiv  vapid  7re7ravrat  dp,aprias.  Neither  language  nor 
meaning  is  the  same. 

Rom.  vi.  II,  ovto)  Kal  vpus  Xoyl^fcrOf  iavrovs  vfKpovs  pfv  fTvat  rrj 
apapriq.  8f  t<S  ©e<3  iv  Xpicrra)  *I^oroi5==I  Pet.  ii.  24,  tva  rats 

apapriaL%  aTroyf.v6pif.voL  rrj  SiKaLoavvy  ^crw/xev.  In  Peter  airoyfvopfvoi 
does  not  mean  “  having  died”;  Peter  again  uses  SiKaiocrvvrj  in  a  sense 
which  is  not  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  apapria  has  in  the  one  passage  a 
meaning  which  it  does  not  possess  in  the  other. 

Rom.  viii.  18,  tt pos  ttjv  piXXovcrav  8o£av  aTroKaXv<f>6rjvai  fls  Yjp as  = 
I  Pet.  V.  I,  6  Kal  rrjs  pfXXov<rr}$  a7roKaXvcj>0yjvaL  8o£yjs  kolvmvos . 

Rom.  viii.  34,  Xpiaros  ’lyjo-ovs  ...  os  cotiv  iv  Se£ta  rov  ©eov  = 
1  Pet.  iii.  22,  ’It/ctov  Xpurrov ,  os  ioriv  iv  8f£ia  tov  ©eov.  Probably  a 
common  form. 

Rom.  xii.  I,  7rapa<rTyj<rai  ra  cco/xara  vpiov  OvcrCav  tpxraVy  ayiav, 
fiapfCTTOV  tu)  ®eu)  —  1  Pet.  li.  5>  ds  If  par  fv pa  ayiov,  avevcy/cat  TrvfvparLKas 

Ovatas  finrpoo-SfKTovs  ®e<3.  This  is  one  of  the  most  original  passages 
in  Peter. 

Rom.  xii.  2  =  1  Pet.  i.  1 4.  Both  have  crvcr^ju-artfccr^at,  which  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

Rom.  xii.  3-8  =  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  11.  Both  inculcate  the  duty  of 
diligence  in  the  use  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  grace.  The  mode  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated  is  similar,  but  there  is  little  resemblance 
in  phrase.  St.  Paul  dwells  upon  the  figure  of  the  One  Body,  and 
mentions  prophecy ;  both  these  points  are  missing  in  Peter. 

Rom.  xii.  9,  10,  rj  ayai rrj  awwoKpcro^.  arroo-ruyovvTfs  to  t rovrjpov, 
KoXXwpevoi  t<3  ayaOwy  rrj  <j>LXa8fXff>tq  ets  aXXqXovs  cfriXocrTopyoi  — 

I  Pet.  i.  22,  rots  as  vp tov  r/yviKorf s  iv  rrj  inraKorj  riys  aXrjOftas  cts 
<f>L\a8f\(f)Lav  avvTTOKpiTov  6K  /capSias  aAA^Aovs  ayaTrycrarf  cktci'cos. 

There  is  little  resemblance  except  in  the  word  awiroKpiTos ,  which 
is  found  also  in  Jas.  iii.  17.  Little  importance  can  be  attached  to 

<t>i\a8f\<t>ta. 

Rom.  xii.  14—19,  fvXoyfLTf  rovs  SitoKOvras  vpa<$*  fvXoyfLTf  Kal  pyj 
KaTapacrOf  .  .  to  avro  eis  aXXrjXovs  fjypovovvrf s  .  .  .  pyjSevl  KaKOV 

avrl  KaKOV  a.7ro8t8ovTes  .  .  .  flpyjvfvovrfs  =  I  Pet.  iii.  8—1 2,  opocjypovfs 
.  .  .  pyj  d7ro8tSovres  kokov  avrl  kokov,  rj  XotSopiav  avrl  AoiSopias, 
rovravTiov  Sf  fvXoyovvrf s  .  .  .  ^yjTyjcraTO)  flptfvyjv  Kal  Sno^aro)  avrrjv. 
In  Peter  “seek  peace,  and  ensue  it,”  is  quoted  from  a  Psalm;  but 
there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  passages. 

Rom.  xiii.  1-4=1  Pet.  iii.  13-15.  Duty  of  Obedience  to 
Magistrates.  Here  there  is  a  considerable  similarity,  not  so  much  in 
expression  as  in  the  general  idea.  Like  the  sections  on  the  Family 
Duties  in  Ephesians,  the  passage  may  be  a  recognised  commonplace. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  remarkable  similarity 
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between  Rom.  ix.  33  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7.  Here  we  find  a  peculiar 
combination  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  can  hardly 
have  been  made  independently  by  two  different  writers.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  the  text  may  be  broken  up  into  its  component  clauses. 

Rom.  ix.  33,  Ka$0)S  yiypairrai, 

(i.)  ISov  TiOrjfjLi  kv  Isa.  xxviii.  160. 

(ii.)  At Oov  irpocrKoppaTOs  Kal  Trirpav  o‘KavSa\ovy  Isa.  viii.  14. 

(iii.)  Kal  6  ttl(tt€vwv  €7r*  avTa)  ov  KaratcT^w^crcTat,  Isa.  xxviii.  1 63. 

I  Pet.  ii.  6,  7,  Sum  Trc/Dce^ct  iv  ypacfrrj. 

(i.  iii.)  ISov  TiOrjfu  iv  2i(bv  XlOov  aKpoycoviaTov,  c/cAe/cror,  evripov 
Kal  6  7noT€va)v  €7 r*  avTio  ov  pr]  KaTaicrxvvOfjf  Isa.  xxviiL  l6ab. 

vpuv  ovv  fj  npr]  rot?  Trtcrrevovcrtv  d7ri<rTO0cri  Se 

(iv.)  \l6o<s  ov  air&OKi.pxLa'av  ol  olKoSopovvT£Sy  ovtos  iycvyOrj  cts 
K€<t>a\r]v  ycovtas,  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  2  2. 

(ii.)  Kal  At0os  irpovKopparos  Kal  irirpa  OTcavSaAov,  Isa.,  viii.  14. 

In  (i.)  there  is  a  remarkable  departure  from  the  original.  The 
LXX.  has  ISov  cya>  ip  ft  dAAo>  cts  ra  OepiXia  2ta>v,  which  is  a  fair  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  (Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  R.V.). 
In  both  writers  this  has  been  altered,  in  Peter  we  might  suppose 
because  the  At0os  aKpoywvtatos  is  regarded  as  the  “head  of  the 
corner,”  in  Romans  because  the  stone  is  immediately  spoken  of  as 
At0os  irpodKoppaTosy  a  loose  stone  which  could  not  be  a  foundation. 

In  (ii.),  again,  both  writers  abandon  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  which 
has  Kal  ovx  w?  \C60v  7rpo(TKoppxiTi  crvvavTrjcrzvOty  ovSc  <us  7rerpas 
TTTwpaTu  “  The  LXX.  translators  shrank  from  the  plain  sense,  and 
boldly  substituted  a  loose  paraphrase  containing  a  negative  which 
inverts  Isaiah’s  drift”  (Hort).  Theodotion  and  Symmachus  have 
ets  At'0ov  TrpovKoppaTOS  Kal  els  irirpav  irrupaTos :  Aquila,  ets  \C6ov 
TTpoo-KoppaTos  Kal  ets  crrepeov  ovcavSdAou  (Field,  Hexapla).  Both 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  here  represent  the  Hebrew  original,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  invented  the  phrase  At'0o?  irpocr- 
Kopparos  Kal  7rirpa  aKavSaXov.  Von  Soden  thinks  it  probable  that 
both  writers  used  a  Greek  Bible,  the  text  of  which  differed  from 
that  of  the  LXX  (see  Swete,  Introd.  to  O.T.  in  Greeky  pp.  47, 
4°3)- 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  peculiar  combination  of  passages 
which,  as  most  critics  have  felt,  can  hardly  be  independent  ?  Kiihl 
argues  positively  that  St.  Paul  has  borrowed  from  St.  Peter,  because 
(1)  the  words  itio-tcvmv  k.t.A.  belong  to  the  “chief  corner  stone  elect 
precious  ”  with  which  they  are  rightly  connected  in  1  Peter,  while 
their  connexion  with  At 0os  irpoaKoppaTos  in  Romans  is  so  harsh 
that  St.  Paul  could  hardly  have  written  as  he  does  unless  he  had 
somewhere  seen  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  brought  into  juxta¬ 
position  ;  (2)  the  whole  run  of  the  passage  in  1  Peter  is  easier 
and  more  natural.  Peter  begins  (ii.  4)  by  an  allusion  to  Ps.  cxviii. 
and  Isa.  xxviii.,  and  proceeds  in  his  habitual  fashion  to  develop 
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the  allusion  by  quoting  the  two  passages,  and  adding  to  them 
Isa.  viii.  One  word  suggests  another — X£ 60s  evTifjios ,  7rio-T€iW, 
TLjxrjy  a7ricrrovvT€<;)  air^OKifiadaVy  Ai0os  7r/DocrKo/x/xaTOS.  St.  Peter,  it 
may  be  added,  elsewhere  (Acts  iv.  11)  makes  use  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  but 
St.  Paul  nowhere  does  so.  There  is  some  force  in  this  argument 
of  Kiihl’s,  though  Dr.  Hort  dismisses  it  as  a  paradox.  Yet  the 
facts  admit  of  a  different  explanation.  Volkmar  ( die  alttestamentl. 
Citate  bei  Paulus ,  p.  41)  thinks  that  the  early  Christians  may  have 
possessed  anthologies  of  Messianic  prophecies,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  Lk.  xx.  17  the  quotation  from  Ps.  cxviii.  is  followed  by 
words  (7ras  6  7T€cra)v  ctt  lueivov  rov  \iOov)  which  may  be,  or  may 
have  been  thought  to  be,  an  allusion  to  Isa.  viii.  14.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  may  both  have  drawn  from  a 
common  source  (see  Swete,  pp.  394,  397). 

In  the  case  of  Romans  as  in  that  of  Ephesians  the  resemblances 
to  1  Peter  are  quite  superficial,  attaching  only  to  current  common¬ 
places.  As  Ephesians  is  the  most  mystic,  so  Romans  is  the  most 
scholastic  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  but  not  one  of  its  salient  features 
in  words,  in  imagery,  in  argument  reappears  in  1  Peter.  If  the  author 
of  the  latter  Epistle  was  really  familiar  with  the  great  Apologia  of  St. 
Paul,  it  is  most  singular  that  he  should  never  draw  any  distinction 
between  Grace  and  Works,  Spirit  and  Letter,  Law  and  Promise  ;  that 
he  should  omit  the  figure  of  the  One  Body  in  passages  which  were, 
as  some  think,  actually  before  his  eyes ;  that  he  should  never  touch 
upon  the  rejection  of  Israel,  or  that  he  should  speak  of  pre¬ 
destination  as  he  does  (ii.  8)  without  a  hint  that  any  difficulty  on 
that  subject  had  ever  been  suggested  to  him.  In  truth,  the  two 
Epistles  are  as  different  as  they  can  be,  except  that  they  have  a  few 
not  very  remarkable  phrases,  and  a  couple  of  obvious  practical 
topics  in  common.  It  may  be  argued  with  some  force  that  this 
peculiar  combination  of  agreement  in  the  commonplace,  and  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  remarkable,  tends  to  prove  the  originality  of  St. 
Peter.  St.  Paul  might  very  easily  have  borrowed  any  of  the  phrases 
quoted  above.  But  if  St.  Peter  was  the  borrower,  it  is  surely  a  very 
curious  fact  that  he  should  carefully  have  avoided  every  one  of  that 
large  family  of  words,  images,  and  ideas  that  St.  Paul  delights  in. 
We  can,  however,  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  case 
by  supposing  that  the  draughtsman  of  1  Peter  was  one  who  had 
often  heard  St.  Paul  preach.  Or,  again,  all  the  resemblances  may 
very  well  be  covered  by  what  we  may  call  the  pulpit  formulae  of 
the  time. 

As  regards  Galatians,  Von  Soden  rests  his  judgment  on  Gal. 
iii.  23,  iv.  7  —  1  Pet.  i.  4  sqq. ;  Gal.  v.  13  =  1  Pet.  ii.  16;  Gal.  iv. 
24  —  1  Pet.  iii.  16.  None  of  these  points  seems  serious.  But, 
if  a  writer  calling  himself  Peter  had  read  Galatians,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  have  made  some  distinct  allusion  to  the 
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second  chapter  of  that  Epistle.  The  fact  that  no  such  allusion  is 
to  be  found  in  i  Peter  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  indirect 
argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  If  the  author  wrote  before 
the  publication  of  Galatians,  his  silence  is  natural ;  but,  if  he  wrote 
after  that  date,  he  must  have  possessed  great  strength  of  mind  or 
great  dignity  of  position. 

The  Epistles  to  Timothy  present  little  that  is  germane  to  our 
present  purpose,  but  the  relation  between  Titus  and  i  Peter 
deserves  closer  consideration. 

In  the  Address  we  find  the  word  “elect”  (Tit.  i.  i  =  i  Pet.  i.  i). 
The  readers  are  “a  peculiar  people”  (Aaos  ircptovo-to?,  Tit.  ii.  14  = 
Aaos  Trepnrofyo-iv ,  1  Pet  ii.  9),  who  are  saved  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  ( Xovrpov  7raAiyyej/ecria9,  Tit  iii.  5  *=  avaytvvav,  1  Pet.  i.  3  ; 
o-a>£ei  pdTTTLo-fia,  i  Pet.  iii.  21).  They  are  heirs  according  to  hope 
of  eternal  life  (Tit.  iii.  7  =  1  Pet  iii.  7,  i.  3,  4),  and  throughout 
this  Pastoral  Epistle  hope  is  brought  to  the  front  as  in  1  Peter  and 
Hebrews  (i.  2,  ii.  13).  The  readers  are  redeemed  (XvrpovcrOcu, 
Tit  ii.  14,  here  only  is  the  verb  used  by  St  Paul,  =  1  Pet.  i.  18). 
They  are  to  deny  worldly  lusts  (Tit  ii.  12  =  1  Pet  ii.  11),  and 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  good  works  (Tit  L  16, 
iii.  1,  8,  14)  and  sound  doctrine  (Tit  i.  9,  ii.  1).  Titus  is  “mine 
own  child,”  yvrj<nov  t4kvov  (Tit.  i.  4),  as  Mark  is  Peter’s  vtos.  The 
authority  of  the  Elder  is  rated  very  high,  and  Elder  is  here  an 
official  title,  though  Bishop  may  be  used  as  an  alternative  designa¬ 
tion  (Tit.  i.  5,  7).  St  Paul  still  maintains  his  own  doctrinal 
position  (Tit.  iii.  5),  and  is  still  vexed  by  those  of  the  circumcision 
(Tit.  L  10). 

In  Titus  we  also  find  another  edition  of  the  family  duties  (old 
men  and  women,  wives,  young  men,  servants),  and  the  special 
phrases  V7T0Ta(7<70/x€i'cu  rot?  181019  avSpdaiv — ap^at9,  cfovo’iai?  inrorder - 
<r€o-0ai:  but  these  commonplaces  occur  also  in  Romans  and 
Ephesians. 

Upon  the  who^e,  the  resemblance  between  Titus  and  1  Peter 
lies  not  in  mere  words,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  other  Pauline 
Epistles,  but  in  ideas;  and  these  ideas  seem  to  imply  a  certain 
change  in  St.  Paul’s  mental  attitude  towards  discipline  and  ordi¬ 
nances.  But  in  this  St.  Paul  was  drawing  perceptibly  nearer  to  a 
type  of  Church  life  older  and  stronger  than  that  depicted  in  his 
Epistles  of  the  first  and  second  groups — in  other  words,  he  was 
approximating  to  the  Petrine  view,  and  the  inference  that  1  Peter  is 
older  than  the  Pastoral  Epistles  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  affinity  between  1  Peter  and  Hebrews  is  of  a  more  intimate 
kind.  Let  us  take  the  facts  as  they  are  given  by  Von  Soden  with 
some  slight  modification.  The  two  documents  employ  in  common  a 
considerable  number  of  words  and  phrases  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  or  not  in  the  same  sense  and  connexion,  e.g 
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dvTtn>7ros,  7rap67rtS^/xo5,  yeveaOaLj  olko s  (of  the  Church),  A.oyos  &v, 
cvXoyiav  KXrjpovofjLeiv ,  7 roifxrjv  (of  Christ ;  but  so  also  in  John  x.), 
avacfrcpe iv  (of  sacrifice;  so  also  Jas.  ii.  21).  Other  resemblances  of 
diction  are  to  be  found :  e.g.  the  Doxology  (1  Pet.  iv.  11=  Heb.  xiii. 
21);  the  final  prayer  (1  Pet  v.  10  =  Heb.  xiii.  21);  dprjvrjv  Slukclv 
(1  Pet.  iii.  11  =  Heb.  xii.  14);  the  reproach  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  iv. 
14  =  Heb.  xi.  26,  xiii.  13);  ctt*  co-^d-rov  T&v  f)p,€p&v  or  7w  xP°VOiV 
(1  Pet.  i.  20  =  Heb.  i.  2).  There  is  an  affinity  between  the  terms 
used  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  apuafios  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  19  = 
Heb.  ix.  14);  a7ra£  (1  Pet  iii.  18  =  Heb.  ix.  28);  the  phrases 
avacjiipeiv  apcapTLas  (i  Pet.  ii.  24  =  Heb.  ix.  28)  and  pavTiafios  (1  Pet. 
i.  2  =  Heb.  xii.  24).  Faith  is  nearly  identified  with  iX 77-15,  and 
the  object  of  Faith  is  the  invisible  (1  Pet.  L  8  =  Heb.  xi.  1).  It 
is  the  habit  of  both  writers  to  clothe  their  admonitions  in  Old 
Testament  words,  to  use  Old  Testament  personages  as  examples, 
and  transfer  Old  Testament  predicates  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Patience  under  suffering  is  enforced  by  the  example  of  our  Lord 
(1  Pet.  ii.  21-23,  iii-  I7>  18  =  Heb.  xii.  1-3).  Both  Epistles  describe 
themselves  as  short  exhortations  (1  Pet.  v.  12  =  Heb.  xiii.  22) ;  both 
authors  are  bracing  their  readers  to  endure  persecution  which  is 
impending,  and  is  a  sign  of  the  end  (1  Pet.  iv.  7,  17-19  =  Heb.  x. 
37)- 

Von  Soden  himself  considers  that  these  resemblances  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  authors 
were  contemporaries,  and  breathed  the  same  spiritual  atmosphere. 
The  affinities,  however,  are  very  close,  and  the  two  Epistles  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  school  of  thought,  which  is  neither 
Johannine  nor  Pauline;  on  the  great  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  Law  to  the  Gospel  they  seem  to  be  in  complete  accord.  Their 
resemblances  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  compare 
the  Petrine  and  Pauline  theologies. 

The  points  of  contact  between  1  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  are 
that  Christians  are  called  SovXoi  ©cov  (1  Pet.  ii.  16  =  Apoc.  i.  1),  and 
priests  (1  Pet.  ii.  9  =  Apoc.  i.  6,  v.  10);  that  Christ  is  Shepherd 
(1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v.  4  =  Apoc.  vii.  17),  and  Lamb  (1  Pet.  i.  19,  d/jtvos  = 
Apoc.  v.  6,  dpviov).  There  is  a  doxology  to  Christ  (1  Pet.  iv.  11  = 
Apoc.  i.  6);  Rome  is  called  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13  =  Apoc.  xiv.  8 
and  five  other  passages).  There  is  a  certain  similarity  between 
o-T€<f>avo s  T175  $o£r) 5  ( 1  Pet.  V.  4)  and  <TT€<£avo5  rijs  £0)175  (Apoc.  ii.  I  o), 
and  the  metaphor  of  gold  tried  in  the  fire  is  employed  in  both  (1  Pet 
i.  7  =  Apoc.  iii.  18).  For  our  purpose  the  most  important  of  these 
points  is  the  use  of  Babylon  for  Rome.  There  is  a  certain  affinity 
between  the  minds  of  the  two  authors ;  the  imagination  of  both  is 
concrete  not  abstract,  and  it  was  not  without  some  fitness  that  an 
Apocalypse  was  composed  in  the  name  of  Peter.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  one  book  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  other. 
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But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  positive  literary  connexion 
exists  between  James  and  1  Peter.  The  student  may  compare 
especially  1  Pet.  i.  i=Jas.  i.  1  (the  Diaspora);  1  Pet  i.  6,  7  = 
Jas.  i.  2,  3  (SoKifjiLov) ;  1  Pet  i.  23— ii.  2  =  Jas.  i.  10,  ii,  18-22; 
1  Pet  v.  5-9=  Jas.  iv.  6,  7,  10.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
one  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  other;  and  Von 
Soden  agrees  with  Grimm,  Holtzmann,  Bruckner,  Weiss,  Usteri, 
that  St.  James  was  the  borrower.  Intrinsic  probability  is  in  favour 
of  this  view.  We  can  sometimes  explain  St.  Peter's  phrases  by 
showing  how  he  came  to  form  them  (see  notes  on  Sokljxiov  and  on 
ayamj  kcl\v7tt€l  irXrjBos  ajxapTi&v :  this  last  instance  seems  very 
strong),  while  the  corresponding  phrase  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
seems  to  have  been  picked  up  ready  made.  Dr.  Hort,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  used  by  St.  Peter ; 
and  the  same  view  is  held  by  Dr.  Mayor  (article  on  Epistle  of  James 
in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible). 

Von  Soden  thinks  that  in  1  Peter  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  a 
large  number  of  allusions  to  the  Gospels  in  some  pre-canonical 
shape.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  for  it  may  be  main¬ 
tained  that  St.  Peter  stands  appreciably  nearer  to  the  Synoptical 
Gospels  than  any  other  apostolical  writer. 

The  use  of  the  leading  facts  in  our  Lord's  history  is  much  the 
same  as  we  find  elsewhere.  Here  we  have  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ; 
the  Passion,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension ;  the  Second 
Advent;  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Epistle  is  the  Preaching  of  Christ  in  Hades,  to  which  we  have  an 
allusion  in  Matt,  xxvii.  51-53.  But  besides  these,  there  are  a 
number  of  phrases  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  reminiscences 
of  the  Gospel  story.  We  may  take  as  the  general  standard  of 
reference  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  which  1  Peter  shows  upon 
the  whole  the  nearest  resemblance — 1  Pet.  i.  10  =  Luke  x.  24,  25; 
1  Pet.  i.  11,  21  =Luke  xxiv.  26  ;  1  Pet.  i.  13  =  Luke  xii.  35 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  1 7  =  Luke  xi.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  23  =  Luke  viii.  1 2  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7  =  Luke 
xx.  17,  18;  1  Pet.  iii.  9  =  Luke  vi.  28;  1  Pet  iv.  10  =  Luke  xii.  42; 
1  Pet.  ii.  12  =  Matt.  v.  16;  1  Pet.  iii.  14  =  Matt.  v.  10.  We  may 
add  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  1  Peter  and  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John — 1  Pet.  i.  3  =  John  iii.  3;  1  Pet.  i.  23  =  John  i.  13; 
1  Pet.  i.  19  =  John  i.  29;  1  Pet  ii.  25  =  John  x.  11 ;  1  Pet.  v.  2  = 
John  xxi.  16.  Any  single  one  of  these  allusions  may  be  disputed, 
but  much  will  remain.  Von  Soden  remarks  that  we  do  not  find  in 
1  Peter  certain  ideas  or  phrases  which  are  familiar  in  the  Synoptical 
Gospels,,  especially  Kingdom  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  We  have 
an  allusion  to  the  kingdom  in  the  /foo-iXeiov  Uparev/ia  of  ii.  9,  and 
our  Lord  never  appears  to  have  been  called  Son  of  Man  except  by 
St  Stephen. 

Our  Epistle  has  certain  words  in  common  with  Acts — irapoiKta, 
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Trpoywocrts,  eKrcvrjs,  £kt€v ws,  kclkovv,  itvi&iv  (to  astonish),  XpicrTiavos, 
aya\\iav  (in  Gospels  and  Apoc.),  ayvoia  (in  Eph.),  a OejjUTOSy  a/Avos 
(in  John’s  Gospel),  airtiXeiV)  Siao-w^ew  (in  Matt,  and  Luke),  rjyepubv 
(in  Gospels),  KaraKvpuveiv  (in  Matt,  and  Mark),  irepU^v  (of  the 
contents  of  a  document),  c rwTpi^eiv  (in  Mark),  <£ovevs  (in  Matt,  and 
Apoc.). 

A  few  other  parallelisms  may  be  noted ;  we  may  divide  them 
into  phrases  connected  in  Acts — (i.)  with  St.  Peter,  (ii.)  with  St.  Paul. 

(i.)  Petrine.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  i  Pet.  i.  17  = 
Acts  x.  34;  the  soul  is  purified  through  faith,  1  Pet.  i.  22=  Acts 
xv.  9 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  quoted,  1  Pet.  ii.  4  =  Acts  iv.  1 1 ;  the  Christian 
rejoices  in  shame,  1  Pet.  iv.  13,  16  =  Acts  v.  41;  the  qualification 
of  an  apostle  is  that  he  is  a  “witness,”  1  Pet.  v.  i^Acts  i.  8,  22, 
v.  32,  x.  39.  (ii.)  Pauline.  Heathenism  is  ignorance,  1  Pet.  i.  14 

=  Acts  xvii.  30 ;  God  has  called  the  Christian  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  1  Pet.  ii.  9  =  Acts  xxvi.  18;  feed  the  flock,  1  Pet.  v.  2  — 
Acts  xx.  28  (or  John  xxi.  15). 

The  evidence  of  style,  vocabulary,  phraseology  does  not  appear 
to  afford  any  conclusive  evidence  of  either  the  absolute  or  relative 
date  of  1  Peter.  It  has  been  dated  after  Ephesians,  or  after  62 ; 
between  Ephesians  and  Romans,  between  62  and  58 ;  or  before 
Romans.  For  each  of  these  opinions  plausible  grounds  may  be 
alleged.  Such  uncertainty  attaches  from  the  nature  of  things  to  all 
arguments  drawn  from  language  or  ideas,  unless  the  marks  of 
derivation  are  strong  and  clear.  In  the  present  case,  if  it  be 
granted  that  there  is  a  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  between 
Romans  and  1  Peter,  we  cannot  cut  the  knot  by  the  round  asser¬ 
tion  that  St.  Paul  could  not  have  borrowed  from  St.  Peter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  supposition  in  itself  is  probable  enough.  We 
must  therefore  look  round  and  consider  what  other  means  we  have 
at  our  disposal  for  fixing  the  relative  dates  of  the  documents  in 
question. 

§  5.  ON  THE  ALLUSIONS  TO  PERSECUTION  IN  I  PETER. 

The  date  of  our  Epistle  will  depend  in  part  on  the  exact  signi¬ 
ficance  of  those  allusions  to  the  sufferings  of  Christians  in  which 
it  abounds.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  survey  the  history  of 
persecution  during  the  period  in  question ;  and  we  cannot  well  stop 
short  of  the  Rescript  of  Trajan,  for  it  has  been  held  that  the 
language  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could  not  have  been  employed 
till  after  the  issue  of  the  famous  directions  to  Pliny.  We  may 
take  in  order  the  state  of  things  depicted  in  Acts,  in  the  Epistles, 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  profane  history.  After  this  review,  it 
will  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  attach  a  definite  value  to  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  St.  Peter. 
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In  the  Book  of  Acts  the  treatment  of  the  rising  Church  within 
the  limits  of  Judaea  proper  depends  mainly  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  though  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  i.  comes  in  as  an 
interlude.  Even  under  Roman  rule  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Court  of 
the  Seventy-one,  enjoyed  very  considerable  power.  Theoretically, 
its  authority  did  not  exist  outside  of  the  eleven  toparchies  which 
made  up  Judaea  proper;  Galilee  and  Samaria  were  exempt  from  its 
jurisdiction ;  but  wherever  a  synagogue  of  Jews  was  to  be  found, 
its  orders  were  executed  so  far  as  the  secular  authorities  would 
sanction  or  connive.  Within  Judaea  the  Sanhedrin  could  order 
arrests  (Matt.  xxvi.  47;  Mark  xiv.  43;  Acts  iv.  3,  v.  17,  18),  and 
could  finally  dispose  of  any  case  which  did  not  involve  the  death 
penalty  (Acts  iv.  5-23,  v.  21-40).  It  could  even  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  though  all  judgments  of  this  nature  were  invalid 
until  ratified  by  the  procurator  (John  xviii.  31).  The  procurator 
was  not  compe'  d  to  guide  himself  by  the  Jewish  law,  but  he  was 
at  liberty  to  take  this  course,  and  often  did  so.  Indeed,  in  one 
most  remarkable  case,  the  Roman  governor  appears  to  have  had  no 
option.  If  any  one,  who  was  not  a  Jew,  intruded  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  temple,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  even  the  privilege 
of  Roman  citizenship  did  not  save  the  offender  from  his  doom 
(see  Schiirer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ ,  English 
trans.  11.  i.  184  sqq.). 

Thus  in  the  Book  of  Acts  we  find  the  Sanhedrin  arresting, 
imprisoning,  flogging,  and  menacing  the  apostles.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  brethren  led  to  the 
stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  bloody  deed  was 
in  excess  of  jurisdiction ;  still  it  was  the  act  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  its 
method  was  in  strict  accordance  with  Jewish  law;  and  it  shows  at 
least  what  extravagances  might  be  and  were  tolerated  by  the  Roman 
government.  The  death  of  St.  Stephen  was  followed  by  a  short 
reign  of  terror.  Pushed  on  probably  by  the  fiery  energy  of  Saul, 
the  Sanhedrin  ordered  domiciliary  visitation.  Many  were  cast 
into  prison,  and  many  fled  from  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  to  have  been  possible  for  Peter  and  John  to  remain 
unharmed  in  the  sacred  city.  But  Saul  even  went  so  far  as  to 
set  out  for  Damascus,  armed  with  a  warrant,  which  he  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  high  priest  to  grant,  empowering  him  to  arrest 
Christians,  man  or  woman,  and  bring  them  away  in  chains  to 
Jerusalem  for  trial.  Such  a  warrant  would,  of  course,  need  endorse¬ 
ment,  but  Saul  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  would  obtain  the  exequatur  of  the  civil  authority.  Who 
this  was  is  not  quite  certain ;  but  Aretas,  who  within  three  years 
was  so  anxious  to  apprehend  Saul  himself  on  the  same  charge  of 
Christianity,  was  possibly  already  master  of  the  city. 

That  Saul  was  the  prime  mover  and  instigator  of  this  violent 
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measure  appears  from  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  of  his  con¬ 
version  the  persecution  ceased.  Not  only  in  Samaria  and  Galilee 
but  in  Judaea,  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  Sanhedrin’s  power,  the 
Churches  had  rest  and  were  edified.  From  this  time  the  anger  of 
the  Jewish  powers  seems  to  have  concentrated  itself  with  undying 
animosity  on  the  head  of  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the  great 
renegade  and  traitor,  and  the  chief  enemy  of  the  sacred  law. 
When  Saul  revisited  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  after  his  conversion, 
we  read  that  the  Jews  “went  about  to  slay  him.”  Some  years 
later,  Herod  Agrippa,  perhaps  taking  occasion  of  discontent  excited 
by  the  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  vexed  certain  of  the  Church, 
beheaded  St.  James,  and  imprisoned  St.  Peter.  Peter  was  released 
by  an  angel,  and  “  went  into  another  place,” — fled  for  refuge,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  some  spot  outside  Herod’s  jurisdiction.  But  the  king  died 
shortly  afterwards,  the  persecution  did  not  outlive  him,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  Acts,  the  Christians  in  Judaea  lived  a 
quiet  life  till  Paul,  no  longer  Saul,  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  after 
the  end  of  his  third  mission  journey.  On  this  occasion,  again,  the 
fury  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have  bent  itself  entirely  against  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  would  undoubtedly  have  killed, 
if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  Roman  government. 

St.  Luke,  however,  tells  us  little  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul  began  his  mission  labours. 
There  are  some  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
which  may  point  to  troubles  of  which  we  do  not  read  in  the  Book 
of  Acts — “  For  ye,  brethren,  became  followers  of  the  Churches  of 
God  which  in  Judaea  are  in  Christ  Jesus :  for  ye  also  have  suffered 
like  things  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they  have  of  the 
Jews”  (I  ii.  14).  There  was  probably  many  a  scourging  and  many 
an  imprisonment  of  which  we  have  no  record.  Even  without  these 
penalties  a  people  like  the  Jews,  in  which  the  Church  is  identical 
with  the  nation,  has  the  power  of  inflicting,  by  excommunication 
and  social  outlawry,  sufferings  of  a  very  poignant  kind.  No  doubt 
this  power  was  used  then,  as  it  is  now  in  India. 

In  the  countries  which  St.  Paul  traversed  as  a  missionary  he  was 
far  away  from  the  domains  of  the  Sanhedrin,  yet  even  here  his 
enemies  were  able  to  reach  him.  They  drove  him  out  of  Antioch 
and  Iconium,  and  stoned  him  at  Lystra.  Even  in  Europe,  at 
Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and  Corinth,  they  were  strong  enough  to 
occasion  dangerous  tumults.  But  in  Greece  the  Jewish  law  was 
held  in  scanty  reverence.  Any  disturbance  came  immediately 
before  a  Gentile  magistrate,  whose  sole  care  was  for  the  maintenance 
of  order.  A  high  official,  like  Gallio,  would  not  at  this  time  dream 
of  going  into  points  of  theology ;  the  only  question  he  would  ask 
would  be,  who  began  the  brawl,  and  the  answer  might  be  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  But  at  Philippi,  and 
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again  at  Ephesus,  we  catch  sight  of  one  result  of  the  new  faith 
which  led  instantly  to  serious  trouble,  and  was  fraught  with  evil 
consequences  in  the  future.  Nearly  every  way  in  which  a  man 
gained  his  living  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  was  connected  with 
idolatry,  but  the  law  insisted  that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to 
gain  his  living  without  interference.  At  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
were  flogged  and  imprisoned  for  stopping  the  trade  of  some  men 
who  kept  a  slave-girl  to  tell  fortunes,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
these  rogues  were  the  first  to  formulate  the  real  crime  of  the  Christian 
missioi  ary.  They  charged  the  apostles  not  with  disloyalty  to  Caesar, 
but  with  “  teaching  customs  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  receive, 
neither  to  observe,  being  Romans.”  They  had  seen  at  a  glance, 
with  the  keen  eye  of  a  disappointed  tradesman,  that  heathenism 
and  Christianity  were  two  incompatible  lives.  Later  on  the  same 
cause  brought  the  apostle  into  collision  with  the  silversmiths  of 
Ephesus,  who  drove  a  profitable  trade  in  silver  images  of  Artemis. 
These  men  also  found  their  receipts  falling  off,  and  at  once  appealed 
to  mob-law.  We  read  no  more  of  these  incidents,  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  here  a  cause  of  hostility  which  would  be  immediately 
and  universally  operative.  In  every  town  and  village  where  Chris¬ 
tianity  struck  root  the  local  tradesman  would  find  his  custom 
diminished,  and  his  shop  placed  under  what  we  have  learned  to 
call  a  boycott.  He  would  protest  against  this,  and  the  magistrate 
would  be  quite  ready  to  help  him  with  a  strong  hand. 

The  references  to  persecution  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  in 
the  same  key  as  those  in  the  Pauline  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
In  Thessalonians  we  read  of  afflictions,  persecutions,  and  tribulations 
(I  i.  6,  ii.  2,  14,  iii.  3  ;  II  i.  4).  The  apostle  is  afraid  that  his  novices 
may  be  “  moved  ”  by  these  trials ;  but  the  phrases  he  employs 
and  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  are  such  as  might  be  employed  of 
the  sufferings,  for  instance,  of  a  Hindu  convert  in  British  India. 
In  Galatians  we  find  only  the  words  “did  ye  suffer  so  much  in 
vain?”  In  Romans  we  read  how  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  laid 
down  their  own  necks  for  the  apostle’s  life;  in  order  to  save 
St.  Paul  they  had  brought  themselves  into  some  real  danger  of 
death  either  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  12)  or  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23), 
and  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to  the  sword  (Rom.  viii.  35),  which 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  interpreted  literally.  In  Corinthians,  St.  Paul 
appeals  repeatedly  to  his  own  sufferings  as  the  seal  of  his  commission 
(I  iv.  9,  xv.  32  ;  II  iv.  9,  vi.  5,  xi.  23).  Some  of  these  passages 
show  that  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  apostle’s  persecutions.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Jews  were 
fiercer  against  St.  Paul  than  against  the  other  apostles,  and  that 
he  had  really  more  to  bear;  certainly  he  claims  this  distinction 
(II  xi.  23) ;  and  again  his  words  may  be  used  to  show  how  much 
pain  was  endured  by  the  early  believers  in  silence.  But  the 
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apostle  does  not  speak  as  if  the  Corinthians  themselves  had  much 
to  fear. 

In  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we 
perceive  the  same  tone.  The  apostle  speaks  naturally  of  his  own 
chain  and  his  own  fears.  He  exhorts  the  Philippians  (i.  28-30) 
not  only  to  believe  on  Christ,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  sake ;  but 
the  exhortation  is  not  specially  pressing  or  urgent.  Even  in  his 
second  captivity  he  speaks  of  his  own  death  as  imminent  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6),  but  gives  no  indication  of  any  special  peril  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  the  brethren.  They  dared  not  stand  by  him  at  his  first 
answer  (ibid.  16);  but  the  apostle  would  hardly  have  blamed  their 
timidity,  if  Nero’s  fury  against  the  Church  had  already  declared 
itself. 

So  far  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ordinary  Christian,  though  he  had 
much  to  bear,  was  not  confronted  by  any  perils,  except  such  as  a 
sincere  and  resolute  believer  might  be  expected  to  overcome.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  come  upon  an  entirely  different  state 
of  things.  The  Epistle  comes  from  a  Church  where  many  were  in 
bonds,  and  many  were  bearing  great  sufferings  (Ka/couxovfievoi),  and 
its  language  is  marked  by  that  stem  solemnity  which  betokens  the 
imminence  of  the  supreme  moment.  The  Hebrews  are  warned 
against  apostasy,  as  a  quite  possible  and  yet  absolutely  unforgivable 
offence,  worse  than  any  death  (vi.  6,  x.  26-39).  So  far  they  had 
done  well ;  they  had  taken  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.  But  a 
worse  and  more  fearful  trial  was  at  hand.  And  at  last  we  come  to 
the  decisive  words :  “  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood.” 

Here  we  have  a  new  language.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
Christians  saw  their  property  confiscated  by  process  of  law,  and 
when  not  apostles  only,  but  everybody  must  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  Name’s 
sake.  The  State  has  drawn  the  sword.  What  is  the  particular 
persecution  referred  to  we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  clearly  widely 
spread.  It  was  in  full  action  in  the  Church  from  which  the  letter 
came,  and  it  had  begun  in  the  Church  to  which  the  letter  is 
addressed.  It  may  very  well  have  been  the  persecution  of  Nero. 

The  Apocalypse  was,  no  doubt,  written  later.  Many  had  been 
slain  for  the  word  of  God  (vi.  9),  one  of  them,  Antipas,  at  Pergamos, 
(ii.  13).  Rome  was  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  24).  We  need  not 
ask  whether  this  language  refers  to  the  time  of  Nero  or  of  Domitian. 
The  point  is  that  it  is  quite  different  from  the  language  of  Acts  or  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  Christian  blood  had  been  shed  deliberately, 
not  by  Jews,  but  by  the  pagan  government.  The  fact  caused  an 
indescribable  shock  of  horror,  alarm,  and  execration.  After  this  no 
Christian  could  speak  of  tribulation  or  persecution  in  the  same  tone 
as  before. 
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What  kind  of  language,  then,  is  used  on  this  subject  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  ? 

Christians  were  spoken  against  as  evil-doers  (ii.  1 2),  So  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Nero  (Tac.  Ann .  xv.  44),  and  so  they  had  been 
by  the  masters  of  the  Philippian  slave-girl.  They  suffered  reproach 
for  the  name  of  Christ  (iv.  14).  So  also  did  the  apostles  in  the 
very  first  days  of  the  Church  (Acts  v.  41).  They  were  to  be  ready 
to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asked  a  reason  of  their  hope 
(iii.  15),  and  even  to  suffer  for  righteousness’ sake  (iii.  14,  compare 
Matt.  v.  10-12).  Suffering  in  St.  Peter’s  mind  does  not  by  any 
means  necessarily  extend  to  death,  even  when  it  is  spoken  of  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus  we  read : 
“  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm 
yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind  :  for  he  that  hath  suffered 
in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin ;  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of 
God  ”  (iv.  t,  2).  There  is  but  one  passage  that  seems  to  go  beyond 
these :  “  Let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  a  thief,  or  an  evil¬ 
doer,  or  as  a  meddler  in  strange  matters  (dA.Xorptoe7rtcrK07ro9 ;  see 
note  on  the  passage) ;  but  if  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed ; 
but  let  him  glorify  God  in  this  name.”  It  is  urged  that  murderers 
were  put  to  death  by  process  of  law,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  who  is  coupled  with  them  must  have  been  in  the  same  danger. 
But  thieves  were  not  put  to  death,  not  to  speak  of  “  busybodies  ” 
(or  whatever  the  word  so  translated  may  mean).  And  suffering,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  need  not  by  any  means  imply  loss  of 
life.  The  passage  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  ambiguous,  to  say  the  least, 
and  St.  Peter  could  not  have  spoken  ambiguously,  if  both  himself 
and  those  whom  he  addresses  were  in  imminent  peril  of  the  death 
sentence.  If  we  recall  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Christian  blood 
had  not  been  shed  in  any  formal  systematic  way  by  the  Roman 
government  at  the  time  when  St.  Peter  wrote. 

Professor  Ramsay,  in  his  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ,  maintains 
that  not  only  is  State  persecution  referred  to  in  the  Epistle,  but  that 
this  persecution  had  already  entered  on  a  later  and  more  formidable 
stage.  He  holds  that  “  Nero  introduced  the  principle  of  punishing 
the  Christians  ”  on  the  ground  that  “  certain  acts  which  all  Christians 
were  regularly  guilty  of  were  worthy  of  death  ”  (p.  244) ;  in  other 
words,  that  at  first  Christians  were  executed  for  what  Pliny  calls  the 
flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini,  the  crimes  and  moral  offences  which 
were  popularly  believed  to  be  practised  in  secret  by  all  members  of 
the  Church.  But  between  75  and  80  a.d.,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Flavian  emperors,  a  new  form  of  process  was  adopted.  Henceforth 
the  Christian  was  condemned  propter  nomen  ip  sum.  No  charge  of 
crime  or  immorality  was  brought  against  him ;  he  was  simply  asked. 
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“Are  you  a  Christian?”  Further,  the  Christian  was  placed  in  the 
same  class  as  the  sacrilegi ,  latrones ,  plagiarii,  fures ,  who  were  to  be 
hunted  out  by  the  Roman  governors  in  pursuance  of  their  standing 
instructions  ( Digest ,  i.  18.  13);  and  in  whose  case  no  definite  accuser 
was  needed.  Trajan  by  his  famous  Rescript  adopted  in  the  main 
the  Flavian  policy,  but  ameliorated  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
so  far  as  he  forbade  the  governors  to  seek  out  Christians,  and 
required  proceedings  against  them  to  be  set  on  foot  by  an  informer 
who  should  give  his  name  and  take  responsibility  for  his  action. 
Thus  the  Rescript  “marks  the  end  of  the  old  system  of  uncom¬ 
promising  hostility.”  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ramsay  thinks  that  the 
First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  was  written  “soon  after  Vespasian’s 
resumption  of  the  Neronian  policy  in  a  more  precise  and  definite 
form,”  probably  about  80  a.d.  (see  Church  in  Roman  Empire , 
p.  196  sqq.).j 

But  this  elaborate  argument  is  really  baseless.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  a  new  form  of  procedure  against  Christianity 
was  adopted  by  the  Flavians.  Mr.  Ramsay  builds  his  view  almost 
entirely  on  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  “  If  ye  be  reproached  for  the 
name  of  Christ”  (iv.  14),  which  he  regards  as  substantially  identical 
with  the  phrase  of  Pliny,  propter  ipsum  nomen ,  “  for  the  name  alone,” 
and  takes  as  meaning  that  Christians  at  this  time  were  punished  as 
such,  and  not  as  evil-doers.  But  St.  Peter  tells  us  that  Christians 
were  regarded  as  evil-doers  (ii.  12),  and  he  says,  “for  the  name,”  not 
“for  the  name  alone.”  It  is  surely  obvious  that,  whatever  the 
pagan  might  say,  the  Christian  would  from  the  first  regard  the 
sufferings  entailed  by  his  profession  as  borne  “  for  the  name  ”  and 
for  no  other  cause,  however  the  true  issue  might  be  disguised  by 
the  malice  or  prejudice  of  his  adversaries.  Nor,  again,  can  Mr. 
Ramsay  be  right  in  maintaining  that  Pliny  followed  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  marked  out  for  him  by  the  Flavian  cognitiones .  Pliny 
expressly  says  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  method 
which  had  been  pursued  in  these  cases.  He  invented  a  method  for 
himself,  and  the  object  of  his  despatch  is  to  obtain  from  Trajan 
a  sanction  for  what  he  had  done,  and  a  clear  direction  for  his  future 
guidance  in  a  matter  which  had  proved  much  more  serious  than  he 
anticipated.  Certain  persons  had  been  definitely  informed  against 
as  Christians  ( deferebantur ).  These  he  simply  asked,  three  times 
over,  whether  they  were  Christians,  warning  them  at  the  same  time 
of  the  consequences  of  their  reply.  Those  who  persisted  in  their 
faith  he  ordered  for  immediate  execution  ( duci  iussi ),  except  some 
who  were  Roman  citizens ;  these  he  directed  to  be  sent  to  Rome 
for  trial  there.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  regular  three 
summonses,  disobedience  to  which  constituted  the  offence  of  con - 
tumacia  ( Digest ,  xlii.  1.  53).  Pliny  possessed  the  undefined  and 
formidable  power  of  coercitio .  He  simply  ordered  these  unfortunate 
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people  to  give  up  their  faith,  and,  on  their  refusal,  dealt  with  them  as 
rebels.  Later  on,  an  anonymous  accuser  posted  up  or  sent  to  Pliny 
a  list  of  many  names  of  persons  who  were  liable  to  the  same  charge. 
These  Pliny  examined ;  clearly  he  had  taken  alarm  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  before  him.  Some  denied  that  they  were  or  ever  had 
been  Christians ;  these  he  ordered  to  worship  the  gods  and  Caesar, 
and  especially  to  “curse  Christ,”  and,  on  their  compliance,  dis¬ 
missed.  Others  asserted  that,  though  they  had  been  Christians, 
they  had  ceased  to  be  so.  When  these  also  had  justified  themselves 
by  the  same  tests,  Pliny  proceeded  to  find  out  from  them,  what  one 
would  think  he  might  have  tried  to  learn  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  what  Christianity  really  was.  They  told  him  that  it 
was  not  a  conspiracy  but  a  religion,  that  it  consisted  in  the  worship 
of  Christ  as  God,  that  there  were  no  flagitia  at  all,  and  that  the 
reason  why  they  had  left  the  Church  was,  that  the  religious  practices 
of  Christians  conflicted  with  the  law  against  clubs  or  guilds 
( hetaeriae ).  Pliny  obtained  corroboration  of  this  statement  by 
putting  to  the  torture  two  slave-women,  who  were  possibly  deacon¬ 
esses  {quae  ministrae  dicebantur).  Upon  the  whole,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Christianity  was  nothing  worse  than  a  debased 
and  extravagant  superstition.  And  so  he  turns  to  the  emperor  and 
asks^whether  he  had  done  right ;  whether  he  is  to  punish  Christianity 
as  such  {nomen  ipsum\  or  only  wicked  and  criminal  Christians 
{flagitia  cohaerentia  nomint)  \  whether  Christianity  is  a  crime  like 
murder,  for  which  repentance  is  no  atonement,  or  a  merely  religious 
offence,  which  change  of  mind  wipes  out ;  and,  lastly,  whether  it 
admits  of  degrees  and  distinctions,  or  whether  all  offenders,  man 
and  woman,  young  and  old,  are  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
severity. 

Trajan  replies  that  Pliny  has  acted  rightly,  and  proceeds  to  state 
certain  rules  for  his  future  guidance.  Christianity  is  not  a  crime 
like  others,  and  no  definite  formula  can  be  laid  down.  Christians 
are  not  to  be  hunted  out,  like  notorious  malefactors,  by  the  police. 
The  contumacious  are  to  be  put  to  death ;  those  who  recant  may  be 
discharged.  But  anonymous  accusations  are  on  no  account  to  be 
received.  They  are  bad  in  themselves,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
condemns  them. 

In  these  last  words  the  emperor  administers  a  severe  and  well- 
merited  rebuke  to  Pliny.  But  Pliny’s  despatch  throughout  is  as 
silly  and  helpless  a  production  as  was  ever  penned.  First  he  puts 
men  to  death  without  inquiry,  then  he  inquires,  and  then  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do.  We  can  gather  little  from  him  for  our 
present  purpose  beyond  the  fact  that  cognitiones  had  been  held 
upon  Christians  in  Rome,  probably  not  long  before  and  not 
infrequently. 

The  precise  effect  of  Trajan's  Rescript  has  been  much  debated. 
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Some  have  held  that  it  altered  the  position  of  the  Christian  for  the 
better,  some  for  the  worse.  It  may  be  maintained  that  it  made  no 
difference  at  all.  “  So  far  as  I  can  see,”  says  Professor  Harnack, 
“Tertullian  is  the  only  independent  witness  for  the  Rescript  in 
ecclesiastical  literature.”  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Rescript  of 
Hadrian.  In  the  Vienna  persecution  the  proconsul  acted  without 
any  reference  to  it ;  “  sought  out  ”  Christians  ;  listened  to  charges  of 
“  Thyestean  banquets  and  Oedipodean  incest  ”  \  tortured  Blandina, 
Sanctus,  Biblias,  Pothinus,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  horrid 
stories,  just  as  Pliny  had  done ;  finally,  wrote  to  Rome  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  received  much  the  same  answer  as  Pliny  (Eus.  H.  E.v.  i. 
14,  19,  20,  25,  29,  44,  47,  52).  It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  force 
of  a  Rescript  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Gaius,  writing  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  says  that  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  a  Rescript  has 
the  force  of  law ;  yet  again  he  tells  us  that  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
had  not  always  a  general  application  (Gaius,  i.  2,  5,  73,  in  Huschke, 
Iurisprudentiae  anteiustinianae  quae  super  sunt,  pp.  1 71,  189 — the  text 
in  the  last  passage  is  uncertain).  Before  the  time  of  Hadrian  there 
are  very  few  traces  of  general  rescripts  (see  the  Index  Fontium  at  the 
end  of  Huschke),  and  they  seem  to  be  unknown  to  Tacitus.  The 
Emperor  Macrinus,  who  was  an  accomplished  lawyer  (see  his  Life  in 
Hist .  Aug,  chap.  13),  at  one  time  thought  of  repealing  all  the 
rescripts  of  his  predecessors,  “  saying  it  was  monstrous  that  the  will 
of  Commodus  and  Caracallus  and  other  ignorant  men  should  be 
counted  law,  when  Trajan  never  answered  petitions  ( cum  Traianus 
numquam  libellis  respondent ).”  Macrinus  was  thinking,  perhaps, 
rather  of  favours  or  exemptions  granted  by  rescript ;  but  he  could 
hardly  have  said  what  he  did  if  Trajan’s  rescripts  laid  down  general 
rules,  modified  accepted  methods  of  procedure,  and  formed  a  new 
law  to  be  followed  in  all  similar  cases. 

At  any  rate  it  seems  clear  that  Trajan’s  Rescript  was  not  pub¬ 
lished,  or  was  not  included  in  the  directions  given  to  provincial 
governors.  It  was  not  known  at  Vienna ;  just  as  another  rescript 
referred  to  by  Tertullian  (ad  Scapulam,  4),  by  which  Christians  were 
ordered  to  be  beheaded,  not  burnt  alive,  was  not  known,  or  not 
obeyed,  in  his  province. 

Yet  Trajan’s  words  clearly  dictate  a  sterner  line  of  conduct  than 
Pliny  would  probably  have  followed  if  left  to  himself.  What  the 
emperor  approves  is  Pliny’s  treatment  of  his  first  batch  of  prisoners. 
Pliny  had  inquired  into  the  flagitia.  But  Trajan  tells  him  that  this 
is  mere  waste  of  time ;  the  offence  is  the  nomen  ipsum.  Gradually, 
as  the  issues  of  the  struggle  between  paganism  and  the  Church 
became  clearer,  this  rule  prevailed.  The  Christian  was  not  allowed 
to  plead  his  loyalty  or  his  moral  innocence.  His  mouth  was  shut, 
and  his  trial  resolved  itself  into  a  plain  yes  or  no.  Hence  the  bitter 
complaints  of  the  Apologists  that  the  Christian,  unlike  all  other 
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offenders,  was  punished  for  a  mere  name  (Justin,  Apol.  i.  4  • 
Athenagoras,  Suppl.  2 ;  Tatian,  Oratio  ad  Graecos,  27 ;  Theo- 
philus  Antioch,  i.  1 ;  Tertullian,  Apol.  1).  The  best  illustration  of 
the  justice  of  these  complaints  may  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Scilliian  Martyrs  (the  date  is  a.d.  180;  see  the  text  in  Texts  and 
Studies ,  edit.  J.  A.  Robinson,  p.  112  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1891). 

We  have  been  wandering  rather  far  afield  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  discussion.  But  the  reader  who  will  consider  the  Rescript 
of  Trajan,  the  way  in  which  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Neronian  per¬ 
secution  ( Annals ,  xv.  44),  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse  and  even 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  will  feel  that  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter  must  come  in  point  of  date  before  them  all.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  written  Babylon  had  not  yet  unmasked  all  its  terrors, 
and  the  ordinary  Christian  was  not  in  immediate  danger  of  the 
tunica  ardens>  or  the  red-hot  iron  chair,  or  the  wild  beasts,  or  the 
stake. 


§  6.  DOCTRINE,  DISCIPLINE,  AND  ORGANISATION 
IN  I  PETER. 

It  has  been  argued  in  preceding  sections  that  1  Peter  was 
probably  not  composed  by  the  hand  of  the  apostle  himself — that, 
though  the  ideas  of  the  Epistle  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  the  words,  to 
a  degree  which  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  belong  to  his 
draughtsman — that  the  resemblances  of  expression  between  1  Peter 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles  turn  upon  phrases  and  topics  of  a 
commonplace  kind,  do  not  include  any  of  the  favourite  words, 
ideas,  or  metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  and  generally  are  not  such  as  to 
prove  a  literary  use  of  any  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  the  author 
or  composer  of  1  Peter,  and  that  the  language  of  1  Peter  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  suffering  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  Epistle  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian 
persecution.  We  may  now  turn  to  another  topic,  the  realisation  of 
the  Christian  idea  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  1  Peter.  The  question 
is  of  some  interest  as  regards  the  date,  but  may  be  called  vital  as 
regards  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle.  Does  1  Peter  represent,  as 
has  been  said,  “  a  step  in  the  process  by  which  Pauline  ideas  passed 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  ”  ?  If  so,  the  author  may  have 
been  a  very  good  man,  but  he  was  certainly  not  St.  Peter,  though 
he  decked  himself  with  the  apostle’s  name.  This  opinion  is,  how¬ 
ever,  widely  entertained  by  scholars  of  great  authority.  Professor 
Harnack  ( Chronologie ,  p.  452)  holds  that  “the  author  of  1  Peter  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Pauline  Christianity,”  and 
many  other  scholars  use  terms  implying  that  he  was  a  docile  but 
not  very  intelligent  disciple  of  the  one  great  apostle.  Indeed,  many 
go  further  still,  and  regard  St.  Paul  as  having  given  such  a  stamp, 
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such  a  direction  and  impulse  to  Christianity,  that  he  might  without 
impropriety  be  called  its  founder.  It  must  be  of  importance  to  get 
clear  ideas  upon  this  point. 

Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  see  what  is  the  agreement,  and  what  is 
the  disagreement,  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  It  will  be  argued 
in  the  following  pages  that  in  what  we  may  call  dogma  the  two 
apostles  are  substantially  in  accord ;  that  in  the  practical  sphere  St. 
Peter  differs  widely  from  St.  Paul,  not  as  one  who  misunderstands  a 
teacher,  but  as  one  who  looks  at  things  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  It  will  be  argued  also,  and  this  is  a  point  that  is  usually 
passed  over,  that,  where  the  two  differ,  St.  Peter  stands  perceptibly 
nearer  to  the  evangelists  and  to  the  Book  of  Acts.  We  may 
venture  to  assume  here  that  Acts  is  a  genuine  history,  written  by 
St.  Luke,  an  educated,  intelligent,  sincere  man,  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  much  that  he  relates,  and  took  pains  to  inform 
himself  about  the  rest. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  study  the 
differences  between  the  sacred  writers.  As  yet  this  task  has  hardly 
been  attempted  except  by  Baur  and  Ritschl  with  their  respective 
followers.  Baur  was  a  Hegelian,  and  the  Hegelian  theory  of 
history,  with  its  perpetual  thesis  and  antithesis,  led  him  to  imagine 
that  there  were  great  differences  in  dogma  between  the  Twelve  and 
St.  Paul.  Yet  Hegelianism  has  the  great  merit  of  giving  to  Art, 
Knowledge,  and  Discipline  their  true  value  as  means  of  education. 
Ritschl  was  a  Kantian,  and  Kantism  may  be  called  the  philosophy 
of  Lutheranism.  From  the  Kantian  point  of  view  Art,  Knowledge, 
and  Discipline  have  no  religious  worth,  and  the  one  thing  necessary 
is  Faith.  Hence  the  disciplinary  system  of  i  Peter  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  degradation  or  misapprehension  of  the  Pauline  view 
of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  theologians  as  a  rule  have  refused 
to  see  any  differences  at  all.  One  school  has  interpreted  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  in  terms  of  St.  Peter,  another  in  terms  of 
St.  Paul.  Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Maurice  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  in  England  to  make  St.  John  the  norm.  But  the  duty  of 
the  critic  is  neither  to  separate  things  which  are  the  same,  nor  to 
confuse  things  which  are  different.  Harmonising,  as  it  is  wrongly 
called,  is  the  more  pressing  danger  of  the  two.  Out  of  it  flow  all 
our  mutual  excommunications,  and  by  it  we  impoverish  the  rich 
variety  of  the  Christian  life. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  grave  practical  differences  between 
eminent  and  sincere  Christians.  Is  it  absurd  to  maintain  that  these 
differences  have  always  existed,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels,  that  they  correspond  to  the  ancient  and  inevitable  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Realist  and  the  Nominalist,  that  they  caused  as 
much  heat  in  primitive  times  as  in  our  own,  that  they  brought  even 
apostles  into  sharp  antagonisms,  that  in  effect  St.  Peter  was  the  first 
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great  High  Churchman,  and  St.  Paul  the  first  great  Low  Church¬ 
man  ?  At  any  rate  we  may  look  at  matters  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  in  agreement  with  facts. 

That  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  two  apostles  was  identical  we 
know  on  indisputable  authority,  that  of  St.  Paul  himself.  In  the 
Conference  at  Jerusalem  the  apostles  “added  nothing  to  him,”  in 
other  words  they  approved  his  creed,  there  was  no  dispute  about 
the  essential  points  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (Gal.  ii.  6).  And  at 
a  moment  when  St.  Paul’s  feelings  were  warmly  excited,  and  he  was 
the  less  likely  to  minimise  differences,  he  based  his  rebuke  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  very  fact  that  in  theology  they  occupied  common 
ground:  “We,  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Gal.  ii.  15,  16).  Such  words 
could  not  possibly  have  been  uttered  and  written  down,  after  time 
for  reflexion  had  intervened,  if  St.  Paul  had  been  divided  from  St. 
Peter  by  such  a  gulf  as  Baur  imagined. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  see  how  the  matter  stands.  It  will  be  well 
to  begin  by  considering  how  far  the  theology  of  the  Epistle  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  he  is  depicted  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
Book  of  Acts.  The  following  points  call  for  notice.  In  Acts  (ii. 
22)  St.  Peter  calls  the  Saviour  * Irjaovv  rov  Na£a)/mov.  In  the 
Epistle  the  name  Jesus  is  not  used  by  itself,  and  the  nickname 
“  Nazoraean  ”  has  given  way  to  the  other  nickname  “  Christian  ” 
(see  note  on  1  Pet.  iv.  16).  In  the  Epistle  we  do  not  find  the 
phrase  7rats  ©eov  (Acts  iii.  13) ;  but  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  from  which 
the  phrase  is  taken,  is  constantly  before  the  writer’s  eyes.  Much 
significance  has  been  found  in  two  expressions  that  are  used  by  St. 
Peter  in  Acts — avSpa  aTroSeSaypLcvov  (X7TO  rov  ©cov  (ii.  22),  and  K vptov 
avrov  Kal  Xpicrrov  6  ©cos  iiroLTjae  (ii.  36) — which  have  been  thought  to 
involve  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Adoptianist  view.  But 
they  do  not  necessarily  involve  it,  and  language  of  precisely  the 
same  character  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  author 
of  which  was  certainly  not  an  Adoptianist  (i.  2,  ov  iOrjKe  Kkripovopov 
7rdvTO)vy  Sl  ov  Kal  hroirjo e  rov s  atoivas :  4,  Kpetrrajv  ycvo/xevos  tcjv 
ayylXojv :  iii.  2,  *lr)(rovv  7rtcrrov  ovra  ra>  Troirjcravri  avrov).  The 
relation  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord  is  not 
expressed  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  precision  insisted  upon 
by  later  theology.  Even  St.  John  writes  that  “the  Word  became 
flesh  ”  (i.  1 4),  and  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  we 
find  phrases  that  might  seem  to  involve  psilanthropism  side  by  side 
with  others  that  might  be  interpreted  as  Sabellianism  (see  Sinker’s 
Introduction ,  p.  91  sqq.).  But  the  broad  similarity  between  the 
Peter  of  the  Acts  and  the  Peter  of  the  Epistle  is  so  strong  that  it  far 
outweighs  these  verbal  differences.  In  Acts,  as  in  the  Epistle,  Jesus 
was  crucified  by  the  foreknowledge  of  God  (Acts  ii.  23) ;  God  hath 
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raised  Him  up,  and  now  He  is  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (ii 
32,  33)9  to  return  once  more  at  the  restitution  of  all  things  and 
judge  both  quick  and  dead  (x.  42).  Even  the  most  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Epistle,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  is  implicitly  contained 
in  the  quotation  from  Ps.  xvi.  (Acts  ii.  25  sqq.),  which  is  not  applied 
to  our  Lord  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  To  Christ,  again,  all 
the  prophets  give  witness  (x.  43) ;  He  is  Lord  of  all  (x.  36),  and  for 
His  Name  the  disciples  suffer  shame  (v.  41). 

The  last  two  passages  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the 
Epistle  “  the  word  of  the  living  God  ”  is  “  the  word  of  the  Lord  ” 
(i.  23>  25)>  an<3  also  the  word  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  spoke  in 
the  prophets  (i.  11).  Again,  the  Lord  of  the  Psalmist  is  Christ 
(ii.  3).  Thus  the  Name  of  Christ  for  which  the  Christian  suffers 
reproach  (iv.  14),  is  that  same  Name  of  the  Lord  on  which  whoso¬ 
ever  calleth  shall  be  saved,  the  only  Name  given  under  heaven 
among  men  whereby  they  can  be  saved  (Acts  ii.  21,  iv.  12).  It  is 
St.  Paul’s  “Name  that  is  above  every  name”  (Eph.  i.  21;  Phil, 
ii.  9),  and  it  is  identified  in  many  places  with  the  Divine  Name  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  theological  difference  of  any  moment 
between  the  Peter  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Peter  of  Acts,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Our  Epistle  opens  with 
the  Three  Names  of  the  Trinity,  and  assigns  to  each  a  distinct 
part  in  the  redemption  of  mankind.  God  is  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  Eph.  i.  3  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  xx.  18.  He  is  also  our  Father  (i.  17),  as  Creator  (iv.  19),  and 
Regenerator  (i.  3).  To  Him  belong  foreknowledge  and  election 
(i.  2),  judgment  (i.  17),  great  mercy  (i.  3),  our  calling  (v.  10)  and 
stablishing  because  He  is  the  giver  of  all  grace.  The  Son  is  Lord 
(i.  3),  in  such  a  sense  that  passages  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
Jehovah  may  without  fear  be  applied  to  Him  (ii.  3).  To  Him  a 
doxology  is  addressed  (iv.  11).  He  it  was  that  inspired  the 
prophets  (i.  11).  He  was  the  spotless  Lamb  by  whose  blood  we 
are  redeemed  (i.  19).  He  suffered  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust 
(iii.  18).  He  was  our  sin-offering  and  expiation  (ii.  24,  iii.  18),  and 
is  our  Pattern  (ii.  21),  Shepherd  (ii.  25),  and  Overseer.  He  de¬ 
scended  into  Hades  to  preach  to  the  dead  (iii.  19,  iv.  6),  ascended 
into  heaven,  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God  (iii.  22),  and  shall  come 
again  in  the  Revelation  of  Glory  to  bestow  the  amaranthine  crown 
(v.  4).  The  Spirit  is  one  of  the  Three  (i.  2),  and  a  Person,  for 
7rv€v/m  in  our  Epistle  means  a  personality  (see  below),  who  was 
“sent”  from  heaven  to  forward  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (i.  12). 
He  sanctifies  (i.  2),  and  rests  upon  the  Christian  (iv.  14),  as  the 
Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God. 

Two  points  only  are  peculiar  to  St.  Peter — the  preaching  in 
Hades,  which  is  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xxvii.  51,  52,  and 
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possibly  in  Eph.  iv.  9 ;  and  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  by  Christ, 
which  may  be  found  without  great  difficulty  in  2  Cor.  iii.  7  sqq. 
We  can  therefore  easily  understand  the  appeal  made  by  St.  Paul  to 
St.  Peter  at  Antioch  on  the  ground  of  their  common  belief.  The 
creed  was  the  same,  though  the  manner  in  which  it  expressed  itself 
in  conduct  might  be  very  different. 

For  all  those  terms  that  we  use  in  theology  may  be  employed  in 
two  senses,  the  Mystic  and  the  Disciplinarian.  These  two  words 
denote  not  a  difference  in  the  thing  believed,  but  a  difference  in  the 
way  of  believing  it.  Let  us  try  to  make  this  clear  without  going  too 
far  into  metaphysics. 

A  Disciplinarian  is  one  who  hears  God  speaking  to  him ;  a 
Mystic  is  one  who  feels  the  presence  of  God  within.  The  former 
says,  “  Christ  is  my  Saviour,  Shepherd,  Friend,  my  Judge,  my 
Rewarder ” ;  the  latter  says,  “Not  I  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.” 
The  former  sedulously  distinguishes  the  human  personality  from  the 
divine ;  the  latter  desires  to  sink  his  own  personality  in  the  divine. 
Hence  the  leading  Disciplinarian  ideas  are  Grace  considered  as  a 
gift,  Law,  Learning,  Continuity,  Godly  Fear — in  all  these  human 
responsibility  is  kept  steadily  in  view.  But  the  leading  Mystic  ideas 
are  Grace  as  an  indwelling  power,  Freedom,  the  Inner  Light, 
Discontinuity  (Law  and  Gospel,  Flesh  and  Spirit,  World  and  God), 
and  Love.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  define  these  two 
tendencies  in  the  abstract,  because  they  run  into  one  another  in 
shapes  of  manifold  diversity.  Yet  it  is  easy  in  practice  to  see  the 
difference  between,  for  instance,  William  Laud  and  George  Fox. 
A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  arises  from  the  fact 
that  many  people  use  mystic  language,  though  they  are  really  and 
truly  disciplinarians. 

Now  this  is  just  the  difference  of  which  we  are  sensible  in 
reading  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine  Epistles.  Let  us  compare 
the  two  theologies  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  1  Peter,  God  though  full  of  mercy  (i.  3),  and  the  giver  of  all 
grace  (v.  10),  is  above  all  holy  (i.  15),  and  mighty  (v.  6);  our 
chastening  Father,  who  sends  suffering  for  our  good  (iv.  19,  v. 
5  sqq.) ;  the  just  Judge  (i.  17);  and  on  all  these  accounts  He  is  to 
be  feared  with  godly  fear  (i.  17,  ii.  17).  St.  Peter  does  not  speak 
of  loving  God,  though  Christians  love  Christ  with  joy  unspeakable 
(i.  8).  Throughout  the  Epistle  the  attitude  is  one  of  profound 
awe  and  reverence.  Bishop  Butler  was  a  true  disciple  of  St. 
Peter. 

On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul's  thought  tends  rather  to  the  love 
of  God,  to  joy  in  God  (Rom.  v.  8,  viii.  39);  and  God  is  not  merely 
Judge,  Rewarder,  Father,  but  that  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit  who 
shall  one  day  fill  all  things,  and  in  whom  all  things  shall  find 
perfect  rest  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  St.  Peter  teaches  that  after  this  life 
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we  shall  meet  God,  and  that  this  must  be  an  awful  thought  even 
to  the  righteous  (iv.  18).  St.  Paul  rejoices  in  the  expectation  of 
knowing  even  as  we  are  known,  and  seeing  face  to  face  ( i  Cor.  xiii. 
12,  13).  It  is  sufficient  briefly  to  refer  to  those  many  passages 
where  St.  Paul  dwells  on  the  unity  of  the  believer  with  God  in 
Christ  (1  Cor.  vi.  17). 

Both  these  views  of  the  spiritual  life  have  been  taken  by  great 
saints,  and  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels.  What  we  are  to 
observe  is  that  St.  Paul’s  view  is  the  more  mystical,  and  that  St. 
Peter’s  view  is  the  more  disciplinarian.  It  will  be  remembered 
with  what  sympathy  St.  Paul  quoted  upon  the  Areopagus  the  words 
of  the  Greek  mystic — “For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are 
also  His  offspring.” 

This  general  difference  of  intention  makes  itself  felt  at  every 
point.  We  may  select  by  way  of  illustration  a  few  striking  instances. 

Take  m<ms.  St.  Paul  uses  this  word  in  more  than  one  shade 
of  meaning,  and  nowhere  exactly  defines  it.  Yet  we  may  say  that 
to  him  it  signifies  much  more  than  loving  trust.  It  is  the  comfort¬ 
able  sense  of  the  Lord’s  presence  in  the  heart,  whereby  the  believer 
is  able  to  say,  “  Yet  I  live ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me :  and  that  life  which  now  I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith, 
the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  up  for  me  ”  (Gal.  ii.  20).  It  is  because  of  this  mystic  sense 
of  faith  as  producing  a  real  unifying  contact  between  the  soul  and 
Christ,  that  St.  Paul  is  able  to  speak  of  the  believer  as  justified  by 
faith  and  not  by  works  of  law.  He  is  so  justified  because  he  has 
within  him  the  Source  of  life  and  righteousness,  because  by  faith 
he  is  one  with  the  Risen  Lord. 

Now,  compare  the  language  of  St.  Paul  with  that  of  St  James, 
“  By  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.”  St.  James 
has  been  harmonised  with  St.  Paul,  but  only  by  force.  It  is  palpable 
that  the  two  use  “faith”  and  “justify”  in  different  senses.  St. 
Peter  says  that  good  conduct  is  thankworthy  (ii.  19),  that  the 
righteous  man  is  hardly  saved  (iv.  18);  and  these  phrases  imply  a 
similar  conception  to  that  of  St.  James.  Conduct  is  something; 
it  springs  from  the  motive,  and  receives  its  value  from  the  motive ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  reacts  upon  the  motive.  In  the  view  of 
St.  Paul,  aetion  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  inspiration  within,  and  has 
no  other  value ;  in  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  it  is  not  merely 
the  sign  of  faith,  but  the  necessary  condition  of  a  higher  and  stronger 
faith.  Neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  James  would  have  denied  that  the 
Christian  is  saved  by  faith,  though  probably  they  would  not  have 
said  that  he  is  justified  by  faith  (cf.  1  Pet.  i.  5,  9  with  Gal.  ii.  16). 
But  to  them  faith  is  not  so  much  the  presence  of  God  in  the  heart, 
as  the  steadfast  will  to  follow  God  through  all  the  trials  of  life.  The 
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practical  difference  between  these  two  conceptions  of  the  same 
thing  is  very  great  indeed,  as  we  know  from  history. 

St.  Peter  does  not  define  Faith,  but  he  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  “  Faith 
is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen  ...  he  that  cometh  unto  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him  ”  (Heb. 
xi.  1,  6).  It  is  not  merely  belief,  which  may  be  non-moral  or 
even  immoral  (Jas.  ii.  19),  but  strong  conviction,  carrying  with  it 
trustful  obedience  in  the  midst  of  trials  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  godly  fear,  and  the  love  of  Christ.  It  is  not  salvation,  but 
it  is  the  way  to  salvation  ( 1  Pet.  i.  9) ;  it  destroys  sin,  but  only 
through  patience  under  suffering  (1  Pet.  iv.  1).  Strong  conviction 
is  its  beginning,  but  the  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  disposition 
which  it  produces,  on  the  conduct  in  which  it  finds  expression.  St. 
Peter’s  conception  of  faith  we  may  say  is  simpler,  more  Hebrew, 
more  evangelical,  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  His  Faith  is  that  which 
we  find  expressed  in  Ps.  cxix. 

Or  take  again  the  word  x<W.  From  the  mystical  Pauline  point 
of  view  Faith  and  Grace  are  really  the  same  thing ;  they  differ  only 
in  so  far  as  the  divine  immanence,  the  unity  between  God  and  man, 
must  have  an  earthward  as  well  as  a  heavenward  side.  Faith  is 
Grace,  the  inner  life,  the  divine  life  manifesting  itself  in  man ;  and 
the  gifts  of  Grace  ixaP^crlxaTa)  are  those  spiritual  supernatural 
infusions  which  testify  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Rom.  i.  11,  vi.  23;  1  Cor.  xii.;  even  in  Rom.  xii.  6  the 
idea  is  the  same).  In  St.  Peter,  Grace  is  not  the  life,  but  anything 
that  conduces  to  the  life,  any  gift  of  the  personal  God  to  the 
personal  man,  any  good  thing  whatever  that  comes  down  to  us 
from  the  merciful  Father — the  gospel  (i.  10),  the  promised  joy  of 
heaven  (i.  13),  or  life  (iii.  7),  or  money  and  the  power  of  dispensing 
hospitality  (iv.  9,  10).  Grace  is  the  bounty,  or  mercy,  or  favour 
of  God.  Here  again  St.  Peter  is  more  evangelical,  more  Jewish. 
God  is  the  good  Father  who  bestows ;  the  Christian  is  the  good 
child,  the  faithful  servant,  who  receives,  and  receives  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  service.  God’s  gifts  are  free,  of 
course,  but  this  thought  does  not  trouble  St.  Peter.  He  does  not 
speculate  about  it,  nor  go  out  of  his  way  to  ask  why  some  men 
receive  and  some  do  not.  God  is  free,  but  He  is  good,  and  not 
arbitrary,  and  this  suffices  for  the  apostle’s  simple  creed. 

One  striking  consequence  of  this  theological  attitude  is,  that 
in  the  mind  of  St.  Peter  the  future  outweighs  the  present  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  or  the  mystics 
generally.  Faith  has,  indeed,  a  present  assurance  in  the  Spirit  of 
glory  and  of  God  which  “  rests  upon  ”  the  Christian,  as  the 
Shechinah  rested  on  the  tabernacle  (iv.  14),  and  causes  joy  un- 
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speakable  and  full  of  glory  (i.  8);  but  it  is  closely  allied,  indeed 
it  is  almost  the  same  thing  with  Hope,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Here,  again,  Peter  is  more  evangelical ;  and  his 
sober  patience  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  a  personal  companion 
of  Christ’s  after  the  day  of  Ascension.  His  frame  of  mind  is  that 
which  is  suggested  by  the  later  parables  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling  into  a  far  country. 
Soon  He  will  return  bringing  His  reward  with  Him.  Meanwhile 
His  servants  dwell  as  strangers,  as  pilgrims,  in  a  world  of  trouble. 
They  are  kept  through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed 
(i.  5) ;  they  are  to  hope  perfectly  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought 
(i.  13);  they  are  to  look  for  the  return  of  the  Chief  Shepherd  with 
the  amaranthine  crown  (v.  4).  The  Christian  has  joy,  peace,  good 
days  (iii.  10),  but  his  lot  here  is  one  of  temptation ;  and  tempta¬ 
tion  is  not  the  bitter  strife  against  evil  within,  but  the  crushing 
load  of  sorrow  from  without  (i.  6,  7).  What  we  mean  by  temptation 
in  our  modern  phraseology  is  called  by  St.  Paul  d^aprta,  by  St. 
Peter  €7ri0u/ua.  The  same  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
life  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  in  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  19);  but  St. 
Paul  had  felt  a  deeper  mental  anguish,  and  risen  to  a  more 
triumphant  sense  of  victory  than  St  Peter.  Hence,  though  he 
prizes  hope,  he  is  less  oppressed  by  the  deferring  of  the  hope. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  on  the  psychological  and 
ethical  terminology  of  St  Peter,  which  is  entirely  unlike  that  of 
St.  Paul.  Uvtv/jLd,  as  applied  to  man,  denotes  his  soul  as  a  whole, 
considered  as  immaterial  and  immortal.  It  is  used  of  disembodied 
spirits  (iii.  19),  and  is  opposed  to  o-dpf  as  mind  to  body.  In  one 
place  (iii.  4,  rjcrvxtov  irvevfiaTos)  it  signifies  merely  disposition  or 
temper.  But  St.  Peter  never  employs  it,  as  St.  Paul  frequently 
does,  to  denote  inspiration,  or  the  faculty  through  which  man  is 
capable  of  inspiration.  He  does  not  distinguish  it  from  i/roxt  (cf. 
1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  46)  or  from  vovs  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv. 
14,  15).  Two  very  important  points  are  here  involved.  One  has 
already  been  noticed,  that,  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  irvevfia  must 
certainly  in  1  Peter  mean  Ghost  or  Personality.  The  other  is  that 
St.  Peter  could  not  say,  as  St.  Paul  does,  “the  spiritual  man  judgeth 
all  things.”  Both  the  phrase  and  the  idea  are  foreign  to  him.  He 
points  no  antithesis  between  irv^vfjLa  and  ypa/x/aa,  nor,  in  an  ethical 
sense,  between  ttvcv/x a  and  <rap£.  Indeed,  in  the  First  Epistle  o-dp£ 
has  no  moral  significance  at  all  ;  it  means  simply  the  body  (cf.,  how¬ 
ever,  2  Pet.  ii.  10,  18),  though  the  desires  belong  to  the  flesh  (ii.  11). 
Kooyios  also  is  simply  the  world  (i.  20,  v.  9),  not  the  evil  world. 
tyvxn,  again,  denotes  the  whole  inner  nature  of  man,  the  principle 
of  life,  the  personality  (see  i.  9,  22,  ii.  25,  iii.  20,  iv.  19).  It  does 
not  bear  the  sense  of  the  lower  life  of  sense  or  carnal  understand¬ 
ing,  opposed  to  the  higher  life  of  reason  or  intelligence ;  hence  such 
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phrases  as  i/o^ikos  avO porn-os  (1  Cor.  ii.  14),  cr&jna  ifrux^ov  (ibid, 
xv.  44),  do  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  occur,  is,  in  fact,  the 

very  word  which  St.  Peter  uses  throughout  of  the  soul  in  relation 
tc  the  religious  life.  Besides  these  words,  we  have  Sidvoia  (i.  13), 
Zvvoia  (iv.  1),  €7ri0v/Aiai  (i.  14,  ii.  11,  iv.  2,  3),  and  the  Hebraistic 
Kap$La  (i.  22,  iii.  4,  15).  It  is  a  simple,  slender,  rather  archaic  list 
of  words,  just  sufficient  for  the  author’s  purpose,  taken  from  common 
usage,  and  clearly  untinged  by  speculation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  the 
Petrine  theology  regards  God  as  the  object  of  Christian  thought, 
aspiration,  worship,  rather  than  of  experience,  possession,  •  inner 
realisation ;  that  it  dwells  on  the  transcendental  nature  and  majesty 
of  God,  rather 'than  on  the  mystic  union  between  God  and  the 
believer.  St.  Peter  does  not,  indeed,  fail  to  do  justice  co  the 
experimental  side  of  the  religious  life ;  his  people  have  “  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  good”  (ii.  3).  Still,  his  view  is  predominantly 
objective ;  and  this  is  at  all  times  the  attitude  of  the  disciplinarian. 
He  gives  very  few  details  of  the  religious  life  as  it  existed  among 
his  readers ;  this  was  not  his  object.  But  there  are  in  the  Epistle 
a  certain  number  of  ideas  and  words  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
practical  theology;  and  these  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Everything  is  simple,  easy,  stamped  by  plain,  pastoral  common 
sense ;  everything  again  is  conservative ;  the  Church  has  advanced 
from  its  old  Hebrew  resting-place,  but  no  further  than  is  necessary. 

The  first  great  point  that  we  notice  is,  that  the  corruption  of  man 
is  still  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Gospels.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  trace  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
inherited  sin,  and  d/xapria  always  means  the  concrete  act,  “a  sin,” 
as  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  not  “  sinfulness,”  as  in  the  mystics  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John.  Even  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  saving  power 
of  Baptism,  St.  Peter  calls  moral  evil  “  the  filth  of  the  flesh,”  and 
appears  to  mean  simply  that  sin  is  the  yielding  to  those  desires 
which  have  their  root  in  the  body.  We  cannot  absolutely  infer 
from  his  silence  that  he  did  not  know,  or  did  not  approve,  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  but  he  certainly  is  silent.  To  another  very 
important  Pauline  doctrine,  that  of  Imputation,  he  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion,  and  we  may  gather  with  confidence  that  he  would 
not  have  admitted  it  without  reservation,  for  he  speaks  of  “the 
righteous  man”  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Psalmist  or  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (iv.  18). 

Equally  important  is  the  absence  of  the  word  Law.  There  is  no 
sign  of  any  difficulty  or  dispute,  nor  is  any  difference  whatever  made, 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  Both  appear  to  be  living  in  peace,  side 
by  side  under  the  same  authoritative  supervision.  We  may  account 
for  this  remarkable  fact  in  different  ways.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  whole  Church  was  violently  agitated  by  the  circumcision  dispute, 
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and  did  not  settle  down  in  quiet  for  some  years ;  and  this  is  the 
view  which  has  been  derived  from  too  exclusive  a  use  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Or  we  may  suppose  that  the  heat  was 
generated  by  a  handful  of  fanatics,  that  it  was  a  mere  crackling  of 
thorns,  which  never  received  any  support  from  the  Twelve,  and  died 
away  at  once;  and  this  is  the  view  which  we  should  gather  from  the 
Book  of  Acts.  What  St.  Paul  wrote  about  the  Law,  except  in 
Galatians,  is  not  directly  polemical — it  is  simply  the  free  expression 
of  his  mystic  belief  that  all  external  authority  disappeared  with  the 
advent  of  the  Spirit.  That  St.  Peter  did  not  share  this  belief  is 
abundantly  evident ;  but  why  should  we  expect  him  to  write  against 
it  ?  Or  if  he  was  writing  against  it,  how  could  he  do  so  more  properly 
than  by  such  an  Epistle  as  the  present  ? 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  in  the  mind  of  St.  Peter,  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  is  a  Law,  the  will  of  God  (ii.  15),  the  Law  fulfilled, 
transfigured,  re-established  on  a  surer  foundation  by  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  still  in  its  eternal  elements,  in  its  essential  nature  as  Law,  lying 
at  the  root  of  all  moral  life.  Hence  in  St.  Peter  we  find  that  same 
sense  of  the  continuity  of  history  which  is  so  nobly  expressed  in 
Hebrews.  There  has  been  no  rejection  of  the  Jew;  he  has  simply 
been  called  like  everybody  else  to  move  on  to  a  higher  plane.  There 
is  no  antithesis  between  Law  and  Promise.  The  titles  of  the  chosen 
people  are  transferred  without  hesitation  to  the  Christian  community. 
The  Christians  are  priests,  kings,  a  holy  nation,  the  people  that  God 
always  had  in  view ;  they  are  the  Diaspora,  pilgrims  like  Abraham ; 
and  all  good  women  are  daughters  of  Sarah.  There  is  no  trace  of 
bitterness  against  the  Jews.  In  a  word,  history  flows  on  from  the 
far  past  to  the  present  in  a  widening  but  continuous  stream. 

Closely  allied  to  the  continuity  of  the  faith  is  its  authority.  In 
the  view  of  St.  Paul  there  is  no  authority  except  that  of  the  inner 
light ;  the  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,  and  is  judged  of  none. 
Freedom  is  emancipation  from  all  external  control ;  it  is  based  on 
that  conscious  union  with  God  which  lifts  a  man  above  all  precepts 
and  ordinances. 

But  there  is  another  view  that  Grace  (as  John  Wesley  said)  is 
not  necessarily  Light,  and  that,  at  the  outset  of  the  spiritual  life, 
men  must  do,  not  because  they  understand  and  love,  but  in  order 
that  they  may  understand  and  love. 

Here,  again,  we  may  test  the  difference  between  the  apostles  at 
many  significant  points.  In  the  eyes  of  St.  Peter  all  Christians  are 
“  babes  ”  (ii.  2) ;  it  is  their  natural  estate  in  this  life,  and  to  the  end 
of  their  earthly  probation  they  need  to  be  fed  with  the  “  milk  ”  of 
God’s  word.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  influenced, 
perhaps,  by  some  writer  of  the  same  school  as  Philo,  speaks  of  the 
Catechism  as  “  milk  ”  for  babes,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  “  strong 
meat,”  the  deeper  and  wider  belief  of  the  grown-up  Christian.  Still 
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he  seems  to  mean  that  the  lower  belief  of  obedience  is  a  natural 
preparation  for  the  higher  belief  of  intelligence,  that  as  a  regular 
thing  men  do  rise  through  the  state  of  Law  to  the  state  of  F reedom. 
This  attitude  we  may  call  that  of  disciplinary  mysticism  (Heb.  v.  12, 
13).  But  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  the  evil  of  this  lower  stage  is 
more  obvious  than  its  good.  “  Milk  ”  is  the  food  of  the  carnal,  of 
the  weak  brother  who  sets  great  store  by  externals,  and  is  always 
ready  to  quarrel  about  them.  To  him  the  “babe”  is  not  the 
Christian,  as  to  St.  Peter,  nor  the  novice,  as  to  the  author  of 
Hebrews,  but  the  formalist,  the  disciplinarian  (1  Cor.  iii.  1).  Ob¬ 
viously  St.  Peter  would  restrict  within  reasonable  limits  that  right 
of  private  judgment  which  St.  Paul  bestows  without  reserve  on 
all  Christians.  Notice  again  the  use  of  the  word  7roi/xmVav  and 
7roLfjLrjv  in  St.  Peter  (ii.  25,  v.  2,  4).  St  Paul  hardly  uses  this 
appropriate  metaphor  of  the  Christian  pastor  (Acts  xx.  28;  Eph. 
iv.  11),  and  never  applies  it  to  Christ.  Another  important  word  is 
ayio9,  which  in  St.  Paul  is  often  a  noun — all  Christians  are  saints ; 
but  in  St.  Peter  is  only  an  adjective — all  Christians  ought  to  become 
saints.  Or  observe  how  St.  Peter  directs  his  people  to  speak  like 
the  oracles  of  God  (iv.  11).  Scripture  is  the  external  norm  or 
pattern  for  all  our  words.  Or,  again,  how  St.  Paul  relaxes  the  gospel 
rule  of  marriage,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  in  the  case  of  mixed 
marriages,  if  the  heathen  partner  desires  a  separation,  the  Christian 
partner  is  not  under  bondage  (1  Cor.  vii.  15).  “For,”  the  apostle 
adds,  “what  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy 
husband  ?  or  what  knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save 
thy  wife  ?  ”  But  St.  Peter  appears  to  know  of  no  such  liberty,  and 
exhorts  all  wives  to  be  in  subjection  to  their  own  husbands,  “  that 
if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the  word  be  won 
by  the  conversation  of  the  wives”  (iii.  1). 

But  more  important  than  all  is  the  entire  absence  in  1  Peter  of 
any  allusion  to  Christian  prophecy.  The  point  is  of  such  conse¬ 
quence  that  it  may  be  permissible  to  deal  with  it  at  some  little 
length. 

In  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  (not  in  St.  Mark  or 
St.  John)  our  Lord  speaks  of  sending  prophets  to  the  Church 
(Matt  x.  41 ;  Luke  xi.  49).  They  are  distinguished  from  “wise 
men  and  scribes”  (Matt,  xxiii.  34).  Prophecy  is  a  miraculous  gift, 
analogous  to  the  power  of  casting  out  devils,  and  might  be  bestowed 
on  or  assumed  by  people  whose  conduct  was  not  good  (Matt, 
vii.  22).  These  are  false  prophets  (Matt.  vii.  15);  and  we  gather 
that  the  false  prophet  specially  concerned  himself  with  that  topic 
on  which  Christians  are  forbidden  to  speculate  (Matt.  xxiv.  36), 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  Second  Advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  11,  23,  24). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Acts  we  read  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  on  several 
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occasions  we  find  the  same  gift  bestowed  on  the  newly  baptized. 
We  may  suppose  this  form  of  prophecy  to  have  been  an  ecstatic 
outburst  of  thanksgiving  and  adoration  ;  but  this  particular  form  of 
the  grace  does  not  appear  to  have  been  universal  or  permanent, 
nor  did  it  make  its  recipient  a  prophet  in  the  regular  acceptation 
of  the  word. 

But  we  meet  also  with  persons  who  were  recognised  as  prophets 
and  of  the  same  family  as  the  prophets  of  old,  because  in  their  case 
inspiration  was  not,  indeed,  habitual,— this  it  never  was, — but  at 
any  rate  frequently  recurrent.  We  find  them  at  Jerusalem  (xi.  27), 
at  Antioch  (xiii.  1),  at  Tyre  (xxi.  4),  at  Caesarea  (xxi.  9),  but  not 
elsewhere.  Some  of  them  were  men,  some  were  “  virgins.”  They 
read  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  (v.  3),  or  predicted  future  events 
(xi.  28,  xxi.  n),  or  delivered  special  mandates  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  Church  (xiii.  2).  Some  of  them  were  also  teachers  (xiii.  1); 
and  two,  Judas  and  Silas,  exhorted  the  brethren  at  Antioch  with 
many  words  (xv.  32),  explaining  to  them  the  circumcision  dispute, 
and  pressing  upon  them  the  acceptance  of  the  Jerusalem  Decree. 

One  passage  in  the  Book  of  Acts  relating  to  prophecy  is  so 
important  that  it  calls  for  special  comment.  Originally  there  were 
at  Antioch  two  Churches,  one  of  Jews  and  one  of  Greeks,  and  even 
at  the  time  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  it  is  not  clear  to 
what  extent  the  two  had  been  amalgamated.  The  Gentile  Church 
was  founded  by  men  of  Cyrene,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene  was  one  of 
the  prophets  and  teachers  by  whom  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  set 
apart  for  their  mission  (xi.  19,  20,  xiii.  1).  The  selection  or 
ordination  of  the  two  evangelists  may  possibly  have  been  the  act 
of  the  Greek  Church  alone.  Nor  is  it  certain  what  it  was  that  the 
prophets  and  teachers  actually  did.  We  may,  however,  suppose 
with  great  probability  that  the  plan  of  a  missionary  campaign  had 
already  been  discussed  and  approved,  and  that  the  whole  Church 
was  gathered  together,  fasting  and  praying  for  some  definite  word 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  telling  them  whither  to  go  and  whom  to 
send.  All  eyes  and  hearts  would  be  fixed  upon  the  five  prophets 
through  whom  the  heavenly  voice  had  so  often  made  itself  heard 
before.  At  last  the  mandate  comes  and  the  mouthpiece  speaks  : 
“  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul.”  A  very  similar  account  of  the 
method  of  prophecy  is  given  by  Hermas,  who  knew  it  well.  “  When 
the  man  who  hath  the  divine  spirit  cometh  into  a  congregation  of 
righteous  men  who  have  the  faith  of  the  divine  spirit,  and  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  congregation  of  those  men  is  made  to  God,  then  the 
angel  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  who  is  attached  to  him,  fills  the  man, 
and  the  man  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  speaketh  to  the 
assembly  as  the  Lord  willeth  ”  (Aland,  xi.  9).  What  we  find 
described  here  is  not  the  ordinary  meeting  for  public  worship,  but 
a  special  assembly  of  intercession  for  a  definite  object 
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Elsewhere  also  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14)  we  find  the  prophet  playing 
the  same  part  in  the  selection  of  God’s  ministers.  Timothy,  how¬ 
ever,  though  marked  out  by  the  prophets,  was  commissioned  and, 
as  we  should  say,  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery.  St.  Luke  does  not  expressly  say  that  the  presbyters  laid 
hands  on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  but  this  is  probably  what  he  means. 

Generally  speaking,  from  the  Book  of  Acts  we  should  infer 
that  the  gift  of  prophecy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  was  not 
commonly  bestowed,  that  its  form  was  that  of  direct  inspiration, 
that  its  expression  was  occasional  and  limited.  In  1  Peter,  James, 
Jude,  Hebrews,  we  read  of  no  prophets  at  all.  In  2  Peter  (ii.  n) 
mention  is  made  of  false  prophets.  John  knows  both  of  false 
prophets  and  of  true  (1  John  iv.  1 ;  Apoc.  xi.  18,  xix.  20).  If 
we  take  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  find  little  or  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  prophets  at  Ephesus  (see,  however,  Eph.  iv.  11),  or 
Philippi,  or  Colossae,  or  in  Galatia,  or  at  Rome.  Prophecy  is, 
indeed,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xii.  6) ;  but  when 
the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  longed  to  impart  unto  that  Church  some 
spiritual  gift  (i.  11),  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  he  hoped 
to  stir  up  a  grace  which  as  yet  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
But  in  two  Churches,  at  Thessalonica  and  at  Corinth,  we  find  a 
very  different  state  of  things.  Both  were  new  Churches,  composed 
probably  in  the  main  of  Gentiles,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had 
been  idolaters.  Yet  in  both  these  communities  prophets  were  very 
numerous,  and  the  apostle  gave  them  great  encouragement  (1  Thess. 
v.  19;  1  Cor.  xiv.  39). 

At  Thessalonica  the  prophets  were  busily  doing  exactly  what 
our  Lord  forbade,  they  were  proclaiming  that  the  day  of  Christ 
was  imminent  ( iviarrjKev ,  ii.  2) ;  and  for  this  error  they  were  rebuked 
by  St.  Paul.  Even  in  this  town,  prophetism  appears  to  have  been 
very  active  and,  on  the  whole,  mischievous.  There  were  those  who 
regarded  it  with  disfavour,  and  wished  to  suppress  it  altogether,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  bring  it  under  control  by  the  imposition  of  restraints 
which  St  Paul  thought  too  rigorous.  “  Quench  not  the  Spirit, ”  he 
says;  “despise  not  prophesyings  ”  (1  Thess.  v.  19,  20).  At  the 
same  time  he  adds  a  needful  word  of  warning :  “  Prove  all  things ; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 

But  at  Corinth  the  state  of  affairs  was  really  extraordinary. 
The  number  of  those  who  laid  claim  to  the  spiritual  gifts  of  speak¬ 
ing  with  tongues  and  of  prophecy  must  have  been  very  large.  But 
these  miraculous  endowments,  instead  of  leading  to  meekness  and 
unity,  caused  much  angry  rivalry,  which  turned  even  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  into  a  scene  of  disorder.  These  were  not 
good  fruits  ;  indeed,  to  speak  quite  plainly,  they  are  the  contra¬ 
diction  of  anything  that  we  can  reasonably  attribute  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  St  Paul  treats  these  extravagances  with  great  wisdom.  He 
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asserts  his  own  authority,  both  as  apostle  and  as  prophet,  with 
explicit  resolution.  But  he  deals  only  with  the  symptoms,  with  the 
disorders.  He  does  not  name  the  offenders,  nor  does  he  charge 
them  with  self-deceit,  nor  does  he  expressly  point  out  in  what  way 
their  notion  of  “prophecy,”  of  “liberty,”  was  connected  with  those 
moral  and  doctrinal  extravagances  which  he  condemns.  But  he 
lays  down  firmly  the  rule  of  decency  and  order,  the  great  principles 
of  Charity  and  Unity,  and  points  out  clearly  the  besetting  danger  of 
what  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  called  Enthusiasm.  “  Know¬ 
ledge  puffeth  up.”  Knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  mysteries,  is 
very  closely  related  to  prophecy.  A  close  parallel  to  the  conduct 
of  St.  Paul  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  George  Fox  towards  the 
Bristol  fanatics.  Fox  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  apostle. 
He,  too,  had  fostered  and  encouraged  prophecy,  and,  when  the 
behaviour  of  Naylor  opened  his  eyes  to  the  gulf  at  his  feet,  he  acted 
in  the  same  way  as  St.  Paul,  not  denying  his  own  principles,  but 
building  the  necessary  fence  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice  with 
authority,  discretion,  and  reserve. 

From  Fox’s  own  account  we  could  hardly  guess  the  nature  and 
the  peril  of  the  Bristol  crisis,  and  we  can  do  little  more  than  guess 
at  the  inner  history  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  But  in  the  time  of 
Fox,  and  afterwards  of  Wesley,  Bristol,  a  seaport  and  a  great  seat 
of  the  slave  trade,  was  not  unlike’Corinth  in  some  pertinent  features. 
Corinth  had  never  borne  a  good  reputation,  nor  had  Greeks  ever 
been  patient  of  discipline  in  any  shape.  It  is  in  such  places  that 
the  leaven  of  Christianity  produces  the  most  violent  fermentation. 
Sudden  conversions  are  common ;  and  the  sudden  conversion  of  an 
undisciplined  character  is  always  strongly  mystical.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  many  prophets  in  the  town,  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  would  be  the  results. 

At  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  prophecy  bore  its  usual  and  proper 
form  of  “revelation”  (i  Cor.  xiv.  26),  that  is  to  say,  of  immediate 
communication  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Revelation  always  implies 
Ecstasy  (Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5,  xx.  17),  that  state  which  is  also  called 
“being  in  the  Spirit”  (Apoc.  i.  10),  and  is  described  by  St.  Paul 
himself  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  as  a  condition  in  which  the  man  knew  not 
whether  he  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  trance, 
in  which  sense  was  suspended,  but  intelligence,  though  not  active, 
was  quickened  into  a  condition  of  high  receptivity.  The  prophet 
understood  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  when  he  spoke,  spoke  intelli¬ 
gible  words.  Hence  he  might  be  said  to  edify,  comfort,  console 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  3).  He  read  the  secrets  of  men’s  hearts  (ibid.  24,  25), 
and  the  hearers  might  learn  from  his  prophecies  (ibid.  31).  Both 
the  prophet  and  the  speaker  with  tongues  were  allowed  to  “give 
thanks”  after  Communion  (ibid.  16).  But  the  Prophet  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  Teacher  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  The  distinction 
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rests  not  so  much  on  the  matter  of  prophecy  as  on  its  form. 
Prophecy  was  ecstatic  (those  later  writers  who  denied  this  only 
meant  that  Christian  ecstasy  differed  from  Pagan) ;  it  was  a  direct 
communication  from  the  Spirit,  a  revelation,  not,  like  Teaching,  an 
exposition  of  other  men’s  revelations.  For  this  reason  the  Prophet 
took  rank  before  the  Teacher,  indeed  before  every  member  of  the 
Church  except  the  apostles.  Yet,  of  course,  the  same  man  might 
be  at  once  Apostle,  Prophet,  and  Teacher.  The  Prophet  was  an 
ornament,  but  not  an  officer  of  the  Church ;  and  the  manifestation 
of  his  gift  was  so  occasional  that  he  cannot  have  been  intrusted,  at 
any  rate  in  his  capacity  of  Prophet,  with  any  regulat  ministrations. 
Indeed  this  is  self-evident  from  the  fact  that  there  were  women  who 
prophesied  as  well  as  men. 

When  we  come  to  ask  what  were  the  precise  subjects  of  Corin¬ 
thian  prophecy,  we  find  ourselves  on  uncertain  ground.  Yet,  when 
we  consider  the  topics  dwelt  upon  by  the  apostle,  and  compare  them 
with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  themes  of  prophecy  elsewhere, 
we  can  arrive  at  a  tenable  conclusion. 

At  Thessalonica,  the  favourite  subject  was  the  Second  Advent, 
a  question  which  involved  that  of  the  condition  of  the  faithful  dead 
(1  Thess.  iv.  14  sqq.).  Beyond  a  doubt  this  would  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  burden  of  speculation  at  Corinth  also,  as  it  always  has 
been  everywhere.  Hence  St  Paul  addresses  to  that  Church  the 
noblest  of  all  his  prophecies  on  this  very  point  (1  Cor.  xv.).  There 
were  many  ways  in  which  the  prophet  might  speak  of  Eschatology 
without  infringing  our  Lord’s  prohibition.  He  might  have  a  vision 
of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  like  Ignatius,  or  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  like  Perpetua,  or  of  heaven  and  hell,  like  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter ,  or  of  the  signs  that  precede  the  Second 
Advent,  like  the  author  of  the  Didache .  Even  this  alluring  theme 
was  full  of  peril.  It  was  forbidden  to  fix  a  date  for  the  Second 
Advent,  and  this  command  was  often  forgotten.  But  there  were 
some  at  Corinth  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  If 
St.  Paul  means  that  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  there 
were  Gnostic  prophets  who  did  the  same  thing. 

Again,  there  were  those  who  defended  the  act  of  the  man  who 
had  married  his  father’s  wife  (1  Cor.  v.  1,  2).  St.  Paul  tells  them 
that  they  are  “  puffed  up.”  But  it  is  knowledge  which  “  puffeth  up  ” 
(viii.  1),  and  knowledge  is  practically  identical  with  prophecy  (xiii.  2). 
Sexual  irregularity  has,  in  fact,  often  been  justified  by  pretenders  to 
the  inner  light,  and  cannot  be  justified  in  any  other  way. 

Another  subject  which  exercised  the  minds  of  the  prophets  was 
that  of  Church  discipline.  Ignatius  gives  us  the  text  of  one  of  his 
own  prophecies,  in  which  occur  the  words,  “  Do  nothing  without 
the  bishop  ”  {Phil.  vii. ).  Hermas  also  touches  on  the  relation  of 
the  prophet  to  the  presbyter  ( Vis.  iii.  1.  8,  9),  and  Montanism  was 
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largely  concerned  with  this  point.  If  there  were  prophecies  on  the 
one  side,  there  would  be  prophecies  also  on  the  other,  and  certainly 
the  Corinthian  prophets,  numerous  and  self-assertive,  and  claiming 
some  authority  in  the  regulation  of  public  worship,  would  not 
tamely  submit  to  the  direction  of  officials.  Indeed,  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church  we  cannot  affirm  with  confidence  that  there  were  any 
officials  at  all. 

To  some  extent  the  Corinthians  must  have  been  self-deluded. 
The  genuine  spirit  of  prophecy  has  never  been  given  to  masses  of 
men ;  nor  can  it  often  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  who,  but  the 
other  day,  were  worshipping  stocks  and  stones,  and  contaminated 
by  the  vices  of  such  a  city  as  Corinth.  But  St.  Paul  could  not 
absolutely  forbid  this  outbreak  of  fanaticism.  He  was  himself  the 
most  remarkable  of  Christian  prophets,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
longing  unspeakably  to  see  others  like  himself.  He  would  believe 
the  best.  After  all,  among  the  tares  would  be  blades  of  wheat,  and 
he  would  not  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  plucking  up  these.  But  the 
consequences  are  very  clearly  to  be  discerned.  The  Church  of 
Corinth  was  full  of  the  most  shocking  disorders,  both  in  faith  (i  Cor. 
xv.  12)  and  in  morals.  If  there  was  any  control  there,  we  cannot 
see  where  it  resided,  or  what  was  its  good.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  if  this  form  of  prophetism  had  not  disappeared,  the  Church 
could  not  possibly  have  endured. 

Prophetism  sums  up  in  one  word  the  difference  between  St.  Paul 
the  mystic  and  St.  Peter  the  disciplinarian.  Where  a  body  of 
prophets  has  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  discipline  is  impos¬ 
sible.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  confusion  which  reigned  at  Corinth, 
and  possibly  in  a  lower  degree  at  Thessalonica,  was  abnormal.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Churches  were,  as  they  had  been  from  the  first, 
carefully  instructed  and  diligently  supervised ;  and  what  is  true  of  a 
couple  of  Greek  communities  in  Europe  is  by  no  means  true  of 
Asiatic  Christianity.  How  things  were  ordered  in  the  Eastern 
Churches  we  can  gather  with  confidence  from  the  notices  in  the 
Book  of  Acts,  from  1  Peter,  from  Hebrews,  and  from  the  Letters 
to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse.  Indeed,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  tell  the  same  tale. 

The  communities  addressed  in  1  Peter  were  clearly  under  strict 
and  sober  government ;  but  their  organisation,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  descry  it,  was  of  a  very  simple,  primitive  kind.  In  the  first  place, 
the  writer  does  not  use  the  word  “  Church,”  a  peculiarity  which  he 
shares  with  Hebrews,  for  in  that  Epistle  also,  “  Church,”  though 
it  twice  occurs  (ii.  12,  in  quotation  from  O.T.,  xii.  23),  does  not 
bear  its  familiar  technical  sense.  He  calls  himself  “an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ”  (i.  1),  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  “a  witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ”  (v.  1) ;  but  he  writes  with  the  greatest  modesty 
ill  a  tone  of  exhortation,  not  of  command,  exhorting,  not  rebuking, 
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calling  himself  a  brother  of  the  presbyters.  Nothing  in  the  Epistle 
is  more  authoritative  than  the  brief  emphatic  phrase  in  which  he 
commends  the  faithfulness  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Silvanus. 
Clearly  he  expected  to  be  heard  with  deference ;  but  the  tone  is  just 
what  we  should  have  expected  in  St.  Peter,  and  just  what  we  should 
not  have  expected  in  anyone  masquerading  under  his  name.  He 
addresses  his  readers  as  the  Dispersion,  the  brethren  or  brotherhood 
(“  the  brethren  ”  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  Acts),  and  uses  the  word 
“Christian.”  If  there  were  any  widows  or  orphans  receiving 
regular  assistance  from  the  common  fund,  at  any  rate  they  are  not 
mentioned.  The  Deacon  possibly  did  not  exist,  certainly  is  not 
named.  There  was  no  Bishop  \  the  noun  iirio-KOTros  is  used  of 
Christ  (ii.  25),  and  the  verb  Ittktkottuv  of  the  Presbyters  (v.  2),  in  a 
manner  which  shows  us  how  the  title  came  into  being  as  a  synonym 
for  Shepherd ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet  definitely  assumed  an  official 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyter  who,  as  we  know  from 
Acts,  was  the  original  rector  and  pastor  of  the  Church,  wields  great 
authority,  which  he  is  strongly  admonished  to  exert  with  willingness, 
uprightness,  and  sobriety.  Of  the  Sacraments,  Baptism  is  spoken  of 
as  having  a  saving  power  (iii.  21) ;  the  Eucharist  is  not  mentioned. 

Thus  the  organisation  also  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  same 
primitive  simplicity  that  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the 
Epistle  in  other  points.  If  we  attach  any  historical  value  to  Acts 
— and  how  can  we  help  doing  this?— the  polity  of  the  Petrine 
Churches  is  more  conservative  than  that  depicted  in  or  suggested  by 
any  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

But,  now,  if  the  relation  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline 
Epistles  is  as  it  has  here  been  described,  if  in  dogma  they  agree 
and  in  practice  they  differ,  and  if,  when  they  differ,  the  Petrine 
Epistle  is  more  primitive,  as  it  proved  to  be  more  enduring,  how 
are  we  to  explain  these  singular  facts  ? 

We  may  say  that  the  sub-apostolic  Church,  with  all  its  reverence 
for  St.  Paul,  failed  to  understand  his  idea  of  Freedom,  that  his  pure 
and  noble  mysticism  was  too  hard  for  them  (Sue tvoyjtov,  2  Pet.  iii.  16), 
that  the  time  for  it  was  not  yet  come,  and  that  God  sent  His  people 
back  again  into  the  wilderness  after  a  first  glimpse  of  the  Promised 
Land. 

But,  then,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  where  the 
Petrine  writer  falls  away  from  St.  Paul  he  is  falling  back  upon 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  ?  If  his  Christianity  had  been  derived  from 
that  of  St.  Paul  he  could  not  have  taken  this  line.  Those  who 
started  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mysticism  of  St.  Paul  became 
Antinomians ;  this  is  what  actually  happened  to  many  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  to  many  sects  in  later  times.  If  the  Petrine  writer  fell  back,  he 
must  have  had  something  to  fall  back  upon.  There  must  have 
been  some  other  stamp  of  Christianity,  some  other  method  of 
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working  out  in  detail  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection,  than  that 
described  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  That  there  actually  was  one — 
indeed  that  there  were  several — we  learn  not  only  from  the  Gospels 
and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  but  from  St.  Paul’s  own 
testimony. 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  why  should  the  Petrine  writer  be  thought 
to  have  fallen  back  at  all?  Why  should  not  his  Epistle  be  just 
what  it  professes  to  be,  the  work  of  St.  Peter  himself? 

Note  on  Post-Apostolic  Prophecy . 

Ignatius  describes  one  subject  of  his  prophetic  visions  in  Trail . 

V.,  Svvcljulcu  vociv  ra  hvovpdvia  Kal  ras  TO7ro0ctrias  Tas  ayyeXiKas  Kal  Tas 
(Tvarda-eis  ras  dp\ovTiKa^  opard  re  Kal  aopara . 

In  another  very  remarkable  passage,  Phil  vii.,  he  gives  the  actual 
text  of  one  of  his  prophecies,  to  Sc  Uvevpua  iKrjpvo-o’ev  \iyov  TaSc* 

X(D/HS  TOV  ItTKTKOTTOV  p.rj$€V  7TOL€LT€ *  T7JV  (TapKa  VpLWV  0)5  VaOV  ©€O0 

rrjpeire •  rrjv  €V(oortv  ayaTrarr  tovs  pLepiorpovs  <J>evy ere*  p.Lp.rjral  y(v tarO* 
*1  rj<rov  X-piarrov,  a>?  Kal  avros  rov  Uarpos  avrov. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  subject-matter  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Teacher,  but  that  the  form  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Teaching.  The  admonitions  are  given  as  a  direct  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  hence  in  style  they  are  ejaculatory  and 
dogmatic,  not  discursive. 

Ignatius  exhorted  Polycarp  to  pray  for  the  same  gift. 

Poly  carp,  i.,  alrov  crvvtcriv  irXdova  fjs 

Ibid,  ii.,  Ta  Se  aopara  aira  tva  oro i  cfravepwOfi,  Iva  prjSevos  XtiTrr) 
Kal  TravTOS  xaptcr/xaros  7T€piorarevr]s. 

Polycarp  acknowledges  that  he  himself  did  not  possess  the  gift 
of  prophecy. 

Ad  Phil \  xii.,  “confido  enim  uos  bene  exercitatos  esse  in  sacris 
literis,  et  nihil  uos  latet ;  mihi  autem  non  est  concessum.”  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  follow  humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul, 
ibid.  iii. 

Here  we  see  that  a  great  and  recognised  and  most  authoritative 
Teacher  might  yet  not  be  a  prophet.  But  before  Polycarp’s  death 
this  grace  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  Martyrium  Polyc .  v.,  Set  /*c 
£o>vra  KaraKarjv at.  With  him  as  with  all  prophets  the  gift  took  the 
form  of  a  vision  or  voice. 

The  prophecies  of  Montanus,  Prisca,  Maximilla,  and  others  of 
the  same  sect,  will  be  found  collected  in  Bonwetsch,  Montanismus , 
p.  197  sqq. 

Tertullian  says  of  them,  de  exhort .  cast .  io,  “uisiones  uident  et 
ponentes  faciem  deorsum  etiam  uoces  audiunt  manifestas  tarn 
salutares  quam  occultas.” 

Salutares  means  moral  or  disciplinary,  as  in  the  second  passage 
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from  Ignatius.  Occultas  means  pertaining  to  heavenly  mysteries, 
as  in  the  first.  Oehler  does  not  explain  the  words  ponentes  faciem 
deorsum  ;  apparently  the  prophet  bent  his  head  downwards  in  the 
attitude  of  listening  to  a  voice  from  above. 

Of  Ecstasy,  Tertullian  says,  adit.  Marc.  iv.  22,  “gratiae  extasis 
amentia.  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  praesertim  cum  gloriam 
Dei  conspicit,  uel  cum  per  eum  Deus  loquitur,  necesse  est  excidat 
sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet  uirtute  diuina.”  This  agrees  very  well 
with  the  language  of  St.  Paul. 

Alcibiades  (or  Miltiades),  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  17.  1,  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  Montanists  entitled  7 rcpl  tov  prj  8etv  iv  iKo-Tacrci  \a\civ : 
but  he  was  certainly  using  the  word  cKo-raais  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
for  it  is  used  of  true  Christian  prophecy,  Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5,  xx.  17, 
and  “  to  speak  in  ecstasy  ”  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  “  to 
speak  in  the  Spirit.”  And  the  author  to  whom  we  owe  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  treatise  of  Alcibiades  (or  Miltiades)  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  mark  of  the  false  prophet  is  not  ecstasy  but  parecstasy — that  is 
to  say,  debased  ecstasy,  o  \l/cvSo7rpo<f>^Trjs  iv  TrapcKardcrcL ,  <5  €7T€tcu 

aScia  teal  a<£o/3ia,  ap^opcvos  pcv  i£  ckovctlov  dpaOCaSy  Karacrrpicjnjjv  Sc 
els  olkovctlov  paviav  ijsvxrj s.  The  false  prophet  was  culpably  ignorant 
— that  is  to  say,  he  was  one  so  far  deficient  in  morals,  or  instruction, 
or  both,  that  the  brethren  could  not  regard  him  as  a  likely  organ 
for  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  his  trance  was  “  a  madness.”  Madness 
will  mean  frenzied  utterance  or  gesticulation  and  “  possession.” 
The  last,  in  particular,  was  a  most  serious  point.  Simon  Magus 
“  gave  out  that  he  himself  was  some  great  one  ”  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  and 
Montanus  said,  “I  am  the  Lord  God  Almighty  coming  down  in 
man  ”  (Epiph.  Haer.  xi.  p.  437), — a  phrase  which  is  strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  demoniac,  “  My  name  is  Legion  ”  (Mark  v.  9).  The 
idea  that  the  spirit,  good  or  bad,  takes  possession  of  the  man, 
replaces  his  personality,  and  speaks  with  his  own  voice,  is  wholly 
alien  to  Biblical  prophecy,  and  belongs  to  demonology  or  heathen 
vaticination.  But  ignorance  was  quite  serious  enough.  It  would 
be  shown  by  demanding  payment  or  expecting  reward  as  a  prophet 
(Eus.  H.  E.  v.  18;  Hermas,  Mand.  xi.) ;  by  doctrinal  unsoundness 
(1  John  iv.  1,  2) ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  a  loyal  Churchman  by  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  wholesome  and  apostolic  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Professor  Harnack  ( Lehre  der  zwolf  Apostel,  p.  126)  is  inclined 
to  regard  all  these  tests  as  invented  by  the  later  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  Montanists.  But  they  are  obvious 
deductions  from  eternal  common  sense.  Except  non-fulfilment  of 
predictions,  for  which  the  existing  brotherhood  might  have  to  wait 
in  vain,  the  one  and  only  test  of  genuine  prophecy  is  that  of  con¬ 
formity  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  undoubted  prophets,  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles ;  and  this  test  all  Christians  were  bound  to 
apply  at  all  times  under  very  serious  penalties. 
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A  careful  review  of  the  facts  seems  to  show  two  things  very 
distinctly:  (i)  that  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  normal  state  of  a  Christian  community  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles ;  (2)  that  the  Prophet  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
same  thing  as  the  Teacher.  The  two  functions  might,  no  doubt,  be 
combined,  but  in  themselves  they  are  radically  different. 

§  7.  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

We  may  proceed  to  compare,  in  the  next  place,  the  characters 
and  histories  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  To  some  extent,  at  any- 
rate,  the  investigation  will  throw  further  light  upon  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

When  St.  Stephen  was  stoned  to  death  the  witnesses  laid  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Saul 
(Acts  vii.  58).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of 
Hebrews,  and  a  Pharisee  (Phil.  iii.  5),  born  in  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  but 
brought  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  famous 
Gamaliel  (Acts  xxiii.  3).  He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  son  of  a 
Roman  citizen  (Acts  xxii.  28),  spoke  and  wrote  Greek,  used  the 
Greek  Bible,  and  had  some  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
(Acts  xvii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  33 ;  Tit.  i.  12). 

We  are  not  told  at  what  age  he  left  Tarsus,  but  he  was  probably 
verging  on  man’s  estate  at  the  time,  for  he  had  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  he  continued  to  regard 
the  city  as  his  home  and  natural  place  of  shelter  (Acts  ix.  30).  He 
was  no  cosmopolitan,  and  though  he  passed  his  early  years  under 
the  shadow  of  a  Greek  university,  remained  a  strict  Jew.  Yet 
Tarsus  was  a  Stoic  stronghold,  and  St.  Paul  had  read  and  admired 
at  least  one  Stoic  poet.  He  was  aware  then  that  there  was  current 
among  educated  heathen  a  view  of  God  as  the  great  indwelling 
Spirit  which  is  antagonistic  to  any  shape  of  formalism.  But  doubt¬ 
less  he  had  imbibed  this  belief  from  Scripture,  and  from  the 
struggles  of  his  own  spiritual  experience — if  we  may  regard  Rom. 
vii.  9  sqq.  as  referring  to  a  time  preceding  that  of  his  conversion. 
We  may  suppose  that  he  was  a  Pharisaic  Mystic  of  the  same  type 
as  St.  James.  But  we  first  see  him  at  Jerusalem,  approving  of 
Stephen’s  death,  leading  and  goading  on  the  party  of  persecution. 

So  far  he  appears  to  us  as  well-born,  probably  wealthy,  well- 
educated,  still  young,  full  of  fiery  conviction  and  prompt  resolution, 
a  natural  leader  of  men  in  times  of  great  excitement.  He  was 
unmarried  and  childless,  and  seems  to  have  owed  his  power 
entirely  to  the  vigour  of  his  character,  for  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

Not  content  with  oppressing  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  he 
extorted  from  the  high  priest  a  despatch  authorising  the  extermina- 
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tion  of  the  heretics  at  Damascus,  and  was  on  his  way  to  that  city, 
“  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter,”  when  he  was  struck  down 
to  the  earth  by  that  Jesus  whom  he  was  persecuting.  Thus  in  one 
moment  he  became  a  Christian. 

All  attempts  to  account  for  his  conversion  by  natural  agencies 
are  vain.  No  doubt  the  way  for  this  astounding  change  had  been 
prepared.  St.  Paul  was  familiar  with  many  thoughts  of  many 
minds ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  also  with  that  lurking  sense  of 
disappointment  which  always  besets  those  who  set  their  hopes  on 
anything  lower  than  the  highest,  and  he  had  seen  St.  Stephen  die. 
But  the  final  blow  was  struck  from  above  with  overwhelming  force 
and  instantaneous  effect. 

His  change  was  not  from  immorality  to  morality,  but  from  one 
principle  of  action  to  another,  from  moralism  to  mysticism.  It  was 
analogous,  not  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Augustine,  but  to  that  of 
Luther,  or  Wesley,  or  Law.  But  the  point  is,  that  these  sudden 
changes  always  leave  a  mark.  A  swift  uplifting,  because  it  is  so 
immediately  divine,  gives  great  nobility  of  mind.  It  carries  the 
man  up  at  once  into  a  sphere  from  which  all  forms,  props, 
mechanisms,  seem  very  little  things,  and  it  imparts  great  peace, 
confidence,  and  joy.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  a  breach  between 
the  present  and  the  past.  The  converted  man  looks  back  upon  his 
old  struggles  with  fear,  pain,  and  horror.  For  him  the  hopeful 
promise  of  discipline  and  obedience  ended  only  in  cruel  defeat 
Of  what  value,  then,  can  they  be  to  others  ? 

The  Vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  is  enough  to  stamp  St 
Paul  as  a  prophet ;  but  throughout  his  life  he  continued  to  receive 
immediate  manifestations  of  God’s  presence  and  care.  His  revela¬ 
tions,  conveyed  sometimes  in  trance,  sometimes  in  dream ;  bringing 
sometimes  directions,  sometimes  prohibitions ;  sometimes  unfolding 
mysteries,  sometimes  displaying  the  formless  glory  of  things  un¬ 
speakable — were  very  numerous  (Acts  xvi.  6,  9,  xviii.  9,  10,  xix.  21, 
xx.  23,  29,  xxii.  17,  xxvii.  23,  24;  Gal.  ii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1-7). 
The  sense  of  direct  inspiration  seems  never  to  have  failed  him, 
except  perhaps  when  discipline  was  in  question  (1  Cor.  vii.  12). 
Much  of  his  knowledge  in  the  faith  was  imparted  to  him  through 
the  same  channel  (Eph.  iii.  3 ;  Gal.  i.  1 2  sqq.,  ii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3). 
But  here  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  making  a  distinction.  Even 
though  he  never  saw  Christ  in  the  flesh,  he  would  know,  from 
hearsay  or  from  reading,  the  general  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  and 
he  must  surely  have  learned  from  ordinary  sources  the  saying  of  our 
Lord’s  which  he  quoted  in  his  speech  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  35). 
What  he  means  is  probably,  that  the  one  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  inner  meaning  of  all  the  facts,  his  whole  theology,  came  to 
him  direct  by  way  of  revelation.  We  find  unmistakable  fruits  of 
his  prophetic  gift  in  Thessalonians  and  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
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Such  were  the  salient  features  in  the  character  and  history  of  St. 
Paul.  St.  Peter  on  every  point  forms  a  strong  contrast.  He  was  a 
poor  Galilean  fisherman,  a  labouring  man,  uneducated,  rough  in 
speech  and  manner  (Matt.  xxvi.  73  ;  Luke  xxii.  59;  Acts  iv.  13),  a 
husband,  and,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  a  father,  and  he  had 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  Saviour  upon  earth.  He  was  a 
simple  pious  Jew,  if  not  actually  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist  at 
any  rate  the  brother  of  one  who  was  (John  i.  40), — that  is  to  say,  he 
was  open-minded  and  docile,  a  son  of  Abraham  who  did  not  pre¬ 
sume  upon  that  privilege  (Luke  iii.  8),  but  was  well  aware  of  the 
need  of  repentance,  and  was  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  the  advent  of  Messiah. 

He  was  a  married,  uneducated  labourer.  Such  men  always  bear 
the  stamp  of  their  class.  In  England,  and  presumably  elsewhere, 
they  are  tender-hearted,  but  slow.  They  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
hard  realities  of  life  to  be  greatly  elated  or  greatly  depressed.  But 
they  make  fine  soldiers,  who  will  follow  their  captain  to  the  last, 
and  fall  where  he  has  placed  them. 

St.  Peter  is  often  spoken  of  as  ardent  and  impulsive,  but  our 
Lord  called  him  Cephas,  “  Rock,”  and  the  fiery  apostles  were  James 
and  John.  He  was  often  the  first  to  speak,  because  he  was  the 
leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Twelve.  The  quietest  of  men,  when 
driven  past  endurance,  are  often  fiercest ;  and  as  Moses,  the  meek, 
once  smote  an  Egyptian,  so  Peter  struck  a  hasty  blow  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  In  an  hour  of  utter  despair  and  extreme  alarm,  he 
denied  his  Lord.  The  Gospels  paint  him  as  a  man  of  slow  under¬ 
standing,  but  strong  conviction,  of  tender,  but  not  demonstrative 
feeling,  with  an  exquisitely  delicate  conscience,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
the  majesty  of  God.  It  was  he  who  made  the  great  confession, 
“Thou  art  the  Christ,”  and  yet  would  have  saved  Christ  from 
suffering  and  the  Cross  (Matt.  xvi.  16,  22),  just  as  the  disciples 
besought  St.  Paul  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  where  he  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxi.  12);  it  was  he  who  at  the  Last 
Supper  beckoned  to  St.  John  to  ask  the  question  which  he  dared 
not  ask  himself  (John  xiii.  24) ;  it  was  he,  again,  who  said,  “  Depart 
from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  ”  (Luke  v.  8) ;  who  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly  when  the  Saviour  turned  and  looked  upon 
him  (Luke  xxii.  62),  and  whose  repentance  and  forgiveness  are 
described  with  magical  power  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel.  The  Lord  loved  John  better,  but  He  trusted  Peter  more 
^  (Luke  xxii.  3  r,  32). 

We  may  imagine  Peter  as  a  shy,  timid,  embarrassed  man,  apt 
on  a  sudden  emergency  to  say  and  do  the  wrong  thing,  not  because 
he  was  hasty,  but  because  he  was  not  quick.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  become  leaders  because  they  have  been  called  and  appointed, 
not  because  nature  seems  to  have  marked  them  out  for  command 
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His  defect  had  been  want  of  readiness  and  decision.  When  this 
was  cured,  he  was  all  the  better  fitted  to  be  a  guide  and  pastor  by 
reason  of  the  weakness  which  the  Holy  Spirit  redressed.  “  Be  ye 
ready,”  he  says  in  his  Epistle  (1  Pet.  iii.  15),  “always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  for  a  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
you,  with  meekness  and  fear.”  He  was  meek  and  fearful,  and  he 
knew  well  the  danger  of  unreadiness. 

St.  Peter  had  been  instructed,  trained,  disciplined  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  and  led  on  in  smooth  and  unbroken  progress  from  the 
law  to  the  gospel.  He  was  a  prophet,  but  hardly  a  visionary.  He 
had  witnessed  the  Transfiguration,  he  had  seen  the  risen  Saviour, 
he  had  received  admonition  in  his  trance  at  Joppa,  and  an  angel 
had  been  sent  to  deliver  him  from  prison.  The  Holy  Ghost  had 
come  down  upon  him  at  Pentecost  But  we  do  not  read  that  he 
enjoyed  the  same  kind,  or  the  same  frequency,  of  communion  with 
the  unseen  world  which  was  given  to  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  There 
is  the  same  shade  of  difference  that  we  observe  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  between  Moses  and  Jacob.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  to  St. 
Peter  the  past  would  not  wear  the  same  colour  as  to  St.  Paul. 
He  would  look  back  with  affection  and  regret  to  days  spent  in 
company  with  our  Lord  on  earth,  and  he  would  look  forward  with 
intense  longing  to  the  time  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  should  reappear. 
The  interval  would  appear  to  him  as  a  period  of  loss,  of  hope 
deferred ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  the  Epistle.  St.  Paul’s 
past  was  one  of  shame;  there  was  no  brightness  in  it;  and  his 
heart  swells  with  a  rapture  of  gratitude  when  he  thinks  of  his 
deliverance  from  the  city  of  confusion  and  house  of  bondage. 

We  need  not  here  dwell  minutely  on  the  history  of  St.  Peter 
as  it  is  given  in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  There 
he  appears  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  as  spokesman,  judge,  leader 
of  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem.  As  occasion  served,  and  the  frontier 
of  the  Church  was  pushed  forward,  he  made  excursions  to  other 
places.  We  see  him  at  Samaria,  passing  through  all  quarters  to 
Lydda  and  Joppa,  and  again  at  Caesarea.  After  this  we  read  of 
the  visit  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Jerusalem,  of  Herod’s  persecution, 
of  Peter’s  imprisonment,  deliverance,  and  departure  “to  another 
place.”  From  this  point  St.  Luke’s  thoughts  are  occupied  almost 
exclusively  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  But  on  three  occasions 
we  find  the  two  great  apostles  in  actual  personal  contact.  Here, 
then,  it  becomes  necessary  to  compare  the  narrative  given  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (Gal.  i. 
15-24,  ii.  1-10,  11  sqq.).  But  let  us  first  grasp  firmly  the  key 
to  all  the  difficulties  which  may  arise.  St.  Luke  is  writing  as  a 
historian ;  his  object  is  summa  sequi  fastigia  rerum ;  his  interest  lies 
in  the  permanent,  and  specially  in  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  the  first  monument  of  Canon  Law,  and  was 
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unquestionably  accepted  and  obeyed  by  the  Church  (Acts  xxi.  25  ; 
Apoc.  ii.  14,  20;  Eus.  H  E.v.  1.  26;  Tert.  de  Idol .  x. ;  Apol.  ix. ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  ii.  1.8 ;  Didache  vi. — I  quote  this  as  a  fourth 
century  authority.  The  Decree  was  falling  into  desuetude  in  the 
West  in  St.  Augustine's  time,  contra  Faust,  xxxii.  13).  St.  Paul's 
intention,  on  the  other  hand,  is  polemical,  autobiographical,  and 
apologetic.  Pie  wrote  in  the  midst  of  a  very  heated  dispute  which 
touched  him  particularly.  His  first  object  is  to  show  that  the 
Gentile  Christian  ought  not  to  accept  circumcision ;  and,  in  order 
to  establish  this  first  point,  he  goes  on  to  maintain  a  second,  that 
his  own  authority  is  equal,  and  even  superior,  to  that  of  St.  Peter. 

In  St.  Paul’s  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  St.  Peter  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  (Gal.  i.  15-24  compared  with  Acts  ix.  19-30). 
St.  Luke  says  that  immediately  after  his  conversion  St.  Paul 
preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  and  does  not 
mention  his  retirement  into  Arabia.  But  we  do  not  know  how 
long  that  retirement  lasted,  and  it  was  certainly  devoid  of  external 
incident.  It  was  of  deep  significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostle 
himself.  When  he  says  “immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood  ”  (Gal.  i.  1 6),  what  he  means  is  that  he  did  confer  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  did  not  apply  for  instruction  to  the  Twelve. 
He  looks  back  upon  that  time,  as  St.  Augustine  remembered 
the  days  that  immediately  followed  his  own  conversion,  as  a  period 
of  rapid  growth  and  great  joy;  but  he  uses  it  in  the  Epistle  as 
the  proof  of  his  independence.  It  is  natural  enough  that  it 
should  be  passed  over  in  Acts ;  nor  is  there  any  stumbling-block 
in  St  Luke’s  statement  that  St.  Paul  “immediately”  preached 
Christ.  The  very  day  after  his  baptism  the  apostle  may  have 
given  “  in  the  synagogues  ”  some  explanation  of  his  sudden  change ; 
he  was  a  fearless  man,  and  would  not  shrink  from  the  ordeal  of 
publicly  resigning  his  commission  from  the  high  priest  We  may 
suppose  that  he  did  this,  and  then  withdrew  for  a  brief  space  of 
recollection,  before  he  felt  able  definitely  to  advocate  his  new  faith. 
But,  in  any  case,  if  the  retirement  to  Arabia  lasted  but  a  few  weeks, 
the  word  “immediately”  may  very  well  pass.  A  proof  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  St.  Luke’s  information  is  to  be  found  in  his 
notice  of  the  manner  of  St.  Paul’s  escape  from  Damascus,  when  he 
was  let  down  from  the  wall  in  a  basket.  St.  Paul  does  not  mention 
the  fact  in  Galatians,  but  in  another  Epistle  he  incidentally  confirms 
what  St.  Luke  tells  us  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 

After  “  many  days,”  the  narrative  in  Acts  proceeds  (and  by  the 
vague  Hebrew  phrase  a  period  of  three  years  is  here  covered),  St 
Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  endeavoured  to  join  himself  to  the 
disciples.  The  phrase  is  a  little  singular,  and  seems  to  imply  that 
he  did  not  address  himself  to  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  Church. 
His  advances  were  met  with  great  and  not  unnatural  suspicion ;  but 
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the  good  Barnabas,  who  was  always  merciful  and  charitable,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  brought  him  to  the  apostles,  and  acted  as  his 
sponsor,  defending  Paul  against  those  whom  he  had  persecuted,  as 
he  afterwards  defended  Mark  and  Peter  against  Paul  himself.  We 
learn  from  Galatians  that  the  particular  apostles  in  question  were 
Peter  and  James  the  Lord's  brother.  In  Acts  we  read  that  St. 
Paul  spent  some  time  in  Jerusalem,  disputing  against  the  Hellenists. 
St.  Paul  himself  says  simply  that  he  abode  with  Peter  fifteen  days. 
We  are  to  understand,  either  that  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  Peter’s 
house,  or  that  at  the  end  of  this  fortnight  Peter  was  called  away  from 
Jerusalem;  for  Paul’s  object  here  is  simply  to  show  that  his 
personal  contact  with  Peter  had  been  very  slender.  For  the  same 
reason  he  omits  to  mention  the  attempt  upon  his  life  and  his  flight 
from  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  29,  30),  simply  informing  us  that  he  went 
away  to  Syria  and  Cilicia.  St.  Luke  says  that  he  went  home  to 
Tarsus.  The  difference  in  the  form  of  expression  may  possibly 
imply  that  Paul  used  Tarsus  as  a  centre  for  single-handed  missionary 
excursions  in  the  neighbouring  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  he  would  be  idle,  and  he  would  hardly  have  been  invited  to 
Antioch  unless  he  had  continued  to  display  both  zeal  and  capacity. 
From  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  St.  Paul  tells  us  he 
remained  unknown  by  face  (rjprjv  ayvoovfAtvos  tw  7rpoo'd)7ra),  Gal.  i. 
22)  unto  the  Churches  of  Judaea  which  were  in  Christ.  In  other 
words,  he  saw  them  no  more  till  his  next  visit  eleven  years  later ;  for 
we  give  the  more  natural  meaning  to  his  “  fourteen  years,”  if  we 
suppose  that  here  also  he  is  dating  from  his  spiritual  birthday. 

So  far  all  is  pretty  clear.  St.  Paul  had  seen  but  little  of  St 
Peter,  but  what  intercourse  there  had  been  was  not  unfriendly,  at 
any  rate  after  the  first  approach.  As  regards  the  second  meeting 
(Gal.  ii.  compared  with  Acts  xv.)  there  is  much  perplexity, 
which  we  can  only  resolve  by  making  large  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  intention  which  underlies  the  two  narratives. 

The  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Galatians,  has  been  identified  with  that  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Acts  (xi.  30) ;  but  there  are  many  objections  to  this. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  be  compelled  to  leave  a  blank  space 
of  ten  years  at  least  in  the  apostle’s  working  life.  But  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  probable  that  Barnabas,  having  once  taken  St.  Paul  by 
the  hand,  would  leave  him  unemployed  for  so  long  a  time.  Again, 
there  was  at  the  time  no  trace  of  the  circumcision  dispute;  and, 
moreover,  we  still  read  of  “  Barnabas  and  Saul  ”  at  that  date.  Saul 
was  as  yet  known  only  as  a  preacher  who  was  doing  good  work  at 
Antioch,  and  had  by  no  means  that  standing  which  is  implied  in 
the  narrative  of  Galatians.  It  is  far  easier  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
does  not  mention  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and  an  adequate 
reason  for  his  silence  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  who 
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tells  us  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  visited  the  elders,  but  does  not 
mention  the  apostles.  It  was  “about  that  time”  (Acts  xii.  i)  that 
Herod’s  persecution  was  in  progress,  and  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  the  two  Antiochene  envoys  did  not  on  this  occasion  meet 
any  of  the  Twelve.  But,  if  so,  this  visit  was  perfectly  immaterial  to 
the  argument  of  Galatians,  for  the  object  of  St.  Paul  there  is  to 
reckon  up  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  he  had  seen  and 
discoursed  with  St.  Peter. 

We  shall  be  on  safe  ground  if  we  follow  Bishop  Lightfoot  rather 
than  Professor  Ramsay,  and  conclude  that  what  we  find  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Galatians  is  that  occasion  on  which  “  Paul  and 
Barnabas  ”  (no  longer  “  Barnabas  and  Saul  ”)  were  sent  up  by  the 
Church  of  Antioch  to  attend  the  Council  at  Jerusalem.  With  them 
went  certain  others;  and  their  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress 
through  Phenice  and  Samaria  (Acts  xv.  3).  The  question  to  be 
decided  was  that  of  the  continued  obligation  of  circumcision,  which 
had  been  causing  great  trouble.  The  question  had  been  pushed 
forward  not  by  any  of  the  apostles,  but  by  “certain  men  which 
came  down  from  Judaea”  to  Antioch,  “certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  which  believed  ”  (Acts  xv.  1,  5),  by  the  Hotspurs  among 
the  Jewish  Christians.  These  extreme  ritualists  probably  looked 
to  James  as  their  leader  (Gal.  ii.  12).  They  would  be,  as  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  a  sore  trouble  to  their  nominal  chief,  whose 
opinions  they  exaggerated  and  caricatured.  At  the  same  time, 
James  would  be  extremely  anxious  to  retain  his  hold  upon  them, 
and  not  to  see  them  driven  into  open  revolt.  Such  a  position  of 
things  is  always  fruitful  of  grave  misunderstandings  between  the 
leaders  themselves.  They  want  to  keep  together  men  who  are 
pulling  in  different  directions,  and  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
charges  of  tergiversation  and  of  disloyalty  to  first  principles. 

According  to  St.  Luke,  the  two  envoys  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
by  commission  from  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  St.  Paul  tells  us  that 
he  was  directed  or  permitted  to  go  by  “  revelation,”  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  communication  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  two  modes  of 
expression  are  easily  reconcilable.  A  commission  from  the  Church 
of  Antioch  implied  a  revelation  (Acts  xiii.  1);  but  we  may  observe 
that  here  again  St.  Paul  is  striking  the  note  of  independence.  He 
was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  character,  services,  and 
position.  And  yet  the  tone  of  his  narrative  seems  to  say  that  there 
was  something  wanting,  something  which  he  does  not  quite  know  how 
to  express.  The  main  point  had  been  established,  yet  not  quite 
by  himself.  He  had  been  met  by  agreement  where  perhaps  he  did 
not  quite  expect  it,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  concessions  of 
which  he  did  not  quite  approve;  hence  he  manifests  a  certain 
uneasiness  lest  his  authority  should  have  suffered  disparagement 
in  the  opinion  of  his  more  immediate  followers.  For  there  were 
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jealous  eyes  and  bitter  spirits  on  the  watch  to  magnify  and  distort 
every  point  that  could  be  made  against  him. 

What  had  really  happened  we  may  gather  with  tolerable  clear¬ 
ness  by  piecing  together  the  accounts  given  in  Galatians  and  in 
Acts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  main  business  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  like  that  of  all  other  councils,  was  transacted 
in  committee.  St.  Paul  tells  us  of  the  committee ;  St.  Luke,  of  the 
general  assembly  in  which  formal  speeches  were  delivered  and  the 
decree  was  solemnly  adopted. 

It  seems  evident  that  in  this  committee  St.  Paul  had  been  in 
some  sense  put  upon  his  trial  before  the  twelve  apostles.  “  I  com¬ 
municated  unto  them,”  he  says,  “  that  gospel  which  I  preach  among 
the  Gentiles ;  but  privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputation,  lest 
by  any  means  I  should  run  or  had  run  in  vain.”  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  state  his  position  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  Church,  and  had  received  their  sanction  and  approval. 

This  seems  to  be  the  fact  which  St.  Paul  expresses  by  the 
singular  phrase  “  they  added  nothing  to  me,”  that  is  to  say,  “  they 
had  nothing  to  teach  me.”  There  is  an  embarrassment,  there  is  even 
a  touch  of  anger  in  St.  Paul’s  language  here  (Gal.  ii.  6),  which  seems 
to  spring  from  a  mortifying  sense  that  after  all  he  cannot  make 
his  position  quite  clear.  He  had  gone  to  Jerusalem  to  dictate 
terms,  and  those  from  whom  he  expected  opposition  had  offered 
none.  He  had  gone  as  the  equal  of  the  apostles,  and  his  enemies 
might  say  that  the  apostles  had  tried  and  acquitted  him.  There 
had  been  agreement  as  to  the  burning  question  of  circumcision, 
and  yet  he  had  been  made  to  feel  that  between  himself  and  the 
Twelve  there  existed  that  difference  of  principle  which,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  defined,  often  divides  men  like  a  river. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  sentences  in  St.  Paul’s  narrative  is  that 
in  which  he  describes  the  result  of  the  conference:  “James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who  were  reputed  to  be  pillars”  (here  again  the 
note  of  irony  is  heard),  “  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship ;  that  we  should  go  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  they  unto 
the  circumcision.”  There  was  a  compact,  St.  Paul  says.  The  field 
of  labour  was  divided.  Each  party  was  to  take  its  own  way,  but 
within  its  own  sphere. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  St.  Paul  himself  constantly 
preached  to  Jews  after  this  date,  and,  in  fact,  never  ceased  to  do  so. 
At  Corinth  he  turned  away  in  despair  from  blaspheming  Jews  (Acts 
xviii.  6) ;  yet  at  Ephesus,  again,  he  preached  in  the  synagogue  (Acts 
xix.  8),  and  almost  his  first  act  on  arriving  in  Rome  was  to  call 
together  the  chief  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxviii.  17).  St.  Peter,  on  the 
other  hand,  visite.d  Antioch ;  and  though  St.  Paul  blamed  the 
conduct,  he  made  no  complaint  of  the  presence  of  his  brother 
apostle.  St.  Peter  again,  if  he  had  not  actually  preached  in  Corinth, 
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which  is  far  from  unlikely,  had  friends  there,  and  a  party  known 
by  his  name ;  yet  here,  again,  St.  Paul  does  not  assert  that  any 
compact  had  been  broken.  The  brethren  of  the  Lord  again  were 
known  at  Corinth;  and  St.  John,  perhaps  in  St.  Paul’s  lifetime, 
exercised  authority  over  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Other 
apostles  again  are  connected  by  strong  tradition  with  Gentile 
Churches.  Nor,  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  John,  can  we  see  any 
reason  for  such  a  positive  delimitation  of  the  sphere  of  work  as 
seems  to  be  here  indicated.  Neither  of  them  taught  the  universal 
necessity  of  circumcision ;  both  allowed  the  rite  in  the  case  of 
Jewish  Christians;  St.  John  (in  the  Apocalypse),  and  probably  St. 
Peter,  admitted  a  certain  precedence  of  Jew  Christian  over  Gentile 
Christian,  and  this  was  in  all  respects  the  position  of  St.  Paul 
himself  (Acts  xi.  2  sqq.,  xv.  21;  Apoc.  vii.  4,  9 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  18; 
Rom.  iii.  1).  It  was  the  position  of  St.  James  also.  But  within 
this  general  agreement  in  principle  there  might  be,  and  no  doubt 
were,  considerable  differences  in  practice.  St.  Paul  obeyed  the 
ceremonial  Law  on  occasion  (1  Cor.  ix.  20;  Acts  xxi.  26),  but  on 
occasion  also  held  himself  perfectly  at  liberty  to  disregard  it.  St 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  Law  was  always  and 
everywhere  binding  upon  a  born  Jew  (Acts  xxi.  20,  xv.  21).  It 
followed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  James,  when  Jew  and  Gentile 
met,  they  could  not  eat  at  the  same  table.  St  Paul  held  very 
strongly  that  in  such  cases  the  Jew  ought  to  give  way.  St.  Peter 
held  that  in  such  cases  the  Jew  might  very  well  give  way,  but  was 
not  compelled  to  do  so.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  whole 
extent  of  the  difference  among  the  apostles  themselves. 

The  dispute  about  the  Law  was  local,  transient,  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  The  feeling  out  of  which  it  sprang  hardly  existed  except  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  even  there  the  body  of  the  Church  was  contented 
with  the  tolerant  Judaism  of  St.  James.  They  were  “  zealous  of 
the  Law,”  and  regarded  St.  Paul  with  suspicion,  not  on  account 
of  his  treatment  of  Gentile  converts,  but  because  they  had  been 
informed  that  he  taught  Jews  to  forsake  Moses  (Acts  xxi.  20,  21). 
There  was,  however,  a  party  at  Jerusalem  who  insisted  that  every 
Christian  ought  to  become  a  Jew.  It  existed  still  in  the  days  of 
Justin  Martyr  ( Trypho ,  47),  and  for  a  short  time  maintained  an 
active  propaganda  at  Antioch  and  in  Galatia ;  but  their  efforts  were 
discountenanced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  must  have 
quickly  died  away.  Nevertheless  Jerusalem  was  clearly  a  place 
which  required  special  treatment.  The  community  there  was 
almost  entirely  Jewish,  the  slightest  indiscretion  might  have  caused 
a  rupture,  and  St.  Paul  was  regarded  there  with  jealousy  or  positive 
dislike.  Under  these  circumstances  the  most  politic  course  would 
be  to  make  some  sort  of  compact  by  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
bound  themselves  not  to  preach  in  Judaea,  while  James  agreed  not 
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to  preach  elsewhere.  To  this  Cephas  and  John  would  be  assenting 
parties,  though  the  terms  did  not  limit  their  own  personal  activity, 
nor,  indeed,  that  of  the  other  apostles.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
tenable  interpretation  of  the  words  “that  we  should  go  unto  the 
heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.”  A  necessary  article  in 
such  a  treaty  would  be  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  “  remember 
the  poor.”  The  Jew  Christians  at  Jerusalem  would  lose  all  share 
in  the  distribution  of  the  temple  funds,  and,  if  they  were  not  to 
send  out  collectors  of  their  own,  it  was  imperative  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  should  undertake  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  They 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  subsequent  references  to  the  great  collection  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles  show  that  their  promise  was  loyally  carried  out. 

Here  St.  Paul's  narrative  breaks  off,  and  to  the  actual  session 
of  the  Council  he  makes  no  allusion.  We  should  know  the  reason 
of  his  silence  if  we  knew  exactly  what  had  been  said  against  him 
in  Galatia.  Clearly  he  is  defending  himself,  not  striking  at  random, 
but  replying  to  particular  accusations,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  to 
particular  scoffs  and  insinuations.  In  regard  to  the  Council  itself, 
his  enemies  had  found  nothing  that  they  could  turn  against  him, 
and  therefore  he  passes  it  over.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  at  this  time  he  felt  any  difficulty  in  speaking  about  the  Decree. 
Yet  this  may  have  been  a  further  reason  for  his  silence.  That 
St.  Paul  never  can  have  approved  of  the  Decree,  that  he  could 
not  on  principle  regard  this,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  canon,  as 
binding  upon  the  conscience,  is  certain.  At  first  he  appears  from 
Acts  to  have  accepted  it ;  though  St.  Luke  nowhere  tells  us  that  he 
personally  recommended  it  But  he  ate  the  meal  set  before  him  by 
the  jailer  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  34)  without  question,  and  at  Corinth 
he  treated  the  eating  of  things  offered  unto  idols  as  a  matter  which 
the  individual  must  decide  entirely  for  himself  (1  Cor.  viii.).  St. 
Paul’s  language  on  this  subject  cannot  have  been  regarded  with 
favour  either  by  the  Twelve  or  by  those  who  in  the  Gentile  com¬ 
munities  still  looked  upon  the  Twelve  as  the  princes  of  the  Church. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  it  created  a  new  and  formidable  stumbling- 
block  in  St.  Paul’s  path.  The  Petrine  party  at  Corinth  would 
certainly  ask  how  St.  Paul,  who  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  an  apostle  at  all,  could  thus  treat  an  apostolic  decree  as  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion.  That  they  did  so  seems  probable  from 
St.  Paul’s  own  words  (1  Cor.  ix.  1-4),  “Am  I  not  free?  am  I  not 
an  apostle  ?  .  .  .  have  we  not  authority  to  eat  and  drink  ?  ”  where 
the  meaning  is,  “Because  I  am  an  apostle  I  too  can  legislate.” 
But  we  can  understand  how  men’s  minds  would  be  perplexed  by 
these  conflicting  views  of  duty.  We  may  take  as  a  strictly  analogous 
case  the  rule  of  fasting  communion  which  makes  much  trouble  in 
our  own  times.  Some  regard  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  rule ;  some  as 
merely  an  ecclesiastical  rule.  St.  Peter  would  probably  have  taken 
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the  former  view,  St.  Paul  the  latter.  The  distinction  is  one  of  those 
that  are  small  to  great  minds  and  great  to  small  minds,  and  will 
serve  to  show  the  difference  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the 
one  hand,  and  their  followers  on  the  other. 

A  third  meeting  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  recorded 
in  Galatians  (ii.  1 1  sqq.).  We  may  assume  with  certainty  that  it 
happened  after  that  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  though 
this  has  been  questioned.  It  is  true  that  in  one  place  the  order 
of  St.  Paul’s  narrative  is  not  the  order  of  time  (2  Cor.  xi.  23-33), 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  Galatians  events  are 
described  in  their  proper  sequence. 

Not  long  probably  after  the  Council,  St.  Peter  visited  Antioch, 
stayed  there  some  time,  and  was  present  on  more  than  one  occasion 
at  the  Agape,  The  Church  there  was  still  divided,  and  separate 
tables  were  laid,  possibly  in  separate  buildings,  for  Gentiles  and 
Jews.  At  first  Peter  took  his  seat  among  the  Gentiles.  This  was 
what  he  had  done  in  the  house  of  Cornelius ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  his  conduct  involved  any  breach  of  the  recent  Decree. 
Shortly  afterwards,  certain  emissaries  of  St.  James  came  down  to 
Antioch,  and  learning  what  had  occurred,  remonstrated  with  St 
Peter  on  his  conduct  Their  point  probably  was  that  the  Decree 
was  intended  only  for  Gentile  Christians,  that  under  it  unclean 
meat,  for  instance  swine’s  flesh,  might  be  set  upon  the  table,  and 
that  therefore  no  Jew  could  be  present  at  the  Gentile  Agape 
without  violating  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Decree.  Upon 
this  St.  Peter  “withdrew  himself”  and  took  his  place  at  the  table 
of  the  Jews,  Barnabas  and  the  other  Jews  following  his  example. 
This  led  to  a  stormy  scene.  St.  Paul  reprimanded  St.  Peter  in 
public  and  in  very  strong  language,  charging  him  with  an  attempt 
“to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews,”  and  with 
“  hypocrisy,”  by  which  we  are  to  understand  not  merely  vacillation, 
but  dereliction  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  other  account  of  this  incident,  and  we 
are  left  to  construct  St  Peter’s  apology  as  best  we  can  from  the 
Book  of  Acts.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  said 
in  his  defence  than  is  allowed  even  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  ( Galatians , 
“  St  Paul  and  the  Three  ”).  In  the  first  place,  St.  Peter  was  not 
compelling  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews;  the  question  at 
issue  was  whether  Jews  ought  to  be  compelled  to  live  as  do  the 
Gentiles.  St.  Peter  did  not  endeavour  to  force  one  law  upon  every¬ 
body;  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  a  difference  of  ritual.  He 
shaped  his  own  conduct  first  by  the  one  ritual  and  then  by  the 
other,  and  this  tolerance  may  be  regarded  as  criminal  inconsist¬ 
ency  by  zealots  on  either  side.  Nor  is  St.  Paul  himself  less  incon¬ 
sistent  He  circumcised  Timothy  not  because  he  was  obliged  on 
principle  to  do  so,  but  for  the  sake  of  expedience  (Acts  xvL  3) ;  he 
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tells  the  Galatians  (v.  1-3)  that  circumcision  carries  with  it  the 
obligation  to  fulfil  the  whole  law ;  yet  he  certainly  did  not  regard 
Timothy  as  bound  to  observe  the  law  of  clean  and  unclean  meats 
(1  Tim.  iv.  4).  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  doubted  that  St.  Peter 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  same  sense  as  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xi.  17  ;  Gal.  ii.  16),  or  that  he  regarded  his  conduct  at  Antioch 
as  not  involving  any  disloyalty  to  the  gospel  Nor,  again,  can  we 
imagine  that  Barnabas  felt  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  following  the 
example  of  St  Peter.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  connect  this  sharp 
altercation  at  Antioch  with  another  which  occurred  probably  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  at  the  same  place,  and  led  to  a  temporary 
estrangement  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  37-39).  If  we 
suppose  that  Mark  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  cousin 
in  the  matter  of  the  Agape,  we  find  at  once  very  serious  reason  for 
this  division. 

It  would  seem  that  St.  Paul  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  did  not 
make  the  necessary  distinction  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  or 
between  these  two  apostles  and  that  extreme  party  whom  they  were 
anxious  to  conciliate,  and  against  whom  he  himself  had  so  much 
reason  for  legitimate  indignation.  Even  at  Antioch  his  position  was 
not  secure;  there  was  a  Jew  as  well  as  a  Gentile  party.  The 
question  of  the  hour  was  not  really  one  of  principle  but  of  com¬ 
promise,  of  policy,  of  comprehension.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem 
had  decided  that  there  should  be  a  compromise,  with  the  usual 
result  that  neither  party  was  satisfied.  It  is  true  that  beneath  this 
question  of  the  hour  there  lay  a  question  of  principle,  of  mysticism 
or  disciplinarianism,  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  respect  due  to 
ecclesiastical  regulations.  We  have  not  settled  this  question  yet, 
and  it  was  not  even  formulated  by  the  primitive  Church.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  St.  Paul  was  pulling  in  the  one  direction  and  St. 
Peter  in  the  other ;  that  St.  Peter  was  silent  and  St.  Paul  protested ; 
that  St.  Paul  was  right  in  one  sense  and  St.  Peter  in  another ;  that 
compromise  is  necessary  to  unity,  and  that,  whenever  the  terms  of  a 
compromise  are  called  in  question,  heats  and  misunderstandings  are 
certain  to  arise. 

St.  Paul  does  not  record  any  other  meeting  between  himself  and 
St.  Peter.  Yet,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  two  apostles  came  into 
collision  at  Corinth  also.  Whether  St  Peter  had  actually  visited 
that  city  we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  Yet,  not  Peter  only,  but  his 
wife  also  were  well  known  there,  and  there  is  ground  for  thinking 
that  both  had  received  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  common  fund 
of  the  Church  (1  Cor.  ix.  5).  By  the  time  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthfans,  St.  Paul  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Decree,  and  laid  down  clearly  his  two  great  principles,  that 
“the  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,”  and  that  “meat  commendeth 
us  not  to  God.”  Those  who  observed  precepts  and  insisted  upon 
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rules  appeared  to  him  as  cherishing  needless  scruples,  as  the  weaker 
brethren,  as  the  carnal  agents  of  strife  and  division.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  party  of  Christ  (it  was  most  probably  composed  of  the 
advocates  of  antinomian  freedom),  we  may  suppose  that  that  called 
by  the  name  of  Apollos,  the  Alexandrine,  was  allegorical,  and  held 
opinions  in  which  mysticism  and  discipline  were  combined  as  they 
are  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Petrine  party  we  may  well 
suppose  to  have  observed  the  Decree  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have 
doubted  St.  Paul’s  claim  to  the  title  of  apostle.  Certainly  there 
were  at  Corinth  Christians  of  whom  these  statements  may  be  made 
with  confidence. 

Here  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  question,  when  St.  Paul  was  first 
recognised  as  an  apostle.  We  need  not  ask  when  he  first  became 
an  apostle.  The  answer  to  the  question  in  this  shape  is  given  in 
the  history  of  his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  15),  and  his  selection  by  the 
Church  of  Antioch  was  only  a  confirmation  of  his  original  divine 
commission.  But  by  what  steps  did  he  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  an  apostle  and  as  equal  to  the  Twelve?  Obviously  he 
won  his  way  by  degrees.  Saul  does  not  fill  the  same  place  in  the  eyes 
of  men  as  Paul.  Obviously,  also,  there  were  for  many  years  those 
who  denied  his  right  to  be  called  an  apostle ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  these  were  in  all  cases  bitter  and  fanatical  opponents. 

“  Apostle  ”  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  words  which,  having  origin¬ 
ally  been  no  more  than  temporary  appellatives  or  descriptions, 
begin  in  time  to  denote  a  fixed  rank  and  authority.  All  titles 
belong  to  the  same  class — duke,  count,  minister,  elder,  bishop. 
What  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all  They  have  come  to  be  titles, 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  they  have 
as  yet  become  definitely  titles  or  not. 

The  way  in  which  the  title  apostle  first  came  into  being  is  given 
by  Matthew  (x.  5),  Mark  (vi.  36),  and  Luke  (ix.  10).  Jesus  sent  forth 
His  twelve  disciples,  and  thus  they  became  His  envoys,  emis¬ 
saries,  or  missionaries.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  use  the  word 
apostle  except  on  this  occasion.  John,  in  his  Gospel,  exhibits  it 
only  once,  and  then  in  the  loose  popular  sense  (xiii.  16).  But  in 
Luke’s  Gospel  it  occurs  several  times,  and  in  Acts  it  is  the  regular 
official  designation  of  the  Twelve.  It  was  even  thought  necessary 
to  maintain  the  exact  number  of  the  college  by  the  election  of 
Matthias.  In  fact,  after  the  Resurrection,  Envoy  has  become  a 
definite  title ;  it  denotes  no  longer  a  temporary  occupation,  but  a 
special  office.  The  Twelve  are  no  longer  envoys,  but  The  Envoys ; 
and  there  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  twelve,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Apoc.  xxi.  14).  We  have  here 
what  we  may  call  the  official  view.  At  the  same  time,  the  looser  use 
of  the  word  continued.  There  were  those  who  “  said  that  they  were 
apostles  ”  in  the  titular  sense,  though  they  were  apostles  only  in  the 
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occasional  sense,  and  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  severely  blames 
this  misuse  of  language  (ii.  2). 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  earliest  of  his 
Epistles,  written  during  his  second  journey,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Corinth,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself,  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  not 
in  the  address,  but  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle  (ii.  6),  as  “apostles  of 
Christ.”  Here,  apparently,  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  general 
sense;  we  might  substitute  “  ambassadors  ”  for  “apostles”  without 
altering  the  meaning.  Neither  Silvanus  nor  Timothy  is  elsewhere 
called  an  apostle;  and  there  are  passages  in  which  it  is  pretty 
clearly  implied  that  Timothy  was  not  one  (2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  5).  In  all  his  later  Epistles,  except  Philippians  and 
Philemon,  St.  Paul  distinctly  claims  the  style  and  title  of  apostle 
for  himself  in  the  address.  He  applies  the  title  also  to  the  Twelve, 
and  probably,  not  quite  certainly,  to  James  the  Lord’s  brother 
(Gal.  i.  19).  Some  think  that  he  speaks  of  Andronicus  and  Junias 
(Rom.  xvi.  7)  as  apostles,  but  the  second  name  is  more  probably 
Junia,  and  ^he  sense  is  uncertain.  In  Acts  (xiv.  4,  14),  Paul  and 
Barnabas  are  called  apostles  after  their  commission  by  the  Church  of 
Antioch.  At  an  earlier  date,  St.  Luke  distinguishes  Barnabas  (ix.  27), 
and,  at  a  later  date,  in  the  account  of  the  Council,  both  Barnabas  and 
Paul  from  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.).  Nor  does  St.  Paul  himself  ever 
expressly  call  Barnabas  an  apostle  (not  even  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6).  Upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  title  apostle,  in  the  full  official  sense, 
is  not  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  anyone  except  the  Twelve. 

But  in  Galatians  and  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  unmistakably  claims 
the  title,  maintaining  his  right  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  with 
great  resolution  and  not  a  little  warmth.  In  Galatians  he  uses 
of  the  Twelve  language  which,  however  measured,  is  certainly  lan¬ 
guage  of  disparagement.  The  Twelve  are  “  those  who  seemed  to 
be  somewhat,”  “  those  who  seemed  to  be  pillars  ”  (ii.  6,  9) ;  and  in 
Corinthians  there  are  even  stronger  expressions  ( ol  virepXC av  airocr - 
roXoi,  ^€u8a7rocrroAoi,  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  1 3),  which,  if  they  are  not  directly 
aimed  at  the  Twelve,  certainly  glance  very  near  them.  In  the  later 
Epistles,  though  the  old  lion  is  still  vexed  by  opposition  (Phil, 
i.  15),  the  warmth  has  passed  away;  his  position  is  adequate  to 
his  purpose,  and  there  is  no  more  need  of  self-assertion. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  period  at  which  Galatians  and  Corin¬ 
thians  were  written  marks  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  St.  Paul. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  as  he  looked  round  on  the  success  with 
which  God  had  blessed  his  ministry,  he  felt  the  need  of  openly 
asserting  his  authority  and  thus  consolidating  his  work.  If  we 
could  pretend  to  fix  more  precisely  the  date  at  which  he  first  openly 
asserted  his  equality  with  the  Twelve,  we  might  place  it  at  that 
moment  when  he  ceased  to  baptize  with  his  own  hands  (1  Cor. 
L  14-16).  St.  Peter  does  not  appear  to  have  baptized  anybody 
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(Acts  x.  48),  following  in  this  the  precedent  set  by  our  Lord  Him¬ 
self  (John  iv.  2).  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  marks  by  which 
an  apostle  was  distinguished  from,  for  instance,  the  deacon  (Acts 
viii.  38)  was  that  the  former  did  not  personally  administer  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  that  by  ceasing  to  do  so  St.  Paul  intended  to  declare 
his  assumption  of  the  apostolic  dignity. 

We,  who  look  back  upon  the  history  of  St.  Paul  in  the  light  of 
its  glorious  completion,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  primitive 
Church  is  so  largely  derived  from  his  writings,  can  hardly  grasp  the 
fact  that,  great  as  he  was,  there  were  other  figures  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  first  Christians  seemed  even  greater.  They  were  not  prolific 
writers ;  probably  they  were  not  eloquent  speakers ;  very  likely  they 
were  not  what  we  should  call  profound  thinkers  or  ready  debaters. 
When  St.  Peter  met  Simon  Magus,  he  did  not  argue  with  him, 
because  he  had  neither  the  learning  nor  the  logic  for  such  an 
attempt.  All  he  could  find  to  say  was,  “Thy  heart  is  not  right 
in  the  sight  of  God”  (Acts  viii.  21).  The  Twelve,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  St.  John,  were  not  intellectual,  and  even  St.  John  was  not 
cultivated  ;  they  found  and  wished  for  no  biographer ;  their  names 
are  written  on  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  their 
portion  has  been  oblivion,  or,  at  best,  a  vague  and  impersonal 
respect  among  men.  Yet  the  Lord  meant  them  to  be,  and  no 
doubt  they  were,  the  great  builders  of  the  Church. 

If  we  had  lived  in  Corinth,  if  we  had  been  taught  to  obey  the 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  regard  St.  Peter  with 
the  greatest  reverence, — and  if  then  we  had  looked  round  upon  that 
wild  sea  of  spiritual  anarchy — for  this  is  not  too  strong  a  phrase  for 
the  condition  of  that  unhappy  Church, — what  should  we  have 
thought  ?  No  good  Christian  could  be  blind  to  the  nobleness  of 
St.  Paul’s  character,  or  would  seek  to  extenuate  his  magnificent 
services.  But  might  we  not  have  asked  in  much  perplexity  what 
precisely  were  the  nature  and  the  reach  of  his  commission  ?  He  had 
“  seen  the  Lord  ” ;  yet  not  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Twelve.  And  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once  had  also  seen  the  Lord  without  on  that 
account  claiming  to  be  apostles.  His  visions,  which  are  now 
recorded  in  Scripture,  lay  at  that  time  between  himself  and  God ; 
yet  he  was  manifestly  not  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Twelve,  and  he  was  not  upon  the  Church  roll.  St.  Paul’s  conduct 
in  this  last  respect  was  nobly  disinterested ;  yet  it  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  implying  an  unwillingness  to  come  under  control,  and 
range  himself  frankly  on  the  side  of  authority.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  all  those  Corinthians  who  called  themselves  followers  of  Peter 
or  of  Apollos,  were  simply  dogging  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  with  the 
malignant  intention  of  making  mischief. 

Even  to  fair-minded  men  the  only  positive  credential  that  St. 
Paul  could  produce  was  the  rich  harvest  that  had  followed  his 
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labours.  Upon  this  he  himself  falls  back — “The  seal  of  mine 
apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  ix.  2).  But  this  proof 
would  have  very  different  cogency  at  different  times ;  it  would  be 
one  thing  at  Tarsus,  another  at  Antioch,  another  at  Jerusalem, 
and  another  at  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  St.  Paul’s  claim  to  rank 
on  an  equality  with  the  Twelve  met  at  first  with  much  opposition, 
down,  at  any  rate,  to  the  date  of  Corinthians ;  it  is  probable  that 
even  the  Twelve  at  the  time  of  the  Council  regarded  him  with  a 
certain  uneasiness  and  coolness.  Time  alone  could  heal  these  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  was  not  generally  regarded  as  an 
apostle,  in  the  eminent  sense  of  the  word,  till  his  imprisonment  marked 
him  out  as  the  most  conspicuous  sufferer  for  the  Name.  Finally, 
his  martyr  death  placed  him  once  for  all  on  his  deserved  pinnacle. 

Some  conclusions  of  importance  may  be  draw  from  this  review. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Acts,  St.  Peter  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  constantly  on  the  move.  He  certainly  spent  some  time 
in  Antioch,  most  likely  not  very  long  after  the  Council.  It  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  he  had  been  in  Corinth,  and  in  Galatia 
he  was  well  known,  at  any  rate  by  repute.  St.  Paul  had  treated 
him  with  great  rigour  at  Antioch,  and  was  not  on  easy  terms  with 
him  even  at  the  date  of  Corinthians.  There  is  no  evidence  that  St. 
Peter  ever  retaliated.  In  1  Peter  St.  Paul  is  not  alluded  to,  and 
the  personal  relations  of  the  two  apostles  do  not  assist  us  in  fixing  a 
date.  In  2  Peter  he  is  mentioned  with  affection  and  great  respect, 
yet  with  a  certain  reserve. 

It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  difference  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  we  may  call  little  or  great  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  It  was  little,  because  it  turned  not  on  dogma  but  on 
conduct ;  it  was  great,  because  it  was  a  party  question.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as 
possible  what  was  its  real  nature,  and  the  result  appears  to  confirm 
in  substance  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  last  chapter  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  Epistles. 


§  8.  THE  DIASPORA,  BABYLON,  AND  THE  ELECT  LADY. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  directed  to  the  elect,  that  is  to 
say  Christian,  sojourners  of  the  Diaspora,  or  Dispersion,  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  Are  we  to  take  these 
district  names  in  their  official  or  in  their  popular  sense  ?  Four  of 
them  are  names  of  Roman  provinces,  but  Pontus  is  not ;  and  all  of 
them  except  Cappadocia  mean  one  thing  in  the  usage  of  the 
Roman  government,  another  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  who 
still  remembered  the  old  kingdoms  out  of  which  the  provinces  had 
been  carved.  Let  us  see  what  the  difference  was. 
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Pontus  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mithridates.  The  sea- 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  as  far  as  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  bay  of 
Amisos,  belonged  in  the  first  century  a.d.  to  the  province  of 
Bithynia,  which,  according  to  Professor  Ramsay  ( Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire ,  p.  15),  was  officially  known  as  Bithynia  Pontus. 
The  rest  of  Paphlagonia  was  given  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  and 
the  other  regions  of  Pontus  (Pontus  Galaticus,  Polemoniacus)  as  they 
fell  into  Roman  possession  were  assigned  in  a.d.  63  to  Galatia,  in 
a.d.  99  to  Cappadocia. 

Galatia,  another  ancient  kingdom,  was  formed  into  a  province  in 
B.c.  25.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  the  province  included  a 
great  part  of  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isauria;  in  a.d.  63 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Pontine  districts  already 
mentioned  ;  and  from  the  time  of  Galba  to  that  of  Vespasian  it 
embraced  also  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  The  province  of  Galatia, 
therefore,  was  very  much  wider  than  the  country  of  the  Galatae  or 
Gallograeci  from  which  it  took  its  name. 

Cappadocia  became  a  province  in  a.d.  17,  and  in  the  first 
century  there  appears  to  be  no  noteworthy  difference  between  the 
name  of  the  province  and  that  of  the  old  kingdom,  though  in  a.d.  78 
the  province  was  united  to  that  of  Galatia,  continuing  nevertheless 
to  retain  a  separate  administrative  existence  (Ramsay,  C\  R.  E.  p.  1 5). 

Asia  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  its  last  sovereign, 
Attalus  hi.,  in  b.c.  133.  The  province  included  western  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Bithynia  on  the  north  and  Lycia  on  the  south. 
Eastwards  it  included  a  large  part  of  Phrygia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  the  province  of  Galatia.  The  name  Asia  had  also  a  popular  use 
in  which  it  embraced  the  coast  lands  of  the  Aegean,  but  not  any 
part  of  Phrygia  (Ramsay,  C.  R.  E .  p.  150).  The  reader  may 
consult  with  advantage  the  maps  which  he  will  find  in  Mr. 
Ramsay’s  book,  or  in  Mommsen,  die  Provinzen ,  vol.  v.  of  his 
Roman  History.  See  also  Dr.  Hort’s  Excursus  on  The  Provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  included  in  St.  Peter’s  Address ;  and  Zahn,  Einleitung. 

The  question  arises,  then,  whether  the  geographical  names  are 
to  be  taken  in  their  stricter  official  or  in  their  looser  popular  sense. 
On  the  first  hypothesis,  which  is  maintained  by  Professor  Hort  and 
Professor  Ramsay,  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  Pontus  was 
never  by  itself  a  distinct  province,  and  that  the  Pontine  districts 
already  referred  to  were  not  included  in  the  province  of  Galatia  till 
a.d.  63.  On  the  second,  Phrygia,  the  great  central  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  might  seem  to  be  excluded ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  intended, 
for  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  could  not  pass  from  Cappadocia  to 
Asia  without  traversing  Phrygia,  where,  as  we  know,  there  were 
many  Christians  (Acts  xviii.  23).  But  the  point  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  hardly  worth  debating,  though  it  may  be  observed  that 
Galatia,  coming  as  it  does  between  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  must 
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certainly  include  N.-W.  Galatia.  Whether  St.  Peter  is  thinking  of 
the  Roman  provinces  or  of  the  ancient  kingdoms,  his  list  of  names 
embraces  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  except  the  south  coast.  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  the  kingdom  of  Antiochus  and  Cilicia  seem  clearly  to 
be  omitted ;  though,  as  has  been  observed,  Lycia  and  Pamphylia 
belonged  for  a  time  and  in  a  sense  to  the  province  of  Galatia. 

We  have  here  distinct  evidence  of  a  bold  and  extensive  mission, 
larger  in  scale  than  any  of  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  not  a 
voyage  of  discovery  or  conquest,  but  belonged  rather  to  the 
secondary  stage  of  missionary  enterprise.  There  were  Christian 
communities  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor — we  do  not  know  how 
many,  or  at  what  intervals,  or  how  large.  Silvanus  is  to  visit  them 
all,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  and  to  send  copies  of  the  Epistle  every¬ 
where.  The  object  was  to  establish  and  confirm  the  Churches,  to 
bring  them  into  touch,  consolidate,  comfort  them,  and  so  pave  the 
way  for  a  further  advance.  For  such  a  purpose  no  better  Epistle 
could  have  been  written,  and  it  would  be  largely  supplemented  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Another  question  that  has  been  much  discussed  is  that  arising 
from  the  order  in  which  the  countries  are  named.  The  list  begins 
in  a  surprising  way  at  Pontus,  takes  a  circular  sweep  from  left  to 
right  through  Asia  Minor,  and  ends  where  it  began.  Dr.  Hort 
describes,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  the  route  intended. 
It  would  run  from  some  Pontic  seaport,  through  Galatia  proper  to 
Ancyra,  thence  to  Cappadocian  Caesarea.  Here  the  traveller  would 
strike  the  great  highroad  leading  westward  through  Phrygia  by  way 
of  Apamea  and  Laodicea  to  Ephesus  in  Asia.  Hence  another 
great  route  would  take  him  northward  past  Smyrna  and  Pergamos 
to  Cyzicus  in  Mysia  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  from  this 
town  a  short  voyage  would  carry  him  to  some  Bithynian  harbour. 
Or  from  Pergamos  he  might  strike  off  to  the  east  up  the  valley  of 
the  Caicus,  and  so  reach  Bithynia  by  land.  The  only  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Pontus  is  selected  as  the  point  of  departure. 
If  St.  Peter  was  writing  from  Babylon  proper,  it  seems  incredible 
that  Pontus  should  have  been  the  first  region  in  Asia  Minor  to 
occur  to  his  mind ;  and  even  if  he  was  writing  from  Rome,  which  is 
by  far  the  more  probable  supposition,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he 
did  not  direct  his  envoy  to  start  from  Ephesus.  There  must  have 
been  some  good  grounds  for  this  peculiar  arrangement.  Dr.  Hort 
thought  that  Silvanus  may  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  carry 
the  Epistle  from  Rome  by  sea,  and  that  circumstances  unknown  to 
us,  the  opportunity  of  a  good  ship  or  some  other  reason,  may  have 
induced  him  to  go  first  to  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine  coast.  Another 
likely  port  would  be  Amisos,  from  which  the  merchandise  of  Central 
Asia  was  carried  to  Rome  (Ramsay,  C.  A*.  E.  p.  10).  But  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  envoy  would  hardly  determine  the 
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choice  of  route.  There  must  have  been  some  further  reason, 
though  we  can  only  guess  what  it  was.  But,  if  a  great  mission  was 
in  contemplation,  the  movement  must  have  originated  in  some 
particular  Church.  The  first  mission  of  St.  Paul  was  planned  by  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  and  it  is  permissible  to  think  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  have  put  a  similar  purpose  in  the  heart  of  the  Pontic 
Christians.  If  so,  they  might  very  naturally  apply  to  St.  Peter  for 
his  sanction  and  guidance ;  and,  as  the  scheme  was  their  own,  the 
envoy  would  certainly  go  first  to  them. 

The  Epistle  clearly  implies  that  there  were  Christian  com¬ 
munities  dotted  all  over  Asia  Minor.  What  would  be  their  nature 
and  composition?  They  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Dia¬ 
spora,  a  word  which  in  its  proper  sense  denotes  those  Jews  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  were  domiciled  in  foreign  countries.  They 
abounded  in  Asia  Minor  from  an  early  date.  Even  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Aristotle  had  met  there  a  Jew  who  was 
“  Hellenic,  not  in  language  only,  but  in  soul.”  Antiochus  the  Great 
settled  two  thousand  Jewish  families  trom  Mesopotamia  and  Baby¬ 
lonia  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  (Jos.  Ant  xii.  3.  4).  In  b.c.  138  the 
Roman  Senate  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  to  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamos  and  Cappadocia  (1  Macc.  xv.  16-24).  Agrippa  in  his  letter 
to  Caligula  (Philo,  Legatio  ad  Caium>  36,  Mangey,  ii.  587)  asserts 
that  there  were  numerous  Jewish  settlements  in  Pamphylia,  Cilicia, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  as  far  as  Bithynia  and  the  recesses  of 
Pontus.  Petronius  (ibid.  33,  Mangey,  ii.  582)  says  that  Jews 
abound  in  every  city  of  Asia  and  Syria  (see  Schiirer,  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christy  Eng.  trans.  ii.  2.  221  sqq.). 

It  is  possible  that  around  these  Asiatic  Jewish  communities  the 
same  state  of  things  may  have  existed  as  in  the  Crimea.  We  have 
a  number  of  inscriptions  from  Tanais  (belonging  probably  ! to  the 
second  or  third  century  a.d.),  emanating  from  Greek  religious 
societies,  who  worshipped  exclusively  the  Most  High  God  (Geos 
vi// lotos).  The  authors  describe  themselves  as  <c  adopted  brethren 
worshipping  the  Most  High  God”  (€10-71-0197x0!  a8c\<f>ol  o-e@6p.evoL 
®cov  vif/icTTov), — they  must  have  been  some  kind  of  proselytes, — and 
as  having  given  in  their  names  to  a  presbyter  (evypdxf/avres  ia vtcjv 
ra  ovojuLara  tt ep\  irpeo-fivTepov) — obviously  for  the  purpose  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Professor  Schiirer  thinks  that  they  were  not  exactly  Jewish 
proselytes,  because  the  communities  are  distinctly  Greek,  and 
identify  the  Highest  God  with  Zeus.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
in  these  inscriptions  merely  one  of  many  symptoms  of  that  inclina¬ 
tion  to  a  kind  of  monotheism  which  we  know  to  have  existed  among 
the  heathen  in  imperial  times;  but  as  Judaism  was  strong  in 
Panticapaeum  and  Gorgippia,  and  had  been  so  for  a  long  time 
before,  Schiirer  considers  that  they  are  very  possibly  an  indirect 
fruit  of  Jewish  propaganda  (Latyschev,  Inscriptions  antiquae  orae 
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septentrionalis  Ponti  Euxini  graecae  et  latinae ;  vol.  ii.,  inscriptiones 
regni  Bosporani ,  Petropoli,  1890;  Schiirer  in  Theologische  Litera - 
turzeitung ,  No.  9,  1  Mai,  1897). 

If  we  may  transfer  these  ideas  from  the  Crimea  to  Asia,  and 
suppose  them  to  have  been  current  in  the  first  century,  we  may 
imagine  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  and  their  proselytes  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  a  number  of  hybrid  societies,  who  watched 
their  ways  and  copied  their  belief  and  practice  without  definitely 
breaking  loose  from  heathenism.  Indeed,  we  know  that  “prose¬ 
lyte  ”  was  a  term  of  very  loose  application.  The  formal  distinction 
between  the  proselyte  of  righteousness  and  the  proselyte  of  the  gate 
is  later  than  apostolic  times.  But  even  in  the  first  century  the 
Jewish  propaganda  was  active  and  widely  spread.  It  desired  to 
make  of  every  convert  a  strict  observer  of  the  Law ;  but  it  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  accepting  from  every  man  as  much  as  he  was 
willing  to  give.  There  were  proselytes  who  were  circumcised  and 
obeyed  the  whole  Law.  Others  kept  the  Sabbath,  fasted  on  the 
appointed  days,  burned  the  Sabbath  lights,  and  observed  the 
precepts  respecting  clean  and  unclean  meats  (Josephus,  Apion .  ii. 
39).  Others,  again,  were  united  to  the  synagogue  by  a  still  looser 
tie.  In  Antioch  the  Jews  persuaded  a  large  number  of  Greeks  to 
attend  their  religious  services,  and  treated  them  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  part  of  themselves  (Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  3.  3). 
In  this  the  synagogue  resembled  the  church;  the  doors  stood 
open,  and  heathen  were  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  to 
attend  certain  portions  of  the  public  worship.  Thus  every  Jewish 
community  became  the  nucleus  of  a  large  group  of  adherents,  of 
whom  some  were  converts  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  others,  in 
various  shades  and  degrees,  were  partial  conformists,  allies,  interested 
spectators,  well-wishers  (see  Schiirer,  ii.  2.  305  sqq.). 

Some  synagogues  probably  went  over  to  Christianity  in  a  body ; 
in  other  cases  a  part  would  secede,  and  this  part  would  exhibit  a 
vertical  section  of  the  parent  group  from  top  to  bottom.  It  would 
include  proper  Jews,  half  Jews,  and  a  number  of  persons  who, 
though  altracted  by  Judaism,  had  never  definitely  adopted  its 
tenets  or  its  practices,  but  hovered  on  its  outskirts.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  Law.  Anyone  who  chose  still  to  observe 
it  in  its  integrity  could  no  doubt  do  so,  just  as  anyone  was  at 
liberty  to  lead  an  ascetic  life,  provided  that  he  did  not  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  others.  But  even  the  proper  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  were  thought  /ax  by  the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem,  and 
many  of  their  converts  and  adherents  never  had  professed  to  keep 
the  whole  body  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  Baptism  would  readily 
take  the  place  of  that  bath  which  was  common  in  the  case  of 
proselytes ;  the  Eucharist  represented  the  Passover ;  the  “  blood 
which  was  sprinkled”  for  the  proselyte  was  no  longer  necessary, 
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because  all  Christians  have  been  sprinkled  ones  for  all  with  the 
blood  of  Christ  (i  Pet.  i.  2),  and  the  strict  Taw  of  meats  was 
replaced  by  the  Jerusalem  Decree  (see  Schiirer,  ii.  2.  319  sqq.). 
Hence  (as  has  been  already  observed  in  §  vi.)  the  Church 
appears  to  St.  Peter  as  a  continuous  entity ;  God's  purpose  seems 
to  have  grown  and  widened  without  any  breach  of  sequence,  and 
all  the  titles,  which  in  old  times  He  bestowed  upon  the  chosen 
people,  have  passed  on  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  just  as  in  the  history  of  our  own  race  the 
name  Englishman  survived  the  absorption  of  Danes  and  Normans 
into  the  great  national  family. 

It  hardly  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  primitive  Churches 
were  exclusively  Gentile,  composed,  that  is  to  say,  wholly  of 
brethren  who,  up  to  the  time  of  their  conversion,  had  no  know¬ 
ledge,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  other 
hand,  scarcely  any  can  have  been  exclusively  Jewish,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  some  large  towns  where  Jews 
were  numerous,  there  may  have  been  for  a  time  a  double  Church, 
as  at  Antioch.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  often  happened, 
or  that  it  long  endured  when  it  did  happen.  Generally  speaking, 
we  must  ask  not  whether  a  Church  was  Jewish  or  Gentile,  but  what 
proportion  the  Jews,  with  their  proselytes  and  allies,  bore  to  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  or,  in  other  words,  who  set  the  tone  of  the 
new  religious  life  at  the  outset.  Even  in  this  shape  we  cannot 
answer  the  question  with  any  great  degree  of  precision. 

At  what  date  may  we  suppose  Christianity  to  have  first  gained 
a  footing  in  the  regions  addressed  by  St.  Peter  ?  It  is  not  easy  to 
say.  We  know  from  Pliny’s  despatch  to  Trajan  that  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Amisos,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  a.d.  87.  But  long  before  this, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  read  that  among  St.  Peter’s  audience 
were  people  from  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pam- 
phylia  (Acts  ii.  9,  10).  St.  Luke  can  hardly  have  given  this  list 
of  countries  without  an  ulterior  reason;  it  is  probable  that  he  knew 
the  work  of  evangelisation  to  have  begun  immediately  afterwards  in 
all  of  them.  At  any  rate,  among  the  three  thousand  souls  who 
received  baptism  at  the  time  of  that  great  outpouring  of  me  Spirit, 
there  must  have  been  many  who  went  home  and  preached  their 
new  faith.  Very  much  good  work  must  have  been  done  by  obscure 
missionaries  of  whom  we  have  no  record  at  all.  By  unknown  hands 
Christianity  had  been  planted  in  Rome  before  a.d.  58,  and  no 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  not  have  taken  root  in  Pontus 
quite  as  early.  Even  in  N.-W.  Galatia,  though  the  region  may  very 
possibly  not  have  been  visited  by  St.  Paul  himself,  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  voices  to  spread  the  good  tidings.  Pilgrims,  chapmen, 
and  traders  of  all  kinds,  soldiers,  subordinate  officials,  played  a  part 
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in  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  and  there  was  probably  no 
corner  of  the  empire  where  Christianity  had  not  been  heard  of 
within  a  very  few  years. 

It  has  been  thought  surprising  that  St.  Peter  should  address  his 
Epistle  to  Churches  connected,  in  part  at  any  rate,  with  the  name 
of  St.  Paul.  But  we  must  consider  in  the  first  place  how  small  a 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  was  visited  by  St.  Paul.  In  Lycia,  Caria, 
Mysia,  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia  he  never  set  foot.  Of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  if  Mr.  Ramsay  is  right,  he  touched  but  the 
southern  fringe ;  and,  if  Mr.  Ramsay  is  wrong,  we  do  not  know  at 
all  what  was  the  extent  of  his  voyagings.  In  Asia,  of  the  Seven 
Churches  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  Ephesus  alone  is  known  to 
have  enjoyed  his  presence,  though  he  wrote  to  Laodicea.  .  We  do 
not  hear  of  his  working  at  Miletus,  and  at  Troas  he  stayed  but 
seven  days.  There  are,  indeed,  large  gaps  in  our  information  about 
St.  Paul.  We  do  not  know  by  what  road  he  travelled  from  Syria 
to  Ephesus  at  the  end  of  his  second  journey  (Acts  xviiL  18,  19), 
or  how  much  is  covered  by  such  expressions  as  “  the  upper  coasts,” 
or  “all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia”  (Acts  xix.  1,  10).  Yet  much 
must  have  been  left  for  other  hands  to  do ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  undertaken  exclusively  by  personal 
adherents  of  St.  Paul,  or  that  the  communities  were  of  a  specially 
Pauline  type.  Indeed,  even  Ephesus  was  governed,  as  we  know, 
by  presbyters ;  but  we  could  not  affirm  this  fact  with  confidence  of 
Thessalonica  or  of  Corinth. 

And  here  may  be  expressed  a  suspicion  that  there  is  more  in  a 
conjecture  of  Weiss  than  has  generally  been  allowed.  Why  was 
St.  Paul  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia  on  his  second  expedition  ?  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7).  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  Wisdom,  and  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  this 
prohibition.  It  may  have  been  merely  that  the  providence  of  God 
was  calling  St.  Paul  onwards,  to  carry  the  war  straight  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  advance  boldly  upon  his  western  strongholds. 
But  it  may  also  have  been,  as  Weiss  thinks,  that  other  preachers 
were  already  at  work  in  the  forbidden  regions,  and  that  it  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  St.  Paul  should  direct  his 
energies  thitherwards.  The  apostle  passed  by  Mysia,  where  not 
long  afterwards,  if  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  correct,  we 
find  the  Church  of  Pergamos.  It  may  have  been  in  process  of 
formation  at  this  very  time.  Nay,  if  conjecture  be  permissible,  we 
might  venture  a  step  further.  Even  on  his  first  journey,  St.  Paul 
hurried  through  Pamphylia  without  stopping,  and  did  not  preach 
in  the  country,  except  once  at  Perga,  on  his  return  (Acts  xiv.  25), 
though  Pamphylians  had  been  present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  ground  was  therefore  to  some  extent  prepared 
for  the  seed.  Again,  it  was  immediately  after  entering  Pamphylia 
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that  Mark  parted  from  St.  Paul.  The  two  facts,  the  hasty  advance 
and  the  return  of  St.  Mark,  may  possibly  be  connected,  and,  if  they 
are,  we  must  ask  what  explanation  will  fit  them  both.  Considera¬ 
tions  of  health  might  conceivably,  as  Mr.  Ramsay  urges,  determine 
the  apostle  to  press  on  and  leave  Pamphylia  unworked ;  but  this 
reason,  which  might  have  been  expressed  in  two  words,  is  not  given 
by  St.  Luke,  and  still  we  are  left  to  wonder  why  Mark  went  back, 
why  Paul  resented  his  conduct,  and  why  Barnabas  excused  it.  It 
is  possible  to  suppose  that  evangelists  were  already  at  work  in 
Pamphylia ;  that  Mark  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  interfere  with 
them ;  that,  being  a  young  man,  he  pressed  his  opinion  in  a  manner 
that  might  give  offence ;  that  Barnabas  agreed  with  Mark  in  sub¬ 
stance  though  not  in  expression,  and  that  Paul  yielded  and  moved 
on  to  Antioch  without  delay. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  tolerably  certain,  not  only  that 
Christianity  advanced  with  great  rapidity  in  Asia  Minor,  but  that 
there  were  many  Churches  which  were  not  founded  by  the  direct 
personal  initiative  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  apostle’s 
hold  upon  Asiatic  Christianity  was  neither  deep  nor  lasting.  At  the 
time  when  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (i.  15),  all  the 
Churches  of  Asia — the  province  of  Asia — had  turned  away  from 
him,  though  he  had  still  a  footing  in  Ephesus,  where  Onesiphorus 
remained  true.  There  may  have  been  signs  of  defection  in  Galatia 
also,  whither  Crescens  is  despatched  (iv.  10).  Yet  this  cannot  have 
been  the  precise  date  of  1  Peter,  because  Mark  was  in  Asia,  not  in 
Rome,  and  was  in  close  personal  relations  with  St.  Paul  (iv.  11). 
What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw?  We  can  but  grope  our  way 
through  the  dim  light.  There  were  probably  at  a  very  early  date 
Churches  dotted  all  over  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  them  were  Pauline, 
some  were  of  another  type,  which  we  may  loosely  call  Petrine. 
There  was  agitation  among  them,  and  some  passed  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other.  To  our  modern  eyes  the  difference  between  the 
Mystic  and  the  Disciplinarian  seems  very  great,  because  it  has  been 
embittered  by  the  fierce  controversies  of  the  last  five  centuries. 
To  St.  Paul  also  it  seemed  very  great.  Law,  in  his  eyes,  was 
incompatible  with  mystic  freedom,  and  he  united  in  a  very  high 
degree  speculative  keenness  and  masterful  enthusiasm.  But  did 
it  seem  equally  great  to  the  other  apostles,  or  even  to  St.  Paul’s 
own  attached  followers?  The  difference  as  yet  existed  only  in 
germ;  its  consequences  had  not  developed  themselves.  Can  we 
not  imagine  that  Mark  or  Silvanus  may  have  been  equally  ready 
to  take  their  orders  either  from  St.  Peter  or  from  St.  Paul. 

Is  there  any  real  reason  why,  if  the  Pontic  Christians  had 
planned  a  great  mission  or  visitation  of  the  Churches,  St.  Peter 
should  not  have  been  asked  to  write  a  circular  letter  which  should 
give  an  authoritative  basis  to  the  enterprise?  or  why  Silvanus,  if 
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he  was  not  at  the  time  in  actual  personal  attendance  upon  St.  Paul, 
should  not  have  been  the  envoy?  or  why  St.  Mark,  if  he  was  at 
the  time  with  St.  Peter,  should  not  have  been  mentioned  affec¬ 
tionately  in  the  Epistle  ? 

Whence  was  St.  Peter  writing,  and  what  is  the  exact  place  which 
he  calls  Babylon  ?  Three  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question ; 
for  we  may  leave  Joppa  and  Jerusalem  on  one  side,  though  both 
towns  have  found  advocates.  Down  to  the  Reformation,  Babylon 
was  generally  understood  as  here  signifying  Rome.  Since  that  date 
many  commentators,  following  the  lead  of  Erasmus  and  Calvin, 
have  argued  that  the  name  must  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  and 
that  the  Assyrian  Babylon  is  intended.  Others  again,  notably 
Bishop  Pearson,  have  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Egyptian 
Babylon  or  Old  Cairo.  We  may  consider  these  three  views  in 
the  reverse  order. 

Strabo  the  geographer,  who  was  writing  as  late  as  a.d.  18,  tells 
us  (xvii.  p.  807)  that  the  Egyptian  Babylon  is  a  strong  fortress, 
founded  with  the  permission  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  time  by  certain 
refugees  from  the  Assyrian  Babylon.  “At  present,”  he  adds,  “it  is 
the  camp  of  one  of  the  three  corps  which  form  the  garrison  of 
Egypt.”  Near  it,  or  round  it,  grew  up  a  town  which  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Coptic  Church,  of  the  Arab 
invasion,  and  of  the  Crusades.  But  in  the  first  century  it  appears 
to  have  been  merely  a  great  military  station,  the  last  place  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  St.  Peter  and  his  friends  (see  A.  J.  Butler, 
The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt ;  Evetts,  The  Churches  and 
Monasteries  of  Egypt  \  Am£lineau,  La  G'eographie  de  VAgypte). 

According  to  the  letter  of  Agrippa  to  the  Emperor  Caius  (in 
Philo,  Legatio  ad  Caium ,  36,  Mangey,  ii.  588),  there  were  at  that 
date  many  Jews  in  Babylon  of  Assyria.  Persons  from  this  region 
had  been  present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  it  is 
possible  that  evangelists  were  at  work  there  not  long  afterwards. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Caius  great  disasters  fell  upon 
the  Babylonian  Jews.  Many  were  massacred ;  many  fled  to 
Seleucia  and  thence  to  Ctesiphon  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  9).  If  St 
Peter  ever  went  to  the  East,  it  is  rather  in  the  last-named  city  than 
in  Babylon  that  we  should  expect  to  find  him.  Again,  tradition 
associates  with  Parthia  the  name,  not  of  Peter,  but  of  Thomas,  and 
considerable  weight  may  be  attached  to  this  fact.  Besides,  the 
regions  beyond  Euphrates  lay  in  another  world.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  one  and  the  same  person  should  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  evangelising  the  far  Orient,  and  yet  have  kept  up  a  close 
connexion  with  Greek-speaking  communities  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
earliest  Syriac  tradition  connects  St.  Peter  with  Rome,  and  does  not 
mention  Babylon  (Dr.  Chase,  article  on  Peter,  in  Hastings’  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible).  Nor  have  we  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that 
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Mark  and  Silvanus  ever  visited  Assyria ;  indeed,  all  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  heavily  against  it. 

There  remains  only  the  third  explanation,  that  by  Babylon  St. 
Peter  means  Rome.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this 
view  was  universal.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Reformed  divines,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  it  appeared  to  favour  the  Papal  claims.  But 
among  modern  commentators  it  is  still  the  predominant  opinion. 

That  Rome  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  Babylon  by  Jewish 
writers  of  an  apocalyptic  tinge  is  beyond  question.  No  one  doubts 
what  is  meant  by  Babylon  in  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  date  at  which 
this  metaphor  came  into  vogue. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  (St.  Clement  of  Rome ,  vol.  ii.  p.  49  2 )  refers  to  a 
passage  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (v.  158):  kcu  71 -ovtov  fiaOvv 

avTYjV  T€  Ba/3uA.(jL>va  *IraXtas  yaiav  0*  fjs  etvc/ca  7roXXo\  oXovto  'E^patW 
ayioi  7ricrroi  Kal  vaos  aXrjOys.  But  these  particular  lines  in  which  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  must  have  been  written 
after  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
a  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (xi.  1,  ed.  R.  H.  Charles, 
1896),  “  Moreover,  I,  Baruch,  say  this  against  thee,  Babylon :  If  thou 
hadst  prospered  and  Zion  had  dwelt  in  her  glory,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  grief  to  us  that  thou  shouldest  be  equal  to  Zion.  But  now, 
lo,  the  grief  is  infinite,  and  the  lamentation  measureless,  for,  lo,  thou 
art  prospered  and  Zion  desolate.”  This  passage  also  Mr.  Charles, 
the  learned  editor,  assigns  to  a  date  after  a.d.  70  and  before  a.d.  90. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  would  bring  the  name 
of  Vespasian  into  close  proximity  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
suggest  at  once  the  parallel  between  Rome  and  Babylon.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  comparison  should  not  have  been 
vividly  present  to  the  minds  both  of  Jews  and  Christians  long 
before  the  final  catastrophe.  In  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  most 
probably  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Rome  is  Babylon, 
not  because  she  has  destroyed  the  Holy  City,  but  because  she  is 
the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations,  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  (xvii.  5,  6).  Such  metaphors,  or  applications  of  prophecy, 
seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  first  Christians ;  and 
even  Jerusalem,  “  the  great  city  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,”  was 
spoken  of  “  spiritually”  as  Sodom  or  Egypt  (Apoc.  xi.  8).  St.  Paul 
had  called  the  Holy  City  “  Sinai  ”  (Gal.  iv.  25).  Such  turns  of 
speech  are  very  natural,  and  present  little  or  no  difficulty.  The 
moment  a  pious  Jew  set  his  foot  in  the  Transtiberine  Ghetto,  and 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  splendour  and  the  vices  of  the  capital,  or 
heard  of  the  influence  of  the  “Chaldaean”  astrologers,  or  of  the 
blasphemous  follies  of  Caligula,  he  might  very  well  bethink  him  of 
Isaiah,  and  say  to  himself,  “  Surely  this  is  Babylon,  not  Rome.” 

It  has  been  urged  that  to  use  such  a  metaphor  in  the  actual 
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dating  of  an  official  letter  might  cause  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
But  there  is  little  force  in  this  objection.  The  letter  did  not  drop 
from  the  sky,  nor  even  go  through  the  post.  It  was  carried  by 
Silvanus,  who  had  come  from  the  place,  whatever  it  was,  where  the 
author  was  residing.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  another 
metaphor  in  the  same  verse  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  For,  although  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  and  other  ancient  authorities  insert  the  word  e^/cAr/crta 
before  g-wc/oVc/cti?,  we  may  maintain  with  confidence  that  the  right 
translation  of  what  St.  Peter  wrote  is  not  “  the  fellow-elect  Church,” 
but  “the  fellow-elect  Lady  in  Babylon  greeteth  you.”  But  this, 
again,  may  be  a  metaphor,  for  many  hold  with  Bishop  Lightfoot 
that  we  must  see  in  the  phrase  a  personification  of  the  Church  in 
which  the  apostle  was  resident  at  the  time.  Bishop  Lightfoot 
compares  the  (probably  not  parallel)  use  of  Kvplay  2  John  L  5;  see 
Clement  of  Rome ,  ii.  491  ;  we  may  add  the  Lady  of  Hermas. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  the  lady  also  as  a  figure  of 
speech.  The  sister-wife  whom  St.  Peter  led  about  with  him  must 
have  been  a  well-known  and  well-loved  personage  in  many  places. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  had  heard  that  she  died  a  martyr  death 
before  her  husband  (Strom,  vii.  11.  63).  There  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  his  story ;  and,  if  it  is  true,  it  implies  that  she  had  been 
not  only  the  companion,  but  the  active  assistant  of  her  husband. 
She  was  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  would 
hold  a  far  higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  men  than  Phoebe,  or 
Priscilla,  or  Euodia,  or  Syntyche,  or  those  other  good  women  who 
laboured  with  St.  Paul.  She  may  very  well  have  desired  to  add  a 
brief  message  of  Christian  affection  to  her  great  husband’s  Epistle. 
Peter,  again,  was  not  only  a  husband  but  a  father  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  in.  6.  52;  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  30.  1) ;  he  never  mentions 
divorce;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attached  any  merit  to 
celibacy;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  typical  Hebrew,  who  looked 
upon  married  life  as  the  best,  happiest,  and  most  blessed  condition ; 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  deigned  to  visit  his  wife,  and  had  been  good  to 
his  wife’s  mother.  He  would  speak  of  his  wife,  as  Synesius  in  a 
later  age  spoke  of  his,  with  affection  that  was  not  ashamed,  and 
knew  no  reason  why  it  should  be  ashamed,  of  expressing  itself. 

If  we  take  the  word  “lady”  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  we  are 
probably  sacrificing  to  mere  prudery  a  noble  and  distinctive  feature 
of  St.  Peter’s  character,  and  losing  a  touch  of  nature  which  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  “  My  wife  and 
my  son  Marcus,  two  persons  who  are  very  near  and  dear  to  me, 
join  in  my  greeting  to  you  ” — this  is  surely  what  St.  Peter  means. 
We  must  add  that  the  word  “  lady  ”  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  text. 
K vpla  may,  indeed,  be  used  in  a  figure  of  the  Church,  but  what 
St  Peter  actually  says  is  “she  who  is  fellow-elect.”  We  may 
supply  yvvtf,  if  we  please,  and  even  more  easily  than  Kvpla.  Thus, 
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even  if  Kvpia  in  2  John  meant  a  Church,  the  case  would  not  be 
parallel.  Twrj  could  hardly  be  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  address  and  concluding  verses  of  the  Epistle 
which  has  lately  been  impugned  by  Professor  Hamack  (Chronologic, 
p.  45 1  sqq.).  A  few  words  on  the  subject  will  not  be  inappropriate 
here. 

Dr.  Hamack  thinks  that  the  Epistle  does  not  profess  to  be  the 
work  of  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  p.apTvs  in  v.  1  meaning,  not 
an  apostle,  but  merely  one  who  has  suffered  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ;  that  it  is  so  saturated  with  Pauline  ideas  that  it  might 
conceivably  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  himself ;  that  it  displays 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  hardly  a  trace 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  describes  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  its  afflictions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  date  may  be 
fixed  between  83  and  93,  but  possibly  as  early  as  73  or  63  a.d.  ; 
that  it  is  the  production  of  some  distinguished  teacher  and  con¬ 
fessor  ;  that  it  was  known  to  Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  Papias, 
and  the  author  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement ,  but 
not  under  the  name  of  Peter ;  that  Babylon  means  possibly  Rome, 
but  more  probably  Jerusalem ;  that  it  floated  about  in  an  anony¬ 
mous  condition,  till  between  a.d.  150  and  170  it  was  seized  upon 
by  the  writer  who  forged  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  furnished 
with  a  head-  and  tail-piece. 

Dr.  Harnack  admits  that  the  general  state  of  things  described 
in  the  Epistle  is  such  that  the  date  might  be  fixed  without  absurdity 
as  early  as  a.d.  63,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian  persecution, 
and  within  the  lifetime  of  St.  Peter.  But  he  maintains  that  it 
cannot  be  the  work  of  St.  Peter  himself,  because  of  its  Paulinism, 
of  its  impersonality,  and  of  the  vagueness  of  its  references  to  the 
Gospels.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  d  priori  to  regard  the 
address  and  subscription  as  forged;  but  Dr.  Harnack  also  finds 
these  passages  full  of  difficulty. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle,  much  has  already 
been  said  in  the  course  of  this  Introduction,  and  more  will  be 
added  in  the  Notes.  Paulinism  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle, 
except  in  that  sense  in  which  Paulinism  is  identical  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  the  Gospel  allusions  are  more  numerous  than  Dr.  Harnack 
is  disposed  to  admit ;  in  a  circular  letter,  written  at  a  very  early 
date,  there  was  neither  room  nor  occasion  for  precise  quotation  or 
detailed  information ;  and  for  the  note  of  personality,  we  should 
look  naturally  to  the  beginning  and  end,  which  the  hypothesis 
requires  us  to  regard  as  spurious.  There  are  difficulties  and 
obscurities,  no  doubt,  but  the  worst  conceivable  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  them  is  to  regard  them  as  traces  of  interpolation  or  forgery. 
The  forger's  object  is  to  make  things  as  clear  and  natural  as 
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possible ;  why,  then,  should  anyone,  writing  as  late  as  a.d.  160,  with 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  if  not  the  Book  of  Acts,  before  him,  have 
pitched  upon  Silvanus  and  Mark,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  as 
likely  to  be  in  attendance  upon  St.  Peter  ?  The  mention  of  these 
two  names  causes  great  perplexity  in  modern  times,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  caused  less  in  ancient.  Further,  it  is  not  easy, 
though  it  is  not  impossible,  to  suppose  that  some  unscrupulous 
person  first  concocted  an  epistle  in  the  name  of  Peter,  and  then 
seized  upon  a  well-known  but  anonymous  ancient  document,  and 
affixed  to  it  the  name  of  Peter,  in  order  to  give  some  sort  of  support 
to  his  own  fabrication.  If  2  Peter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  forgery,  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  what  happened  was  just  the  reverse ;  that 
the  forger  found  1  Peter  in  existence  as  we  have  it,  and  used  it, 
address,  subscription  and  all,  as  a  pattern  for  his  own  concoction. 
But,  indeed,  forgery  is  even  a  more  dangerous  word  than  interpola¬ 
tion.  It  is  our  bounden  moral  duty  to  require  cogent  evidence 
before  we  charge  one  who  is  presumably  an  honest  and  sensible 
man  with  deliberate  falsification.  For  that  harmless  masquerading 
which  we  find  later  on  in  the  Judicium  Petri,  the  Clementine 
Homilies ,  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  or  Dionysius  the  Areopa - 
gite,  is  in  the  present  instance  quite  out  of  the  question. 

In  style,  the  address  and  subscription  are  indistinguishable  from 
the  body  of  the  Epistle.  The  language  of  the  address  (Swwnropa, 
TraptTTLSrjfjLOL,  ay  LacrpLos,  viraKOYj ,  pavrurpos)  paves  the  way  with  great 
propriety  for  the  admonitions  which  follow,  and  contains  a  sort  of 
abstract  or  premonition  of  all  that  was  in  the  writer’s  mind.  St. 
Clement  of  Rome,  writing  about  a.d.  95,  not  only  makes  use  of 
the  body  of  the  Epistle,  but  moulds  his  own  address  very  closely 
on  the  address  of  the  Epistle  (x&PL<*  fyuv  koll  dprjvrj  air o  TravTOKparopos 
©cov  Sta  *lrj(rov  Xpiorov  7r\r]0vv0eLrj :  see  Lightfoot’s  note).  Dr.  Har- 
nack’s  view  involves  the  extremely  improbable  supposition  that  this 
form  of  address  was  the  invention  of  Clement ;  that  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  it  was  loosely  imitated  by  Jude ;  that  half  a  century  after¬ 
wards  the  forger  of  2  Peter,  writing  with  both  Clement  and  Jude 
before  him,  copied  more  accurately  the  Clementine  address,  and 
prefixed  it  not  only  to  his  own  concoction,  but  to  an  ancient  Epistle 
which  he  found  floating  about  without  a  name.  It  is  true  that  St 
Clement  does  not  quote  St  Peter  by  name,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  though,  according  to  Dr.  Hamack’s  Index  Locorum,  he  quotes 
or  alludes  to  twenty-two  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  he  no¬ 
where  gives  the  name  of  his  authority.  Yet,  though  he  quotes  St. 
Paul  without  naming  him,  he  knew  quite  well  that  St.  Paul  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistles  from  which  he  quotes  (xlvii.  1,  avaXaptre  ttjv 
iirtcrToXrjv  r ov  paKapiov  navAov  to?)  airocnoXov ),  and  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  inter  that  he  had  the  same  knowledge  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter. 

There  is  therefore  some  internal  and  Strong  external  evidence  in 
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favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  address.  But  if  the  address  is 
genuine,  no  one  will  care  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  latter  passage  are  not  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  regarded  as  insuperable. 

For  the  later  evidence  on  the  subject  of  St.  Peter’s  sojourn  in 
Rome,  the  reader  may  consult  the  article  by  Dr.  Chase,  who  has 
marshalled  all  the  statements  with  great  care  and  lucidity.  There 
also  will  be  found  references  to  the  literature  of  the  question.  The 
only  addition  which  I  can  make  to  Dr.  Chase’s  quotations  is  one 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  taken  from  a  note  in  the  Codex 
Marcianus  (text  in  Zahn,  Forschungen ,  iii.  70) :  “  Petrus  et  Paulus 
Romae  sepulti  sunt  .  .  .  Clemens  in  quinto  Iibro  hypotyposeon  id 
est  informationum.”  Zahn  expresses  a  doubt  whether  this  state¬ 
ment  is  really  derived  from  Clement,  but  gives  no  reason.  It  may 
very  well  be  genuine.  The  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  certainly 
contained  information  about  the  apostles,  as  we  know  from  Eus. 
H  E.  L  12. 


§  9.  MARK  AND  SILVANUS. 

When  St  Peter  despatched  his  Epistle,  Mark  and  Silvanus  were 
in  his  company. 

Mark  is  called  by  St  Paul  (Col.  iv.  10)  the  cousin  of  Barnabas. 
We  may  therefore  with  confidence  identify  him  with  the  John  Mark 
of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  (xiL  12).  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  is  the  same  Mark  who  was  with  St  Peter. 

Mark  was  the  son  of  a  woman  named  Mary,  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem,  and  whose  house  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  brethren. 
Like  his  cousin  Barnabas,  he  was  probably  a  Levite.  St.  Peter  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mark’s  mother,  for  it  was  to  her  house  that  he 
turned  his  steps  on  his  deliverance  from  prison.  He  knew  Mark, 
therefore,  before  St  Paul  did ;  and  when  he  calls  him  his  son,  he 
may  mean  that  he  induced  Mark  to  accept  baptism,  or  at  any  rate 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  Christ  But  the  term  may 
denote  nothing  more  than  close  and  affectionate  familiarity. 

Barnabas  and'  Saul  took  John  Mark  with  them  on  what  is 
known  as  the  First  Mission  Journey  (Acts  xii.  25),  as  their 
“  minister  ”  (inrrjpirrj^  Acts  xiii.  5.  E  has  here  ds  SiaKoviav , 
evidently  wishing  to  get  rid  of  an  ambiguous  word).  It  is  not 
quite  clear  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  “minister.” 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  means  “a  minister  of  the  word  ”  (so  Luke 
L  2;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xxvi.  1 6 :  in  this  last  passage  it  is  applied 
by  Jesus  to  St.  Paul),  but  more  commonly  it  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  of  menials  or  subordinate  officers  of  an  inferior  class. 
Possibly  Mark  went  as  personal  attendant  on  the  apostles,  as  their 
GQUrier  or  dragoman ;  bqt  for  this  purpose  they  would  naturally 
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select  a  fellow-believer  who  had  a  gift  of  exposition,  and  could  help 
in  other  ways,  besides  ministering  to  their  comfort,  arranging  routes, 
and  managing  business  generally.  With  Barnabas  and  Saul,  Mark 
traversed  Cyprus — a  country  which  may  have  been  known  to  him, 
for  it  was  the  native  land  of  Barnabas.  But  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia 
“John  departing  from  them  returned  to  Jerusalem”  (Acts  xiii.  13). 
Paul  resented  his  conduct,  and  when  Barnabas  proposed  to  take 
John  Mark  with  them  on  their  second  journey  (Acts  xv.  37), 
objected  so  strongly  that  there  was  a  sharp  contention  between  him 
and  Barnabas.  Finally,  the  two  great  friends  departed  asunder, 
Paul  taking  for  his  companion  the  prophet  Silas,  while  Barnabas 
went  with  Mark  to  Cyprus. 

Two  questions  suggest  themselves  here.  The  first  is,  What  was 
the  age  of  Mark  at  this  time?  A  worthless  tradition,  which  is 
directly  contradicted  by  the  Elder  of  Papias  (Eus.  H.  E .  iii.  39.  15), 
represents  him  as  having  been  one  of  the  Seventy.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  in  recent  times  have  identified  him  with  the  young  man 
mentioned  in  his  Gospel  (Mark  xiv.  51).  This,  again,  is  somewhat 
unsubstantial  conjecture.  But  the  word  “minister”  seems  to  imply 
that  he  was  a  novice  to  mission  work,  and  that  he  was  a  young  man. 
Though  he  was  cousin,  not  “sister’s  son,”  of  Barnabas,  he  may 
have  been  many  years  younger  than  that  apostolic  man. 

Again,  why  did  he  leave  the  apostles  so  abruptly  ?  St.  Luke 
makes  no  comment,  and  we  are  thrown  back  on  hypothesis.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  the  breach  was  not  between  Mark  and  Barnabas,  but 
between  Mark  and  Paul.  Barnabas  defended  him  with  great 
warmth.  The  reason  for  Mark’s  departure,  therefore,  can  hardly 
have  been  that  his  courage  failed,  or  that  his  health  broke  down,  or 
that  he  proved  incompetent  for  his  office.  But  if  these  causes  are 
inadequate,  what  can  we  suppose  but  that  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  Paul  and  Mark  which  Paul  regarded  as  un¬ 
fitting  him  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  while  Barnabas,  who  inclined 
to  the  party  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  13),  did  not.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
that  Barnabas,  however  strong  his  family  affection  may  have  been, 
would  have  selected  again  for  his  helpmate  one  who  could  *  not  be 
trusted  on  an  emergency.  Nor  would  Mark  himself  have  been 
willing  to  renew  an  adventure  of  which  he  knew  that  he  was 
incapable.  He  ended  by  going  with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  where 
possibly  the  dangers  were  less ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  quite 
willing  to  plunge  into  Asia  Minor,  though  he  must  have  heard  all 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  previous  expedition.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  would  have  still  been  embittered  by  a 
failure  of  courage  of  which  Mark  had  so  evidently  repented.  It 
seems  far  more  likely  that  Mark  had  taken  alarm  at  St  Paul’s 
views ;  that  during  the  interval,  probably  under  the  persuasion  of 
Barnabas,  he  had  come  to  regard  the  difference  as  unimportant ; 
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and  that  St.  Paul  felt  rightly,  though  with  some  sense  of  personal 
vexation,  that,  however  slight  the  grounds  of  disagreement  might 
look  to  others,  they  would  prevent  him  from  working  successfully 
with  one  who  was  disposed  to  criticise  and  disapprove.  Some 
slight  confirmation  of  this  view  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
companion  chosen  by  St.  Paul  was  Silas,  a  prophet,  and  in  the 
previous  connexion  between  Mark  and  St.  Peter.  Mark  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 

At  a  later  date,  when  the  apostle’s  own  views  were  much  milder 
and  more  tolerant  than  they  had  been,  we  find  Mark  with  St.  Paul 
in  Rome  (Col.  iv.  io),  and  contemplating  a  journey  to  Colossae. 
Possibly  he  was  not  personally  known  to  the  Colossians,  for  the 
apostle  adds,  “  if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him.”  It  may  be  that 
St.  Paul  is  here  giving  Mark  an  introduction,  but  we  should  hardly 
be  justified  in  pressing  this  sense  upon  the  words.  At  a  later 
date  (2  Tim.  iv.  11)  Mark  was  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
Timothy  is  desired  to  bring  him  to  Rome ;  for,  says  the  apostle, 
“  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministry  ”  (evxprjcr™ 5  8ia#c<mW).  And  in 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (24)  we  find  him  in  Rome  with  Epaphras, 
Aristarchus,  Demas,  and  Lucas,  the  fellow-labourers  of  St.  Paul. 
But  we  do  not  know  when  or  how  St.  Mark  first  set  foot  in  the 
capital. 

Ancient  tradition  connected  St.  Mark  very  closely  with  St  Peter. 
Papias  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Elder  (Eus.  H  E.  iii.  39.  15), 
that  Mark  had  never  been  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Himself,  but  had 
served  Peter  as  interpreter,  and  that  his  Gospel  represents  the 
occasional  discourses  of  St.  Peter,  which  Mark  reproduced  accurately 
from  memory.  The  Elder,  as  reported  by  Papias,  does  not  actually 
mention  Rome,  and  does  not  say  expressly  that  the  Gospel  was 
composed  after  Peter’s  death,  though  this  is  probably  implied  in 
his  statement  that  Mark  wrote  from  memory. 

Irenaeus,  after  telling  us  (iii.  1.  1)  that  Matthew  wrote  while 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gospel  in  Rome  and  founding 
the  Church,  proceeds,  “  After  their  death  (cfoSov)  Mark  also,  the 
disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the 
substance  of  Peter’s  preaching.”  Clement  of  Alexandria  (in  Eus. 
H \  E .  ii.  15)  affirms  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  to  satisfy  the 
importunities  of  the  brethren,  and  without  the  apostle’s  knowledge, 
before  the  death  of  Peter,  and  submitted  it  when  complete  to  the 
apostle’s  judgment.  Origen  (Lomm.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 ;  Eus.  H.  E.  vi. 
25.  5)  says  that  Mark  wrote  as  Peter  dictated  to  him  (d>s  IL't/dos 
v(j>r)yrj(raTo  avroi).  These  four  accounts,  while  they  differ  in  details 
and  may  be  independent,  agree  in  bringing  Mark  into  close  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  Peter.  Not  one  of  them  says  in  so  many 
words  that  his  Gospel  was  written  in  Rome,  but  the  language  of 
Irenaeus  seems  clearly  to  imply  this,  and  it  was  probably  the  belief 
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of  the  other  three  also.  Clement  certainly  thought  that  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  was  written  from  Rome. 

Tradition  also  taught  that,  after  publishing  his  Gospel,  Mark 
went  to  Egypt,  there  preached  the  faith,  and  became  first  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  (Eus.  H,  E .  ii.  16.  1 ;  Epiph.  Haer .  li.  6;  Jerome, 
de  Vir .  Ill .  8).  Here  in  later  days  his  tomb  was  shown  in  the 
great  church  of  Baucalis,  which  stood  near  the  harbour.  There 
was,  however,  an  ancient  opinion,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
heterodox  Clementine  Homilies  (i.  8),  that  the  Church  of  Egypt 
owed  its  origin  to  Barnabas,  not  to  Mark. 

The  Silvanus  of  Peter  has  been  generally  identified  with  the 
Silas  of  Acts,  the  Silvanus  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Like  St.  Paul, 
he  was  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi.  37,  38).  A  foreign  burgess 
would  have  a  Roman  name  borrowed  from  the  personage  from 
whom  he  or  his  ancestor  had  received  the  franchise.  Silvanus  is 
a  well-known  cognomen  borne  by  many  distinguished  families,  the 
Ceionii,  Granii,  Pomponii,  and  others.  See  Hoole,  The  Classical 
Element  in  the  NT,,  p.  61. 

In  Orelli  there  is  a  long  inscription  (No.  750)  in  honour  of  Ti 
Plautius  Silvanus  Aelianus,  who  was  consul  suffect  in  a.d.  45.  He 
was  a  meritorious  officer,  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Ves¬ 
pasian,  and  had  been  proconsul  of  Asia,  as  Wilmanns  thinks,  just 
before  or  just  after  Silanus,  who  held  the  same  office  in  a.d.  54. 
M.  Plautius  Silvanus  (Orelli,  No.  622)  was  consul  in  b.c.  2,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  triumphal  ornaments  for  service  in  Illyricum.  L.  Flavius 
Silvanus  (Wilmanns,  Ins  crip  Hones  Latinae ,  No.  285)  was  consul  in 

A.D.  8l. 

The  name  Silvanus  was  also  borne  by  persons  of  lower  station, 
freedmen  or  dependants  of  the  great  houses.  Thus  (Orelli,  No.  695) 
we  find  a  funeral  inscription  to  Silvania  Maria,  which  is  dated 
duobus  Geminis ;  this,  according  to  Tertullian,  was  the  year  of  our 
Lord’s  crucifixion.  Another  epitaph  (C,  I  L.  vol.  vi.  No.  4073)  in 
the  columbarium  of  the  servants  of  Livia  Augusta  runs  thus  : 

M.  LivivS.  Silvanvs.  Decvr.  Thymele.  Silvani. 

This  Silvanus  was  decurion,  or  head,  of  one  of  the  numerous 
bodies  of  officials  or  servants  in  the  Imperial  household.  Thy¬ 
mele  was  probably  his  wife.  Again  {ibid.  No.  4316)  we  read: 
A.  Silvanio. 

The  name  Silvanus  or  Silvanius  was  not  uncommonly  borne  by 
persons  of  the  same  class  to  which  we  may  suppose  the  companion 
of  the  apostles  to  have  belonged ;  and  from  the  name  Maria,  which 
in  one  instance  wTe  find  associated  with  it,  we  many  infer  that  sox  /e 
of  them  were  of  Jewish  parentage.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
find  a  Silvanus  actually  employed  in  the  family  of  the  Caesars. 
Here  we  may  possibly  discern  one  of  the  little  links  by  which 
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Christianity  attached  itself  from  the  very  first  to  the  Imperial  court 
Our  Silvanus  had  certainly  namesakes,  possibly  relatives,  among 
that  vast  body  of  servants,  clerks,  readers,  physicians,  librarians, 
civil  and  domestic  officials,  who  surrounded  the  emperor  and 
served  him  in  all  sorts  of  capacities,  from  that  of  cook  to  some¬ 
thing  very  like  what  we  should  call  a  Secretary  of  State.  And  it  is 
in  no  way  surprising  to  find  him  in  Rome. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Silas  of  Acts  is  the  Silvanus 
of  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  Epistles,  but  the  relation  between  his 
two  names  is  not  quite  clear.  The  vulgar  abbreviation  of  Silvanus 
would  naturally  be  2iA/?as  or  2tAovas.  Hence  it  has  been  main¬ 
tained  that  the  real  name  of  this  apostolic  man  was  the  Aramaic 
Sili,  which  by  the  addition  of  a  common  Greek  termination  be¬ 
comes  Silas ;  and  that  Silvanus  is  not  a  lengthened  form  of  Silas,  but 
a  Gentile  by-name  adopted  merely  because  it  was  similar  in  sound 
to  the  original  (compare  Joshua,  Jason.  See  Zahn,  Einleitung, \  i. 
p.  23;  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien, ,  p.  184).  If  this  view  is  correct, 
the  name  of  Silvanus  ceases  to  have  any  particular  meaning.  But 
Zahn  does  not  quite  solve  the  problem.  If  Silvanus  is  equivalent 
to  Silvas,  not  to  Silas,  why,  we  may  ask,  did  Silas  call  himself 
Silvanus  and  not  rather  Silanus?  The  same  difficulty  recurs  in 
either  case.  Again,  though  Silvas  is  actually  used  for  Silvanus 
(Zahn  cites  a  &\aomos  'ZiXflas  from  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  8.  1), 
it  is  not  safe  to  assert  that  the  same  rule  was  always  observed.  In 
these  vulgar  abbreviations  the  final  -as  represents  a  large  variety  of 
terminations ;  thus  we  have  Hermas  for  Hermogenes,  Epaphras  for 
Epaphroditus,  Nymphas  for  Nymphodorus,  and  so  on.  Popular 
usage  follows  very  loose  rules,  as  we  know  from  the  analogy  of 
English  pet  names.  Finally,  there  is  the  probability  that  Silas  and 
Silvanus  only  accidentally  resemble  one  another,  that  the  first  was 
the  name  given  to  the  man  by  his  Hebrew  parents,  the  second  his 
name  as  a  Roman  burgess  and  client  of  a  noble  Roman  house. 
We  are  left  to  make  the  same  choice  of  alternatives  in  the  case  of 
a  more  famous  pair  of  names,  Saul  and  Paul. 

It  is  probable  then  that  Silvanus  or  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
been  manumitted  by  one  or  other  of  the  Roman  Silvani.  He 
appears  first  as  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  carry  to 
Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia  the  Decree  of  the  Council.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  heartily  in  accord  with  the  substance  of  the 
Decree.  He  was  a  prophet,  meeting  St.  Paul  on  this  side,  and  at 
Antioch  he  exhorted  the  brethren,  probably  the  Gentile  brethren, 
with  many  words  and  confirmed  them.  From  Antioch  he  appears 
to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  34  is  to  be  omitted),  but 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  chosen  by  St.  Paul  to  accompany  him  on 
his  Second  Mission  Journey.  We  hear  of  him  for  the  last  time  in 
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the  Book  of  Acts  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5 ;  compare  2  Cor.  i.  19), 
where  again,  as  at  Antioch,  he  appears  as  a  preacher.  Silvanus 
also,  like  Mark,  dwelt  at  first  in  Jerusalem,  and  must  have  been 
well  known  to  St.  Peter  before  he  became  acquainted  with  St.  Paul. 

This  account  of  Mark  and  Silvanus  enables  us  to  fix  with  cer¬ 
tainty  a  prior  limit  of  date  for  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  Mark 
was  probably  a  novice  when  first  we  read  of  him,  and  attended 
St  Paul  on  the  First  Journey.  Silvanus  went  with  the  apostle  on 
the  Second.  Hence  1  Peter  cannot  possibly  have  been  written 
before  the  end  of  the  Second  Journey.  The  date  of  the  apostle’s 
fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem,  with  which  this  journey  terminated  (Acts 
xviii.  22),  is  very  variously  computed  from  a.d.  49  (Bengel)  or  a.d. 
51  (Schrader)  or  a.d.  52  (Turner)  to  a.d.  56  (Eichhorn  and  Ideler). 
The  date  most  in  favour  is  a.d.  54.  (See  the  table  in  Farrar’s  Life  oJ 
St.  Paul \  vol.  ii.  p.  624.)  But  all  calculations  of  time  for  the  Book 
of  Acts  are  inferential,  and  this  is  probably  some  few  years  too  late. 

As  to  the  posterior  limit  of  date,  there  is  not  the  same  certainty. 
Reasons  have  been  assigned  in  a  previous  section  for  believing  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian  per¬ 
secution  in  a.d.  64,  but  many  eminent  authorities  dispute  this 
conclusion. 

Are  there  any  other  considerations  that  will  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  more  definite  result  ? 

It  has  been  thought  that  Mark  and  Silvanus  could  not  possibly 
have  been  in  Rome,  and  in  attendance  on  St.  Peter,  till  after  the 
death  of  St.  Paul.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  St.  Peter  outlived  St.  Paul  by  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  our  earliest  authority  (Jerome, 
de  Vir.  Ill .  27,  places  him  under  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus), 
says  that  the  apostles  perished  “about  the  same  time”  ( koltcltov 
airov  Koupov,  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25.  8;  Routh,  voL  i.  p.  180);  and  the 
natural  inference  from  these  words  is,  that  though  the  apostles  may 
not  have  ended  their  lives  on  the  same  day,  their  deaths  were  not 
far  separated.  But  it  is  surely  incredible  that,  if  the  Neronian  per¬ 
secution  were  actually  raging  at  the  time,  and  St.  Paul  himself  had 
been  slain  with  the  sword  not  long  before,  the  language  of  St  Peter’s 
Epistle  should  be  what  it  is. 

Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  Mark  and  Silvanus  were 
adherents  of  St.  Paul  in  such  a  sense  that  they  could  not  at  any 
time  have  written  and  carried  a  letter  for  St.  Peter,  and  joined  him 
in  sending  a  greeting  to  the  Asiatic  Churches.  On  the  contrary,  the 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  either  Mark  or  Silvanus  can  ever 
have  been  thoroughgoing  advocates  of  the  distinctively  Pauline 
teaching.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mark  parted  from  St.  Paul 
under  painful  circumstances  at  the  very  outset  of  the  First  Journey, 
and  that  Silas  was  the  chosen  advocate  of  the  Jerusalem  Decree. 
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The  natural  inference  from  such  facts  as  we  have  is  that,  till  the 
dispute  about  the  law  which  St.  Paul  presses  so  vehemently  in 
Galatians  and  Romans  had  died  down,  neither  Mark  nor  Silvanus 
can  have  been  in  quite  unclouded  relations  with  the  outspoken 
champion  of  Faith  against  Works. 

There  are  long  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  up  in  the  history  of 
both  men.  What  was  Mark  doing  after  he  went  with  Barnabas  to 
Cyprus,  during  St  Paul’s  Second  and  Third  Journeys,  or  during  the 
imprisonment  at  Caesarea?  Even  after  this  date  we  catch  but  a 
few  flying  glimpses  of  him;  and  of  Silvanus  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Corinth. 

Thus  we  are  driven  back  upon  the  question  of  the  literary  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  Epistles.  According  to  most 
scholars,  the  Petrine  Epistle  is  later  than  Romans  (a.d.  58)  or 
Ephesians  (a.d.  63).  In  the  view  of  others  it  is  later  than  any  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles ;  indeed  it  has  been  supposed  to  borrow  from 
almost  every  book  in  the  New  Testament 

The  evidence,  both  linguistic  and  doctrinal,  has  been  considered 
in  previous  sections,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  point  to  any  definite 
conclusion. 

Mark,  and  Silvanus  may  very  well  have  been  together  in  Rome 
at  any  time  after  the  Second  Mission  Journey.  But  at  what 
date  can  we  suppose  St.  Peter  to  have  been  in  the  city  with 
them? 

This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty. 
Lipsius  maintained  that  St.  Peter  never  visited  Rome  at  all.  Of 
late  it  has  been  generally  allowed  that  the  evidence  on  the  other 
side  is  too  strong  to  be  rejected.  But  the  tendency  is  to  place  St. 
Peter’s  arrival  in  the  capital  as  late  as  possible,  towards  the  end  of 
St  Paul’s  .first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  a.d.  63  (Dr.  Chase)  or 
in  the  beginning  of  a.d.  64  (Bishop  Lightfoot). 

Both  these  dates  rest  upon  the  assumption  that,  if  St  Peter  had 
visited  Rome  at  any  earlier  time,  the  fact  must  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Acts  or  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  silence  of  either  of  these  authorities  amounts  to 
negative  proof.  In  Acts,  St.  Peter  disappears  from  the  scene  alto¬ 
gether  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  must  have  known 
much  about  the  apostle’s  later  movements,  but  for  some  reason  or 
another  he  did  not  see  fit  to  say  a  single  word  upon  the  subject 
The  silence  of  St.  Paul  affords  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  St. 
Peter  had  certainly  visited  Antioch,  but  St  Paul  only  mentions  the 
fact  incidentally,  and  with  a  polemical  object.  Dr.  Harnack  thinks 
it  highly  probable  ( Chro?iologie ,  p.  244,  note)  that  he  had  also  been 
in  Corinth ;  but  we  cannot  gather  this  with  certainty  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul.  He  may  have  preached  in  Galatia  also ;  but  this  again 
we  can  only  suspect  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Church  in  Rome  we 
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are  left  to  grope  in  the  dark;  but  questions  arise  to  which  we  must 
not  too  readily  assume  an  answer. 

A  Church  had  been  founded  there  many  years  before  (Rom.  xv. 
22),  not  by  St.  Paul,  and  had  attained  some  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions.  Whom  would  these  believers  be  so  anxious  to  see  as  Peter, 
whose  name  must  have  been  familiar  to  them  from  the  day  of  their 
conversion  ?  Who  was  that  “  other  man  ”  upon  whose  foundation 
the  Roman  Church  was  built?  (Rom.  xv.  20).  Why,  again,  does  St. 
Paul,  writing  to  a  Church  that  he  had  never  seen,  enter  so  fully  and 
controversially  into  questions  which  had  probably  never  been  heard 
of  in  Rome  ?  for  the  Jews  of  Rome,  when  he  came  there  as  a  prisoner 
five  or  six  years  later,  knew  “no  harm”  about  him  (Acts  xxviii.  21) ; 
and,  though  these  Jews  were  not  Christians,  they  could  hardly  have 
spoken  thus,  if  the  Pauline  view  of  Law  had  been  debated  among 
their  compatriots  in  the  city.  Or  what  was  that  spiritual  gift  which 
St.  Paul  desired  to  impart  at  Rome  (Rom.  i.  1 1),  if  not  prophecy, 
the  essential  mark  of  difference  between  Pauline  and  Petrine  Chris¬ 
tianity?  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  in  fact,  an  Apologia ,  and 
seems  to  imply  the  pre-existence  of  that  form  of  doctrine  which  we 
find  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  And  this  mode  of  opinion 
continued  to  be  actively  taught  in  Rome  during  St.  Paul’s  first 
imprisonment,  as  we  may  gather  from  Philippians  (i.  15-18).  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harnack  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  St  Peter  may  have 
paid  a  visit  to  Rome  even  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  that  is  to 
say,  before  ad.  54  ( Chronologies  p.  244,  note);  and  certainly  this 
opinion  is  not  untenable. 

In  any  case,  if  we  place  the  end  of  Acts  and  of  the  first  im¬ 
prisonment  of  St.  Paul  in  ad.  58, — the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  which 
has  of  late  received  the  powerful  support  of  Blass  and  Harnack, — 
there  is  a  space  of  some  six  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian 
persecution,  in  ad.  64,  during  which  we  know  nothing  of  Mark  and 
Silvan  us,  and  very  little  of  St.  Paul.  There  is  no  reason  against  our 
assigning  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  to  this  interval  of  time.  If 
the  Epistle  does  after  all,  as  many  think,  display  an  acquaintance 
with  Romans  and  Ephesians,  the  fact  would  be  thus  accounted  for. 
If  Mark  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Asia  Minor  immediately 
after  the  date  of  Colossians,  we  should  be  able  to  explain  how  he 
comes  to  be  mentioned.  Time  would  be  allowed  for  the  growth  of 
the  numerous  Christian  communities  implied  in  the  address  of  the 
Epistle,  and  also  for  the  wakening  of  hostility  among  the  Gentiles, 
who,  though  not  yet  quite  prepared  for  measures  of  bloody  repres¬ 
sion,  were  evidently  fast  moving  in  that  direction. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  the  most  likely  supposition 
that  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  written  between  a.d.  58  and 
AD.  64. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF 
ST.  PETER. 


The  Title .  In  the  oldest  MSS.  the  Epistle  is  headed  TUrpov  d*  (B), 
or  TLerpov  i7narroXr)  &  (tf  A  C).  In  Greek  cursives  we  find  TUrpov 
KdOoXcKr)  TTpu>rr)  lirurroXrj  (or  emoroXy  7rpwry)  :  rov  ayiov  airoaroXov 
Ilerpov  lirurroXy  u :  L  has  lirurroXy  KaOoXiKy  a  rov  ayiov  koll 
7ravcv<l>rjpLov  olttocttoXov  Herpov.  The  Codex  Amiatinus  gives  epistula 
Petri  primal  the  Codex  Fuldensis,  Petri  epistula  ad  gentes ,  so 
Junilius  and  Cassiodorus  (in  Westcott,  Canon ,  Appendix  D); 
Tertullian,  Scorpiace  1 2,  quotes  the  Epistle  as  Petri  ad  Ponticos . 

I.  1,  2.  The  Address.  The  ordinary  type  of  the  address  of 
a  Greek  letter  is  that  found  in  Acts  xxiii.  26,  KAav&os  Awias 
ra>  KparioTU)  yycpiovi  &yXua  'gaipCLV  :  cf.  I  Macc.  X.  1 8,  25,  xi.  30, 
xii.  6.  Xatpctv  was  felt  to  be  objectionable  by  some  of  the  religious 
heathen ;  thus  the  author  of  the  third  Platonic  Epistle  prefers  ev 
1 rparreiv,  on  the  ground  that  joy  or  pleasure  befits  neither  man  nor 
God.  But  the  old  heathen  formula  was  at  first  used  even  in 
apostolic  letters.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  address  of  the  letter 
which  enclosed  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xv.  23),  and  another  in  that  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

To  the  name  of  the  writer  is  naturally  added  his  title.  In  2  and 
3  John  we  find  simply  6  7rpe<rfivTepo<; :  in  James,  Tdfca>/?os  ©cov  *ai 
Kvpiov  T rjcov  Xpurrov  BovXos :  in  I  Peter,  Ilcrpo?  olttocttoXov  T yaov 
Xpiorov :  in  2  Peter,  2i/x,a>v  n expos  SovAos  Kal  a7rooroAos  *Iycrov 
Xpicrrov  :  in  Jude,  * Irjcrov  Xpurrov  SoCAos  aSeAc^os  8e  'la Kwfiov,  The 
usage  of  St.  Paul  varies.  In  1  and  2  Thessalonians  the  names  only 
are  given ;  in  the  polemical  Epistles,  Romans  and  Galatians,  he 
defends  and  explains  his  right  to  the  title  of  apostle ;  in  1  and 
2  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  2  Timothy  the  words  $ia 
OtXrjpLarov  ©eou  are  added  with  the  same  purpose ;  in  1  Tim.  we 
have  icar  i7nrayyv  ©eov  added ;  in  Philippians  he  calls  himself  SovAos 
-  Xpio-rov  %Tfj<jov  (like  James,  Jude);  in  Titus,  Romans,  both  SoSAos 
and  aTTooroAos  (like  2  Peter) ;  in  the  pathetic  Epistle  to  Philemon 
the  phrase  he  selects  is  Sco-pao?  *lr]crov  Xpurrov. 

The  name  of  the  addressees  is  sometimes  given  quite  simply,  as 
by  James,  by  St.  Paul  in  Philemon,  Galatians  ;  but  generally  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  their  Christian  character  are  added,  and  these 
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are  often  very  significant  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  writer’s 
mind  ( 7rape7ri8r}poi  in  1  Pet. ;  kXtjtol  ayioi  in  Rom.,  1  Cor. ;  ayioi 
Kal  7tl(ttol  in  Col. ;  dyaTrct),  aXrjOaa,  2  and  3  John). 

The  heathen  xaW€ lv  becomes  the  Christian  To  this  is 

naturally  added  the  Jewish  Peace  (1  and  2  Pet.,  2  John,  all  the 
Pauline  Epistles),  and  often  Mercy  (2  John,  1  and  2  Tim.,  Tit.),  or 
Love  (Jude  has  mercy,  peace,  and  love). 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  set  the  pattern  for  all  these 
addresses;  this  is  extremely  improbable.  No  one  man  creates 
epistolary  forms. 

Ignatius  still  uses  the  old  heathen  xa^P€iy$  except  in  Philad. ; 
and  Barnabas  begins  his  Epistle  with  xa^P€T^ 

rieTpos.  The  apostle’s  name  was  Simon  (properly  Simeon). 
Our  Lord  gave  him  the  surname  of  Cephas  (John  i.  42),  which 
signifies  a  rock  or  a  stone.  What  our  Lord  meant  was  no  doubt 
“rock” not  stone,  firmness  not  mere  hardness  (Matt  xvi.  18);  but 
the  Greek  noun  7rerpa  is  feminine,  and  when  used  as  the  name  for 
a  man  necessarily  takes  the  shape  of  TUrpos.  Our  Lord  always 
addresses  the  apostle  as  Simon  except  Luke  xxii.  34,  where  Peter 
seems  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  (in 
ver.  31  we  find  “Simon,  Simon”;  in  Matt  xvi.  18,  again,  Peter  is 
an  appellative,  not  the  mere  name).  The  apostle  is  called  Simon 
(Symeon)  also  by  his  brother  apostle  St.  James,  Acts  xv.  14,  and 
by  Mark  and  Luke  before  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve.  John  calls 
him  indifferently  Simon  Peter  or  Peter.  Simon  Peter  is  found 
also  Matt.  xvi.  16 ;  Luke  v.  8;  2  Pet.  i.  x ;  “Simon  who  is  called 
Peter”  occurs  in  Matt.  iv.  18,  x.  2,  and  four  times  in  Acts  (x.  5, 
18,  32,  xL  13);  all  these  last  occur  in  the  story  of  Cornelius; 
possibly  in  his  Hebrew  original  St.  Luke  found  the  name  Simon 
and  added  the  other  words.  Even  in  the  Gospels,  Peter  is  the 
name  generally  used,  and  in  Acts  it  is  employed  throughout  with 
the  few  exceptions  that  have  been  noted.  St  Paul  generally  speaks 
of  “Cephas,”  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5 ;  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  9,  11,  14 
(though  he  uses  Peter  in  ii.  7,  8),  and  we  may  infer  that  this  title 
was  current  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  where  St.  Paul  first  met  the 
apostle.  Some  have  supposed  that  St.  Paul  uses  Cephas  with  a 
polemical  intention,  to  remind  his  readers  of  the  compact  referred 
to  Gal.  ii.  9;  but  probably  it  was  his  habit.  The  older  Syriac 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Curetonian  (with  the  recently 
discovered  Sinaitic  of  the  Gospels)  and  the  Peshito,  render  Peter 
sometimes  Kepha,  sometimes  Simon  Kepha,  and  sometimes  Simon. 
Peter  is  found  Acts  i.  13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Evidently  Simon  and  Kepha 
were  the  common  usage  in  the  second  century  in  the  Aramaic 
countries.  Elsewhere  Simon  went  rapidly  out  of  use,  and  Cephas 
was  preserved  only  by  the  same  archaeological  interest  which  clung 
to  Talitha  cumiy  as  the  exact  words  used  by  our  Lord.  See  Hort ; 
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Zahn,  Einleitung,  i.  21,  ii.  60;  Chase  on  “Peter”  in  Hastings* 
Dictionary  of  the  Bibley  vol.  iii.  p.  756 ;  Plummer  on  Luke  vi.  14. 

^kXcktoIs  irapcmSrjjAois  Staonropas.  “To  the  elect  sojourners  of 
the  Dispersion  ” :  the  omission  of  the  article  appears  here  to  have  no 
significance.  See  Introduction,  §  3.  There  is  no  verb  to  govern  the 
dative,  cf.  Rom.  i.  7 ;  2  John  1-3.  It  is  better  to  take  c/cAcktois  as 
an  adjective,  though  the  R.V.  appears  to  render  it  as  a  substantive. 
Those  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  chosen  by  God,  elect  (yivos 
€kX€kt6v,  ii.  9,  from  Isa.  xliii.  20).  St.  Peter  does  not  use  the 
Pauline  kXyjtoI,  nor  does  he  expressly  distinguish  /caAetv  from 
iKXeyeo-Oai.  Election  does  not  carry  with  it  the  final  salvation  of 
the  individual  (iv.  15-19).  God  must  guard  them  (i.  5);  but,  if 
they  resist  the  devil  and  remain  solid  in  the  faith,  He  will  make 
them  perfect  and  establish  them  (v.  9  sqq.).  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  counsels  of  God.  Israel  has  not  been  rejected.  The 
Church  is  still  the  Church  of  old ;  but  the  vision  of  the  prophets  has 
been  realised,  and  whosoever  will  may  enter  in. 

Elect,  in  fact,  means  simply  Christian.  What  the  apostle  is 
thinking  of  is  corporate  citizenship  among  the  elect  people;  the 
individual  elements  of  the  new  life  are  faith  and  obedience. 

In  St.  Matthew  (xxii.)  all  are  “  called,”  but  many  do  not  accept 
the  invitation ;  some  accept,  but  have  no  wedding  garment ;  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  elect  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24,  31 ;  Mark  xiii. 
20,  22,  27 ;  Luke  xviii.  7).  John  does  not  use  /caAdv  in  this  sense, 
nor  icAt/tos,  nor  ckAcktos  in  his  Gospel,  but  in  the  Apoc.  xvii.  14  we 
have  kXyjtoI  /cat  e/cAe/crot  /cat  mo-rot  as  different  names  for  the  same 
thing.  In  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Apoc.  elect  denotes  personal,  not  corporate  election.  It  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Hort  remarks,  that  “  the  preliminary  election  to  membership  of 
an  elect  race  does  not  exclude  individual  election,”  and  we  cannot 
reconstruct  St.  Peter’s  theology  with  precision  from  two  short 
Epistles.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  he  has  explained  himself,  he 
appears  to  mean  that  the  individual  is  called  into  the  elect  society. 
Certainly  he  attaches  more  value  to  the  corporate  life,  as  regards 
both  growth  in  knowledge  or  faith  and  the  efficiency  of  sacraments 
(crwfa  paTTTKTfjLa ,  iii.  21),  than  St.  Paul  does. 

The  word  7rape7rt%*os  occurs  twice  in  the  LXX.  Gen.  xxiii.  4, 
irapoiKOS  /cat  7rap£7rt8r]p.o<s  iyu>  ct/At  p,eO*  vpbtov :  Ps.  xxxviii.  (xxxix.)  1 3, 
on  7rapoi/c05  iyw  ct/u  iv  rfj  yfj  /cat  7rape7rt8rjp.os  /ca0ws  tjwtcs  01 

Trarcpcs  /aov.  These  two  passages  were  before  St.  Peter’s  mind  both 
here  and  i.  1 7,  ii.  1 1.  In  the  former,  Abraham  speaks  of  himself  to 
the  sons  of  Heth  as  a  stranger  and  sojourner  among  them  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  same  figure  is  used  of  man  who  has  on  earth  no  abiding 
city,  like  the  patriarch  who  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in 
a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  (Heb.  xi.  9).  He  is  an 
exile  from  heaven,  his  true  home.  We  must  not  take  the  word 
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here  in  its  secular  political  sense,  though  this  would  be  very  applica 
able  to  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  who  were  exiles  from  Jerusalem, 
dwellers  in  a  foreign  land.  For  an  instance  of  this  use  see  Justin, 
ApoL  67  (Otto,  p.  188),  to  is  7rap€7n$yixoi$  overt  £cVois,  of  strangers 
who  are  stopping  in  a  town  but  do  not  possess  a  permanent 
domicile  there,  and  examples  from  the  papyri  are  given  by  Deiss- 
mann,  Bibelstudien, ,  p.  146,  Eng.  trans.  p.  149. 

The  Christian  is  chosen  and  called  by  God  (the  choosing  pre¬ 
cedes  the  calling)  to  leave  his  earthly  father’s  home.  The  call 
makes  him  a  pilgrim;  henceforth  he  journeys  by  slow  stages, 
through  many  dangers,  towards  the  far-off  promised  rest.  The 
pilgrim  is  sustained  by  faith  in  the  unseen,  by  hope,  godly  fear,  and 
the  love  of  Christ;  he  is  always  a  babe  (ii.  7);  he  tastes  of  joy, 
but  only  as  the  wanderer  drinks  of  the  brook  by  the  way.  It  is 
the  same  conception  of  the  Christian  life  that  we  find  in  Hebrews. 

In  this  tone  of  hope  deferred  we  may  find  a  characteristic  note. 
St  Peter  had  walked  with  the  Lord  on  earth  in  close  personal 
union,  and  must  have  felt  the  Ascension  as  a  bereavement  St. 
Paul  had  never  known  the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Ascension 
had  been  delivered  by  a  vision  from  bitter  spiritual  struggles.  To 
him  naturally  the  sense  of  joy  and  freedom,  of  being  here  and  now 
actually  in  the  Kingdom,  was  far  more  than  to  St.  Peter. 

On  the  Diaspora  and  the  local  names,  see  Introduction,  §  8.  In 
the  address  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  the  Diaspora  seems  to 
include  Christian  Jews  only.  Here  it  embraces  alike  Gentiles  or 
Jews.  There  is  no  difference  at  all ;  all  titles  and  prerogatives  pass 
on  from  the  Church  of  the  fathers  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  There 
has  been  evolution,  but  no  breach  of  continuity. 

Kara  Trpoyi'ttcm' .  .  .  ’lirjcrou  Xptorou.  The  three  clauses  are  strictly 
co-ordinate  in  the  construction,  but  the  order  of  the  whole  sentence 
is  loose,  and  the  precise  connexion  of  these  words  has  been 
disputed!. 

The  general  and  preferable  arrangement  is  to  take  them  with 
cVXcktois — “  Elect  according  to  foreknowledge,”  etc. ;  this  gives 
perfectly  good  sense;  the  only  difficulty  is  that  we  should  have 
expected  eVAe/cTois  to  be  placed  after  Bi0Was.  The  Greek  com¬ 
mentators  Cyril,  Theophylact,  and  Oecumenius  take  them  with 
a7 rooroAos.  This  increases  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  order  of 
the  words,  and  is  open  to  a  further  objection,  that,  whereas  St. 
Paul  feels  it  necessary  to  justify  his  claim  to  the  title  of  apostle,  no 
such  necessity  would  be  felt  by  St  Peter.  Hence  we  should  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  supposed  analogy  of  the 
Pauline  addresses. 

The  three  clauses  give  the  three  Names  and  three  functions  of 
the  Trinity  (the  arrangement  of  the  Names  is  not  significant).  Kara 
7rp6yvwatv :  the  Father  (Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.  3; 
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our  Father,  L  17)  has  the  attribute  of  foreknowledge ;  on  this 
election  depends.  Foreknowledge  includes  foreordaining  (i.  20, 
ii.  8),  but  St.  Peter  does  not  use  the  words  nrpoopL^uv  or  irpoOecris. 
He  speaks  quite  simply  as  a  devout  Jew,  and  the  metaphysical 
difficulty  does  not  affect  him  at  all.  The  problem  of  predestination 
is  suggested  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  discussed  by  St.  Paul;  in 
both  cases  it  arises  out  of  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  mass 
of  the  Jews.  It  may  be  that  St.  Peter  had  had  good  success  among 
his  countrymen,  or  that  he  wrote  before  it  became  evident  that  as  a 
nation  they  would  prove  refractory.  See  note  on  ii.  8. 

lv  dyiacrjAw  ni'cujxaTos.  “In  (or  by)  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.” 
Compare  2  Thess.  ii.  1 3,  on  elXero  vp,as  6  ©eos  a7r  apxfjs  els  (ramrjpLav 
iv  ayuxrpLw  Uv  tv  par  os  kcu  nCo-rei  a\r)9  etas.  It  has  been  supposed, 
without  reason,  that  St.  Paul  means  “  sanctification  of  your  spirit.” 
In  any  case  the  collocation  of  the  three  Names,  Father,  Spirit, 
Jesus  Christ,  shows  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  here.  Further, 
St.  Peter  does  not  use  irvevpxi  in  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  faculty  of 
man,  as  distinct  from  his  reason  or  emotions.  See  Introduction, 
p.  40,  and  note  on  iii.  4. 

Foreknowledge  is  the  condition,  Sanctification  is  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  perhaps  rather  the  instrument,  of  the  elect  life.  We  may 
translate  cv  either  “  in  ”  or  “  by  means  of  ” ;  the  latter,  Hebraistic, 
use  of  the  preposition  is  very  common  in  the  New  Testament.  See 
Blass,  p.  130.  Holiness  is  the  attribute  of  God  in  whom  is  no 
stain  of  evil,  either  in  thought  or  in  deed :  the  Spirit,  by  the  act  of 
sanctification  or  hallowing,  imparts  this  divine  attribute  to  the 
Christian  society,  consecrating  it,  setting  it  apart,  calling  it  out  of 
the  world,  devoting  it  to  God,  and  furnishing  it  with  divine  gifts 
and  powers. 

Sanctification  leads  to,  results  in  (els)  obedience,  and  sprinkling 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Obedience  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  faithful  service, 
righteousness,  by  virtue  of  which  men  are  just.  In  the  address 
of  Romans  (i.  5),  St.  Paul  speaks  of  xnraKorj  Tr/on-aos,  but  in  quite  a 
different  sense.  What  is  meant  there  is  “obedience  to  faith,” 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  of  Free  Grace  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  26). 

pavn<rp6v.  “  Sprinkling  ”  is  a  sacrificial  word,  and,  as  the  result 
of  Sanctification  and  Obedience,  can  here  mean  nothing  but  the 
means  by  which  we  are  brought  into  real  spiritual  conformity  to 
the  Death  of  Christ ;  it  conveys  to  the  believer  those  divine  gifts 
which  are  the  fruit  of  that  Death.  What  this  conformity  and  these 
gifts  were  in  the  mind  of  St.  Peter  we  shall  gather  from  later 
passages. 

pavr££etv  occurs  Heb.  ix.  13,  19,  21,  x.  22;  pavnapios,  Heb. 
xii.  24.  It  is  by  “sprinkling”  that  the  merits  of  Christ’s  Death 
are  transferred  to  the  “  brother.”  The  idea  is  foreign  to  St  Paul, 
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but  recurs  in  Barnabas  viii.,  ol  pavr(£ovr€S  nouSes  ol  ^vayyeXicra^voL 
rjfuv  rrjv  afao-w  twv  apupTitov  Kal  rov  ayvi crfiov  rrj s  KapStas — the 
TraiSes,  it  is  added,  are  the  twelve  apostles. 

St.  Peter  is  here  alluding  to  some  passage  or  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  to  which  ? 

Dr.  Hort  insists  that  the  reference  must  be  to  a  passage  in 
which  the  sprinkling  of  persons  with  blood  is  combined  with  the 
distinct  mention  of  obedience.  The  only  passage  which  fulfils 
these  conditions  is  “the  sprinkling  which  formed  the  ratification  of 
the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  His  people  through  the  media¬ 
tor  Moses,  as  described  in  Ex.  xxiv.  3-8.”  This,  however,  is  too 
logical.  A  reference  to  the  passages  in  Hebrews  will  show  that 
many  different  sprinklings  were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  that 
Epistle,  and  the  same  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  St.  Peter.  If  we 
consider  the  use  which  our  author  makes  of  Isa.  liii.  we  may  even 
find  here  an  allusion  also  to  Isa.  lii.  15,  where  Aquila  and  Theodo- 
tion  have  “sprinkle  many  nations”  (pavrul).  See  Cheyne’s  note 
on  this  passage. 

The  obedient  are  “  sprinkled  with  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
If  we  are  to  lay  stress  upon  the  order  of  words,  “  sprinkling  ”  cannot 
here  mean  Forgiveness  or  Reconciliation,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
Blood  in  Rom.  v.  8-10.  Here  the  “sprinkling,”  following  obedi¬ 
ence,  seems  to  impart  the  spirit  of  readiness,  not  so  much  to  do 
God’s  will  as  to  suffer  for  Christ’s  sake.  This  is  the  highest  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life  on  earth. 

Throughout  this  Epistle  the  writer  dwells  so  constantly  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  that  the  Blood  of  Christ  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  His  Death  and  Passion.  Bishop  Westcott  will  not  allow 
this  ( The  Gospel  of  Creation  :  Additional  notes  on  1  John  i.  7  and 
on  Heb.  ix.  12).  “The  Blood  ( Hebrews ,  p.  294)  represents  the 
energy  of  the  physical  earthly  life  as  it  is.  .  .  .  The  Blood  poured 
out  :s  the  energy  of  present  human  life  made  available  for  others.” 
Death  (p.  298)  “was  the  condition  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  fallen  man,  whereby  alone  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man  could  be 
made  available  for  the  race  .  .  .  Thus  Blood  and  Death  correspond 
generally  with  the  two  sides  of  Christ’s  work,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
destiny  of  man  as  created,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  destiny  though 
man  has  fallen.  The  first  would  have  been  necessary  even  though 
sin  had  not  interrupted  the  due  course  of  man’s  progress  and 
relation  to  God.” 

The  question  whether  the  Incarnation  was  contingent  or  neces¬ 
sary  was  first  expressly  raised  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Ruprecht  of 
Deutz  (see  R.  L.  Ottley,  Incarnation ,  ii.  p.  202  ;  Dorner,  ii.  1.  322, 
366),  but  it  does  not  arise  here.  Nor  will  any  Christian  deny  that 
Christ  gives  Life,  or  that  the  Life  is  intimately  connected  with  His 
human  and  divine  personality.  The  points  which  arise  from  the 
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text  of  i  Peter  are:  (i)  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  “the 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ”;  and  (2)  whether  the  apostle  finds  any 
distinct  value  in  the  Passion,  considered  as  Death  and  not  as  Life. 

(1)  Much  importance  has  of  late  been  attached  to  Gen.  ix.  4,  5, 
Deut.  xii.  23,  where  the  blood  is  regarded  as  the  seat  or  ground  of 
animal  life  in  man  or  in  the  brutes,  and  on  that  account  might  not 
be  drunk.  The  reason  of  this  prohibition  may  have  been  that  the 
nature  of  the  brute  was  supposed  to  pass  into  him  who  drank  its 
blood,  or  rather  that  blood  was  the  favourite  beverage  of  demons 
and  false  gods  (Ps.  xvi.  4,  see  Dr.  Cheyne’s  note ;  the  “  hard  gods  ” 
of  the  Greeks  were  blood-drinkers,  Aesch.  Choeph.  577,  ‘Eptvvs 
.  .  .  aKpwrov  alfjia  irtercu).  Demons  and  ghosts  were  supposed  to 
derive  physical  vigour  from  the  blood  which  they  lapped  (Horn.  Od. 
h-  36,  9S>  152,  I31)* 

Whether  in  ancient  Hebrew  belief  the  blood-soul  possessed 
moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  merely  physical  faculties,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  The  prohibition  of  the  drinking  of  blood  seems  to 
imply  a  purely  physical  conception.  But  it  comes  from  a  time 
when  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  clearly  believed,  and 
psychology  did  not  exist.  Dr.  Liddon  remarks  ( Epistle  to  the 
Romans ,  p.  76)  that  in  Scripture,  though  blood  and  soul  are  com¬ 
bined,  blood  and  spirit  never  are.  Indeed,  the  blood-soul  is  hardly 
compatible  with  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  (Gen.  i.  26),  or  with 
the  breath  of  God  which  makes  the  soul  live  (Gen.  ii.  7).  In  early 
Greek  psychology  Empedocles  invested  the  Homeric  blood-soul 
with  the  power  of  thought  (a lp.a  yap  avOpuirois  irepiKapSiov  eon 
vorjpa,  in  Stob.  Eel.  Rhys.  i.  1026;  see  Ritter  and  Preller,  §  177); 
but  this  fancy,  though  it  was  not  forgotten  (Arist.  de  Anima ,  2; 
Bekker,  p.  405^;  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  i.  9. 19  ;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  484),  did 
not  find  favour  with  philosophers  or  with  religious  men.  Strangely 
enough  it  was  adopted  by  the  materialist  Tertullian  (de  Anima. ,  15  ; 
see  Oehler’s  note).  But  it  was  not  seriously  taken  by  the  heathen 
world,  nor  is  it  of  any  moment  except  for  the  archaeology  of  the 
Bible.  By  the  Rabbis  the  blood-soul,  the  Nephesh,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Ruach  and  Neshamah  as  crapf,  ijrvxV* 

.are  distinguished  by  Philo  (see  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  ii. 
58  sqq. ;  and  Siegfried,  Philo ,  p.  240). 

The  Blood  then  appears  to  signify  the  Life  only,  or  mainly,  in  a 
peculiar  and  limited  sense.  But  the  common  phrase  the  blood  of 
Abel,  of  Naboth,  of  the  saints,  unquestionably  denotes  the  death  of 
the  persons  indicated. 

In  the  New  Testament,  if  we  take  Apoc.  v.  9,  ecr<l>dyr)<;  *at 
Yjyopaoas  tu>  ©£<3  ev  ru>  ai/xari  crov  :  Acts  XX.  28,  ryv  cKK\r/olav  rod 
Kvpcov  (060 1»)  fjv  '7rcpL€7roLrjcraTO  Sta  to 3  ai/xaros  to?  ISlov  :  Col.  i.  20, 
elprjvoiroi^oa^  8ta  to?  af/xaros  rov  oravpov  avrov :  or  Rom.  V.  8-10, 
where  Xpioros  direOavey  answers  to  Sikcuo^vcu  ev  Tfc>  ax/xart  avrov,  Of 
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KaraWayrjvat  Sia  rov  Qavarov  avrov ,  while  ^  £1017  avrov  corresponds  ta 
o-<j)6rjv<u  ai ro  7-179  0/07)79,  it  seems  evident  that  where  Ransom,  Pur¬ 
chase,  or  Reconciliation  aa*e  in  question,  the  Blood  of  Christ  means 
His  Passion.  In  other  connexions  than  that  of  the  Atonement 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  al/xa  means  death  and  not  life.  See 
Matt,  xxvii.  24,  25;  Acts  v.  28  (where  the  Blood  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of  by  Pilate  or  the  Jews);  Matt  xxiil  35  ;  Luke  xi.  51 ; 
Acts  xviii.  6,  xx.  26 ;  Apoc.  vi.  10. 

As  regards  the  Eucharist,  Christ’s  Blood  is  called  the  Blood  of 
the  New  Covenant,  Luke  xxiL  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26;  and  here 
again  the  phrase  is  explained  of  the  Death  by  St.  Paul  and  in 
Heb.  ix.  16,  17. 

One  aspect  of  the  Eucharist  is  that  of  a  feast  upon  a  Sacrifice 
(John  vi.,  probably;  1  Cor.  v.  7,  x.  20,  21;  Heb.  xiii.  10).  Here 
Christ  becomes  our  Food,  filling  us  with  new  life,  and  for  this 
purpose  commands  us  to  do  what  the  old  worshippers  were  forbidden 
to  do.  Here  not  the  Blood  alone,  but  the  Body  and  the  Blood,  are 
a  symbol  of  life,  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  symbol  of  the  Incarnation. 
Yet  the  two  are  separate  as  in  Death  ;  the  remembrance  of  a  Death, 
and  of  a  particular  kind  of  violent  Death,  is  forced  upon  us  as  of 
primary  significance.  The  Death  is  more  than  an  accident  of 
Christ’s  Humanity  ;  it  makes  the  Christian  life,  let  us  not  say 
available,  but  possible. 

(2)  The  material  cause  of  Atonement  under  the  law  was  the 
blood-soul :  Lev.  xvii.  n,  “For  the  life  of  the  soul  is  in  the  blood; 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for 
your  soul ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of 
the  soul.”  The  blood-soul  of  the  victim  was  destroyed  in  sacrifice. 
What  made  atonement  for  the  worshipper  was  not  the  abiding  life, 
but  the  innocent  death  and  unmerited  suffering  of  the  victim.  That 
the  Blood  of  Christ  was  united  to  a  perfect  human  and  divine  con¬ 
sciousness  seems  to  make  no  difference  as  regards  this  particular 
point,  though  the  fact  vastly  enhances  the  efficacy  of  the  Cross  in 
other  respects.  We  can  hardly  understand  1  Peter  without  attri¬ 
buting  to  the  author  the  belief  that  suffering  is  distinct  from 
obedience,  and  that  innocent,  cheerful  suffering  has  in  itself  a 
power  for  good,  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  In  other  words,  that 
it  is  an  expiation,  and  moves  the  mind  both  of  God  and  of  man. 
But  this  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  come  to  the  passages  in 
question. 

These  three  clauses  are  expanded  in  the  following  verses 
(7rpoyva)o-i9,  3—12;  ayiacr/Ltos,  1 3— 1 7  ;  and  the  al/xa  Xpurrov ,  inter¬ 
woven  with  ayuxrfios  and  vTraKorjj  18-25).  Indeed,  the  whole 
Epistle  is  a  commentary  upon  them.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
see  any  foundation  for  Dr.  Harnack’s  suspicion  that  the  Address  is 
a  later  addition  to  the  Epistle. 
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See  i.  io,  13,  ii.  19,  iii.  7,  iv.  10,  and  Introduction,  p.  39. 

For  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  address  of  a  letter,  see 
2  Esdr.  iv.  17,  /cat  airicrreiKev  6  /3a<n\evs  7 rpos  ‘Pcov/i  .  .  .  dptfvrjv. 
In  the  addresses  of  the  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius,  Dan. 
iii.  31,  vi.  25,  we  have  dp^vrj  vplv  irkrjOwOdr).  The  same  verb  is 
added  in  2  Peter  and  Jude ;  in  Clem.  Rom.  i. ;  Polycarp,  1  ;  Mart 
Polyc .  1  ;  Const  Apost  i.  1.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from 
Daniel,  but  1  Peter  is  probably  the  original  of  all  the  other  uses. 

3.  cuXoyifjTos.  The  blessing  of  God  immediately  after  the 
address  appears  to  have  been  a  regular  formula  in  Jewish  letters; 
see  Introduction,  p.  16.  There  is  therefore  no  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  that  St  Peter  is  here  imitating  2  Cor.  or  Eph.  Dr. 
Hort  notices  that  “thanksgiving  (evgapLcrTw,  in  2  Tim.  x^PLV  * X a>) 
stands  for  blessing  in  the  corresponding  place  of  St  Paul’s  other 
Epistles,  except  Gal.,  1  Tim.,  Titus.”  Similar  blessings  are  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  Psalms  (Gen.  ix.  26 ;  Dan. 
iii.  28 ;  Ps.  lxvii.  (lxviii.)  20 ;  cf.  Luke  i.  68).  They  are  of  essen¬ 
tially  Hebraistic  type ;  instances  of  their  use  in  the  temple  worship 
are  given  in  Lightfoot’s  Horae  Hebraicae  on  Matt  vi.  13,  and  they 
are  very  common  in  Jewish  prayer-books  (see  F.  H.  Chase,  The 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church :).  The  form  is  rare  in  the 
liturgical  portions  of  early  Christian  literature ;  but  see  the  Liturgies 
of  Clement,  St  James,  and  St  Chrysostom  (Brightman,  Liturgies 
Eastern  and  Western ,  pp.  19,  32,  341).  Dr.  Hort  observes  that 
in  the  LXX.  cvXoy^ros  is  nearly  always  used  of  God,  evkoyrjpivos 
nearly  always  of  men,  adding  that  the  distinction  exists  only  in 
the  Greek  Version,  the  same  Hebrew  word  being  found  in  all 
cases.  EvXoy^ros  means  rather  “  worthy  of  blessing  ”  than  blessed, 
benedicendus  rather  than  benedictus ;  but  the  distinction  is  late  and 
artificial,  and  has  not  been  preserved  in  Latin  or  in  any  modem 
Western  language.  Indeed,  what  the  Septuagint  translators  wanted 
to  bring  out,  the  difference  between  the  natural  excellence  of  God 
and  the  derived  excellence  of  man,  is  hardly  capable  of  expression 
in  a  single  word.  God  is  always  blessed,  because  He  is  perfect, 
and  all  creation  praises  Him ;  if  man  were  dumb,  the  stones  would 
cry  out.  Man  is  only  conditionally  blessed,  by  God  or  by  his 
fellow-men.  But,  as  blessing  is  an  act  and  as  such  contingent,  we 
may  raise  the  question  whether  blessedness  is  an  attribute  or  an 
accident  of  the  divine  perfection,  and  upon  this  depends  the 
further  question  whether  we  are  here  to  supply  iartv  or  cfy. 

6  0c6s  Kal  Tran^p.  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  See  2  Cor.  i.  3,  xi.  31;  Eph.  i.  3;  Rom.  xv.  6.  For  the 
phrase  God  of  Jesus,  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  John  xx.  17  ;  Eph.  i.  17 ; 
Heb.  i.  9;  Apoc.  i.  6,  iii.  2,  12.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
phrase  is  found  in  the  same  Gospel  in  which  we  read  “  the  Word 
was  God.”  It  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  “  the  days  of  His 
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flesh,”  Heb.  v.  7  (where  the  writer  is  thinking  of  our  Lord’s  prayer  to 
the  Father  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  ;  see  Westcott’s  note  there), 
but  St.  Peter  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  give  any  explanation. 

tou  Kuptou  is  a  translation  of  the  Aramaic  Maran  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  22)  or  Marana.  The  title  is  one  of  great  interest  and  import¬ 
ance,  but  its  history  involves  much  difficulty.  The  Kvpie  by  which 
the  disciples  addressed  Christ  in  His  lifetime  appears  generally  to 
stand  for  Rabbi  or  Rabboni  (the  Ribbon  of  the  Targums) ;  these 
words  actually  occur  in  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  xxvi.  25,49;  Mark  x.  5 1  ; 
John  xx.  16.  Rabbi  (  =  my  great  one)  does  not  mean  teacher, 
though,  as  an  expression  of  extraordinary  respect,  it  was  given  to 
teachers  of  great  eminence ;  but  the  evangelists  use  SiSaoTcoXos  as 
its  equivalent  (Luke  six  times  renders  it  by  lirurrarris,  Matthew 
once  by  KaOrjyrjrrj $,  xxiii.  10).  By  what  title  the  disciples  generally 
spoke  of  Christ  to  other  people,  or  to  one-  another,  is  less  clear ;  but 
if  we  compare  Matt.  xxi.  3,  6  Kvpios  avruv  xpctav  *XeL>  with  Matt, 
xxvi.  18,  6  StSdo-KaXos  Aeyet,  this  also  may  have  been  Rabbi. 
Dalman,  however,  thinks  that  Maran  was  used  in  these  cases.  Of 
the  evangelists,  Matthew  never  calls  Jesus  6  Kvpios ;  Mark  never, 
except  in  the  disputed  last  verses,  xvi.  19,  20;  Luke  eleven  times 
(see  Plummer,  p.  xxxi,  and  on  v.  17);  John  five  times,  iv.  i,  vL  23, 
xi.  2,  xx.  20,  xxi.  12. 

Maran  could  hardly  have  come  into  general  use  after  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  unless  it  had  been  employed  on  occasion  before  that  date ; 
and  in  the  Gospels  we  can  distinguish  several  groups  of  instances 
where  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  word  represented  by  Kvptos  than 
Rabbi.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  may  call  the  Hymns 
of  the  Nativity  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  i.  43,  rj  fiiyrrjp  tov  K vptov  fiov : 
ii.  11,  ororrrjp  05  eon  Xpio-ros  Kvpios.  The  second  is  connected  with 
the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist:  Matt  xi.  10;  Mark  i.  2;  Luke 
vii.  2  7,  we  read  *I$ou,  iyb)  airocrTcXXu)  tov  dyytXov  p.ov  TTpb  irpocrdirov 
crov  (Mai.  iii.  1  has  Trpo  irpoo-dirov  p,ov).  The  Lord,  therefore,  before 
whose  face  John  the  Baptist  was  sent,  is  identified  with  Christ,  cf. 
Luke  i.  76  ;  and  probably  the  words  of  Isaiah,  “Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,”  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  Mark  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  4;  John  i.  23, 
are  understood  by  the  evangelists  in  the  same  sense.  A  third  meets 
us  in  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  in  St.  Matthew,  Kvpie,  vU  AafitS, 
xv.  22,  xx.  30;  or  in  Luke  v.  12,  Kvpic,  iav  OeXys,  Svvaaat  p,e 
Ka$apl<raL :  V.  8,  cfcAflc  air  ipiov ,  ort  a vrjp  a/xapraAos  ctpt,  Kvpic 

(this  passage  in  which  “Lord”  is  contrasted  with  “sinner”  is 
particularly  noticeable);  again,  in  Mark  vii.  28,  where  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  vocative  Kvpu  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Mark’s 
Gospel,  except  as  a  variant  in  ix.  24,  in  the  account  of  another 
miracle.  A  fourth  is  found  in  the  parables  of  Judgment,  Matt, 
xxiv.  42,  xxv.  11,  37;  in  the  last  passage  He  who  is  addressed  as 
Kvpic,  had  just  been  described  as  /SacriAevs.  A  fifth,  again,  after  the 
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Resurrection,  Matt,  xxviii.  6,  tScrc  rov  tottov  ottov  Zkzito  6  Kvpios 
(words  of  the  angels) :  Luke  xxiv.  3,  to  crup. a  rov  Kvptov  * Irjcrov :  34, 
ovto)s  rjyipOrj  6  K vpiosi  John  xx.  28,  6  K vpios  jiov  Kal  6  ©€05  pov : 
xxi  7,  12. 

Mari  (my  Lord)  or  Maran  (our  Lord)  is  a  title  of  high  dignity. 
It  is  applied  in  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  to  God.  In  the 
Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  it  represents  the  Hebrew 
Adon  or  Adonai,  and  is  used  of  Abraham,  of  the  king,  or  of  God. 
In  the  Syriac  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
Matt,  xxvii.  63,  and  of  Christ  wherever  Kvpios  occurs  in  the  Greek. 
Immediately  after  the  Resurrection  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
general  use  among  those  Christians  who  spoke  Aramaic ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  title  was  addressed  to,  and  accepted  by, 
Christ  in  His  lifetime.  Dalman  says  that  after  the  Resurrection 
Christ  declined  the  Rabboni  of  Mary  and  approved  the  6  K vptos 
Kal  6  ©cos  of  Thomas ;  and  this  was  probably  the  sentiment  of  the 
Church.  Maran  has  a  considerable  range  of  meaning.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  word  actually  employed  in  the  third 
and  fourth  groups,  it  is  connected  with  deep  moral  awe,  super¬ 
natural  power,  and  the  quality  of  Judge;  the  last  meaning  attaches 
to  it  also  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  That  it  was  so  employed  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vii. 
2i,  22)  Christ  not  only  accepts  the  title  Kvpios,  but  connects  it 
with  the  power  of  the  Name,  in  particular  with  prophecy  and  with 
the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits.  Compare  Matt.  x.  24  sqq. ;  John 
xiii.  13,  where  also  He  accepts  the  title,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
StSao-KaXo?  or  Rabbi.  In  the  first  and  second  groups  it  comes  very 
near  to  Jehovah.  The  Hymns  of  the  Nativity  appear  to  be  taken 
from  a  Hebrew  document  which  is  probably  the  oldest  source  of 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  St.  Luke  regarded  them  as  contemporaneous 
and  authentic.  Professor  Blass  (. Philology  of  the  Gospels ,  p.  57) 
thinks  that  the  Gospel  was  written  before  the  spring  of  59 ;  and  it 
may  be  surmised  that  these  Hymns  were  in  existence  before  the 
Crucifixion,  for  they  still  speak  of  Messiah  as  a  conquering  Prince 
(Luke  i.  71,  74).  At  any  rate,  the  identification  of  Christ  with  the 
Lord  before  whose  face  John  Baptist  was  sent,  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Jews,  and,  probably,  by  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 

From  the  Gospels  we  may  infer  that  Maran  was  often  used  even 
before  the  Resurrection,  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  Christ  Himself, 
that  it  carried  with  it  certain  superhuman  associations,  and  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  power  of  “the  Name.”  It  would  bear 
different  senses  to  different  persons  at  different  times,  and  its  full 
force  is  not  reached  before  John  xx.  28.  In  Acts  “the  name  of 
the  Lord,”  “the  name  of  Jesus,”  “Lord,”  “the  Lord,”  are  hardly 
distinguishable;  and  here  we  are  still  among  Hebrew  Jews,  so  that 
heathen  usages  can  have  had  little  or  no  influence.  The  same  thing 
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is  true  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Hebrew  St.  Paul,  who  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  there  is  “one  Lord”  (i  Cor.  viii.  6;  Eph.  iv.  5).  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  identified  Christ  with  Jehovah; 
there  were  passages  which  made  this  impossible,  for  instance,  Ps. 
cx.  1  ;  Mai.  iii.  1,  and,  in  later  writers,  Gen.  xix.  24.  It  was  God 
who  gave  Jesus  “the  Name  which  is  above  every  name”  (Phil, 
ii.  9),  who  “made”  (not  “hath  made,”  as  R.V.)  Jesus  Lord  (Acts 
ii.  36).  In  both  places  the  human  appellation  “Jesus”  is  used  of 
Him  who  was  thus  exalted.  But  passages  which  belong  to  Jehovah 
are  frequently  interpreted  of  Christ.  “The  Father”  always  and 
“  God  ”  generally  retain  a  distinct  meaning,  but  “  Lord  ”  has  practi¬ 
cally  ceased  to  do  so.  The  early  Church,  in  fact,  interpreted  strictly 
the  words  of  Christ.  The  Son  reveals  the  Father,  and  to  Him 
belongs  all  Revelation,  whether  of  the  New  Testament  or  of  the 
Old.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Sabellianism  arose  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  though  the  present  passage,  among  many  others,  forbids 
that  mode  of  interpretation.  See  for  this  subject  Dalman’s  Die 
Worte  Jesu. 

eXc os.  The  God  and  Father,  in  accordance  with  His  abounding 
mercy,  begat  us  anew,  regenerated  us,  became  for  a  second  time  our 
God  and  Father.  In  St.  Paul’s  eyes  also  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  (Rom.  xi.  30-32,  xv.  9),  and  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike 
(Eph.  ii.  4,  5),  into  the  Church  is  due  to  the  rich  mercy  of  God. 
But  there  is  a  difference  to  be  observed.  In  the  Pauline  passages 
God  has  mercy  upon  the  infirmity  of  the  human  will,  which  cannot 
satisfy  the  law  of  works.  Hence  He  provides  a  better  way,  the 
gospel  of  free  grace.  St.  Peter’s  meaning  is  that  God  has  compas¬ 
sion  on  our  misery.  Hence  He  gives  us  a  gospel,  which  tells  us 
that  suffering  is  the  road  to  glory.  The  mercy  is  the  simple  human 
sympathy  of  Christ,  who  would  not  send  the  multitude  away  fasting, 
because  He  had  compassion  on  them  (Matt.  xv.  32). 

dKaye^rjo-as.  The  verb  occurs  as  a  doubtful  variant  in  Sirach, 
prol.  20,  avayevvrjOels  kolt  Aiyvirrov  (A  B  have  irapayevrjOtls  €is). 
*Avayiwr)(Tis  is  found  in  Philo,  de  incorr .  mundiy  3  (ii.  490),  of  the 
rebirth  of  the  physical  world.  Later  the  term  renatus  is  used  of 
those  who  have  received  the  baptism  of  blood  in  the  Taurobolium 
(Hort  refers  to  Orelli-Henzen,  2352,  6041),  or  have  been  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  Apuleius,  Metam.  xi.  26.  It  was  probably 
borrowed  by  the  New  Paganism  from  Christianity.  In  John  iii.  3 
many  ancient  authorities  take  avwQev  to  mean  “again,”  and  Dr. 
Westcott  thinks  this  the  correct  translation.  Irenaeus,  referring  to 
John  iii.  5,  uses  avayevvrjOfj  for  ycvvrjOrj  (Stieren,  i.  p.  846),  possibly 
only  by  a  slip  of  memory ;  but  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  have 
renatus  fuerit .  See  Tischendorf’s  note.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  a vayevvrjOrj  was  found  in  any  Greek  MSS.  of  John. 
In  later  times  avayewav  is  commonly  used  of  baptism  (Justin,  ApoL 
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i.  51 ;  Clem .  Horn .  xi.  26 ;  see  Suicer,  s.v .  ’Avaya^o-is),  and  we  need 
not  doubt  that  the  word  is  taken  from  1  Peter.  But  it  was  suggested 
to  St.  Peter  by  the  saying  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  St.  John,  and 
goes  to  show  that  avuQev  really  does  mean  “  again,”  and  not  “  from 
above.” 

cis  c\m8a  Jworav.  The  first  result  of  the  new  birth  and  the  first 
characteristic  of  the  new  pilgrim  life  is  Hope  (the  anchor  of  the  soul, 
Heb.  vi.  9).  Hope  is  living  (cf.  i.  23,  ii.  4,  5),  not  merely  because 
it  is  active  (££>v  yap  6  Xoyos  tov  ®cov  koL  ivepyys,  Heb.  iv.  12),  nor 
merely  because  it  is  a  hope  of  life,  but  because  it  is  divine  and 
eternal,  given  through  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and 
bound  up  with  His  eternal  life.  Cf.  John  iv.  10,  vi.  51 ;  Acts  vii. 
38;  Apoc.  vii.  17,  and  the  fine  lines  of  Sophocles,  Ant.  456  sq.,  ov 

yap  tl  vvv  ye  leases,  aAA.*  act  irore  £rj  ravra  kovScIs  oiSev  6 tov  *<f>av7}. 

4.  els  KXYjpoi'ofna*'.  The  pilgrim’s  hope  is  further  defined  by  its 
object,  the  inheritance,  or  rather  the  paternal  estate,  the  patri - 
monium ,  not  the  hereditas .  Dr.  Hort  notes  that  the  Hebrew  words 
chiefly  represented  by  KXrjpovofua  in  the  Old  Testament  denote,  not 
hereditary  succession,  but  “  sanctioned  and  settled  possession,”  and 
is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  idea  of  futurity  is  implied  in  St. 
Peter’s  phrase.  Even  in  Greek  KXrjpovopta  means  a  property  already 
received  as  well  as  one  that  is  expected.  But  in  the  present  passage 
the  KXrjpovopia  is  kept  for  the  believer,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven, 
and  is  another  name  for  that  salvation  which  is  ready  to  be  revealed. 

The  patrimony,  the  kingdom,  may  be  spoken  of  in  different 
ways.  In  part  it  is  already  present,  in  fulness  it  is  yet  to  come. 
To  some  the  present  joy  seems  far  more  than  to  others,  as  to  St. 
Paul  (Col.  i.  13;  2  Cor.  iii.  18),  or  to  St.  John  (iii.  36) ;  but  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  spirits  feel  at  times  as  a  heavy  burden  the 
imperfection  of  the  present,  and  in  St.  Peter  this  is  the  dominant 
key.  We  must  therefore  hold  firmly  to  the  future  sense  here.  The 
pilgrim,  stranger,  sojourner,  sees  in  hope  the  Promised  Land,  but 
sees  it  afar  off,  and  his  prayer  is  “  Thy  Kingdom  come.” 

The  patrimony  is  a tfrOapros,  apiavTOS,  apapavros.  *Acf>6apTOS 
means  incorruptible,  immaterial,  spiritual,  eternal.  'Aplavros  (in 
Hebrews,  James,  Wisdom,  2  Macc.),  incapable  of  pollution.  Cf. 
Apoc.  xxi.  27  for  the  sense;  for  the  word,  Lev.  xviii.  27,  ipudv6rj  17 
yrj — the  land  was  defiled  by  the  abominations  of  the  Canaanites. 
'kpdpavTos  (in  Wisd.  vi.  12;  here  only  in  New  Testament),  of  a 
flower  that  never  fades.  Dr.  Hort  thinks  that  a^Oapros  means 
“  never  ravaged  by  a  foe,”  but  gives  no  instance  of  this  use  of  the 
word. 

rcTtjpiijji^nrjy.  “Which  hath  been  (and  is)  kept  in  heaven  for 
you”  (els  vpas  =  vpw:  cf.  Luke  XV.  22,  {nroSrjpaTa  els  tov s  iroSas). 
Those  who  regard  the  KXrjpovopia  as  present  in  fruition  (as  Dr.  Hort 
and  von  Soden)  must  translate  “until  you”  —  kept  until  your 
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appearance  but  now  bestowed.  But  this  sense  appears  to  be 
foreign  to  our  passage,  and  “until  you,”  for  “until  your  days,”  is 
a  very  singular,  if  not  impossible  use  of  the  preposition.  Ovpavois , 
“  In  heaven  ” :  the  plural  has  no  more  significance  here  than  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  9.  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  here  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch  xlviii.  7,  “And  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of 
spirits  hath  revealed  him  to  the  holy  and  righteous,  for  he  pre- 
serveth  the  lot  of  the  righteous” :  Iviii.  5,  “And  after  that  it  will  be 
said  to  the  holy  that  they  should  seek  in  heaven  the  secrets  of  right¬ 
eousness,  the  heritage  of  faith  ”  (see  notes  in  Mr.  Charles’  edition). 

5.  toOs  iv  OeoG  4>poupoufX€^ous  $icl  morcws.  “  Who  in  (or 

by)  the  power  of  God  are  guarded  by  faith.”  ®povpt w  means  “  to 
keep  a  city  safe  with  a  garrison.”  Here  faith  is  the  garrison  which 
keeps  the  soul  (or  the  Church)  safe  till  its  Lord  comes  and  raises 
the  siege.  Cf.  Phil.  iv.  7,  where  the  heart  is  guarded  or  garrisoned 
by  “  the  peace  of  God.” 

On  St.  Peter’s  conception  of  faith,  and  its  difference  from  that  of 
St.  Paul,  see  Introduction,  §  6.  There  is  no  word  as  to  which  it  is 
more  important  not  to  read  the  thought  of  the  one  apostle  into  the 
language  of  the  other.  Faith  here,  as  in  Heb.  xi.,  is  the  power  by 
which  we  grasp  the  unseen  realities,  the  conviction  that  God  is, 
that  He  is  a  Rewarder,  and  that  His  reward  far  exceeds  the  troubles 
of  this  life.  It  is  “  firm  trust  in  God  in  spite  of  suffering :  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  the  Christian  will  receive  only  as  ri\os  ttJs 
TrtVrcws”  (Kiihl,  von  Soden).  It  produces  “endurance  to  the 
end,”  unshaken  by  offences,  false  prophets,  or  lawlessness,  Matt, 
xxiv.  10-13;  by  it  we  resist  the  devil,  and  the  iraO^para  which  he 
brings  against  us  (1  Pet.  v.  9).  There  are  several  points  of  import¬ 
ance.  In  St  Peter’s  mind  faith  is  not  the  faith  of  Abraham  only, 
but  of  Moses ;  it  does  not  justify  or  save,  but  is  the  condition  of 
righteousness  and  salvation  (see  especially  iv.  17-19);  it  is  not  so 
intimately  connected,  as  by  St.  Paul,  with  love  and  knowledge, 
carrying  with  it  only  the  germ  of  both,  and  hence  it  lends  itself 
more  easily  to  the  notions  of  authority  and  discipline.  Its  object 
is  God,  but  God  is  seen  without  rather  than  felt  within.  This  has 
been  called  an  attenuation  ( Entleerung )  of  faith ;  and  certainly  it 
differs  widely  from  the  Pauline  idea,  leading  to  a  different  practical 
shaping  of  the  Christian  society,  as  was  seen,  though  not  quhe 
distinctly,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  But  when  it  is 
called  an  attenuation,  it  is  implied  that  it  is  not  an  evangelical  view 
of  faith  ;  and  this  is  highly  questionable.  It  will  be  observed  that 
much  of  the  element  of  futurity  attaches  to  faith  itself ;  it  is  largely 
faith  in  the  distant  and  as  yet  unknown;  hence  it  is  intimately 
related,  as  in  Hebrews,  to  hope. 

o-coTTjpiav'.  Salvation  or  rather  Deliverance,  another  aspect  of 
that  patrimony  which  is  the  object  of  Hope;  in  Heb.  i.  14  we  read 
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rovs  fieWovras  tcXypovofieiv  crairrjpiav.  Salvation  itself  is  here  re¬ 
garded  as  future,  and  this  is  the  general  sense  (owqpta  is  not  used 
by  St.  John  except  iv.  2  2  and  in  Apoc.).  In  the  Gospels  means 
to  deliver  (a)  from  danger,  Matt.  viii.  25 ;  John  xii.  27  ;  (< b )  from 
disease,  Matt.  ix.  21 ;  John  xi.  12;  ( c )  from  the  condemnation  of 
God,  Matt  x.  22,  xxiv.  13;  (d)  from  the  disease  or  danger  of  sin, 
Matt.  i.  2 1 ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  senses  attaches  to  the  verb 
wherever  it  recurs.  In  the  present  passage  it  is  used  of  the  great 
final  deliverance,  not  from  the  wrath  of  God  (Rom.  v.  9 ;  cf.  also 
1  Pet.  iv.  18),  but  from  the  siege  of  Satan,  from  persecution  and 
sorrow. 

The  Deliverance  is  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  day  when  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  will  be  revealed  (i.  7,  13).  The  epithet  “  ready  ” 
introduces  a  consoling  thought,  reminding  them  how  short  a  time 
these  sufferings  will  endure  (the  End  is  not  far  off,  iv.  7),  and  that 
the  Deliverer  stands  waiting  for  them. 

iv  Kaipw  €ctx<£tg>.  “  In  the  last  time.”  The  exact  phrase  Koupbs 
c<rxaros  is  not  elsewhere  found.  In  St.  John’s  Gospel  we  find  iv  rfi 
io-xo-rp  rjpiipa  (vi.  39,  and  in  five  other  places):  in  Acts,  iv  rats  cox arats 
fjpLipais  (ii.  1 7,  from  Joel  iii.  1):  in  Jas.  v.  3  and  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  iv  rjpipa is 
co*xar ais  (from  Joel,  or,  as  Dr.  Hort  thinks,  from  Prov.  xxix.  44) :  in 
Heb.  i.  2,  C7T*  io-yaTOV  twv  fjpcpuiv:  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  iv  icr^arcjv  tcl)V  rjpepwv : 
in  Jude  18,  hr  i<r\aTov  ^povov :  in  1  John  ii.  18,  cox^t?;  a >pa.  The 
Last  Day  is  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  the  Last  Days,  Time,  Hour  are 
either  the  age  of  the  Christian  dispensation  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  End,  when  the  signs  of  the  Parousia  are 
beginning  to  show  themselves.  Either  the  first  or  the  last  of  these 
meanings  must  be  that  of  St  Peter.  He  may  mean  “  in  the  last 
time,”  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Day  of  the  Parousia.  K cupos  means 
not  “  time  ”  but  “  the  time,”  the  fit  or  appointed  time  or  season  for 
some  particular  thing,  whether  it  be  a  period  or  a  moment  It 
might  be  used  quite  correctly  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  this  is 
not  an  impossible  explanation  here.  Many  commentators,  however, 
regard  the  phrase  as  meaning  “in  the  last  days,”  in  the  time  of 
darkness  and  suffering.  The  Parousia  puts  an  end  to  the  suffering, 
but,  coming  suddenly,  may  be  said  to  come  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 
Upon  the  whole  this  appears  to  be  the  best  explanation.  Dr.  Hort 
translates  “  in  a  season  of  extremity,”  6  coxa-ros  raipos  being  used 
in  Polybius  and  Plutarch  for  “the  direst  peril.”  But  in  all  the 
analogous  New  Testament  phrases  coxaTos  means  simply  “  last  in 
order  of  time,”  and  the  absence  of  the  article  cannot  be  pressed. 

6.  iv  $  &ya\Xia<r0€  .  .  .  ircipaapois.  “  In  which  ye  exult,  though 
just  now  for  a  little  while  ye  were  grieved,  if  need  were,  by  manifold 
trials.”  ’Ey  must  here  be  temporal,  as  in  iv.  1 3  below ;  cf.  Ps.  cxvii. 
(cxviii.)  24.  *AyaAAia<T#at  iv  in  the  sense  of  to  exult  at  or  over  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament  (in  John  v.  35,  ayak\ta<rOrjvai  iv 
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tw  <f>(jyrLj  the  preposition  has  its  local  sense  “  in  the  light,”  and  the 
same  observation  applies  to  the  reading  of  D  in  Luke  x.  2 1  and  to 
iv.  13  below),  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  xatpciv  lv  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  “to  rejoice  at,”  Luke  x.  20;  Phil  i.  18 ;  Col.  i.  24  ; 
see  Blass,  p.  118.  The  antecedent  is  best  found  in  /catp<3  icrya™* 
“  In  the  last  days  ”  the  brethren  exult  because  their  sufferings  are 
so  nearly  at  an  end,  and  deliverance  and  glory  are  so  near.  Com¬ 
pare  Luke  xxi.  28,  apyopiv <av  8e  tovtcw  yivccrOcu  (when  the  troubles 
that  precede  the  end  show  themselves)  dva/atyarc  /cal  IrrapaT c  ras 
K€(j>aka<:  vpwv*  Sloti  eyyi£«  yj  an-oAur/oams  vpubv:  Matt.  V.  1 1,  1 2,  paKapioC 
core,  drav  omSuramv  vp as  /cal  Stco^owriv  .  .  .  ^atperc  /cal  ayaAAia<r#€* 
ort  6  pio-Oos  vpu>v  1 roAvs  lv  rots  ovpavois .  These  latter  words  may 
have  been  in  St.  Peter’s  mind,  if  we  consider  how  immediately  the 
phrase  TeTrjprjpevrjv  lv  ovpavois  has  preceded,  and  look  also  at  iii.  1 3, 
el  Kal  7rdo-^otTc  Std  SiKaiocrvvrjv  paKapioi .  There  is  no  real  contradic¬ 
tion  between  this  verse  and  iii.  13,  ^atpere,  tva  /cal  iv  rrj  airoKoXvif/^L 
rrjs  8o£r]<s  avrov  xapfjre  ayaAAtco/xcvoi.  ’AyaAAiWis  belongs  to  the 
Revelation  of  glory,  but  living  hope  makes  it  present  even  in  the 
midst  of  suffering.  The  aorist  XvirqOivTe^  is  to  be  taken,  not  of  the 
pain,  but  of  the  mental  distress  caused  by  persecution.  The  pain 
still  endures,  but  the  grief,  the  perplexity,  the  sense  of  abandonment 
are  gone  for  those  who  understand  what  these  TraOrjpaTa  mean. 
Kiihl  and  von  Soden  take  lv  <S  as  neuter,  and  find  the  antecedent  in 
the  contents  of  the  preceding  clause,  “  in  which  assurance  ye  do 
rejoice.”  Dr.  Hort  makes  the  relative  masculine,  and  refers  it  to 
©eos  or  Tt^o-ovs  Xporros.  In  either  case  we  must  give  iv  a  sense 
which  it  can  hardly  bear. 

el  hlov.  “  If  need  was  ” ;  if  it  was  God’s  will.  This  is  probably 
the  right  reading  (so  k  B,  c®cr,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  20.  129): 
el  8iov  1(ttl  has  good  authority  (A  C  K  L  P,  Origen),  but  is  very 
difficult  grammatically;  we  should  certainly  have  expected  el  Siov 

COtI  \v7TOVp€VOl. 

iv  ttoikiXois  Treipacrjuuns.  “  In  manifold  trials,”  in  different  kinds 
of  trial.  This  sense  of  ttolklXo s  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
Maccabees,  and  in  Aelian  (V.  If.  98),  but  is  almost  unknown  in 
classical  Greek  (Hort).  ILipaoyxos  here  means  not  the  inner 
wrestling  with  evil  inclination,  but  undeserved  suffering  from  with¬ 
out.  This  is  the  general  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  even  in  the  New.  See  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greeks  p. 
71  sqq.  What  we  mean  by  “temptation,”  as  distinct  from  “trial,” 
is  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  expressed  by  apapria  or  imOvpta, 
in  that  of  St.  Peter  by  the  latter  word  alone. 

7.  lv  a  introduces  the  divine  purpose  of  At nrqOivTts. 

to  Sofdjjiioi'.  The  substantive  hoKtpiov  or  SoKipelov  means  “a 
test,”  that  is  to  say,  a  thing  used  for  testing ;  and  in  Jas.  i.  3 
manifold  trials  are  perhaps  called  the  test  or  touchstone  of  faith ; 
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but  the  meaning  may  be  “the  testing”  of  your  faith  worketh 
patience.  In  Prov.  xxvii.  21,  Sokl^lov  apyvptw  #cal  xPvcr<?  ’rdpwo'is , 
the  word  seems  to  mean  “  testing  ”  rather  than  “  test,”  for  7rvpwcrts 
denotes  a  method,  not  a  thing.  But  in  Ps.  xi.  (xii.)  6,  rd  Xoyia 

Kvpiov  Xoyta  ayva,  apyvptov  ir€7rvpa)pL4vov9  SoKipuov  rjj  yfj,  KeKadapLcrp-ivov 

c7rra7rXao’ta)5,  the  word  is  evidently  an  adjective.  St.  Peter  was 
probably  thinking  of  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  passages 
(see  7rvpo)<TL<s  below,  iv.  12).  “Test”  is  here  a  quite  impossible 
rendering;  the  means  by  which  faith  is  tested  is  suffering,  and 
suffering  cannot  be  called  more  precious  than  gold,  nor  is  it 
“found”  in  the  Last  Day.  “The  testing  of  your  faith,”  for  the 
same  reasons,  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  impossible.  We  are  driven, 
therefore,  to  take  SoKipuov  here  as  adjectival,  and  to  translate 
“  the  tested  residue  of  your  faith,”  that  faith  which  remains  when 
all  impure  alloy  has  been  burnt  away.  There  is  a  variant  SoKifiov 
found  in  a  few  cursives,  which  Dr.  Hort  is  inclined  to  accept  as  the 
right  reading.  Otherwise,  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Psalms 
may  justify  us  in  regarding  So/ctptos  as  a  vulgar  by-form  of  So/a/tos. 

If  St.  Peter’s  expression  here  was  suggested  by  a  passage,  or  by 
a  combination  of  two  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  becomes 
probable  that  the  phrase  of  St  James  is  borrowed  from  that  found 
in  our  Epistle. 

Xpu<r£ou.  “Than  gold  that  perisheth,  yet  is  always  tested, 
refined,  by  fire.”  What  we  might  have  expected  is  XPV(T t°v 
irvpbs  $e8oKLpLacrpL€vov  :  but  the  writer  has  complicated  his  expression 
by  the  sudden  introduction  of  cbroXXiytcVov,  implying  a  reason  for 
7ro\vTifxoT€pov9  or  a  contrast  to  the  following  cvpeOfj.  Faith  is 
eternal,  gold  is  perishable  and  temporal.  Faith  is  far  more 
precious  than  gold,  yet  even  gold  must  be  .refined  by  fire ;  much 
more  your  faith. 

€upe0Yj.  “  May  be  found,”  may  endure  when  other  things  pass 
away,  and  appear  when  they  disappear.  Compare  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Phil.  iii.  9 ;  Heb.  xi.  5,  from  Gen.  v.  24,  and  possibly 
2  Pet.' iii.  10.  It  means  much  more  than  “may  pnjve  to  be,”  or 
“  may  result  in  ” ;  it  is  not  man,  but  God  who  “  finds  * 

els  eiraiyoy.  The  praise  is,  “Well  done,  thou  gooi  and  faithful 
servant,”  Matt.  xxv.  21.  Praise  is  spoken  of  as  bestowed  by  God 
upon  man,  4  Macc.  xiii.  3;  Rom.  ii.  29;  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  The 
phrase  is  quite  as  simple  and  natural  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter, 
who  speaks  of  good  conduct  as  irapa  ©co>  (below,  ii.  20),  as  it 
is  in  the  Gospel. 

Kal  Tifitji'.  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Ps.  viii.  6,  86£y  teal  n py  ccrre- 
<j>av(i)cras  avrov.  Glory  and  honour  belong  to  God  (Job  xb  5 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  17),  but  He  bestows  them  on  man  (Rom.  ii.  7,  10). 

iv  diroKaXityci  *lT)aoG  Xpiorou.  Cf.  i.  1 3,  iv.  1 3 ;  the  phrase  is 
suggested  by  Luke  xvii.  30,  ^/xtpa  6  vlo<s  rov  avOpw rov  <bro#caXvr- 
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tctcu,  and  is  used  also  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  7  ;  2  Thess.  i.  7.  In  all 
these  passages  it  denotes  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  His  majesty 
as  Judge  and  Rewarder.  Here  it  appears  to  repeat  and  define  the 
idea  involved  in  the  words  cis  o-wTrjptav  eroCp/qy  anroKa\v<f>6riva.i  iv 
Kcupo)  ior^dro). 

8.  oy  ouk  iSorres  .  •  .  SeSofao-fi^nrj.  “Whom,  though  ye  never 
saw  Him,  ye  love;  in  whom  believing,  though  now  ye  see  Him 
not,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unutterable  and  glorified.”  A  K  L  P,  Clem. 
Alex,  and  some  other  Fathers  with  the  Coptic  version  have  ovk 
tl8oTc$f  “  though  ye  never  knew  Him  ” ;  for  this  use  of  ol8a  cf. 
Matt.  xxv.  12,  xxii.  57.  Ets  ov  belongs  in  construction  to  7r«rr€v- 
ov res  only,  so  that  op&vres  is  left  without  an  object.  A  similar 
irregularity  is  found  in  ii.  12;  see  note  there.  M17  is  used  with 
opcuvrcs,  though,  according  to  classical  usage,  ov  would  be  required. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  the  negatives  in  this 
passage.  In  modern  Greek  o\l  ( =  ofyi)  with  participle  is  adversa¬ 
tive,  while  pLrj  is  causal  (Geldart,  Guide  to  Modern  Greeks  p.  73). 
Hence  Mr.  W.  H.  Simcox  would  translate  here  “though  ye  have 
not  seen,”  “  because  ye  do  not  see  ”  ( Language  of  the  New  Testa-, 
ment ,  p.  187).  But  the  participles  here  are  both  adversative.  The 
nice  classical  rules  for  the  use  of  ov  and  parj  were  not  understood 
even  by  Lucian,  and  in  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  the 
use  of  ov  with  the  participle  has  almost  disappeared.  There  are  but 
about  thirteen  instances  of  it  altogether,  and  if  we  take  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  px\  with  the  participle  occurs  sixteen  times,  ov  not 
once;  in  St.  Luke,  ov  once.  See  Blass,  p.  253.  For  the  contrast 
of  faith  and  sight,  cf.  John  xx.  29 ;  2  Cor.  v.  7  ;  Heb.  xi.  1. 

The  whole  passage  (6-9)  has  caused  much  trouble,  because  from 
the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  it  seems  strange  that  St.  Peter  should 
tell  his  readers  that  they  actually  do  “exult”  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  sufferings.  Such  language  appears  to  contradict  the  very 
object  with  which  he  wrote.  That  this  difficulty  is  not  merely 
fanciful,  is  shown  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  commentators 
who  have  felt  it.  Yet  others  have  not  felt  it ;  for  instance,  Leighton, 
who  says,  “  Even  in  the  midst  of  heaviness  itself,  such  is  this  joy 
that  it  can  maintain  itself  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ;  this  oil  of  glad¬ 
ness  still  swims  above,  and  cannot  be  drowned  by  all  the  floods  of 
affliction,  yea,  it  is  often  most  sweet  in  the  greatest  distress.”  We 
can  understand  a  pastor  exhorting  his  flock  to  stand  fast  in  trouble, 
and  at  the  same  time  reminding  them  that  they  have  a  wellspring 
of  joy  and  even  of  exultation  in  their  living  hope.  The  alternative 
to  the  explanation  given  above  seems  to  be  to  take  ev  k<u/o<3  ccr^ara) 
of  the  Last  Day  and  make  the  first  ayaWiao-Oc  imperative.  But 
the  second  dyaAXiacrOe  must  be  indicative  (for  dya7rdr€  certainly  is 
so),  and  thus  we  should  only  stave  off  the  difficulty  for  a  moment. 
Theophylact,  Oecumenius,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  others,  including 
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Alford,  take  dyoXXia crOe  as  present  indicative,  but  regard  it  as  bear¬ 
ing  a  future  sense  in  both  places  ;  but  this  is  harsh,  even  if  possible, 
and  again  dyaira re  stands  in  the  way.  The  text  of  the  passage  is  not 
free  from  doubt.  In  ver.  6  there  is  some  evidence  for  dyaXXiao-ecrtfc, 
\v7rrj0rjvaL  (see  Tischendorf),  and  in  ver.  8  dyaXXiarc  has  good 
authority.  Polycarp,  Phil .  i,  quotes  ver.  8  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
€ts  ov  ovk  tSorres  iriarevere  XaP$  dvefcXaX^ra)  /cat  SeSofac rjJLevfl, 
Irenaeus,  iv.  9.  2,  v.  7.  2,  has  quem  quum  non  uiderilis  diligitis ;  in 
quem  nunc  quoque  non  uidentes  creditis ,  credentes  autem  exsultabitis 
gaudio  inenarrabili  (ov  ovk  tSovres  dycwraTe,  els  ov  apri  p.rj  opaWes , 
TTMrrcvcT*,  Trioredovres  Se  ayaXXidcrccr^c).  The  same  reading  is  found 
in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Polycarp.  Augustine,  Pecc.  Mer .  1,  has 
quem  ignorabatis ;  in  quem  modo  non  uidentes  creditis ;  quem  cum 
uideritis  exsultabitis  (ov  ovk  ciSotcs,  ds  ov  apri  prj  opoWes  Trtorredcrc* 
ov  iSovrcs  dyaXXido*e<r0€).  Origen,  the  Vulgate,  Peshito,  and  the 
Armenian  appear  to  have  read  dyaXXtdc reo-fle,  and  it  would  certainly 
remove  a  difficulty  if  the  future  could  be  established. 

&y€K\a\rjTw.  “  Unutterable.”  The  word  is  found  here  only  in 
the  Bible,  but  recurs  in  Ignatius,  Eph.  xix.  2,  and  in  Polycarp  in 
his  quotation  of  this  passage.  ’A XdX^To?  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
viii.  26.  The  Christian  joy  is  unutterable  because  it  is  spiritual, 
heavenly,  passing  all  human  speech  and  understanding,  like  the 
peace  of  God  (Phil.  iv.  7) ;  but  also  because  it  is  so  paradoxical : 
it  is  a  joy  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 

ScBo^aojilnr].  “  Glorified.”  Glory  in  its  fulness  is  bestowed  when 
suffering  is  over  (to.  7ra6rjpALTa  /cat  ra?  per  a  ravra  Sofa?)  ;  but  even 
here  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  trials,  the  joy  of  the  Christian  sufferer 
is  irradiated  by  that  glory  which  will  be  given  in  the  Revelation. 
The  Spirit  who  rests  upon  him  is  the  Spirit  of  glory  (iv.  14) ;  hence 
he  can  glorify  God  by  meek  endurance  (iv.  16),  and  teach  others 
also  to  glorify  Him  (ii.  12). 

9.  Kojuu£ofi€i'oi.  “  Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  your  souls.”  The  absence  of  the  articles  with  o-wr^ptav 
ij/vgwv  appears  to  have  no  significance.  The  participle  “receiving” 
is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  “  because  ye  receive.”  Deliverance  is 
the  ground  of  the  joy,  as  in  Apoc.  v.  9  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Hort, 
however,  makes  the  participle  co-ordinate  with  the  verb — “ye 
rejoice  and  also  receive” — on  the  ground  that  “exultation  in  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  be  a  mere  joy  about  the  saving  of  their  own  souls.” 
But  this  thought  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  St.  Peter.  The 
deliverance  delivers  from  all  pain  and  sorrow,  and  is  open  to  all. 
Kiihl  points  out  that  /co/uf ccr&u  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  of 
receiving  that  which  has  been  promised,  that  which  men  have 
earned  by  their  conduct  (see  references  in  Bruder).  Deliverance 
is  the  end  of  your  faith  (or  of  faith,  or  perhaps  of  the  faith ;  B  and 
many  Fathers  omit  vpJvv).  It  is  the  great  promise  involved  in  the 
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name  of  Jesus,  the  object  of  belief,  the  end  of  the  life  of  pilgrimage, 
the  entry  into  the  Promised  Land.  It  is  described  as  future  (i.  5, 
13,  v.  4);  but  even  in  this  life  of  trial  there  are  “good  days” 
(iii.  10).  Besides,  the  gospel  is  deliverance.  Hence  we  are  said 
to  receive  now,  in  a  foretaste,  the  reward  wrhich  will  be  fully  be¬ 
stowed  in  the  Revelation.  'S'vxti  in  St.  Peter’s  usage  denotes  the 
whole  inner  nature  of  man,  as  in  Greek  philosophy,  in  common 
Greek  parlance,  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  is  never  opposed,  as 
it  is  by  St.  Paul,  to  irvevpa  or  vovs.  See  Introduction,  p.  40. 

10.  TTcpl  fjs  awTtjpias.  St.  Peter  lingers  upon  the  word  arwrrjpla, 
at  each  repetition  finding  something  new  to  say  about  it.  Here  the 
word  is  practically  an  equivalent  for  the  gospel,  which  was  revealed 
to  the  prophets  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  which  the  main 
substance  is  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  for  Himself  and 
others  (8o£a  1,  plural),  in  which  those  sufferings  result. 

cUlti Tr\<mv  teal  cjeparfnricjcu'.  The  phrase  is  perhaps  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  1  Macc.  ix.  26.  In  the  New  Testament  the  form  ipawaw 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  classic  epewaw.  See  Blass,  p.  21. 

irpo<f>T]Ttti.  Again  the  omission  of  the  article  appears  to  be 
insignificant ;  the  word  is  adequately  defined  by  the  following  clause, 
and  it  is  quite  needless  to  translate  (with  Kiihl  and  Hort)  “  even 
prophets,”  so  as  to  get  the  sense  “  even  men  so  highly  favoured  as 
prophets  saw  these  great  things  dimly  and  afar  off”  (see  note  on 
ver.  17  below). 

iTcpl  tt)s  €ts  upas  x^PlT°5«  “About  the  grace  intended  for  you, 
which  should  be  given  unto  you,”  cf.  d<s  vpas  above,  ver.  4.  Xapts 
here  is  not  “grace,”  but  “a  grace,”  a  favour  or  gift  of  grace,  and  in 
1  Peter  the  word  usually  bears  this  meaning. 

11.  cpauywrrcs  .  .  .  &o£a$.  “  Searching  for  what  time  or  for  what 

manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  declare 
and  testify  beforehand  the  sufferings  appointed  for  Christ,  and  the 
glories  that  should  follow  them.”  The  best  construction  for  iStfXov 
is  found  by  taking  it  as  governing  ra  TraOrjpara  in  conjunction  with 
7Tpopaprvp6p€vov  (so  most  of  the  German  commentators  and  Hort). 
AtjXovv  cts  Kaipovy  “  to  point  to  a  season,”  appears  to  be  quite  unex¬ 
ampled;  but  this  is  the  translation  of  the  A.V.,  Alford,  and  many 
others.  Nevertheless,  cfe  Kaipov  has  a  certain  connexion  with 
iSrjXov :  the  Spirit  pointed  out  the  sufferings  for  a  particular  time. 
Kiihl  and  others  regard  iSrjXov  as  standing  without  any  object ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  word  is  to  be  rendered  here  at  all  on 
this  supposition.  Upopaprvpop^vov  (the  word  is  not  attested  else¬ 
where  till  after  St.  Peter’s  time)  ought  to  mean  “  calling  to  witness 
beforehand”  (see  Dr.  Hort’s  note).  If  this  sense  is  to  be  kept 
here,  we  must  translate  “the  Spirit  of  Christ  pointed  out  the 
sufferings  that  should  come  upon  Christ,  calling  God  for  a  witness 
of  the  truth.”  But  though  paprvpopai  may  be  used  without  an 
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object  (  =  I  protest,  I  appeal ;  see  references  in  Liddell  and  Scott), 
there  is  always  something  in  the  context  to  show  that  an  appeal 
is  made,  and  to  whom  it  is  made.  And  this  is  not  the  case 
here.  In  Acts  xx.  23,  24,  hiapLapTvpzo-Oai  means  “to  bear  clear 
witness”  (cf.  Luke  xvi.  28;  Acts  ii.  40,  viii.  25,  x.  42,  xviii.  5 ;  Heb. 
ii.  6) ;  indeed,  this  word  constantly  has  the  meaning  of  “  to  affirm 
solemnly,”  “attest,”  though  it  is  used  with  an  indistinct  reminis¬ 
cence  of  its  proper  sense  in  1  Tim.  v.  215  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  iv.  1. 
The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  correct,  even  as  correctness 
was  understood  by  Epictetus  or  Plutarch ;  we  have  observed  already 
that  it  does  not  clearly  retain  the  distinction  between  ov  and  w, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  confuse  piaprvpco-Oa  1  with 
papTvpc. iv.  See  note  on  SoKipuov  above. 

The  prophets  knew  what  they  prophesied ;  they  knew  not,  and 
sought  to  understand,  at  what  appointed  date,  or  in  what  stage  of 
the  world’s  history,  in  what  kind  of  time  ( ttolov  Kcupov),  the  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled.  Alford  quotes  Justiniani:  “non  modo  quod  .  .  . 
sed  etiam  quale  .  .  .  pacisne  an  belli  tempore,  seruitutis  an  liber- 
tatis,  quo  denique  reipublicae  statu  .  .  .  Et  quidem  Dauid  Orietur , 
ait,  in  diebus  eius  iustitia  et  abundantia  pads  (Ps.  lxxi.  7,  Vulgate) : 
et  in  eandem  sententiam  Esaias  conflabunt  gladios  suos  in  uomeres  ” 
(ii.  4).  Some  not  unnatural  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  words 
i^e^Tqcravy  ifypavvrjcrav,  ipawwvTes,  which  all  express  study  and 
reflexion,  and  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  difficulty  is  only  apparent.  The  great  revelation  of 
suffering  and  glory  awakes  an  eager  desire  to  know  when  and  how 
these  things  shall  be,  and  this  is  answered  by  a  further  revelation 
(ots  a7T€KaXvcj>0rj).  “  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,” 
was  in  some  sense  true,  even  of  the  prophets.  So  St.  Paul  prayed 
for  the  removal  of  his  vkoXo^,  and  at  last  an  answer  came ;  not  the 
answer  that  he  hoped  for  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9).  The  revelation  described 
in  Acts  xiii.  2  was  also  probably  a  reply  to  much  anxious  thought. 
Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  God  often  answers 
questions.  The  connexion  between  study  and  inspiration,  search 
and  discovery,  is  a  great  mystery,  and  revelation  may  be  much 
more  common  than  we  suppose.  How  does  one  investigator 
discover  what  others  do  not?  Philo  thought  (de  tnigr.  Abr.  7, 
i.  441)  that  philosophic  truth  was  given  by  inspiration — “I  was 
suddenly  filled  with  thoughts  showered  upon  me  from  above  like 
snowflakes  or  seed” — and  this  may  apply  to  all  truth;  for  it  is 
certainly  not  attained  by  the  mere  use  of  logical  machinery.  Nor 
does  this  thought  detract  from  the  dignity  of  spiritual  revelation, 
which,  though  the  noblest  in  kind,  may  yet  have  its  analogies. 

The  words  to  iv  avrois  1 rvcv/xa  Xpiorov  must  be  accepted  quite 
frankly.  Christ  was  in  the  prophets,  and  from  Him  came  their 
inspiration.  Barnabas  (v.)  understood  St.  Peter  in  this  sense,  o{ 
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rrpo<f>rjT(ii ,  fa r  avrov  I^ovtcs  rr)v  x<*PLV>  € k  avrov  hr pO(f>rjTevaav :  on 

which  Harnack  notes,  “Christum  Veteris  Testamenti  prophetas 
inspirasse  et  ab  iis  uisum  esse  ad  unum  omnes  priscae  ecclesiae 
scriptores  confitentur  ” ;  cf.  2  Clem.  xvii.  4 ;  Ignatius,  Mag.  viii.  2 ; 
Justin,  Apol.  i.  31-33;  Dial.  lvi.  sq. ;  Iren.  iv.  20.  4;  Frag.  Mur. 
44  sq.,  “Romanis  autem  ordine  (ordinem?)  scripturarum,  sed  et 
principium  earum  Christum  esse  intimans  ”  (Westcott,  Canon ,  p.  536). 
These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  the  belief  of  the  later  Church. 
Note  also  the  use  of  prjp a  K vpiov,  1  Pet.  i.  25,  comparing  Acts  xi.  16, 
where  words  of  Christ  are  called  by  St.  Peter  prjpa  Kvpiov.  In 
Matt.  vii.  22  we  read,  Kvpie,  Kvpic,  ov  r<3  <r<S  ovo/xari  7rpoe<f>r)- 
rcuVapfv :  xxiii.  34,  iSov  iyu)  cwroaTcAXai  7rpos  vp. as  TTpo^ras.  Some 
difficulty  attaches  to  the  latter  citation,  because  St.  Luke,  in  the 
parallel  passage  (xi.  49),  has  81a  tovto  Kal  f)  cro<j>la  tov  @cov  ehrev' 
*A7rocm\(D  els  avrovs  Trpo<f>r) Ta?,  and  the  words  have  been  supposed  to 
be  a  reference  to  2  Chron.  xxiv.  18-22.  But  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  false  Christian  prophets  claim  to  be  inspired  by  Christ ; 
and  in  the  other  passage  of  Matthew  our  Lord  sends  (inspires) 
true  Christian  prophets.  No  distinction  of  kind  can  be  drawn 
between  Jewish  and  Christian  prophecy,  and  thus  we  have  in  the 
first  Gospel  a  clear  foundation  for  St.  Peter’s  words.  We  must  take 
into  consideration  also  those  passages  of  the  Gospels  where  Christ 
is  described  as  the  Revealer,  Matt.  xi.  27;  John  i.  18,  xvi.  14,  15. 
In  Acts  again  (ii.  33),  in  the  speech  of  St.  Peter,  Christ  sheds  forth 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  but  that  St.  Paul 
held  the  same  view  as  to  the  source  of  Christian  prophecy  (1  Cor. 
xii.  3),  as  also  does  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  10),  whether  we  translate 
X 1  p.aprvpla  *1  yjvov,  “  the  testimony  given  by  Jesus,”  or  “  the  testimony 
borne  to  Jesus”;  compare  also  1  John  iv.  2,  3.  As  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  St.  Paul  does  not  explicitly  declare  his  opinion,  but  in 
2  Cor.  iii.  1 2  sqq.  the  glory  on  the  face  of  Moses  which  he  covered 
with  a  veil,  is  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Lord,  the  Spirit. 

n^ufjia  XpioroG  probably  means  that  Spirit  which  is  Christ 
(2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18,  6  8e  Kvpios  TO  Tlvevpid  cVnv  ,  .  .  cbro  Kvptov 
nvev/jtaros) ;  but  it  may  conceivably  signify  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ, 
sent  by  Christ.  Often  prophecy  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  i.  1 6 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2 1,  and  elsewhere),  and  the  sending  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  work  of  Christ  (Acts  ii.  33). 

Certainly  the  repeated  “Christ”  in  this  verse  must  be  taken 
each  time  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  of  the  really  existing  Christ 
who  was  manifested  in  history.  Kiihl,  in  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
plicated  note,  takes  the  first  of  the  ideal  Christ,  who  existed  only 
in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  second  of  the  historical 
Christ,  and  makes  Tircv/xa  Xpto-rov  mean  “a  Christlike  spirit,” 
because  he  thinks  that  St.  Peter  is  not  so  much  affected  by  theo¬ 
logical  reflexions  as  the  rabbinically  educated  St.  Paul,  and  there- 
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fore  cannot  have  personified  the  ideal.  But  the  distinction  between 
person  and  idea  is  itself  philosophical.  Dr.  Hort  appears  to  hold 
the  same  view ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  that  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which 
afterwards  came  upon  Christ,  a  Spirit  of  divine  anointing,  or  Christ- 
hood,  or  prophethood.  Here,  again,  we  may  repeat,  that  in  i  Peter 
Spirit  means  not  an  influence,  but  a  personality.  There  is  no  need 
to  speak  of  Rabbinism  or  Jewish  Platonism  at  all.  St.  Peter’s 
view  rests  upon  a  perfectly  unscholastic  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
The  Lord  spoke  to  the  Prophets ;  Christ  is  the  Lord ;  therefore 
Christ  spoke  to  the  Prophets. 

There  is  no  difference  upon  this  point  between  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  Both  held  the  same  belief,  though  they  express  it  in 
different  language. 

In  ra  cts  Xpitnrov  iraOrjjxaTa  Kal  Tas  fxcra  ravra  So£as  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  have  a  reference  to  the  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
xxiv.  26,  27,  ov^t  ravra  iSct  iraOziv  rov  Xpurrov,  Kal  cl(re\6eiv  eU  rrjv 
8o£av  avrov  ;  Kal  ap£afX€vos  ai ro  Ma)  crews  /cat  cbro  Trdvroiv  ru>v  Trpcxfcrjrwv 
St cppuqvevcrev  avrots  iv  7ra<rats  rats  ypa^ats  ra  wepl  lavrov.  Ao£ai,  not 
commonly  used  in  the  plural  (but  see  2  Macc.  iv.  15),  may  refer 
to  the  successive  manifestations  of  Christ’s  glory — Resurrection, 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  Miracles  (Acts  iii.  14),  Judgment — or  to  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  shall  be  bestowed  on  His  faithful. 
To  St.  Peter,  the  essence  of  the  gospel  seems  to  lie  in  suffering  and 
glory ;  to  St.  Paul,  in  free  grace  and  deliverance  from  law.  Hence 
the  former  sees  a  just  and  permanent  picture  of  the  Christian  life 
in  Isa.  liii.,  while  the  latter  looks  back,  not  to  the  prophets  (except 
Hab.  ii.  4),  but  to  Abraham.  Hence,  to  St.  Peter,  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  is  no  great  mystery;  the  Church  is  continuous. 
Further,  in  St.  Peter’s  view  (as  in  the  Gospels),  the  great  obstacle 
to  Christianity  is  the  suffering  of  Christ ;  and  so,  in  fact,  it  always 
has  been  to  Jew  (Justin’s  Trypho)  and  Greek  (the  True  Word  of 
Celsus),  and  in  modem  times,  because  His  suffering  involves  our 
acceptance  of  the  law  of  suffering.  But,  in  the  view  of  St.  Paul, 
the  great  obstacle  is  the  tendency  of  men  to  rely  upon  their  own 
merits,  which  is  a  common  and  serious  defect,  but  applies,  as  regards 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  rather  to  the  professor  than  to  the  faith  ;  it 
could  not  fairly  be  charged  against  the  best  Jews  of  old,  and  modern 
Jews  would  not  plead  guilty  to  it.  See  Mr.  Montefiore’s  Hibbert 
Lectures  for  1892,  especially  chap,  ix.,  “the  Law  and  its  Influence.” 

12.  ots  dircKaXu<J>0Y].  It  was  revealed  to  them  that  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  their  prophetic  vision  was  not  for  their  own  time.  The 
reference  may  be  to  distinct  passages,  such  as  Num.  xxiv.  1 7  ;  Deut. 
xviii.  15,  or  rather  to  the  general  indeterminate  futurity  of  all  pro¬ 
phecy.  The  prophets  saw  Messiah,  and  St.  Peter  evidently  means 
that  they  saw  Him  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy  in  the  broad 
outlines ;  but  when  they  strove  to  know  when  these  things  should 
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be,  an  answer  came,  “  Not  yet.  The  promise  is  for  others,  not  for 
you.  Inquire  no  further.”  vfuv  8c  is  the  reading  of  the  great  bulk 
of  MSS.,  though  fjfuv  8c  has  the  support  of  K  and  some  versions. 
“  For  you  Christians  ”  (we  need  not  here  press  the  fact  that  they 
were  Asiatics),  or  “for  us  Christians”;  either  way  there  is  no 
substantial  difference  in  the  sense. 

auTa.  The  substance  of  their  vision,  ra  iraOrjpLara  Kai  ra$  peer a 
ravra  8o£ as.  Nw  avrjyycXrj  :*  avrpf/cXTai  would  be  more  Strictly 
correct,  but  the  aorist  is  used  for  the  perfect,  as  in  ii.  25  below. 
See  Blass,  p.  199. 

Sta  tw  cuaYYcXwraji^wp  ujxa$.  The  phrase  in  itself  neither 
includes  nor  excludes  the  apostle  himself. 

iv  nycufjicm  ‘Ayiw.  Dr.  Hort  omits  iv  on  the  authority  of  A  B, 
a  few  cursives,  the  Vulgate,  and  some  Fathers;  see  Tischendorf’s 
note.  “  In  (or  by)  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven.”  The  omission 
of  the  article  with  Hvcvfxa  *Ayiov  is  very  common  (John  xx.  22  and 
many  other  passages),  and  is  of  no  significance  (cf.  Acts  viii.  15,  18). 
Here  the  Holy  Ghost  who  was  “  sent  from  heaven  ”  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  inspired  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  is  introduced  as 
a  guarantee  that  the  gospel  cannot  contradict  the  message  of  the 
prophets  who  were  inspired  by  the  Uvcvfia  Xpurrov .  Von  Soden 
and  Dr.  Hort  translate  “by  a  holy  spirit”;  but  there  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt  that  the  same  Spirit  is  meant  here  as  in  ver.  2  above, 
where  also  there  is  no  article.  *E£a7rooT€'AAa)  is  used  of  the  sending 
of  the  Spirit  in  Luke’  xxiv.  49;  in  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7,  the 
verb  is  nip, 7rw. 

cts  &  ciriOufjioOaiK  ayy^Xoi  irapaKuiJ/ai.  “  Upon  which  even  angels 
desire  to  look”;  here  the  omission  of  the  article  must  certainly  have 
its  proper  force.  HapaKvnTCLv  properly  means  “  to  take  a  shy  sidelong 
glance,”  as  when  one  peeps  out  of  a  window  or  door  at  a  person 
passing  in  the  street,  and  is  perhaps  so  used  in  Luke  xxiv.  12  ;  John 
xx.  5,  11.  Even  in  Jas.  L  25  the  meaning  may  be  “he  who  has 
once  cast  a  glance  upon  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  ” ;  the  slightest 
look  upon  the  law  is  sufficient  to  show  the  folly  of  those  who  hear 
and  do  not.  On  the  other  hand,  James  may  mean  “  He  who  has 
gazed  steadily  upon  the  law.”  If  we  give  irapaKvirrciv  its  classical 
sense  here,  a  not  inconsiderable  difficulty  arises.  The  angels  are 
“all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  service  for  the  sake  of  them 
that  shall  inherit  salvation”  (Heb.  i.  14),  and  they  must  long  for 
much  more  than  a  casual  glance  upon  the  Church  and  its  gospel  of 
suffering  and  glory.  ’EyKvirrav  ch  means  “ to  pore  over,”  “study 
intently”  (Clem.  Rom.  xl.  1  and  elsewhere;  see  Harhack’s  note); 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  irapaKvirrciv  els  is  used,  not  quite  cor¬ 
rectly,  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  in  the  same  sense.  The  use  of 
irapaKvirrciv  may  have  been  suggested  here  by  Enoch  ix.  1,  Kal 
a.KOvaavrz'i  oi  ricraapcs  picyaXoi  ap\ayycXoi  Ka  1  OvpirjX  kcu 
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trPa<f>ar]X  kcll  Ta/3pirjX  7rapeKV\f/ay  rrjv  yrjv  €K  tuv  ayiW  rov  ovpavov 

(quoted  by  Hort).  Above,  on  ver.  4,  was  noticed  another  possible 
reference  to  Enoch,  and  others  may  be  detected.  They  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  because,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relation  of 
Jude  to  2  Peter,  it  will  appear  that  while  in  1  and  2  Peter  there  are 
allusions  to  apocryphal  books,  these  allusions  are  developed  by  Jude 
into  actual  quotations. 

13.  SuS.  “  Wherefore  ” ;  the  reference  is  to  the  general  contents 
of  vers.  3-12,  which  were  suggested  by  the  third  Name  of  ver.  2. 
From  this  point  to  ii.  10  the  author  develops  the  meaning  of 

aytatr/AOS. 

dm5axr<£fjL€Koi.  “  Having  girded  up  the  loins  of  our  mind  ” ;  the 
verb  is  used  of  gathering  or  tucking  up  long  skirts  by  means  of  a 
belt  so  as  to  be  ready  for  energetic  action.  Cf.  Prov.  xxix.  35, 
&va£<ixrapL€vri  Icr^ypQ)^  ttjv  ocrcf>vv  airrijs,  of  the  brave  woman.  Here, 
where  vytjyovres  immediately  follows,  St.  Peter  is  probably  thinking 
of  our  Lord’s  words,  Luke  xiL  35,  46.  The  word  used  by  Luke  is 
7T€pi€^o)(r/i€vai  (taken  probably  from  the  account  of  the  Passover, 
Ex.  xii.  11).  *Ava£wvvv(r0cu  is  not  common  in  classical  Greek, 
though  it  was  used  by  Didymus  the  grammarian  ( A  then .  139^), 
but  succingi  is  well  known  in  Latin.  The  word  recalls  the  uircuco?} 
of  ver.  2.  Those  who  have  girded  up  their  loins  are  ready  for 
instant  obedience. 

Siawnas.  For  this  word  cf.  Matt.  xxii.  37,  dycmjcrcts  Kvpiov  rov 
®c6v  crov  .  •  .  iv  oXy  ry  Siavota  (rov  (from  Deut.  vi.  5).  St.  Paul 
uses  the  word  in  his  later  Epistles  (Eph.  ii.  13,  iv.  18;  Col.  i.  21), 
but  always  in  a  bad  sense,  of  the  mere  logical  faculty  which  sets 
itself  against  the  truth.  But  what  precisely  is  meant  by  “  girding 
up  the  mind”?  Girding  brings  the  mind  into  what  Carlyle  calls 
“  a  compact  frame,”  cutting  off  vague  loosely  flowing  thoughts  and 
speculations  that  lead  nowhither,  and  only  hamper  obedience. 
Hence  it  is  followed  immediately  by  v^orrcs.  Sobriety  guards 
men  against  the  “intoxication”  of  false  prophets,  against  false 
views  of  iXevOtpLo,  against  moral  and  doctrinal  caprices  such  as  are 
denounced  in  2  Peter.  The  Girdle  is  Law  or  Truth  (Eph.  vi.  14). 

tcXciws  is  best  taken  with  v^orrcs,  “being  perfectly  sober” 
(most  modem  commentators  take  this  view).  Down  to  Dean 
Alford’s  time  it  was  generally  connected  with  IXTricrar*.  In  this 
case  we  must  translate  “hope  with  a  perfect  hope,”  not  “hope  unto 
the  end.”  The  idea  of  final  perseverance  is  involved,  but  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  perfection  of  hope. 

Amo-aTc  eirl  .  .  .  x^P1^  “  Hope  for  the  grace  that  is  being 

brought  unto  you  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  *EW£ca'  cVi 
followed  by  the  accusative  is  found  only  here  and  1  Tim.  v.  5 ; 
but  the  construction  (it  is  a  Hebraism)  is  common  in  the  LXX. 
A  question  has  been  raised  whether  M  introduces  the  ground  or 
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the  object  of  the  hope  ;  Dr.  Hort  takes  the  former,  Kiihl  the  latter 
view  (see  their  notes  on  this  passage).  The  points  are  that  there 
is  no  Hebrew  verb  which  exactly  answers  to  IXiri^iv ;  that  the  five 
Hebrew  verbs  represented  in  the  LXX.  by  iXvL £eiv  mean  some 
“to  trust  upon,”  some  “to  wait  for”;  that  in  Ps.  li.  (Hi.)  10, 
IXtti&w  «ri  to  IA .cos  tov  ©cot),  the  Hebrew  original  means  to  “  trust 
upon  the  mercy  of  God,”  while  in  Ps.  xxxii.  (xxxiii.)  18  the  same 
Greek  words  represent  what  in  the  Hebrew  signifies  to  “  wait  for 
the  mercy.”  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  better  to  regard  iX Ittl 
here  as  equivalent  to  IXirC&iv  ck  (John  v.  45 ;  2  Cor.  i.  10;  i*  Pet. 
iii.  5),  and  to  take  the  following  accusative  as  denoting  the  object 
towards  which  the  hope  is  directed.  It  is  a  subtle  question,  and 
has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  sense. 

TTjy  fyepopiinqv  u \ilv  x^piy.  Xapiv  is  the  gracious  gift  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  which  is  being  brought,  and  ere  long  will  surely  be  given, 
in  the  Revelation  (see  vers.  5,  7  above).  Many  commentators 
(Erasmus,  Luther,  Calovius,  Bengel,  Steiger,  Hort)  take  “grace”  in 
the  Pauline  sense,  and  regard  “the  revelation”  as  meaning  the 
continuing  and  progressive  unveiling  of  Christ  in  the  Christian’s 
soul  (cf.  Rom.  i.  17) ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  what  St  Peter 
means  here  by  the  Revelation. 

The  editions  generally  place  a  full  stop  after  Xpiorov ,  as  also 
after  i.  21,  ii.  17.  In  all  these  places  a  colon  might  be  used  so  as 
to  allow  the  preceding  imperative  to  run  on;  but  after  ii.  25,  iii.  6, 
iii.  7  the  full  stop  is  clearly  right.  The  style  is  loose  and  conversa¬ 
tional,  not  so  strictly  bound  by  grammatical  fetters  as  that  of 
practised  writers. 

14.  <&s  riKva  uTraKotjs.  “Children  of”  is  a  Hebraism;  tckv a 
a.7rci)A€ia9,  Isa.  Ivii.  4 ;  mo?  Oavarov ,  2  Sam.  xii.  5.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  we  have  tckvcl  opyrjs,  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  t£kvcl  (fmrros,  Eph.  v.  8  ;  t4kv a 
icarapas,  2  Pet.  ii.  14 ;  viol  rrjs  d7ret0eia5,  Eph.  ii.  2,  v.  6 ;  Col.  iii.  6 ; 
viol  faros  Kal  fjpiipasy  1  Thess.  v.  5  ;  vtos  dpyvys,  Luke  x.  6 ;  6  vlo$ 
ttjsi  a-rruXeLas,  2  Thess.  ii.  3;  John  xvii.  12.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  supposing  that  T«wa  v7raKorj$  was  suggested  by  viol  rrjs 
d7ra0aas  than  there  is  for  supposing  that  St.  John  borrowed  rc#cva 
®€ov  from  St.  Paul ;  indeed  there  is  not  so  much.  On  the  contrary, 
the  phrase  recurs  quite  naturally  to  the  viraKorj  of  ver.  2.  Children 
of  obedience  are  those  whose  mother  is  obedience,  in  whom  is  the 
spirit  of  obedience,  who  are  obedient,  not  “  obedient  children.” 

p.rj  cruorxirjp.ciTi^opici'ot  Tats  irporepoi'  iv  tt]  ayi'ota  up,wy  cirtOu/xtais. 
“Not  conforming  yourselves  to  the  lusts  which  formerly  ruled  you 
in  your  ignorance.”  The  not  uncommon  verb  <rvo^/xaTi£eo-0ac  (see 
Liddell  and  Scott)  is  found  also  Rom.  xii.  2,  firj  crvo-xyP'O-Ti&o-Oe  r<3 
atom  TovTtp.  In  respect  to  Rom.  xii.  there  is  somewhat  better 
reason  for  suspecting  a  direct  or  indirect  connexion  between  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  than  elsewhere,  but  we  cannot  safely  bui/d  any 
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inference  on  this  particular  word.  See  pp.  19,  20.  *Ayvoia  is 
perhaps  more  applicable  to  those  of  St.  Peter’s  readers  who  had 
been  Gentiles  than  to  those  who  had  been  Jews.  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  Gentile  ignorance,  Acts  xvii.  30;  Eph.  iv.  18;  see  Abbott’s 
note ;  but  St.  Peter  attributes  the  crucifixion  to  the  ayvota  of  the 
Jews,  Acts  iii.  17.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  St.  Peter  here  is 
thinking  of  ignorance  of  God  and  His  Law,  or  more  particularly  of 
ignorance  of  Christ.  If  the  latter,  his  words  will  apply  equally  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  All  alike  had  sat  in  darkness,  Matt.  iv.  16  ; 
Luke  i.  79  ;  John  i.  5,  10,  1 1.  * EmOvfxiaL  again  seems  to  point  rather 
to  Gentiles,  whose  lives  were  generally  more  licentious  than  those 
of  Jews.  But  there  were  many  wicked  Jews,  Rom.  ii.  17  sqq.;  Eph. 
ii.  3  ;  and  our  Lord  was  speaking  to  Jews  when  He  insisted  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  lust,  Matt.  v.  28.  But  the  readers  of  the  Epistles 
were  neither  all  Gentiles  nor  all  Jews.  See  Introduction. 

15.  &W&  kotcI  tov  KaXe'crarra  ujxas  aytoK.  “But  after  the  pattern 
of  that  Holy  One  who  called  you.”  It  is  best  to  take  ayi ov  as 
substantival ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  it  an  adjectival  pre¬ 
dicate  and  translate  with  von  Soden,  “  after  the  pattern  of  Him  who 
called  you,  who  is  holy.”  This  use  of  Kara  (which  is  quite  classical 
and  common ;  see  instances  in  Liddell  and  Scott)  is  found  Gal.  iv. 
28,  Kara  ’Io-aa/c,  like  Isaac.  KaXciv  is  a  word  that  belongs  to  the 
vocabulary  of  Christendom,  and  St.  Peter  uses  it  several  times, — 
God  called  us  out  of  darkness  unto  light,  ii.  9 ;  called  us  unto  His 
eternal  glory  in  Christ,  v.  10;  the  call  makes  the  pilgrim,  above, 
ver.  1 ; — but  he  uses  it  in  a  simpler  and  less  technical  manner  than 
St.  Paul ;  he  does  not  speculate  on  its  difference  from  other  verbs 
(cf.  Rom.  viii.  28  sqq.) ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  distinguish  kXtjtos 
from  ckXc/ctos  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Paul  (ver.  1  above).  St  Peter 
does  not  use  kXtjtos,  nor  kXtjo-ls,  except  in  the  Second  Epistle,  i. 
10,  where  A  has  7rapa/cX^(ri9,  and  is  added  apparently  as 

identical,  or  at  any  rate  as  giving  another  aspect  of  the  same  thing. 
In  the  Gospels  koXzlv  has  many  senses,  of  which  the  chief  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  Matt.  ii.  15,  “out  of  Egypt  did  I  call  My  Son”;  v.  9, 
“they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God”  (from  Hos.  ii.  1);  ix.  13,  “to 
call  sinners  unto  repentance  ” ;  xxii.  9,  “  call  to  the  wedding  ” ;  xx.  8, 
“call  the  labourers  into  my  vineyard.”  It  has,  in  fact,  four  chief 
meanings — (a)  of  calling  out  of  a  lower  state,  Egypt  or  sin  ;  (b)  of 
inviting  to  a  feast;  (c)  of  summoning  to  a  duty;  (d)  of  giving  a 
name  corresponding  to  a  character.  It  seldom  seems  to  imply 
selection ;  all  are  called  alike.  In  Hebrews  it  is  used  of  the  call 
of  Abraham  (xi.  8,  as  in  a) ;  of  the  new  name,  “  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called”  (xi.  18,  from  Gen.  xxi.  12;  cf.  ii.  11,  as  in  d);  of 
those  who  are  invited  into  the  Covenant  (ix.  1 5,  as  in  b) ;  of  the  call 
^f  Aaron  to  the  priesthood  (v.  4,  as  in  c ,  but  with  the  notion  of 
personal  selection).  In  Peter  the  typical  call  appears  to  be  that  of 
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Abraham,  though  the  Patriarch  is  not  named  in  this  connexion; 
the  Christian  is  a  homeless  wanderer,  called  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  past  into  the  light  of  the  gospel,  travelling  towards  glory  or  an 
inheritance  or  a  crown,  called  especially  to  suffer  with  Christ  (ii.  21). 
The  new  name  (Christian,  iv.  16)  is  a  name  of  suffering.  St  Paul 
alludes  to  the  new  calling  or  name,  quoting  Gen.  xxi.  12  (Rom. 
ix.  7)  and  Hos.  ii.  1  (Rom.  ix.  26).  He  does  not  connect  the  Call  with 
any  Old  Testament  type.  The  Call  is  from  the  Covenant  of  Works 
to  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  Abraham  exemplifies  not  obedience 
to  a  summons  or  command,  but  belief  in  a  promise;  two  things 
which,  though  closely  combined,  yet  represent  different  sides  of  the 
same  action,  and  are  in  theory  very  distinct.  If  we  throw  the 
whole  stress  upon  belief,  three  difficulties  at  once  arise:  why  do 
some  believe  while  others  do  not  ?  what  is  the  value  of  partial  belief? 
how  can  belief  which  causes  action  be  itself  in  any  degree  the 
effect  of  action?  All  these  perplexities  were  acutely  felt  by  St. 
Paul.  St.  John  also  felt  the  difficulty,  but  found  an  answer  in  his 
conception  of  Love  which  grows  by  familiarity  and  obedience.  The 
Synoptic  evangelists,  St.  Peter,  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers,  hardly 
touch  the  problem.  Many  modern  scholars  regard  Peter  as  a  later 
writer,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but 
failed  to  grasp  their  meaning.  But  the  fact  to  be  explained  is 
that,  instead  of  misapprehending  or  perverting  the  distinctive 
Pauline  thoughts,  he  leaves  them  altogether  on  one  side. 

ayioF.  St.  Peter’s  idea  of  Holiness  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  God.  Christ  is  the 
object  of  Love  (ver.  8).  God,  though  Father,  of  fear ;  the  justice, 
might,  majesty  of  God  are  predominant  thoughts  in  this  Epistle. 
In  the  present  passage  we  are  referred  to  Lev.  xi.  44,  xix.  2,  xx.  7. 
In  all  these  passages  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  from  uncleanness,  because  God  is  holy.  The  Hebrew 
Qadesh  comes  from  a  root  which  means  to  divide.  God  is  holy, 
because  He  is  separate  from  all  uncleanness.  No  defilement  can 
approach  Him  under  penalty  of  being  consumed  (Heb.  xii.  29) ; 
He  is  aircLpao-TOS  kolkCjv ,  Jas.  i.  13;  olkwv  ourpofrirov,  I  Tim.  vi. 
16.  Justice  is  the  positive  idea  most  usually  connected  in  the  New 
Testament  with  holiness,  John  xvii.  11,  25  ;  Luke  i.  75 ;  Rom.  vii. 
1 2  (the  law  is  holy  and  just  and  good).  In  the  present  passage  the 
holy  God  is  also  the  just  Judge.  Justice  is  more  nearly  connected 
with  holiness  than  is  goodness.  The  epithet  is  applied  to  Christ, 
Luke  i.  35,  iv.  34;  John  vi.  69;  rov  ayiov  kou  Si'kcuov,  Acts  iii.  14; 
iv.  27j  3°  )  Apoc.  iii.  7,  possibly  also  vi.  10,  always  with  reference  to 
His  purity  or  majesty.  St.  Paul  uses  the  epithet  only  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  holy  things,  or  holy  men. 

There  is  an  important  point  involved,  because  Albrecht  Ritschl 
maintained  that  “  the  conception  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  for  the 
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religion  of  the  New  Testament  abolished  (< aufgehoben ),  at  any  rate  is 
in  no  respect  essential”  ( Rechtf  und  Vers.  ii.  12,  13;  see  Mielke, 
das  System  Albrecht  RitschPs,  p.  23),  on  the  ground  that  aloofness 
and  transcendent  majesty  involve  mystery  in  doctrine,  and  fear  as 
in  some  degree  an  allowable  motive  for  Christians.  Ritschl’s  view 
is  an  application  of  Kant’s  theory ;  nothing  can  be  known  except 
relations  ;  nothing  can  have  any  religious  value  except  God’s  relation 
to  us ;  this  has  been  perfectly  revealed  in  Christ  as  a  relation  of  love. 
It  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  the  impossibility  of  squaring  any 
philosophical  theory  with  the  Bible,  or  with  any  book  in  the  Bible. 
Mystery  and  Fear  cannot  possibly  be  eliminated  from  Religion. 

Kal  auTot  .  .  .  ycW]0i(]T€.  “  Do  ye  also  become  holy  in  every 

manner  of  conversation.”  The  aorist  of  the  imperative  is  con¬ 
stantly  used  in  this  Epistle,  when,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule, 
we  should  have  expected  the  present:  see  i.  13,  17,  22,  ii.  2,  13, 
17,  iii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  iv.  17,  v.  2,  5,  6,  8,  9.  Blass  (p.  194  sqq.) 
hardly  seems  to  recognise  adequately  the  looseness  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  grammar  on  this  point.  Closely  parallel  in  sense  are  the  words 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  from  Isa.  Iii.  ii,  itjekOer*  Ik  fxeaov  avr&v  Kal 
a<j>opL(r0r]T€9  Xiyei  Kvptos,  Kal  aKaOdprov  pirj  ob rrtcrOe’  Kayo)  cicrScfo^at 
{yxas,  Kal  ecropi at  vplv  cts  irarcpa,  Kal  v/xcis  ccrccr^e  pioi  cts  vlovs  Kal 
Ovyaripas ,  Xiyti  Rupios  TravTOKparuip ,  2  Cor.  vi.  17*  It  should  be 
noticed  that  St.  Peter  does  not  address  those  to  whom  he  writes  as 
a yioi,  saints,  though  they  belong  to  the  !0vos  ayiov,  ii.  9,  or  what 
Clem.  Rom.  calls  the  ayiov  ptcpts,  xxx.  1.  'A vao-rpo^rj  (a  favourite 
word  of  St.  Peter’s),  which  in  Aeschylus  and  Aristotle  means  “  a 
repair,”  “  haunt,”  or  “abode,”  in  Polybius  is  used  of  “a  manner  of 
life,”  literally  “  a  turning  to  and  fro,”  “  a  walking  up  and  down.” 
The  exact  Latin  equivalent  is  conuersatio  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  and 
Facciolati).  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  word  “  con¬ 
versation  ”  has  been  rejected  by  the  Revised  Version  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  English  language.  “  Different  kinds  of 
dvao-rpocfarj  are  to  be  spoken  of  further  on  in  the  Epistle :  here  at 
the  outset  St.  Peter  lays  down  what  is  true  for  them  all  ”  (Hort). 

16.  dAytoi  e<7€<j0€.  Lev.  xi.  44,  xix.  2,  xx.  7 ;  the  future  is  here 
equivalent  to  an  imperative ;  cf.  Matt.  v.  48. 

17.  Kal  cl  TraT^pa  €7riKaXcia0e  ..  .  dmcrTprf<j>T]T€.  “And  if  ye  call 
on  him  as  Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according 
to  each  man’s  work,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  in  fear  ”  (R.V.). 
This  is  the  common  and,  according  to  classic  usage,  the  better 
translation.  But  that  of  the  A.V.,  “  if  ye  call  on  the  Father  who,” 
etc.,  may  be  defended.  Ilarryp  is  one  of  those  words  which  easily 
dispense  with  the  article  (cf.  ver.  2  above),  and  the  article  is 
omitted,  where  a  defining  clause  follows,  without  any  perceptible 
alteration  of  the  sense  ;  cf.  7rpo^rat  ol  rrpo^rjrevcravTe^  ver.  1  o  above ; 
c h  vojx ov  rcActov  rov  cXev^cptas,  Jas.  i.  25  ]  iraiStots  rots  lv  dyopa 
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KaOrj  pivots,  Luke  vii.  32  ;  vyiaivovcrt  Xoyots  tois  rov  K vpiov,  I  Tim. 
vi.  3.  In  any  case  the  stress  falls  here  upon  the  definition,  “  If  the 
Father,  to  whom  you  pray,  is  also  the  righteous  Judge,  see  that  ye 
fear  Him.”  The  Father  “giveth  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
Him  ”  (Matt.  vii.  10) ;  but  He  is  not  merely,  as  the  heathen  thought, 
a  Soirrjp  iao)v.  He  chastises  His  children  (Heb.  xii.  5,  6),  and  He 
judges.  He  is  IJaryp  ayt os,  Slkcllos  (John  xvii.  11,  25).  Kiihl 
remarks  that  in  Peters  view  the  Old  Testament  motive  (Holiness, 
Fear)  is  not  abolished,  but  rather  strengthened  by  the  new  relation 
of  sonship.  The  point  became  of  importance  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  maintained  that  God  was  Love  simply  and 
solely.  Fear,  of  course,  means  such  fear  as  may  be  felt  towards  a 
good  father,  not  slavish,  superstitious  dread.  It  is  a  lower  motive 
than  love,  yet  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  negative ;  it  is  the 
safeguard  of  holiness,  and  it  prompts  obedience  in  things  which  we 
do  not  as  yet  understand, — and  there  are  always  things  which  we  do 
not  understand.  Even  St.  Paul  uses  occasionally  the  same  language 
as  St.  Peter,  see  2  Cor.  v.  10,  11.  St.  John  (I  iv.  18)  writes  that 
“  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  ” ;  but  his  words  do  not  apply  to  those 
whose  love  is  not  yet  perfect.  Our  Lord  says  at  one  time,  “  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  ”  (Matt  xxii.  37),  at 
another,  “  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  Him  ”  (Luke  xii.  5). 

In  the  words  Ilaripa  iirtKaXetarOe  there  is  a  possible  allusion  to 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  (so  Weiss,  Huther,  Kiihl,  Hort),  but  it  is  not 
certain;  the  words  may  be  suggested  by  Ps.  lxxxviii.  (lxxxix.)  27. 

dTrpoawTroX^p.TrTws*  Neither  the  adverb  nor  the  adjective  from 
which  it  is  formed  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
we  have  the  phrases  Xapfiavetv,  irpo<r&ZxeorQcn,  6avpa&iv  irpooxiwrov. 
They  all  denote  the  righteous  Judge,  who  makes  no  distinction 
between  high  and  low,  rich  or  poor,  Jew  or  Gentile,  in  the  eye  of 
whose  holy  law  all  men  are  equal.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
words  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  X.  34),  iir  aXrjOetas  KaTaXapfiavopcu  on  ovk 
icm  ‘irpoa'OiTroXrpmjs  6  ©cos*  aAA*  iv  iravrl  ZOvet  6  (faofiovpcvos  a vrov  /cal 
ipya^optvos  81  Katoovvrjv  Scktos  avr<2  ion.  Cf.  also  Rom.  U.  10,  II. 
Dr.  Hort  thinks  that  these  passages  are  based  on  Deut  x.  17,  but 
the  thought  and  expression  must  have  been  not  uncommon  among 
pious  Jews  ;  thus  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ed.  Charles,  p.  73), 
“  quia  Deus  uiuens  est  et  sanctus  et  fidelis  et  Justus  ex  omnibus  ;  et 
non  est  apud  eum  accipere  personam,  ut  accipiat  munera,  quoniam 
Deus  iustus  est  et  iudicium  exercens  in  omnibus  qui  transgrediuntur 
sermones  eius  et  qui  contemnunt  testimonium  eius.”  Cf.  Ep. 
Barn.  iv.  12. 

rbv  *rijs  Trapoucias  tip&v  xP^1'01'*  The  collocation  is  common  in 
Peter  but  rare  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  40  ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  8,  and  see  Introduction,  p.  4.  HapoiKta.  See  note  on 
7tap€7n^r]pos  above.  Ilapot/cctv  is  found  Luke  xxiv.  18 ;  Heb.  xi.  9 1 
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mlpoLKoSy  Acts  vii.  6,  29  ;  Trapouda,  Acts  xiii.  17.  St.  Paul  will  not 
use  irapoucos  of  Christians ;  they  are  already  (nyATroXirat  -jw  ayiW, 
Eph.  ii.  19.  The  word  irapoiKla  has  a  very  interesting  history  ;  the 
“  pilgrims”  or  “sojourners”  in  a  district  or  town  formed  the  diocese 
or  “  parish.”  See  Suicer,  s.v.  irapoiKia .  Diet  of  Christian  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  s.v.  Parish. 

18.  clSoTcs  on.  The  Holiness  and  Justice  of  God  are  the 
ground  of  Fear,  which  is  strengthened  by  another  thought,  that  of  the 
high  cost  of  Redemption.  The  same  cast  of  thought  finds  expression 
in  Heb.  vi.  5  sqq.,  and  Clem.  Rom.  xxi.,  tov  Kvpiov  f)p.G>v  T rjo-ovv 
Xpio-rov,  ov  t6  alpiCL  inrep  rjpLwv  iSoOrj,  ivTpaTrwpev.  Further  on  Clement 
speaks  of  the  fear  of  God  as  KaXos  koX  pteyas  #eat  <rco£a>v  tt avra$  tovs 
cv  avr(D  6<rt(os  ava(TTpe<j)op,£vovs  Iv  KaOapa  Stavotcu  This  fine  passage 
affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  we  may  call  “  Petrinism,” 
the  mingled  severity  and  tenderness  of  the  Christian  disciplinarian. 

00  <|>0apTots  .  .  .  TraTpoirapaSoTou .  “  That  not  with  corruptible 

things,  silver  or  gold,  were  ye  redeemed  from  your  vain  conversa¬ 
tion  handed  down  from  your  fathers.”  Silver  and  gold  (which  are 
aTToXK.vp.eva,  ver.  7,  or  <£0aprd)  are  dross  compared  with  the  price 
that  was  paid  for  you.  A vrpov  is  the  ransom  paid  for  slaves,  Matt, 
xx.  28 ;  Mark  x.  45  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6  we  have  avTiKvrpov ;  Kvrpovo-Oat 
is  used  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Tit.  ii.  14;  Xvrpcocrt?,  Luke  i.  68,  ii.  38; 
Heb.  ix.  12;  Xvrpomfc,  Acts  viii.  35  of  Moses.  The  Ransom  is 
here  the  Blood  of  Christ;  in  Matt.  xx.  28  the  of  Christ.  We 
are  redeemed  from  our  enemies  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate 
us,  Luke  i.  68  sqq. ;  from  avopta,  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  here  from  vain  con¬ 
versation  :  the  historical  type  suggested  in  all  these  passages  is  that 
of  the  great  deliverance  from  the  house  of  bondage  in  Egypt  (cf. 
Ex.  vi.  6).  The  Bible  does  not  attempt  to  say  to  whom  the 
Ransom  is  paid,  a  question  on  which,  in  later  times,  there  was  much 
unfortunate  speculation.  The  question  ought  never  to  have  been 
asked,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  an  answer,  except  in  some  sense 
which  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  metaphor  of  Ransom.  A 
money  ransom  is  paid  to  him  who  holds  the  slave,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  a  spiritual  ransom.  To  take  an  analogous  case,  the  Algerian 
slaves  were  redeemed  by  the  blood  and  suffering  of  English  sailors, 
but  to  whom  was  this  ransom  paid  ? 

Closely  connected,  though  not  identical,  with  the  idea  of  Ransom 
is  that  of  Buying.  By  one  and  the  same  act  God  redeemed  us 
from  captivity  and  bought  us  for  His  own  slaves,  Acts  xx.  28 
(iTr€pi€Troir}<TaTo) ;  in  i  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23^2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Apoc.  v.  9, 
xiv.  3,  4,  the  verb  used  is  dyopafetv,  and  in  all  these  passages  the 
price  expressed  or  intended  is  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

St.  Luke  uses  the  word  d7roXt'rpa)a-ts  of  final  deliverance  at  the 
Last  Day,  xxi.  28 ;  and  St.  Paul,  who  does  not  use  the  simple 
Xvrpuxm,  has  the  compound  in  the  same  future  sense,  Rom.  viii.  23 ; 
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Eph.  i.  14,  iv.  30 ;  such  is  probably  the  meaning  also  in  Rom.  iii. 
24 ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14  ;  in  Heb.  xi.  35  airoXvT pucrts  is  equivalent 
to  kvTpaxris ;  so  also  in  ix.  15.  See  Abbott  on  Eph.  i.  7. 

TrarpoirapaSoTou.  This  phrase  again  might  seem  to  be  aimed 
rather  at  Gentiles  than  at  Jews.  From  the  Apologists  we  may  see 
how  reluctant  the  Gentiles  were  to  cast  off  the  “  manner  of  life  ”  of 
their  ancestors,  and  by  so  doing  to  pronounce  condemnation  upon 
their  parents,  philosophers,  statesmen.  See  Clem.  Alex.  Protr .  x. ; 
Min.  Felix,  Oct .  vi.  The  strength  of  this  sentiment  is  powerfully 
exemplified  in  Mr.  Dill’s  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Cetitury  of  the 
Roman  Empire .  Races  like  the  English,  whose  past  history  was  less 
glorious,  did  not  feel  the  difference  so  keenly ;  see  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  13. 
“Vain”  again  is  constantly  used  of  idolatry  (Acts  xiv.  15).  Yet 
Jews  also  had  a  TrapaSoais,  Matt.  xv.  2  sqq.,  which  came  from  their 
fathers,  Gal.  L  14,  and  was  in  some  points  against  the  law  of  God 
and  vain. 

19.  d\Xd  Tip.  1  to  afyum  .  .  .  Xpiorou.  “  But  with  precious  blood  of 
Christ  as  of  a  lamb  unblemished  and  spotless.”  On  the  collocation 
of  the  words,  see  Introduction,  p.  4.  On  the  Blood  of  Christ  see 
note  on  ver.  2  above.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  ti/uo>  aXpuari  is  not  without  meaning.  “  Ye  were  redeemed 
not  with  corruptible  gold,  but  with  precious  blood  ” ;  both  the 
adjectives  and  the  substantives  are  in  strong  contrast.  *A /xw/xo?, 
which  in  classic  Greek  means  blameless,  is  used  by  the  LXX.  of 
victims  which  have  no  physical  blemish.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
/«op,oo-K07ros,  an  official  whose  business  it  was  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
Philo, de  Agric.  29  (i.  320);  Clem.  Alex.  Strom .  iv.  18.  117.  “The 
translators  having  to  express  the  Hebrew  mum ,  a  blemish,  apparently 
caught  at  the  sound  of  the  Greek  puo/zos,  and  employed  it  for  their 
purpose  ”  (Hort).  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  are  not  easily  kept  apart, 
and  that  ap.wpo<;  is  used  of  moral  integrity,  Ps.  xiv.  (xv.)  2,  and  else¬ 
where.  vAo-7riXos,  “  spotless,”  is  metaphorical,  but  is  rather  moral 
than  ceremonial ;  it  is  found  in  the  version  of  Symmachus,  Job  xv. 
15,  but  not  in  the  LXX.  vAp,a)/xo?  is  used  of  Christ  in  a  passage  very 
similar  to  this,  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  physical  perfection  of  the  victim 
is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  which  makes  His 

BlOOd  TLpUOV. 

Christ  is  called  d/xvos  by  the  Baptist,  John  i.  29,  36;  in 
Apoc.  v.  6  and  elsewhere  the  word  used  is  apviov.  The  Paschal 
Lamb  or  Kid  is  called  7rpo/3aTov  TeAaov,  Ex.  xii.  5 ;  in  Isa.  liii.  7  we 
read,  <I)S  irpofiarov  iirl  crcfxiyrjv  Xj^0rjy  Kal  d/xvos  ivavriov  tov  Kecpovros 
acjiwvos  ovto)$  ovk  avotyci  to  c rropa.  Here  the  sheep  is  slain,  the 
lamb  is  only  shorn,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
prophet  in  this  particular  verse  is  thinking  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
or,  indeed,  of  any  sacrifice  at  all  (see  Dr.  Cheyne’s  note).  The 
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chapter,  however,  is  full  of  sacrificial  imagery,  and  the  Suffering 
Servant  is  depicted  both  as  an  Atoner  (ras  apaprtas  f/p&v  </>cpc i), 
and  as  a  Redeemer  (rw  pwXunn  avrov  rjpcis  laOrjpc v) ;  indeed  the 
ideas  of  Atonement  and  of  Redemption  are  blended  through¬ 
out.  The  Isaianic  passage  was  very  early  applied  to  our  Lord, 
Acts  viii.  32. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Isa.  liii.  was  in  the  mind  of  St. 
Peter  here.  Just  before  we  have  had  an  allusion  to  Isa.  lii.  3,  ov 
pcra  apyvpLdv  kvTpiaOrjcrecrOe ,  and  references  to  Isaiah,  and  to  chap, 
liii.  in  particular,  abound  in  the  Epistle.  But  the  “  blood  of  the 
Lamb  ”  does  not  come  from  this  source.  It  is  found  most  easily 
in  Ex.  xii. :  the  difference  of  the  words  rrpofiarov  and  apvos  is  a 
merely  superficial  difficulty,  and  rcXaov  is  equivalent  to  apupov  koX 
acnriXov.  We  really  do  not  know  what  words  St.  Peter  himself 
used.  But  in  the  case  of  such  allusions  there  is  danger  in  the 
attempt  to  bind  an  author  down  to  fixed  passages.  St.  Peter  may 
have  meant  quite  generally  the  lamb  of  sacrifice.  See  note  on 
pavTL&pos,  ver.  2  above. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  blood  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb  was  really  a  ransom,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  question  is  framed.  In  one  sense,  of 
course,  it  was  not,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us.  But 
in  another,  as  a  shadow,  it  was  both  an  Atonement  and  a  Ransom ; 
it  covered  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  from  the  destroying  Angel,  it 
redeemed  the  firstborn,  and  was  a  condition  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  whole  people  from  the  house  of  bondage. 

Dr.  Hort  quotes  the  Midrash  on  Ex.  xii.  22,  “With  two  bloods 
weic*  the  Israelites  delivered  from  Egypt,  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  Iamb  and  with  the  blood  of  circumcision.” 

20.  Trpocyvaxrpivou.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  the  pre-existence  of  the  thing  or  person  foreknown 
(see  ver.  2  above;  Acts  xv.  18 ;  Rom.  xi.  2),  but  does  not  exclude  it 

irp6  Kara^oXtjs  k<$<tjaou.  Matt.  xiii.  35  (here,  perhaps,  Kocrpov 
should  be  omitted),  xxv.  34 ;  the  phrase  is  used  also  by  Luke, 
John,  Paul,  and  in  Hebrews :  Apoc.  xiii.  8,  the  Lamb  was  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  Moses ,  and  is  quotrd  therefrom  in  the  Acta  Syn.  Nic. 
(Gelasius  Cyzic.  ii.  18,  p.  Aat  7 rpocOcacraro  pc  6  Geos  ir po  Kara - 
fooXrjs  Koapov ,  Avai  pc  rrty  hia OqKrjs  avrov  pcortrrjv  (Moses  is  speaking 
to  Joshua).  This  passage  of  the  Assumption  was  possibly  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  may  have  suggested  the  language  of 
St.  Peter  here.  The  word  KarafioXy  is  used  2  Macc.  ii.  29  of  the 
foundation  or  ground-plan  of  a  house.  Dr.  Hort  quotes  also 
Plut.  M or  alia  ^  ll.  956  A,  TO  i£  apxv?  Kal  apa  rfi  ir purr}  KarafioXfj  roiv 
aV0p(O7TU)V. 

(pavcpQjQlyros*  Cf.  John  i.  31 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1  John  iii.  5,  8. 
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c<  Taken  by  itself  the  word  suggests  a  previous  hidden  existence, 
and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  chosen  except  in  this  implied  sense  ” 
(Hort). 

€tt*  €ctx^tou  In  the  last  of  the  times,”  in  the  last 

epoch  of  the  world’s  history ;  or  “at  the  end  of  the  times  ”  (icrxdrov 
being  taken  as  neuter  and  substantival,  as  in  the  phrase  h r  i^xarov 
rwv  fjfjLcp&v,  Heb.  i.  2). 

81’  fifias.  The  purport  of  this  verse  is  still  further  to  deepen  the 
reader’s  sense  of  the  need  of  holiness  and  godly  fear.  Not  only  is 
the  blood  precious,  but  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  purposed  by  God 
before  creation,  and  all  for  you. 

21.  Tods  8i*  aujou  morods  €is  Oeov,  HiorevovTas  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  X  C  K  L  P,  a  number  of  other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriac 
Versions ;  but  the  great  textual  critics  prefer  irurrovs,  the  reading  of 
A  B,  a  good  cursive,  and  the  Vulgate,  on  the  ground  that  mcrTzv- 
ovtols  is  an  obvious  correction  designed  to  get  rid  of  the  otherwise 
unexampled  phrase  ttkttovs  cts  ®€ov.  Ilior-ros  in  the  active  sense 
(  =  believing)  is  rare  even  in  the  New  Testament,  and  except  in 
this  passage  is  always  used  absolutely.  See  Dr.  Hort’s  elaborate 
note.  Nevertheless  cts  is  used  after  mo-raxo,  and  there  is  no 
obvious  reason  why  7 rtcrros  in  the  active  sense  should  not  be 
followed  by  the  same  preposition.  We  must  translate  “who 
through  Him  do  believe  in  God.”  No  other  meaning  will  suit  the 
context,  and  cfc  after  ti-iotos  in  its  passive  meaning  (  =  trusted, 
trustworthy)  appears  to  be  not  only  unexampled,  but  impossible. 
For  8C  avrov  cf.  Acts  iii.  16,  fj  ttlotls  fj  81  avrov  (the  words  of  St. 
Peter).  Above,  ver.  8,  Christ  is  Himself  the  immediate  object  of 
Faith;  here  by  Him,  by  the  historical  Christ,  81  dvaoracrcws  U 
vcKpatv  (ver.  3),  by  the  iraOrjpuara  and  Sofai  (ver.  n),  in  a  word,  by 
the  gospel,  we  come  to  believe  in  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  and  gave  Him  glory.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  the 
brethren  believe  in  God,  not  because  the  Son  has  revealed  the 
Father  (Matt.  xi.  27),  but  because  the  Father  has  revealed  the  Son. 
The  two  propositions  are  reciprocal  and  interchangeable ;  hence  it 
is  clear  that  we  believe  in  God  through  Christ  not  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  we  believe  through  Apollos  or  Paul,  who 
were  8l<ikovol  (i  Cor.  iii.  5).  Here,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  St.  Peter  is  addressing  himself  to  Jews  or  to  Gentiles;  the 
peculiar  attribute  ascribed  to  God  was  equally  new  to  both. 

rby  iyeipavra  .  .  .  8d£ai\  The  Resurrection  and  Exaltation  are 
appealed  to  just  as  in  St.  Peter’s  speech  on  Pentecost,  and  indeed 
in  the  Book  of  Acts  throughout.  Here  the  Resurrection  is  a 
revelation  of  God  and  His  abounding  mercy ;  it  is  also  the  means 
(or  one  means)  of  the  dvaycW^crts  (ver.  3),  and  gives  efficacy  to 
Baptism  (iii.  21).  But  there  is  no  trace  in  our  Epistle  of  the 
favourite  Pauline  thought  that  the  Christian  is  risen  with  Christ  or 
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has  died  with  Christ.  The  substance  of  St.  Peter’s  teaching  is  the 
same,  but  the  expression  is  not. 

God  gave  Jesus  Christ  glory  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers  (Acts 
iii.  13)  and  of  the  Church,  bestowing  upon  Him  of  grace  “  the 
Name  which  is  above  every  name  ”  (Phil.  ii.  9 ;  see  Lightfoot’s 
note).  Cf.  Apoc.  i.  17,  18.  Thus  we  can  understand  John  xvii.  5. 

wore  ttjv  moTiv  u/awv  ical  ^Xm8a  cfrai  els  ©€oV.  “  So  that  your 

faith  and  hope  is  towards  God.”  Faith  in  Christ  (ver.  8)  is  also 
faith  in  God,  who  gave  Christ  glory,  whose  mercy  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  resurrection,  the  regeneration,  and  the  gospel  gener¬ 
ally.  Kiihl,  with  a  number  of  German  commentators,  translates 
“so  that  your  faith  is  also  hope  towards  God.”  In  this  way  we 
should  get  the  sense  “  so  that  your  faith  is  transformed  into  hope,” 
and  thus  escape  the  apparent  tautology  between  ttlo-tovs  tk  ®eoV, 
TTLCTTtv  cts  ®coV.  There  is  no  other  substantial  argument  in  favour 
of  this  artificial  rendering  (it  is  rightly  rejected  by  Dr.  Hort). 
Tautology  is  a  characteristic  of  St  Peter’s  style ;  see  Introduction, 
p.  6.  Further,  faith  and  hope  are  so  closely  connected  in  St 
Peter’s  mind  that  they  are  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing ; 
the  one  involves  the  other  so  completely  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  could  say  that  the  one  becomes  the  other. 

At  this  point  ends  what  we  may  call  the  doctrinal  section  of  the 
Epistle.  St  Peter  has  been  explaining  the  three  Names,  their 
three  attributes,  and  their  several  relations.  Here  he  passes  to  the 
practical  Christian  life,  catching  up  and  expounding  the  words 
dycaoyio's,  dvayewav.  The  word  suggests  the  thought,  doctrine 
and  exhortation  are  blended  in  easy  natural  flow,  and  there  are 
constant  recurrences  and  developments  of  ideas  already  expressed. 

22,  23.  'HypiKOTcs  carries  us  back  to  vers.  2,  15;  vnaKorj  to 
vers.  2,  14 ;  the  following  avaycyewrjfxtvoi  to  ver.  3 ;  but  something 
new  is  added  to  each  word.  The  order  of  conception  seems  to  be 
truth,  regeneration,  obedience,  purity,  love  of  the  brethren.  Truth 
is  explained  by  the  words  Sid  Aoyov  £gjvtos  ®€ov  /cat  //.evovTos.  It  is 
the  word  uttered  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  through  the  prophets 
(vers.  10-12);  through  this  truth  comes  the  New  Birth.  The 
Truth  must  be  obeyed,  carried  out  in  action  as  a  law  even  before 
we  understand  it,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  it  (as  in  John 
vii.  17);  see  note  on  ver.  2.  Obedience  leads  to  purity  of  soul. 

*  Ay  vo  5  in  classical  Greek  is  mainly  a  moral  word  (sanctus  not  sacer ; 
but  these,  like  dyios,  dyvo'?,  are  connected  in  etymology) ;  it  is  used 
especially  of  virginity ;  but  the  verb  is  generally  used  of  ceremonial 
purification.  In  the  New  Testament  dyvos  always  has  the  moral 
sense;  dyvifav  is  used  of  ceremonial  cleansing  in  John  xi.  55  and 
Acts  xxi.  24,  26,  xxiv.  18,  but  in  Jas.  iv.  8,  1  John  iii.  3,  as 
here,  of  spiritual  cleansing.  We  may  compare  the  phrase  dyid£etv 
tv  dA^eia,  John  xvii.  17,  19.  Purity  from  evil  inclinations,  esped- 
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ally  from  rancour  and  malice,  leads  to  love  of  the  brethren  (not 
“  brotherly  love  ”).  The  word  <f>iXa8eX<f>la  in  secular  Greek  and  in 
4  Macc.  xiii.  21,  23,  26,  xiv.  1,  means  the  mutual  love  of  brothers 
by  birth;  but  in  2  Macc.  xv.  14  Jeremiah  is  called  6  </>iAaSeA<£o9 
ovtos  because  of  his  love  for  all  Jews  (Hort).  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  it  is  used  (Rom.  xii.  10;  1  Thess.  iv.  9 ;  Heb.  xiii.  1 ;  2  Pet. 
i.  7)  in  *hat  is  really  a  new  sense,  of  love  for  those  who  are 
brethren  by  virtue  of  the  dvayevvrjcris.  Love  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood  must  be  (1)  avviroKpiTos  (Rom.  xii.  9;  2  Cor.  vi.  6), 
not  affected,  Pharisaic,  formal,  mechanical,  but  sincere  and  from 
the  heart.  (2)  cktcviJs,  “fervent”;  the  word  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  straining  intensity,  but  some  regard  it  as  meaning  “  steady,” 
“  unintermittent.”  The  adverb  cktcvcos  occurs  only  in  later  Greek, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  vulgarism ;  see  Lobeck’s  Phrynichus ,  p.  3 1 1 ; 
Dr.  Rutherford,  New  Phrynichus ,  p.  365,  thinks  that  even  the 
adjective  is  not  Attic. 

<nropc£  is  fixed  to  the  sense  of  “  seed  ”  ( semen  not  satio)  by  the 
epithets.  Many  modern  German  commentators  and  Alford  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  to  be  “  born  again  not  of  a  human  father  ”  (cf. 
John  i.  13,  iii.  4) ;  but  a  better  explanation  is  found  in  the  parable 
of  the  Sower ;  cf.  Luke  viii.  11,  6  cnropos  Icrrlv  6  Aoyos  tov  ©cot). 

In  81a  Xoyou  ©coG  £a»rros  Kal  pcVorros  the  article  is  again  omitted. 
The  epithets  are  best  taken  with  Aoyov.  As  Xoyov  is  antithetical  to 
cr7ropas,  SO  are  Kal  /xcVovtos  to  ov  <f>6aprrjs  aAAa  acj>0dpTov ;  again 

we  have  Aoyos  £wv  in  Heb.  iv.  1 2,  and  eA7ris  £o ><ra  in  ver.  3  above ; 
and  finally  \6yov  /acVovtos  is  caught  up  and  illustrated  by  the  words 
to  8c  prjfia  Kvpiov  pevei  in  the  following  quotation.  This  is  the  con¬ 
struction  adopted  by  A.V.,  R.V.  (text),  Alford,  Kiihl,  von  Soden, 
and  most  modern  commentators.  Dr.  Hort  follows  the  Vulgate 
and  many,  especially  of  the  older  scholars,  in  coupling  the  epithet 
with  ©eou  (cf.  Dan.  vi.  26,  avros  yap  icrnv  ©co?  pbivwv  Kal  eh 
ycveas  ycvcaiv  ecus  tov  atwvos).  Aoyos  is  identified  by  St.  Peter 
himself  with  p?/*0?  and  this  again  with  the  gospel  which  his  readers 
had  heard  (to  cvayycAt <t6\v  eh  v/xas  :  cf.  8ta  twv  evayyeXtcrapievoiv 
vpas,  ver.  1 2  above),  virtually  with  the  iraOrjiJLaTa  Kal  8o£ at. 

24.  8ioti  is  used  by  St.  Peter  to  introduce  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  i.  16,  ii.  6,  and  here.  In  iii.  10  yap  is  used 
(Hort). 

irao-a  <rdp£.  From  Isa.  xl.  6-8.  St.  Peter  departs  from  the  LXX. 
in  omitting  before  \°PT0 *»  ar,d  in  substituting  avrrjs  for  avOpdirov 
and  Kvpiov  for  tov  ©eoS  fjp, Sv,  but  follows  it  in  omitting  two  clauses 
of  the  Hebrew  (“  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it ; 
surely  the  people  is  grass  ”)  after  iieireaev.  Dr.  Hort  observes  that 
St.  Peter  possibly  found  all  these  changes  already  made  in  the  text 
of  the  LXX.  which  he  used. 

i£Y)pdvOri  and  c^ircorc  are  gnomic  aorists  which  may  be  rendered 
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in  English  by  the  present  Dr.  Hort  illustrates  the  avOos  xopTOV  by 
reference  to  Sinai  and  Palestine ,  p.  139,  where  Dean  Stanley  de¬ 
scribes  the  blazing  scarlet  of  anemones,  tulips,  and  poppies  among 
the  thin,  shortlived  grass  of  spring  in  the  Levant,  and  points  out 
the  fine  comparison  of  this  Sofa  of  nature  to  the  “  conversation  ” 
inherited  by  the  Greeks  from  their  fathers,  which,  “  vain  ”  as  it  was, 
was  also  so  brilliant  and  attractive.  But  the  main  point  of  the 
quotation  is  the  contrast  between  the  shortness  of  earthly  beauty 
and  the  eternity  of  the  word  of  God.  St.  James  manifestly  alludes 
to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (i.  10,  11)  in  a  different  context;  he  is 
disparaging  wealth,  and  omits  all  reference  to  the  word  of  God.  If 
there  is  any  literary  connexion  here  between  the  two  Epistles,  the 
right  of  priority  seems  to  belong  to  St.  Peter,  who  introduces  the 
quotation  with  far  greater  ease,  appropriateness,  and  power.  See 
note  on  Sokljuov,  ver.  7  above. 

25.  Kupiou  stands,  as  already  observed,  for  the  tov  ©cov  rjfiwv  of 
the  LXX.  and  Hebrew.  Dr.  Hort  observes  that  “  K vplov  without 
the  article  must  be  taken,  as  in  most  cases,  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  our  God.”  But  the  noticeable  point  is  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  grave  import  there  should  be  any  exceptions  at  all :  and  the 
fact  seems  to  be  that  if  we  exclude  direct  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  such  phrases  as  dyycAos,  <j>wvq,  x«p>  Trvevpa  Kvpiov, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  and  stereotyped  by  usage, 
it  is  hardly  possible  in  the  New  Testament  to  make  any  distinction 
between  Kvptos  and  6  Kvpios.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  6  Kvpios 
stands  not  infrequently  for  Jehovah  (passages  quoted  Matt.  xxii.  44  ; 
Lukeii.  23  ;  Acts  ii.  25) ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  K vpios,  without 
the  article,  is  constantly  used  of  Christ  (Luke  ii.  11 ;  Acts  x.  36  ; 
in  Rom.  xiv.  5—9  Kvpiw  and  t<3  Kvpi'w  are  used  quite  indifferently ; 
xvi.  2  sqq.,  lv  Kvpiw,  this  is  a  common  phrase;  1  Cor.  vii.  17-33, 
x.  21,  22,  xvi.  11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  16-18;  Phil.  iii.  20;  2  Thess.  i. 
1,  2,  12).  We  have  seen  that  in  St.  Peter’s  view  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
was  in  the  prophets,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  in  the  present 
passage  he  intends  to  draw  any  absolute  distinction  between  Kvpiov 
and  XptcrroO. 

€15  fifias.  “  Unto  you,”  is  equivalent  to  vpuv,  as  in  ver.  4  above. 
Dr.  Hort  would  give  the  preposition  its  sense  of  motion,  “  which 
was  preached  (reaching  even)  to  you.”  The  R.V.  translates,  “And 
this  is  the  word  of  good  tidings  which  was  preached  unto  you  ” ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  times  of  the  apostle  evayyeX tov 
still  preserved  distinctly  the  meaning  of  “good  spell”  or  tidings, 
which  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  when  we  use  the  abbreviated 
“  gospel.” 

II.  1.  Here  begins  a  new  passage  of  exhortation  suggested  by 
the  word  avayeyewrjfxivoL.  It  extends  to  the  end  of  ver.  10. 

diroOlfici'oi  qw.  “  Therefore,”  since  ye  are  born  again,  since  ye 
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have,  become  babes,  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  wickedness,"  and  desire 
the  milk  which  Christ  will  give  you.  Milk .  causes  growth ;  the 
growth  will. fit  them  for  their  place  in  the  spiritual  house,  the  royal 
priesthood.  Here  again  the  Christian  is  addressed  as  member  of  a 
corporation.*  'AvoOicrOai  is  to  be  taken  rather  in  the  sense  of  cleans- 
ing  defilements  (iii.  '21,  ov  crapKos  .aTroOccns  pvvov)  than  in  that  of 
putting  off  clothing  (as  in  Rom.  xiii.  12;  Eph.  iv.  '22;  Col.  iii. 
5  sqq.).  The  sins  named  are  such  as  are  specially  destructive  of 
<jnXa8cX<j>la.  Ka/ua  in  the  classics  means  either  vice  generally,'  as 
opposed  to  apzTYjy  or  specially  cowardice.  Suicer  distinguishes  three 
ecclesiastical  uses  of  the. word  :  (1)  Evil,  misery;  trouble  ;  Matt.  vi. 
34j~  apK€Tov  rfj  rjpiepa  y  KaKia  avTrjs .  (2)  Vice ;  the  word  is  com¬ 

monly  so’ -used  by  the  Fathers,  and  Theophylact  gives  it  this  sense 
in  Rom.  i.  29  (a#  Row .  chap,  iii.)  ;  but  it  is.  very  doubtful  whether 
he  is  right.  (3)  Malice  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  rfj  /ca/a'a  vrjTnd&Tc,  where 
Theophylact  notes  .vr)7nd£ei  rjj  /ca/a'a  6  py Seva  KaKovotwv  aXX*  o/cnrep 
vymov  uko-kos.  Cf.  Col.  iii.  8 ;  Tit.  iii.  3.  Dr.  Hort  maintains 
that  "in  the  Pauline  Epistles  /ca/a'a  always  bears  this  sense.  In  the 
present  •  passage  the  A.V.  has  “malice,”  the  R.V.  “wickedness.” 
The  addition  of  vdo-av,  “  every  kind  or  form  of,”  suits  “  wickedness  ” 
better  than  the  more  determinate  “  malice,”  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  <ruv  vac ry  /ca/a'a,  Eph.  iv.  31.  In  ii.’  16  below  /ca/a'a 
seems  clearly  to  mean  “wickedness.”  Upon  the  whole  it  seems 
best  to  regard  /ca/a'a  as  the  general  term  which  is  defined  by  the 
following  special  vices.  In  Jas.  i.  21,  816  avoOipcvoi  vdcrav  pwapiav 
Kal  vtpiqr&dav  /ca/ua?,  the  general  sense  “  wickedness  ”  seems  to  suit 
better.  It  may  be  observed  that  James  appears  to  combine  1  Pet. 
ii.  1,  iii:  2r,  so  that  here,  too,  he  is  more  naturally  regarded  as  the 
borrower. 

uTTOKpurcis.  So  A  C  1C  L  P,  the  Vulgate,  Philoxenian  Syriac,  and 
Armenian ;  B,  the  Peshito,  Coptic,  and  Aethiopic  have  vvoKpicnv .' 
For  the  sense  see  avwoKpiTcfs  above.  St.  Peter  is  probably  thinking 
of  our  Lord’s  denunciations  of  the  Pharisaic  hypocrisy,  which  was 
strict  in  outward  observances  but  cold  at  heart,  setting  its  rules  and 
forms  above  charity.  The  plural  "may  mean  kinds  of  hypocrisy  or 
acts  of  hypocrisy ;  as  aperai  *in  classical  Greek  means  “  virtues  ”  or 
*  virtuous  deeds.” 

KwraXaXids.  “  All  backbitings.”  The  verb  /caraXaXdV  is  used 
by  Aristophanes,  Ranae ,  752,  of  a  slave  who  “blabs”  his  master’s 
secrets;  it  is  quoted  also  from  the  lost  Typas,  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  102.’ 
In  later  Greek  it  bears  the  sense  of  talking  or  railing  against.  The 
adjective  /caraXaXos  (Rom.  i.  30)  and  substantive  /caraXaXfa  (2.  Cor. 
xii;.  2o)  are  found  only  in  the  New  Testament. 

2..  dpTLyewrjTa  pp€<f>rj.  “  As  newborn  babes.”  “  ’AprtyiwyTos 
is  a  late. and  rare  word,  replacing  veoyvos.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  Ppfyy  is  used  ^figuratively,  vrjviot  being  commonly  so  used” 
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(Hort).  The  simile,  which  is  very  appropriate  for  those  who  are 
avayeyevvT] fievoL,  recalls  Matt,  xviii.  3.  In  St.  Peter’s  view  Christians 
are  always  babes,  and  therefore  also  always  recently  born.  This  is 
in  substance  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Hort  and  von  Soden.  Kiihl 
insists  that  apriyevvrjTa  must  mean  that  the  readers  had  been  quite 
recently  converted,  and  finds  in  the  word  a  confirmation  of  his  view 
that  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  did  not  belong  to  Churches  founded 
by  St.  Paul,  and  that  the  Epistle  was  written  before  Romans.  But 
this  is  too  large  a  conclusion  from  so  slender  a  premiss.  Even  if 
the  readers  had  been  converted  by  St.  Paul,  their  Christianity  was 
still  young.  But  in  respect  of  Eternity,  as  von  Soden  well  says,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  life  must  always  seem  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

€irnro0rj<raT€  .  .  .  o-aiTirjptai'.  “  Desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  ”  (A.V.).  “  Long  for  the  spiritual 

milk,  which  is  without  guile,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  unto  salva¬ 
tion”  (R.V.).  The  words  €19  crwrjpCav  are  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
see  Tischendorfs  note.  Aoyucbv  yd\a  is  understood  by  the  great 
majority  of  commentators,  as  by  the  A.V.,  to  mean  “  milk  of  the 
word,”  on  the  grounds  that  St.  Peter  is  recalling  the  Aoyos  of  i.  23 
(just  as  in  aSoXov  he  recalls  the  SoAov  of  the  preceding  verse),  and 
that  Aoyo?  in  the  New  Testament  always  means  “  word.”  Of  those 
who  thus  translate  the  phrase,  some  regard  “  milk  of  the  word  ”  as 
meaning  “  the  milk  which  is  the  word  ”  (“  lac  uerbi  est  periphrasis 
uerbi  ipsius ,”  Bengel) ;  others,  “  the  milk  which  is  contained  in  the 
word,”  that  is  to  say,  specially  Christ  (so  Kiihl,  Weiss,  Keil,  von 
Soden).  This  latter  point  seems  unimportant,  if  we  consider  what 
St.  Peter  has  said  touching  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Scripture. 

Dr.  Hort  insists  that  Aoyi*ds  in  the  Stoic  writers  (even  in  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  see  Bonitz,  Index),  in  later  Greek,  and  commonly  in  Philo, 
means  rational,  and  can  mean  nothing  else ;  further,  that  in  Rom. 
xii.  1  (the  only  other  passage  in  the  Greek  Bible  where  the  word  is 
found)  it  bears  this  sense,  and  that  Eusebius  uses  the  word  with  the 
same  meaning.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  St.  Paul  does 
not  use  the  phrase  \0yiK0v  ydAa,  and  that  his  XoyiKrj  Xarpua  corre¬ 
sponds  to  St.  Peter’s  Tircv/AariKas  Overlap ;  that  the  usage  of  St.  Paul  can 
never  be  compared  with  that  of  St.  Peter  without  great  caution  and 
reserve  ;  that  Aoyos,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  of  God,  or  scripture,  is 
unknown  to  secular  Greek ;  and  that  Aoyi*ds,  “  belonging  to  the 
word,”  is  at  any  rate  strictly  analogous  to  Aoyi/cos,  “  belonging  to  the 
human  reason.”  Finally,  as  it  is  certainly  the  habit  of  St.  Peter  to 
pick  up  and  repeat  his  words,  it  would  seem  that  the  balance  of 
argument  is  in  favour  of  the  translation  of  the  A.V.  *A8oAos  does 
not  mean  “unadulterated,”  nor  exactly  “ veracious,”  as  in  Aesch. 
Ag.  95,  'gpip.aros  ayvov  yu,aAaKat9  aSoAotcn  7rapr)yoptcus ,  but  “guileless,” 
as  the  pattern  of  sincerity,  and  as  forbidding  all  8oAos,  cf.  ii.  22. 
rdAa  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  lv.  1 ;  if  so,  there  is  an 
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additional  reason  for  taking  XoyiKov  as  above.  In  any  case  the 
word  is  suggested  to  St.  Peter  quite  simply  by  avayeyewTjfLwoi  and 
fiptyrj.  The  passage  marks  better  than  any  other  the  difference 
between  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  St.  Paul.  In 
St.  Peter’s  eyes  the  Christian  is  always  a  babe,  always  in  need  of 
mother’s  milk,  always  growing,  not  to  perfection,  but  to  deliverance. 
In  Heb.  v.  12,  vl  2,  milk  is  the  catechism,  the  rudiments  of  the 
faith,  including  repentance,  faith,  baptisms,  laying  on  of  hands, 
resurrection,  judgment,  and  is  contrasted  with  “  the  solid  meat  ”  of 
the  perfect,  who  have  a  formed  character  (Sia  rrjv  I£iv),  can  judge  for 
themselves,  and  do  not  need  a  guide.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
teaching  of  Philo  (de  migr.  Abr .  9  (i.  443),  ercpos  vKyni^v  kclI  erepos 
tcAciW  x^pos  ccrrtv  :  6  (i.  440),  Iv  ravry  rfj  x<*>pa  Ka'L  yevos  Icttlctoi  to 
avrofjLaOi s,  to  avroSiSaKTOv ,  to  vrjTrias  kclL  yaXaKTwSovs  Tpo<f>rjs  apL€TO\ov) : 

but  Philo  probably  borrowed  it  from  the  Stoics ;  cf.  Epictetus,  ii. 

16.  39,  ov  0e\et$  rjSy,  tos  Ta  7 raiSia,  aTroya\aKTicrQr)vai  #cat  anTtcrOai 

rpo(l>r}s  orrepewTepas ;  It  takes  up  the  old  philosophic  distinction 
between  the  fitos  7rpaKTi/cos  and  Ocwprp-iKos,  and  regards  the  Christian 
as  moving  up  naturally  and  properly  through  instruction,  obedi¬ 
ence,  law,  discipline,  into  knowledge  and  freedom.  This  was  the 
view  adopted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  and  indeed  by 
the  whole  of  the  later  Church.  It  represents  a  via  media  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  latter  draws  the  same  distinction  as 
Hebrews  between  ya\a  and  /3pwp,a  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2),  but  regards  the 
*  *  babes  in  Christ  ”  as  ov  Trvcv/jwmKo  t,  o-apKivoi,  or  a-apKiKoL  Here  also 
the  distinction  is  probably  based,  if  not  on  Philo,  on  some  cognate 
Rabbinical  teaching.  St.  Paul  is  vexed  with  “  the  babe,”  who  is  in 
fact  the  weaker  brother,  the  formalist,  and  needs  not  to  be  carried 
further  along  the  same  line,  but  to  be  put  upon  a  different  line. 
Neither  to  St.  Paul  nor  to  Hebrews  is  “  milk  ”  the  biblical  milk  of 
Isaiah,  nor  is  “  the  babe  ”  the  little  child  of  the  Gospels.  St  Peter 
not  only  differs  from  them  both,  but  he  differs  as  being  more 
scriptural  and  evangelical  This  point,  which  is  in  many  ways  of 
the  gravest  importance,  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

3.  cl  ^ycuo-ao-Oc  oti  XP1!0™*  ^  Kupios.  a  If  ye  have  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  good.”  “  Milk  ”  suggests  a  quotation  from  Ps.  xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.)  9,  y€v<ra<rO€  kclI  tSere  oti  xPr}<rT^><s  °  Kvptos.  The  words  kcu 
iSctc  are  omitted  as  not  quite  suiting  the  milk.  A.V.,  R.V.  translate 
“  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,”  but  we  need  an  adjective  that  will  suit 
the  figure  of  speech.  “  In  the  Psalm  6  Kvpios  stands  for  Jehovah, 
as  it  very  often  does,  the  LXX.  inserting  and  omitting  the  article 
with  Kvpios  on  no  apparent  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next 
verse  shows  St.  Peter  to  have  used  6  Kvpios  in  its  commonest,  though 
not  universal,  N.T.  sense  of  Christ.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to 
conclude  that  he  meant  to  identity  Jehovah  with  Christ.  No  such 
identification  can  be  clearly  made  out  in  the  N.T.”  (Hort).  But 
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the  point,  as  already  observed,  is  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  take  no  trouble  to  guard  their  readers  against  misappre¬ 
hension  on  a  subject  of  such  consequence. 

4.  irpos  oy  -rrpoacpxfyevoi.  “  Coming  unto  whom.”  The  phrase  is 
suggested,  as  Dr.  Hort  thinks,  by  ver.  6  of  the  Psalm  just  quoted, 
7rp<xre\0aTc  irpo <?  avrov  /cat  <f>u)TL(rOr]T€.  Indeed  the  whole  Psalm  was 
present  to  St.  Peter’s  mind  throughout  the  Epistle;  cf.  ver.  io, 
<f>oPrjOrjr€  rov  K  vpiov  iravrcs  oi  ay  tot  avrov,  with  i.  15-17;  ver.  5, 
Ik  ?raow  7W  irapoiKiwv  p,ov  ippvoraro  /xc,  with  i.  17;  vers.  13—17  are 
quoted  below,  iii.  10-12 ;  in  ver.  23  we  have  the  word  XvTpJxrerai, 
and  ver.  20,  TroWal  at  OX-Lij/CLS  tw  8t/cata)v,  /cat  €K  iracr&v  avr<bv 
pvo-eraL  avrovs  6  Kvpios,  gives  in  little  the  main  theme  of  the  Epistle. 
The  present  participle  is  used  because  stones  keep  coming  one  after 
another ;  but  it  may,  as  Kiihl  thinks,  denote  the  perpetual  lifelong 
drawing  nigh  of  the  soul  to  its  Redeemer.  The  idea  of  stones 
“coming”  is  not  very  natural,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more 
probable  that  Hermas  was  influenced  by  St.  Peter  when  he  speaks 
of  stones  “coming  up”  (dj/a/foiWv)  to  be  built  into  the  tower 
(Sim.  ix.  3.  4). 

XiOok  Jwrra.  “  A  living  Stone.”  Cf.  iX-rriBa  £too*av,  i.  3  ;  Xoyos  £wv, 
i.  23 ;  the  phrase  means  much  more  than  “an  animated  stone”: 
that  “  lives  ”  in  St.  Peter’s  sense  which  is  spiritual,  divine,  eternal. 
The  apostle  here  brings  in  a  new  metaphor,  the  stones,  the  house, 
in  order  to  reiterate  with  fresh  force  the  necessity  of  holiness ;  the 
keyword  is  the  ayiov  of  ver.  5.  But  he  has  already  in  view  the 
quotations  which  he  is  about  to  introduce  in  ver.  6  sqq.  The 
word  \lOos,  once  used,  draws  him  on  to  say  more  about  it.  This 
artless  conversational  method  is  highly  original ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  hints  or  suggestions  which  guide  the  thought  are 
usually  words  or  phrases  of  Scripture.  This  is  a  consideration 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  weight  in  discussing  the  relation  between 
vers.  6-8  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Romans. 

5.  Kal  auToi  .  .  .  Tr^cu|jiaTtK(is.  “  Be  ye  also  as  living  stones  built 
up  a  spiritual  house.” 

It  seems  best  to  take  oi/<oSop,€i(r0e  as  imperative,  the  last  link  of 
the  chain  of  imperatives  extending  from  i.  13  onwards.  Dr.  Hort 
regards  it  as  indicative,  and  translates  “ye  are  being  builded.” 
Here  again  St.  Peter  keeps  distinctly  in  view  the  corporate  idea  of 
the  Christian  life;  the  house  or  temple  is  the  community  as  in 
Eph.  ii.  21,  22,  not  the  individual  soul  as  in  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  vi.  19. 
The  word  oTkos  is  used  here  probably  because  it  means  both 
“house”  and  “household,”  and  thus  suits  both  the  preceding 
oiKoSopbeicrOe  and  the  following  iepar€vp,a.  IIv€vp.aTi/cos,  “spiritual,” 
“immaterial,”  or  perhaps  “reasonable.”  Philo  has  the  adjective 
TrvcvpbariKos  (de  mundi  opificio  22,  i.  15).  In  his  psychology 
irvtvpua,  the  breath  of  life,  which  makes  the  animal  soul  “live" 
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(Gen.  ii.  7),  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  voGs  {quod  detur  potiori 
insid .  22,  i.  207.  See  Siegfried,  p.  240,  and  Hatch,  Essays  in 
Biblical  Greeks  p.  126). 

cis  IcpdTcufia  ayioy.  “To  be  a  holy  priesthood.”  The  A.V. 
follows  K  LP,  the  Vulgate,  and  Peshito  in  omitting  ck.  Here  again 
St.  Peter  is  looking  forward  to  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  he 
means  to  quote  more  precisely ;  in  Ex.  xix.  6,  dyiov  is  the  epithet 
of  ZOvos  not  of  UpdrevfjLa.  The  living  stones,  when  they  are  built 
into  the  house,  become  also  the  body  of  priests  who  minister  in  the 
house,  and  the  priests  must  be  holy.  The  word  ayios  is  repeated 
here  with  emphasis  from  i.  15,  and  resumes  all  that  has  been  said 
from  that  point. 

&vzviyKa.i  .  .  .  XpioroO.  “  To  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  accept¬ 
able  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.”  ’Ava^cpctv  is  thus  used,  not  in 
classical  Greek,  nor  by  St.  Paul,  but  commonly  in  the  LXX.  {e.g.  Gen. 
xxii.  2,  13,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac),  by  James  (ii.  21),  and  in  Heb. 
(vii.  28,  xiii.  15).  St.  Peter  does  not  define  the  sacrifices  further 
than  by  saying  that  they  are  spiritual,  as  befits  the  spiritual  house 
and  the  holy  priesthood.  The  epithet  7n/€Vftart#cd?  distinguishes 
them  from  the  offerings  of  the  Law;  they  are  not  shadows  and 
symbols,  but  realities,  such  as  spirit  offers  to  spirit,  and  a  holy  priest¬ 
hood  to  a  holy  God.  It  would,  however,  be  pressing  the  word  too 
far  to  regard  it  as  excluding  all  connexion  with  material  objects  ;  for 
a  gift  of  money  is  spoken  of  as  a  Ovcrta  (Phil.  iv.  8 ;  cf.  Acts  x.  4  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  16).  Purely  spiritual  acts  of  self-dedication,  praise,  faith, 
are  also  spoken  of  as  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  Phil.  ii.  17;  Eph.  v. 
1,2);  and  no  doubt  no  sacrifice  is  7rv€VfiaTiKrj  without  the  act  of  self¬ 
surrender.  Here,  where  the  sacrifices  are  those  of  the  community, 
it  seems  impossible  so  to  restrict  them  as  to  make  them  merely 
another  name  for  <£iXaSeA<£ia,  or  for  the  putting  away  of  all  malice 
or  wickedness.  The  praise  and  prayers  of  the  assembly  of  brethren 
are  no  doubt  meant,  but  their  gifts  are  not  excluded. 

cuTTpoaS^KTous  Ocw  Siol  ’Iy]<tou  XpioroG.  “  Acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.”  “  Eu^oo-Sc/ctos  is  not  used  in  the  LXX.  or 
Apocrypha  (the  simple  Scktos  being  preferred  in  this  sense),  but 
it  was  known  to  Greek  religion  (Schol.  on  Arist.  Bax,  1054), 
and  also  to  ordinary  Greek  language  (Plutarch,  Praec .  Ger .  Reip . 
801  C)”  (Hort).  Commentators  appear  to  be  very  evenly  divided 
on  the  question  whether  Sia  is  to  be  taken  with  avcviyKai  or  with 
€v7rpocrScKTovs.  Heb.  xiii.  1 5  favours  the  former  construction ;  the 
order  of  words,  the  latter.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  sense.  In 
the  former  case  we  offer  through  Jesus  spiritual  sacrifices  which 
are  acceptable  because  spiritual ;  in  the  second,  we  offer  spiritual 
sacrifices,  which  are  acceptable  because  offered  through  Him, 
deriving  all  their  worth  from  Him  who  presents  them  to  God,  and 
with  whose  one  sacrifice  they  are  bound  up. 
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6.  Suoti  'ircpi^x*1'  ypa<f>fj.  “  Because  it  contains  in  Scripture.1 
Tpatprj  drops  the  article  here  just  as  “  Scripture  ”  does  in  English. 
UepUx^v  is  absolute  and  impersonal,  as  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  4.  7, 
fiovXopai  yiveerdai  irdvra  KaOa)S  ev  avrrj  ireptex^i.  The  same  use  of  the 
word  is  found  in  Origen  and  in  Adamantius  (see  Hort).  In  other 
passages,  though  the  verb  has  ceased  to  be  transitive,  it  is  followed 
by  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase ;  thus  we  find  imo-roXa!  7repiexova-i 
rov  TpoTrov  tovtov,  Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  4.  II  ;  €7rioToAa?  irepiexovara 5 
ovtws,  2  Macc.  ix.  18,  xi.  22.  Uepioxv  is  used  for  a  table  of 
contents  or  summary  of  a  book  (see  Facciolati,  Periocha ),  or  for  a 
paragraph  or  passage,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  25.  3;  Acts  viii.  32. 

In  the  passage  which  follows  we  have  a  cento  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament.  'l8ov  riOrjpi  .  .  .  KaTaia’xyvOrj  is  from  Isa. 
xxviii.  16;  XiOos  .  .  .  yornas  from  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  22;  XtOos  .  .  . 
(TKavSaXov  from  Isa.  viii.  14;  yevos  eicXeKTov  from  Isa.  xliii.  20; 
fia.ariXe.iov  ieparevpa,  eQvos  ay iov  from  Ex.  xix.  6  ;  Xa os  els  Trepnroirjariv 
.  .  .  e^ayyeiXrjre  from  Isa.  xliii.  20  ( Xaov  pov  ov  7repie7roirja-aprjv  Tas 
apCTas  piov  ^uqyeia-Qai).  01  7 totc  ov  Aaos  .  .  .  iXerjOevres  is  a  clause 
made  up  of  phrases  taken  from  Hos.  i.  ii. 

The  relation  between  1  Pet.  ii.  6-8  and  Rom.  ix.  33  is  discussed 
in  the  Introduction,  p.  1 8  sqq.  St.  Peter  is  catching  up,  reiterating, 
justifying  from  Scripture,  words  which  he  has  used  immediately 
before,  in  vers.  4  and  5  ;  but  some  of  them  have  been  present  in 
his  thoughts  from  the  first ;  thus  ckXcktos,  i.  1 ;  rt/zi;,  rifuos,  i.  7, 
19 ;  ayto?,  i.  15  ;  Xoy 05,  i.  23,  ii.  2  ;  and  we  may  add  ov  Aaos  com¬ 
pared  with  avayeyewrjp.ivoiy  i.  23.  The  passage  which  occurred  to 
him  first  was  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  22,  from  which  comes  the 
a7ro$c$oKipLa(rpL€vov  of  ver.  4;  this  word  started  the  train  of  asso¬ 
ciation  which  suggested  the  other  quotations.  This  particular 
quotation  is  used  elsewhere  by  St.  Peter,  Acts  iv.  11,  and  in  the 
Gospels  (Luke  xx.  17  with  parallels),  but  nowhere  else.  These 
features  seem  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  St.  Peter’s  originality  here ; 
but  Dr.  Hort  and  many  other  high  authorities  think  it  morally 
certain  that  St.  Peter  borrowed  the  common  part  of  his  quotation 
from  St.  Paul 

l8ou,  ti0t||xi  .  •  •  KaTaioxu^rj.  a  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief 
corner  stone,  elect,  honoured;  and  he  that  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  put  to  shame.”  The  LXX.  version  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16  is 
iSov  eya)  ip.fi aXXo)  eh  ra  OepeXia.  XiOov  TroXvTeXrj  ckXcktov 

axpoytoviaiov  evripov ,  eh  to,  OepeXia  avrYjs  #cal  6  7rt(rr€i;cav  ov  prj 
KaTaiarxvvOfj.  St.  Peter  omits  7roXvreXrj ,  “precious”;  evripov  might 
bear  the  same  meaning,  but  he  clearly  takes  it  to  mean  “held  in 
honour,”  which  is  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

cV  avrw  after  ttiotoW  is  found  in  most  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and 
was  inserted,  as  Dr.  Hort  thinks,  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hebrew  text  as  translated  by  the  R. V.  is  “  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for 
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a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer  stone  o( 
sure  foundation :  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.”  The 
Stone  is  Jehovah  Himself  (Cheyne),  or  the  Messianic  King  (Hort). 
“Shall  not  make  haste,”  shall  not  flee  in  terror,  is  not  in  itself 
badly  represented  by  ov  pr]  KarataxwOrj :  but  these  words  are  here 
understood,  “shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  shall  come  to  honour.” 
’A/cpoyamaiov  makes  of  the  stone  not  a  foundation,  but  the  “  head 
of  the  corner  ” ;  and  this  mistranslation  probably  accounts  for  the 
substitution  of  TiOrjpu  ev  for  epfioXXo)  els  ra  OepeXia.  In  Rom.  ix. 
33,  iBovy  riOrjfu  ev  2tcov  XlOov  tt pocr ko^clt os ,  a  different  but  equally 
cogent  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  same  substitution ;  it  was  not 
possible  for  St.  Paul  to  speak  of  “  the  stone  of  stumbling,”  a  loose 
stone  lying  in  the  road,  as  a  foundation.  Both  apostles  there¬ 
fore  may  have  made  the  same  change  independently,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  found  it  already  made  in  some  common 
source. 

IlwrT€u€iK  here  has  quite  the  same  sense  as  in  Isaiah.  St.  Paul 
finds  in  it  a  proof  of  the  difference  between  the  righteousness  of 
faith  and  that  of  works. 

7.  ujuv  oZv  Yj  rip)  T0I9  moreijouo’u'.  “For  you  therefore  which  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  honour.”  The  words  are  an  explanation  of  6  m arevwv 
€7r*  a vr(S  ov  jjlyj  /carcucr;(vv0#  and  of  the  preceding  evnpiov.  Cf.  i.  7, 
els  hraivov  /cal  $o( ay  /ecu  T1/477V.  In  the  following  sentence  the  con¬ 
trasted  dishonour  is  explained  by  Trpoo-KOTTTovo-i,  the  honour  itself  by 
the  lofty  titles  which  are  given  to  those  who  are  built  upon  the 
stone.  The  translation  of  the  A.V.  “unto  you  therefore  which 
believe  he  is  precious  ”  (it  comes  from  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Bengel,  and  found  its  way  into  the  English  Bible  through  Tyndale), 
is  objectionable  grammatically,  for  fj  tl p.rj  is  subject  not  predicate. 
The  R.V.  has,  “  For  you  therefore  which  believe  is  the  precious¬ 
ness.”  “  It  is  you  that  are  concerned  in  the  preciousness  of  which 
Isaiah  speaks ;  for  you  that  stone  is  before  God  of  great  price ;  the 
benefit  of  its  high  prerogatives  accrue  to  you  ”  (Hort).  But  this  ex¬ 
planation  is  based  upon  the  omitted  7roXvreXrj}  assigns  no  meaning 
to  6  7rioT£vo)v  €7 r  dVTio  ov  px}  KOLTCLLO’xyv0'pi  and  gives  to  ti/at;  a.  sense 
which  it  cannot  bear.  Tip?  means  “  a  price  ”  (Matt,  xxvii.  6),  or 
“  honour,”  but  is  hardly  used  of  intrinsic  worth,  and  never  of  that 
value  in  affection  which  we  call  “  preciousness.” 

dmaToucrt  8  4.  “But  to  such  as  disbelieve,”  “to  anybody  who 
disbelieves.”  The  article  is  occasionally  omitted  before  the 
participle  when  the  persons  denoted  are  left  quite  indeterminate. 
So  Plato,  Rep,  X.  595  iroWa  tol  o£vt epov  fiXeirovTUV  ap,fiXvTepov 
optav res  Trporepov  etSov,  “short-sighted  men  often  catch  sight  of 
things  before  men  of  keener  vision.” 

\£0os  .  .  .  yemas.  From  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  22  quite  literally 
except  that  the  LXX.  has  XiOov  (attracted  to  the  case  of  ov).  The 
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verse  is  quoted  by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke 
xx.  17),  and  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  iv.  n),  but  not  elsewhere. 

Xt0os  TTpOO'K(5jAJXGlTOS  KCll  TT^Tpa  crKa^SdXou  is  from  Isa.  viii.  14. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  translated  in  the  R.V.  “for  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  for  a  rock  of  offence.”  “The  LXX.  translators  apparently 
shrank  from  the  plain  sense,  and  boldly  substituted  a  loose  para¬ 
phrase  containing  a  negative  which  inverts  Isaiah’s  drift,  kcu  oi>x  <1)5 
XlOov  irpoarKOjximTi  crvvavTrjO'corOe.  (a vtw)  ov Sc  a>s  7 rcrpas  7rra)/AaTi  ” 
(Hort).  Theodotion  and  Symmachus  have  cis  XlOov  TrpocrKopLpLaTos 
kcu  €ts  irirpav  7rra»/xaTOs.  Aquila,  ci s  XlOov  7rpoorKopLpLaTO<s  kcu  ets 
o-Tcpeov  (TKavSaXov  (Field’s  Hexapla),  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  33),  XlOov 
rrpoaKopLpLaTOS  Kal  irirpcLV  (TKavSdXov .  It  would  seem  that  the  LXX. 
translation  was  known  to  be  faulty,  and  that  it  had  been  corrected 
into  a  shape  very  similar  to  that  given  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  exact  shape  was 
in  use.  AlOos  irpoo-KopipLaTos  is  given  by  Aquila,  and  7 rerpa  o-KavSdXov 
seems  to  underlie  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  6  Sc 
err  panels  eforc  r< 3  Tier  par  ^Yirayc  6ttI<j<s>  pov}  Sarava*  orKavSaXov  ct  ip,ov. 
At  any  rate  this  speech  would  very  readily  suggest  to  Christian 
minds  the  slight  final  correction  that  was  needed.  It  should  be 
noticed,  moreover,  that  these  three  prophecies  were  naturally  much 
used  by  Christians,  and  that  they  recur  in  combination.  In  the 
Gospels,  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  22  is  followed  by  words  (7ras  6  7rcow  €7r* 
€K€?vov  tov  XlOov  crvvOXa(TOrj(TCTaL}  Luke  xx.  1 8)  which  appear  to  be 
suggested  by  Isa.  viii.  14.  In  Rom.  ix.  33  and  here  in  Peter  we 
have  all  three;  and  in  Barnabas  vi.,  lira,  ws  XlOos  lo-xvpos  irlOrj 
cts  crwTpLjStfv  T8ou  ipL^aXS)  cts  ra  OepLcXia  Siw,  a  quotation  of  Isa. 
xxviii.  16  is  preceded  by  words  (irlOrj  cts  orwrpt^v)  which  seem  to 
be  a  reminiscence  of  tlOtj^l  iv  2iojv  and  of  XlOos  irpoorKoppiaTos.  It 
is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  St.  Peter’s  version  of 
Isaiah  is  derived  from  that  of  St.  Paul, 

8.  01  Trpoo-KOTTToucn  tw  Xoyw  &tt€i0ouj'T€$.  “  Who  stumble  on  the 
word  through  disobedience.”  The  proper  meaning  of  a7ra0cLv  is 
“disobey,”  and  of  olttclO^  “disobedient.”  “Disobey”  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  “  disbelieve,”  but  the  two  are  closely  connected  and 
here  practically  equivalent,  because  disobedience  is  the  outward 
expression  of  disbelief.  Tc3  Aoya>  is  better  taken  both  with  irpoo-Koir - 
roven  and  with  diruOovvrc^  but  the  German  commentators  generally 
incline  to  take  it  with  ol7T€l0ovvt€<;  alone:  “who  stumble  through 
disobeying  the  word.”  The  chief  reason  given  by  Kfihl  for  this 
construction  is  that  t<3  Xoyo>  could  not  without  some  explanation 
be  put  for  t<3  XlOu,  because  such  a  substitution  involves  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  Johannine  use  of  “word”  than  we  can  find  in 
Peter.  This,  however,  is  needless  refinement.  The  unbelievers 
stumble  on  the  word  of  prophecy,  the  word  which  makes  Christ  the 
chief  corner  stone.  The  participle  appears  to  have  its  usual  adverbial 
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force,  they  stumble  “  because  they  disobey,”  so  that  disobedience, 
rebellion,  causes  the  stumbling.  We  cannot  take  d7ra0owTcs  as 
co-ordinate  with  'irpoa-KO'irTovo-i ,  “  they  stumble  and  disobey,”  because 
of  the  parallelism  with  olttlo-tovo-l  iyemjOrj  \lOos  TTpocrKopL/xaro s. 

ets  o  Kcu  cT^o-ay.  “  Whereunto  also  they  were  also  appointed  ” 
by  the  ordinance  of  God ;  cf.  cis  o  irtOrjv  eya>  Krjpvg,  1  Tim.  ii.  7 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  1 1 ;  John  xv.  16;  Acts  xiii.  47.  The  antecedent  to  as  6 
is  the  main  verb  TTpoo-Kom-ovcri :  this  follows  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  from  the  subordination  of  the  participle.  Hence  those  who 
(like  Calvin  and  Beza)  make  the  relative  refer  to  d7rci0<HWcs,  and 
those  who  find  the  antecedent  in  both  Trpoo-Kowrovcn.  and  a7r€L0ovyT€^ 
are  no  doubt  mistaken.  The  sense,  therefore,  is  “  they  disobey,  and 
for  that  reason  stumble” ;  “because  they  disobey,  God  ordains  that 
they  shall  stumble.”  Their  disobedience  is  not  ordained,  the 
penalty  of  their  disobedience  is.  An  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus  (v.  2):  “And  Pharaoh  said,  Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  His  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not 
the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go.”  Therefore  “the  Lord 
hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart  ”  (vii.  3),  and  brought  him  to  ruin.  The 
words  may  be  taken  as  meaning  that  disbelief,  disobedience,  come 
first  and  entail  “hardening,”  judicial  blindness,  wilful  rebellion,  and 
destruction  as  their  consequence ;  and  this,  which  may  be  supported 
from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  and  is,  indeed,  the  teaching  of 
experience,  appears  to  be  the  view  of  St.  Peter.  We  may,  if  we 
please,  add  the  further  question,  Whence  comes  disbelief?  Does 
not  this  imply  a  preliminary  hardening  ?  This  question  is  raised  by 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  17,  18)  in  the  anguish  of  his  desire  to  find  some 
hope  for  Israel  as  a  people,  and  to  vindicate  what  he  still  regarded 
as  a  universal  promise  of  God.  But  the  question  ought  never  to  be 
asked,  because  it  can  never  receive  an  answer.  The  only  logical 
answers  are  Universalism  and  Reprobation,  of  which  the  former 
contradicts  both  Scripture  and  experience,  while  the  latter  is  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  idea  of  God.  The  Platonic  school  held,  the 
Bible  generally  and  St.  Peter  here  imply,  that  man  has,  by  virtue 
of  his  divine  creation,  a  certain  knowledge  of  God,  a  certain  love  of 
goodness ;  that,  if  he  holds  fast  and  obeys  this  rudimentary  faith, 
he  is  carried  forward  towards  fuller  light;  that,  if  he  will  not 
follow,  he  becomes  “hard,”  ignorant,  impenitent,  and  openly 
rebellious.  The  New  Testament  teaches  that  the  remedy  for 
hardness  is  not  instruction,  which  the  hard  man  despises,  nor 
chastisement,  against  which  he  rebels,  but  the  vicarious  suffering 
of  Christ  above  all,  and  of  good  and  innocent  men  in  their  several 
places  and  functions,  the  priest  for  his  people,  the  mother  for  her 
child,  the  teacher  for  his  pupils,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  law  which 
we  see  at  work  in  all  the  world,  both  physical  and  moral ;  why  it 
should  be  the  law  we  are  not  to  inquire. 
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9.  ufxeis  hi  .  .  .  ircpnroLrjffiK.  “  But  ye  are  an  elect  race,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  a  peculiar  possession.”  In 
these  words  is  explained  the  riprj  of  ver.  7.  All  the  titles  are 
corporate,  and  all  are  transferred  from  Israel  to  the  brotherhood. 
Israel  has  been  purged,  not  rejected.  TcVos  IkXcktov  is  from 
Isa.  xliii.  20 ;  the  word  ycVos  denoting  blood-relation  is  applied  to 
the  Christians  as  members  of  one  family  through  the  new  birth ; 
cf.  i.  23.  From  its  use  here  possibly  comes  the  expression  rpCrov 
ycvo5,  applied  to  Christians  (see  Aristides,  Apol.  ii.,  rpia  yivrj  elcrlv 
dv0p(jJ7T(DV  :  XV.,  ot  Xpioriavot  yeveaXoyovvrai  an to  rov  Kvpiov  *lrjcrov 
XpivTov).  The  phrase  was  also  used  derisively  by  the  heathen,  as  if 
this  “ third  race”  was  not  wanted  and  ought  not  to  exist,  Tert 
ad  Nat .  i.  8.  20.  BaorXctov  Updrevputiy  eOvos  ay  tov  are  from  Ex. 
xix.  6.  The  same  passage  is  referred  to  in  Apoc.  i.  6,  hroirio-ey 

rjjJids  fiaviXuav,  Upcts  r<3  ©ew  kcll  TrarpX  avrov :  v.  10,  eVoi^o-as  avrovs 
n 3  ©e<5  TjjAQjv  ftaviXeiav  kou  UpeLS,  /cat  fiavtXevcrovo-iv  en-t  yrjs :  here 
there  is  a  closer  approximation  to  the  Hebrew,  which  has  “  a  kingdom 
of  priests,”  or  possibly  “  a  kingdom,  priests  ”  (see  Dr.  Hort’s  note). 
It  is  barely  possible  that  in  the  LXX.  paaiXeiov  is  a  substantive 
( =  kingdom),  but  in  Peter  it  is  certainly  an  adjective,  'leparcvpa  is 
explained  in  ver.  5 ;  the  Christians  are  a  body  of  Upe t?,  because 
they  offer  spiritual  sacrifices;  the  Updrevpia  is  royal  because  it 
belongs  to  the  King,  who  has  chosen  it  as  His  own  possession, 
and  because,  therefore,  it  shares  in  His  glory;  not  because  the 
tcpcts  are  themselves  kings,  and  shall  reign  upon  earth  (as  in  the 
Apoc.).  The  title  is  applied  in  Exodus  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who, 
in  a  sense,  were  all  tcpct?,  yet  possessed  a  specially  consecrated 
body  of  UpeiS'  Here  also,  therefore,  it  affords  no  presumption 
against  the  existence  in  the  Christian  community  of  a  class  of 
spiritual  officials.  But  the  spiritual  official  is  irpto-fivTspos,  not  l epevs. 
'Etfvos  is  generally  a  secular  word,  but  it  is  used  of  God’s  “  nation  ” 
(i  Esdr.  i.  4,  $€pa7r€V€Te  to  IQvos  avrov  'lo-parjX  :  Ps.  cv.  (cvi.)  5).  The 
nation  is  ayt ov  because  separated  from  other  nations  and  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God  {sacrum  not  sanctum).  The  consecration 
implies  an  obligation  to  personal  inward  holiness,  but  does  not 
exclude  the  necessity  of  such  an  exhortation  as  we  find  in  i.  15. 
The  following  title  is  taken  from  Isa.  xliii.  21,  Aaov  povi  oy  TrepuTroi-q- 
(rdprjv  Tas  aperas  pov  8ir)yCL(r0aL,  but  the  phrase  ets  7r€puroir)(riv  is 
suggested  by  Mai.  iii.  1 7.  In  Ex.  xix.  5 ;  Deut.  vii.  6,  xiv.  2, 
xxvi.  18,  we  find  Aaos  7reptoi;crios.  The  figure  was  familiar  to  St 
-Paul  also  (Acts  xx^28;  Eph.  i.  14)./ 

ottws  Tas  dpeTas  .  .  .  “  That  ye  may  proclaim  the  excel¬ 

lences  of  Him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light.”  * Apertf  in  the  Bible  never  signifies  moral  virtue,  except  in 
Phil.  iv.  8  (see  Vincent’s  note) ;  2  Pet.  i.  3,  5,  and  the  Apocrypha. 
Here  ’t  is  used  in  its  proper  Greek  sense  of  any  shining  or  eminent 
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quality,  such  as  makes  a  man  noble  in  himself  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  The  Hebrew  word  represented  in  Isaiah  by  to.?  apeT as 
means  “  my  praise.”  Here  the  sense  is  very  nearly  that  of  p.eyaXe?a 
tot)  ©cox)  (Acts  ii.  1 1,  the  Vulgate  has  magnalia  Dei).  The  Christian 
is  to  show  forth  in  word  and  life,  not  merely  the  goodness  of  God, 
but  His  glory,  His  greatness,  all  His  noble  attributes,  wisdom, 
justice,  strength.  In  the  current  Greek  of  St  Peter’s  time  the 
miracles  wrought  by  a  god  were  called  his  dperai :  see  Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien ,  p.  91,  Eng.  trans.  p.  95;  but  this  special  limitation  of 
the  word  must  not  be  attributed  to  Isaiah,  St.  Peter,  or  their  readers. 

10.  ot  ttot€  ou  \ao$  .  .  .  cXerjGeVTcs.  Hos.  ii.  23.  St.  Peter 
appears  to  follow  the  reading  of  A,  Kal  iXeyau  rrjv  ovk  rjXerjfievyjv  Kal 
€p<5  tw  ov  Xa<v  /xov  Aa os  fiov  el  crv.  St.  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  25j  combines 
Hos.  ii.  23  with  the  second  half  of  i.  10  and  follows  the  text  of  B, 
KaXecru}  tov  ov  Xaov  fxov  Xa ov  /xov  Kal  rrjv  ovk  rjya7rrjp.il/7jv  rjya7rrjpivrjv. 
Kal  terra t  iv  to)  to ttw  ov  ipprjOrj  avrots*  Ov  Aaos  pov  vpeis,  eKe l  KXrjdrjaov- 
Tai  viol  @eov  £<ovtos.  St.  Paul  applies  the  words  to  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles.  Hosea  was  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  St.  Peter  uses  his  phrases  here  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  equally  applicable  to  all  readers  of  the  Epistle,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  It  is  quite  needless  to  suppose  that  he  was  here 
following  a  lead  given  by  Romans. 

11.  dyaTTT|Toi  .  .  .  Here  we  might  say  begins  a  fresh 

exhortation,  the  former  extending  to  this  point  from  i.  22.  But  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  divide  the  Epistle  into  sections,  or,  if  we 
make  a  new  section  here,  to  say  precisely  where  it  ends.  If  we 
regard  the  subject  as  being  the  duty  of  Christians  in  their  several 
positions  and  vocations,  we  may  make  the  next  break  after  iii.  7 ; 
but  the  same  subject  recurs  iv.  7-1 1,  and  the  duty  of  Presbyters 
is  treated  later  on,  v.  1  sqq.  It  is  better  not  to  be  too  systematic. 

“Beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 
the  desires  of  the  flesh,  which  war  against  the  soul.”  «BK  and  the 
Vulgate  read  afiregevOai :  ACLP,  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Aethiopic, 
di regecrOe.  The  balance  of  authority  rather  inclines  in  favour  of  the 
imperative,  and  is  turned  definitely  in  this  direction  by  the  absence 
of  vpas  and  by  the  following  cxovtcs.  Dr.  Hort,  upon  the  whole, 
prefers  the  infinitive,  on  the  ground  that  St.  Peter  shows  a  very 
strong  preference  for  the  aorist  in  imperatives ;  but  just  below  we 
have  three  presents  imperative. 

The  words  “strangers  and  pilgrims”  carry  us  back  to  i.  1-17; 
there  is  still  more  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  these  words. 
Here  they  suggest,  not  heaven  from  which  the  Christian  is  an  exile, 
but  the  lawless  heathen  among  whom  he  dwells  for  a  time.  Yet, 
because  he  dwells  among  them,  he  has  a  duty  towards  them ;  they 
are  not  kindly,  yet  they  may  become  even  as  he. 

cunycs ^quippe  quae ,  introduces  a  reason,  “abstain,  for  they 
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war.”  * A7r€)(€(r6ai  imOviutiiv  is  a  classical  phrase.  Dr.  Hort  quotes 
Plato,  Phaedo ,  82  C,  ol  dp0tug  <jnXo(ro<l>ovvT€$  a7rc^orrat  twv  Kara  to 
<j GifjLa  hnOvpu&v  airacrCiv.  The  ethical  use  of  crap$  in  the  Epistles 
may  have  come  from  Epicurus  (see  Ritter  and  Preller,  p.  424)  and 
the  Stoics — Epictetus,  ii.  23.  20,  TrapcXOovara  rjpuv  \ey€T(D>  KpaTKTTOv 
dvca  T(DV  0VT<J)V  TYjv  aapKa  :  Marcus  Anton,  ii.  2,  tcov  pkv  orapKL(av 
Karacf)p6v7](Tov :  Plutarch,  Consolatio  ad  ApolL  13  (Moralia,  107  F), 
to  yap  aSovXcorov  rfj  crapKt  /cat  rots  ravrr]<s  7ra0eorL  Stayetv,  vcj>  <Lv  Kara- 
cr7T(o/jtevo5  6  vovs  rrjs  OvrjTTjs  dvaTrip.TrXaTai  (ftXvapias,  evdaipcov  rt  Ka l 
fiaicdpLov .  But  the  question  is  complex.  A  large  number  of  New 
Testament  words  are  found  in  Epictetus,  8oyp,a,  /cavwv,  arw&orOai, 
SiTroXXvarOaLy  apuapnrdveiVy  Krjpvororetv  (  =  to  preach,  iv.  6.  23),  ras  ivroXas 
rov  ®€0V  (iv.  7.  17),  KaXzlv  (of  God,  ii.  I.  39),  <x7rwrria  (ii.  14.  8), 
pAprvs  (ii.  24.  1 1 3),  ayyeAo?  (iii.  22.  23),  Kvpie  6  ®cd?  (ii.  16.  13), 
Kvptc  iXcrjcrov  (ii.  7.  12).  The  Stoics  were  closely  connected  with 
the  East ;  one  of  their  strongholds  was  Tarsus,  and  their  vocabulary 
may  well  have  been  modified  by  Jewish  influence.  It  is  possible 
even  to  think  that  Epictetus  had  some  acquaintance  with  Christian 
terminology.  New  words  and  ideas  spread  quite  as  rapidly  under 
the  Empire  as  they  do  now.  But  some  Christian  words  come  from 
Stoicism,  such  as  irpoKoirriy  Phil.  i.  25;  Kar6p0uip.af  which  some 
MSS.  have  in  Acts  xxiv.  2 ;  eft?,  Heb.  v.  14  (though  the  Stoics 
distinguished  this  word  from  Sta^eo-t?) ;  Stavota,  1  Pet.  i.  1 3 ;  <£vo-i? 
0eta,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  give  and 
take.  In  the  present  passage  the  seat  of  desire  is  the  trd/of,  which 
St.  Paul  opposes  to  vov?  (Rom.  vii.  23)  in  the  same  way  as  Plutarch, 
though  he  generally  finds  the  antithesis  in  1 wevp,a.  Here  St.  Peter 
contrasts  o-dpf  with  ^ vxv ,  the  soul,  the  whole  immaterial  nature  of 
man ;  we  may  compare  the  phrase  quoted  by  Antoninus  from 
Epictetus,  if/v^apiov  €t  fiao-Tii^ov  vtKpov.  here,  in  opposition 

to  o-dpf,  is  the  higher  spiritual  part  of  man,  in  which  the  higher 
spiritual  religious  life  develops  itself,  to  which  the  final  Deliverance 
belongs  (i.  9),”  Kiihl.  In  iii.  18,  St.  Peter  contrasts  o-a'pf  with 
7rv€vpia  as  flesh  with  spirit  or  ghost.  See  note  there. 

12.  ttjk  dmorTpo(f>T]^  uji&y  iv  Tots  eGyco-iy  Torres  KaX^y.  “  Hav¬ 
ing  your  conversation  honest  among  the  Gentiles.”  A.V.  KaX-qv 
(which  is  marked  as  predicate  by  the  position  of  the  article) 
is  the  Latin  honestusy  gracious,  dignified,  commanding  admiration. 
Unfortunately  the  English  honest  has  almost  lost  its  original  sense, 
but  we  ought  by  all  means  to  rescue  it  from  further  degradation. 

Iva  £v  <S  KaTaXaXoucru'  upojv  <&s  KaKOTroiam  “  In  order  that 
in  that  very  matter  in  which  they  speak  against  you  as  evil¬ 
doers.”  *Ev  <5,  which  must  be  taken  with  both  KaTaXaXovcrLv 
and  Sofacrtocn,  cannot  here  be  temporal,  because  Sofdowi  is 
future  in  sense,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  Iv  t$  dva<rrp€<t>€<rOau  Now  they  vilify  your  conduct  (vilify 
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you  in  your  conduct);  one  day  they  will  glorify  God  for  it 
(in  it).  Kclkottolos  just  below,  ii.  14,  and  again  in  iv.  15,  means 
not  merely  an  evil-doer  in  the  general  sense  of  a  wicked  man,  but 
one  who  does  evil  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  liable  to  punishment 
from  the  magistrate.  Cf.  John  xviii.  30,  ct  firj  rjv  ovros  /caK07roios, 
ovk  av  (tol  7rap€$<f)KafjL€v  avrov .  The  word,  therefore,  naturally 
reminded  the  Tubingen  critics  of  Suetonius,  Nero ,  16,  “afflicti  sup- 
pliciis  Christiani  genus  hominum  superstitionis  nouae  ac  maleficae  ”  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44,  “  quos  per  flagitia  inuisos  uulgus  Christianos  appel- 
labat  ” ;  Pliny,  Ep .  x.  96,  “  flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini.”  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  St.  Peter  does  not  hint  at  the  existence  of 
those  accusations  of  cannibalism  and  incest  which  were  levelled 
against  the  Christians  in  the  second  century,  Eus.  H.E.v.  1. 14,  26 ; 
and  that  the  molestation  of  the  brotherhood  by  their  pagan  neigh¬ 
bours  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  substantially  beyond 
calumny  ( KaraXaXoixnv ).  The  state  of  things  is  that  described  in 
Acts,  and  all  that  is  said  would  apply  very  well  to  the  persecution  in 
England  of  the  early  Quakers  or  Methodists.  Then  also  there  were 
calumnies,  tumults,  and  the  law  was  invoked,  not  directly  for  the 
punishment  and  suppression  of  religious  opinion,  but  indirectly  and 
occasionally  for  the  punishment  of  actions  arising  out  of  the  opinion. 
Calumnies  of  a  very  formidable  kind  would  arise  immediately  in 
that  pagan  society,  which,  with  all  its  cultivation,  was  exceedingly 
savage.  Charges  of  “  boycotting  ”  or  interference  with  trade  (Acts 
xvi.  16,  xix.  23),  of  setting  slaves  against  masters  (Philemon), 
children  against  parents,  and  wives  against  husbands,  would  be 
made  instantly  ;  that  of  disloyalty  to  Caesar  in  some  vague  and 
general  way  was  also  immediate  (John  xix.  12)  and  inevitable. 
Beyond  this  kind  of  calumny  the  language  of  St.  Peter  does  not  go. 
Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  viler  accusations  would  instantly 
occur  to  any  pagan  who  heard  of  the  new  religion.  Jews  were 
regarded  as  haters  of  the  human  race  (Mayor’s  Notes  on  Juvenal, 
xiv.  96  sqq.),  and  the  Christians  were  a  kind  of  Jews,  only  worse 
(Celsus,  True  Word).  Cicero  charges  Vatinius  quite  incidentally 
and  in  the  coolest  way  with  sacrificing  boys  (in  Vat.  vi.,  “  cum 
puerorum  extis  Deos  Manes  mactare  soleas  ”),  and  Horace  (Epodes, 
v.)  makes  the  same  charge  against  Canidia.  What  was  a  jest  to  the 
light-hearted  poet  would  be  deadly  earnest  to  the  vulgar.  Public 
prostitution  again  was  connected  with  many  Eastern  rites,  even  with 
those  of  Cybele  (Juvenal,  ix.  22  sqq.),  and  accusations  of  this  kind 
would  lie  near  at  hand.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fine  language  of  the  philosophers,  the  really  popular  religions 
in  Greece  and  Rome  were  forms  of  devil-worship,  intimately  blended 
with  magic  in  all  its  grades.  Hence  it  is  evident  what  the  baser 
sort  of  men  might  think  and  say  about  Christianity  from  the  very 
first  From  the  way  in  which  Cicero  and  Horace  talk  it  is  also 
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evident  that  they  might  say  the  most  abominable  things  without  any 
intention  of  putting  Christians  to  death  on  this  account.  Yet  we 
can  also  understand  that,  where  men  are  savage  enough  to  entertain 
such  suspicions,  they  will  sooner  or  later  act  upon  them  ;  the  mob 
will  cry  out,  and  there  will  be  a  Nero. 

ex  tgV  KaXwv  epyw  .  .  .  cmcricoirijs.  “  From  your  honest  actions, 
as  they  behold  them,  they  may  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation  ”  : 
Ik  rwv  Ka\S)v  epytov  eTronTevovres  {avra).  The  grammar  is  slightly 
embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of  a  participle  which  requires  a 
construction  different  from  that  of  the  main  verb.  Cf.  i.  8,  els 
ov  apTL  p.7]  opwvres  (clvt ov)  in o-revovres  Sc,  and  in  the  classics,  Horn. 
II  vii.  303,  Scokc  £[ <j>os  apyvpoyjXov  £vv  /coAe<3  re  (f>£piov :  Soph.  O,  C,9 
olos  vedpovs  VC07TOKO)  ^aAAo>  \af3dv  :  El  47,  ayycAAc  8’  o/j/cw 
TrpocTTiOeis  :  Arist.  Aues .  56,  Ai0a>  Koif/ov  Xafidv :  Thuc.  vi.  34,  el  ra) 
rayyvavTOvvTi  K.ov<f>icravres  irpoo-ftaXoieiv  :  iii.  59,  efaeioracrOai  .  .  .  olktw 
<rw<l>povi  Xafiovras :  in  all  these  places  the  object  of  the  participle 
must  be  supplied  from  an  adverbial  phrase  (dative  or  preposition 
with  noun)  attached  to  the  main  verb.  * ErroirTevovTcs  (cf.  iii.  2) 
merely  means  beholding.  The  verb  is  used  by  Symmachus  in  his 
version  of  Ps.  ix.  35  (x.  14),  xxxii.  (xxxiii.)  13,  but  does  not  occur 
in  the  LXX.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  mysteries  the  Epopt 
was  one  who  had  reached  the  highest  grade  of  initiation,  and  was 
admitted  to  gaze  upon  the  sacred  things ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  fond  of  mystic  Neoplatonic  terms,  employs  the  phrase  eTrowrev- 
eiv  rbv  ®eov  {Strom,  iv.  23.  152);  but  we  must  not  attempt  to  apply 
this  non-biblical  usage  here.  Von  Soden,  Kiihl,  Weiss,  Usteri, 
Hort,  observe  with  justice  that  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter  there  is  an 
unmistakable  echo  of  Matt.  v.  1 6,  07rws  l Swo-lv  vp,wv  ra  KaXa  epya9  /cal 
So^doroycrL  rov  irarepa  vpicov  rov  iv  rots  ovpavo'ls.  TV  7)  pie  pa  e7TLCTK0Trj)s} 
a  current  biblical  phrase,  from  Isa.  x.  33,  dispenses  with  the  articles. 
God  “visits”  sometimes  with  comfort  or  deliverance  (Ex.  iii.  16 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  21 ;  Job  x.  12),  sometimes  to  punish  (Ex.  xxxii.  34 ;  Ps. 
lviii.  (lix.)  6 ;  Job  xxix.  4),  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  judicial 
investigation  (Ps.  xvi.  (xvii.)  3).  In  Luke  xix.  44,  ovk  eyvws  rov 
Kaipov  rrjs  i7n<rK07rrjs  crov,  the  sense  appears  to  be  this  last ;  Jerusa¬ 
lem  had  not  made  herself  ready  for  the  coming,  the  “  visitation,”  of 
her  judge.  Indeed,  this  is  the  general  idea  which  seems  to  underlie 
all  the  passages  referred  to.  God  “  visits  ”  as  judge,  and  rewards  or 
punishes  as  He  finds  occasion.  The  question  here  is  whether  St 
Peter  is  speaking  of  the  supreme  and  final  visitation,  in  other  words, 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or  of  an  intermediate  visitation,  when  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  is  brought  home  to  the  heart,  so  that  we  might 
express  it  in  paraphrase  “  in  the  day  of  their  conversion.”  Kiihl 
and  most  modern  commentators  take  the  latter  view,  von  Soden 
and  Schott  the  former,  thus  making  rjpiepa  €7ricrK07njs  refer  to  that 
a7roKd\v\j/L<s  which  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  St.  Peter’s  thoughts. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  better  explanation.  The  sense  is  little  dif¬ 
ferent  in  either  case ;  the  heathen  could  not  be  said  to  glorify  God 
in  the  Revelation,  unless  they  had  already  been  converted. 

13.  With  the  following  sections  compare  Rom.  xiii.  1-6 ;  Eph. 
v.  21-vi.  9;  Tit.  ii. ;  Col.  iii.  18-iv.  1.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  there  was  any  direct  borrowing  on  either  side ;  a  few  expres¬ 
sions  are  very  similar,  but  there  are  also  considerable  differences. 
The  topic  is  a  missionary’s  commonplace,  as  we  see  from  its  repeti¬ 
tion  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  There  was  great  and  obvious  danger 
of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  or  of  interference  with  the 
family  bond,  especially  in  the  case  of  slaves.  All  Christian 
preachers  must  have  received  definite  instructions  as  to  the  attitude 
they  were  to  maintain,  and  the  language  they  were  to  employ  on 
these  highly  delicate  questions. 

13.  TrdaTj  dyOpwmnrj  ktutcu  “To  every  human  institution.” 
KrtVis  in  Rom.  i.  20  means  “  the  act  of  creation  ” ;  ibid .  viii.  19-21, 
the  whole  assemblage  of  created  things,  “  creation  ”  in  the  concrete 
sense;  ibid.  viii.  39,  “a  creature.”  In  secular  Greek  the  word 
usually  signifies  “  the  foundation  of  a  city,”  but  kt[£civ  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  founding  or  instituting  (iopryv  or  P&pov  in  Pindar),  or 
creating,  inventing  (xaAivov,  Soph.  O.  C.  71 5).  It  is  by  this  secular 
use  that  we  must  explain  St.  Peter’s  phrase  ;  7rac ra  avQ pair  Ivy  /extern 
is  “  every  foundation,”  or  “institution  of  man.”  If  we  attempt  to 
give  KTtcri s  the  sense  of  “  divine  ordinance,”  we  bring  the  substantive 
into  direct  contradiction  with  its  epithet,  avOpon nVr/,  which  can  only 
mean  “  human.”  The  idea  involved  is  that,  while  order  is  a  divine 
command,  all  special  forms  of  civil  government  by  consuls  or  kings, 
republican  or  monarchical,  are  mere  means  of  carrying  out  God’s 
design  for  the  welfare  of  society,  depend  upon  the  will  of  man,  and 
are  in  themselves  indifferent.  Both  in  expression  and  in  point  of 
view  St.  Peter  differs  very  widely  here  from  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  of 
Caesar  as  holding  his  authority  from  God,  not  from  the  people 
(Rom.  xiii.  1).  A  doctrine  of  divine  right  could  be  built  upon  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  but  not  upon  those  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  it  was  still  seriously  debated  whether  the 
government  was  a  Republic  or  a  Monarchy  (see  Dion  Cassius, 
liii.  17).  St.  Peter  takes  the  former  view,  St.  Paul  the  latter. 

8id Toy  KupioK.  “For  the  Lord’s  sake.”  Not  because  the  Lord 
ordained  Caesar,  but  because  the  Lord’s  life  was  one  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  because  He  Himself  showed  respect  to  Pilate,  and  because 
He  commanded  His  people  to  obey,  Matt.  xxii.  21.  Many  com¬ 
mentators  (Hofmann,  Keil,  Usteri,  von  Soden)  understand  the 
words  to  mean  “so  as  not  to  bring  dishonour  on  the  name  of 
Christ  ”  by  unruly  behaviour. 

14.  cite  PacriXci  <S>s  uircpcxom.  “  Whether  to  the  King  as  above 
all.”  Bao-iAcus  was  the  regular  title  for  Caesar  in  the  Greek-speaking 
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parts  of  the  Empire  (cf.  Apoc.  xvii.  10-12),  though  the  Romans 
always  refused  to  call  him  rex. 

€it€  tJy€fjL<5<n»'  ws  8i'  auTov  ‘irc^irofx^iots.  “  Or  to  governours  as 
sent  by  him.”  “  'Hyqnwv  was  specially  applied  about  this  time  to 
governours  of  provinces,  whether  legati  August i,  or  proconsuls,  or 
anything  else”  (Hort).  IIe/jt.7ropVots  is  present,  because  they  are 
sent  one  by  one,  from  time  to  time  (cf.  Trpoo-epxopLevoi,  ii.  4).  They 
are  commissioned  by  Caesar,  not  by  God.  A  id  (generally,  not 
always  ;  see  Blass,  p.  132)  expresses  the  intermediate  agent,  and  Dr. 
Hort  regards  the  preposition  as  indicating  that  Caesar  is  the  channel 
through  which  divine  authority  is  conveyed  to  the  governour.  But 
if  Caesar  himself  was  an  dvOpayTrCvrj  ktiVis,  so  assuredly  was  the  pro- 
consul.  Order,  the  State,  is  divine,  and  the  Emperor’s  authority  is 
derived  from  the  State,  not  immediately  from  God.  St.  Paul  calls 
the  magistrate  Sia*oi/os  0eo9 :  St.  Peter  does  not  go  so  far  as  this. 
What  he  says  is  that  the  magistrate  is  to  be  obeyed  because  Caesar 
sends  him ;  and  that  Caesar,  though  a  human  institution,  is  to  be 
obeyed,  because  order  is  God’s  will.  The  passage  is  full  of  interest, 
and  its  meaning  ought  not  to  be  missed.  St.  Peter  throughout  his 
Epistle  maintains  that  vopos  iravruv  ftao-tXevs:  God  is  King,  but 
rules  through  Law.  His  frame  of  mind  is  constitutional.  St.  Paul, 
the  Roman  citizen,  is  Imperialist  both  in  politics  and  in  theology ; 
the  grace  of  God  is  as  supreme  in  the  one  department  as  the  grace 
of  Caesar  in  the  other. 

€15  IkSiktjo’ii'  KaKcnroiwv  eiraivop  dYctOoirotwr'.  tl  For  punish¬ 
ment  of  evil-doers  and  praise  of  well-doers.”  In  these  words  St 
Peter  comes  very  close  to  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  3,  OiXeis  8c  pJq 
tfrofteiarOai  rrjv  i^ovcrtav ;  to  ayaOov  iroUi ,  kcli  f£cis  araivov  cf  avrv s  :  4, 
0eov  yap  SiaKovos  ccrnv,  ckSikos  cis  opyrjv  r<o  to  kokov  irpacrcrovTi ),  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  a  connexion  between  the  two 
passages,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  direct  or 
documentary.  *E/cSikcu/,  €kSlky]o-ls  are  common  late  words  for  aveng¬ 
ing  or  punishing.  It  may  be  noticed  that  though  the  individual 
Christian  is  forbidden  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  avenge 
his  own  injuries  (Matt.  v.  39),  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to 
avenge  them  for  him  ;  and  unless  this  duty  is  firmly  discharged  the 
State  cannot  exist.  Ka/co7roia>v.  See  note  above.  But  it  should 
be  added  that  Roman  law  made  no  sharp  distinction  between 
“  immoral  ”  and  “  criminal.”  The  governour  was  father  as  well  as 
magistrate,  and  his  power  extended  to  every  action  that  was  contra 
bonos  mores .  Thus  he  was  specially  directed  to  take  care  that 
children  obeyed  their  parents  and  freedmen  their  patrons.  Digest 
i.  16.  9,  “  De  piano  autem  proconsul  potest  expedire  haec  :  ut  obse- 
quium  parentibus  et  patronis  liberisque  patronorum  exhiberi  iubeat ; 
comminari  etiam  et  terrere  filium  a  patre  oblatum,  qui  non  ut 
oportet  conuersari  dicatur,  poterit  de  piano  :  similiter  et  libertum 
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non  obsequentem  emendare  aut  uerbis  aut  fustium  castigatione.” 
A  Christian  son,  or  freedman,  might  very  well  be  thought  non  ut 
oportet  conuersari)  his  dvao-rpoc^rj  would  be  far  from  koAiJ  in  the 
sight  of  a  heathen  father,  or  patron,  or  patron’s  family.  Owing  to 
this  paternal  jurisdiction  eTraivo?  was  much  more  directly  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  function  of  the  ancient  magistrate  than  of  his  modern 
counterpart.  Yet  we  still  speak  of  the  sovereign  as  “  the  fountain  of 
honour,”  and  of  late  years  the  scriptural  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  not  only  to  repress  evil  but  to  encourage  good,  has  taken 
practical  shape. 

15.  on  ouTcos  .  .  .  &y vbxriav.  “  For  this  is  the  will  of  God, 

that  by  well-doing  we  should  muzzle  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.” 

(tf  reads  totv,  and  Westcott  and  Hort  retain  this  vulgar 
form;  Introduction,  §  410,  Appendix,  p.  166)  is  used  because 
the  ignorance  expressed  itself  in  speech  ( KaraXaXov<ny ),  which  can 
be  muzzled.  The  general  sense  of  the  verse  is  clear,  but  the  con¬ 
struction  is  open  to  doubt.  We  may  regard  on  otmos  as  referring 
back  to  vTroTdyyjTe — “  Be  subject,  for  this  is  the  will  of  God,” — in 
this  case  the  following  words,  dyaOoTroLovvras  .  .  .  ayvojcrtav,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  explanatory  afterthought.  Or  we  may  take 
the  whole  verse  as  a  parenthesis  referring  to  the  words  hraivov 
aya0a7roL(i)v.  If  we  adopt  this  view  ourws  anticipates  the  infinitive 
— “For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  namely,  that  we  should  muzzle.” 
*Ayva xriav  :  “  ignoratione7n  de  Christianorum  probitate.  Hoc  uerbo 
continetur  ratio  cur  Christiani  debeant  miserationem  ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16.  Kal  fjLrj  <t>s  imKdXuppa  exorrcs  Trjs  icaiaas  t$)i'  iXeudeptav. 

“  And  not  as  men  who  hold  liberty  a  cloak  for  vice.”  The  nega¬ 
tive  /urf  and  the  nominative  ex0Fr€9  are  both  determined  by  the 
imperative  vTrordyyre.  Here  again  in  the  position  of  <05  we  have 

the  same  refinement  as  in  i.  19;  see  Introduction,  p.  4.  The 

Christian  cAcvtfepta  might  easily  be  interpreted  to  mean  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  moral  restraint,  and  repeated  warnings  were  necessary ; 
cf.  Gal.  v.  13  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  19.  It  is  just  possible  that  i7riKdXv/zju,a  rijs 
KOiKcas  is  a  reminiscence  of  Menander,  Boeotia ,  7tAovto?  Se  ttoXXwv 
imKaXy/ji/ji  iarriv  kclk&v  (Stobaeus,  Flor .  xci.  19;  Meineke,  iv.  p.  94 ; 
Kock,  iii.  2.  28,  No.  90).  Greek  poets  are  quoted  by  St.  Paul, 

Acts  xvii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  33  ;  Tit.  i.  12 :  and  Apoc.  v.  8,  <£idAas 

Xpv(ra<;  yefxovora s  6vfuap.aT(i)v ,  reminds  US  of  Soph.  O,  T,  4,  7to\l<s  S* 
o/jlov  p\v  OvpuapLaTwv  yep.€i, 

80CX01  06oO.  Cf.  Matt.  vi.  24;  1  Thess.  i.  9;  Tit.  i.  1.  But  St. 
Paul  prefers  the  phrase  BovXos  Xpiarov ,  Rom.  i.  1,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  18, 
and  elsewhere. 

17.  Trdrras  TifiTjcraTc.  All  men  are  to  be  honoured,  but  not 
with  the  same  honour.  “Alieniores  ciuiliter  tractandi:  patres 
familiariter,”  Bengel.  The  wise  Christian  will  know  what  degree  or 
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kind  of  observance  is  due  to  Caesar,  to  a  master,  a  husband,  or  a 
wife.  We  might  have  expected  n/xarc,  as  the  command  is  not 
special  but  general.  But  the  aorist  is  repeatedly  used  in  the  same 
way,  i.  13--22,  and  it  seems  clear  that  St.  Peter  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate  the  tenses.  See  note  on  i.  15.  Tov  0 eov  <j>o/3€icr9c. 
The  slaves  of  God  must  fear  God;  cf.  i.  17,  v.  6.  Kiihl  rightly 
notes  that  St.  Peter  still  speaks  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  regards  Fear  as  the  natural  and  proper  attitude  (die  Grund- 
bestimmung)  of  the  Christian  soul  towards  God.  It  is  probable 
that  the  apostle  is  here  alluding  to  Prov.  xxiv.  21,  foftov  tov  ©eov, 

vie,  Kal  /3acriA.ea. 

18.  01  oUcrai  u7roTa<rcrd[ji€^oi.  aYe  domestics  being  subject.” 
This  and  the  three  following  paragraphs  (iii.  1,  7,  8)  begin  with 
participles,  which  the  writer  probably  connected  in  his  own  mind 
with  one  of  the  preceding  imperatives.  We  may  compare  this 
paragraph  with  Eph.  vi.  5-7;  Col.  iii.  22-25;  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2 ; 
Tit.  ii.  9,  10.  St.  Peter’s  treatment  of  the  subject  seems  to  be 
quite  independent.  OlKerrjs  means  any  member  of  a  household, 
and  includes  wife  and  children.  Here,  as  usually,  it  is  restricted  to 
the  slaves :  yet  denotes  them  not  as  slaves,  but  as  belonging  to  the 
familia  or  oucos,  like  the  Latin  famuli ,  or  our  domestic .  Some  of 
their  masters  would  be  good  and  €7rt€tKcts,  equitable,  reasonable. 
The  latter  word  is  defined  by  Aristotle,  Ethica  Nic.  v.  14,  Kal  .ccrriv 
avrrj  rj  Averts  tov  tVi€iKoO>,  hravop6u>p,a  vofiov  rj  eAAct7ret  Sia  to 

KaOoXov .  Law  is  the  hard  and  fast  rule  which  equity  modifies 
according  to  circumstances.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  “reasonable¬ 
ness  of  Christ,”  2  Cor.  x.  1 ;  the  bishop  should  be  h ria/ofc,  1  Tim. 
iii.  3,  and  in  Jas.  iii.  17  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above  is 

irp&TOV  pikv  ayv-q,  hrziTa  clprjviKy,  €V7m pLCorr]  iXeovs  Kal 

K«p7iw  dya0a>v,  d8ia KpiTOS,  avviroKpiTOS  :  this  is  a  String  of  golden 
words.  Some,  again,  would  be  crooked,  perverse  (o-koXiol).  All 
alike  are  to  be  obeyed  iv  ttovtI  <j>o/3(x).  The  fear  is  not  fear  of  man 
(as  in  Eph.  vi.  5),  but  fear  of  God ;  this  is  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  81a  (tvv€l8t]o-lv  ©6ou.  Three  dangers  would  beset  the  Christian 
slave.  If  his  master  were  a  Christian,  he  might  fancy  that  because 
all  men  are  equal  in  the  Church  they  are  therefore  equal  in  all 
things:  this  point  is  touched  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  2).  Or  he 
might  rebel  against  the  injustice  of  his  servile  condition  and  set 
his  heart  on  emancipation  (1  Cor.  vii.  21).  Lastly,  if  the  mastei 
were  a  harsh  man,  the  newly  learned  doctrines  of  justice  and  mercy 
might  make  the  slave  more  inclined  to  resist.  This  is  the  danger 
that  occurs  to  St.  Peter ;  he  meets  it  by  reminding  the  slave  that 
innocent  suffering  is  the  lot  of  all  Christians.  It  is  instructive  to 
notice  how  completely  both  apostles  abstain  from  casuistry. 
Neither  makes  any  allusion  to  the  scruples  of  conscience  that 
would  suggest  themselves  so  easily  to  the  Christian  slave  of  a 
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heathen  master.  At  every  turn  he  must  have  been  called  upon  to 
bow  his  head  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  to  fetch  the  incense  for  his 
master  to  burn,  to  dress  the  door  with  branches  on  pagan  festivals, 
to  wear  clothing  embroidered  with  idolatrous  emblems.  A  very 
liberal  measure  of  outward  compliance  must  have  been  tolerated  at 
this  time. 

19.  touto  yip  x^Pl$  *!  81&  aumSTjoriy  0€ou  uTro<J>€p€i  tis  Xinras 
d§u«t>s*  “For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  for  consciousness  of  God  one 
endures  griefs,  suffering  unjustly.”  R.V.  has  in  text  “  this  is  accept¬ 
able,”  in  margin  “  this  is  grace.”  Both  A. V.  and  R.V.  have  “  for 
conscience  towards  God.”  “Acceptable”  is  cvirpodfoKTov,  and  if 
we  render  x<*Pls  by  this  word  we  disguise,  and  indeed  pervert,  a 
remarkable  saying  in  order  to  force  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  into 
harmony  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  singular  that  the  Revisers 
should  here  have  departed  from  their  general  rule  of  translating,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  Greek  word  by  the  same  English  word.  In 
tovto  xapt s,  iroiov  kAcos  ;  tovto  x^pis  it  is  very  probable  that  St.  Peter 
has  in  his  mind  the  saying  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  Luke  vi.  32-34, 
where  the  repeated  irota  vjuv  x^PL<s  ^cm ;  is  rightly  translated  by  the 
Revisers  “  what  thank  have  ye  ?  ”  Indeed,  no  other  translation  is 
possible.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Matt  v.  46,  the  phrase  used  is 
TLva  fiurOoy  *x€T€'  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  use  the  word  x<ty>is  at 
all.-  Luke  has  it  in  vi.  32-34  and  again  xvii.  9,  fxrj  x*PLV  *X€L  r<£ 
SovAo),  in  the  common  Greek  sense  of  a  favour  done  by  one  person 
to  another,  or  of  the  gratitude  called  forth  by  a  favour.  In  Luke 
i.  30,  ii.  40,  52,  where  the  evangelist  is  using  Hebrew  documents, 
the  word  has  its  Old  Testament  sense,  “  favour,”  “  goodwill,”  felt 
by  God  to  man,  or  by  men  to  one  another.  But  this  Hebrew  sense 
is  familiar  in  Greek  also;  the  “goodwill”  has  a  reason  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  of  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  entertained,  as 
Sophocles  says,  Ajax,  522,  x<*pis  X°-PLV  7 *P  *a"rlv  V  tiktovct  dei. 
“Words  of  grace,”  Luke  iv.  22,  may  mean  “words  of  beauty,” 
which  would  again  be  a  Greek  sense,  or  “  words  inspired  by  the 
divine  favour.”  In  John  i.  14,  17,  x“P«  is  apparently  defined  by 
akrjOt La:  it  is  the  special  gift  of  truth:  in  i.  16,  x^P1*  avT t  x^PtT0S 
may  mean  “one  gift  or  blessing  after  another,”  or  more  easily, 
“God's  goodwill  towards  us  in  return  for  our  goodwill  towards 
God.”  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  word  is  only  found  in  the 
first  chapter;  in  the  Johannine  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  it 
occurs  only  in  the  benedictions,  2  John  3;  Apoc.  i.  4,  xxii.  21. 
In  Acts  x^PLS  becomes  suddenly  much  more  common.  It  is  used 
(1)  in  the  secular  Greek  sense,  xxiv.  27,  xxv.  3,  9;  (2)  of  favour 
or  goodwill  in  the  eyes  of  man  or  God,  ii.  47,  vii.  46;  (3)  of  the 
favour,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  protection,  of  God,  xiv.  26, 
xv.  40;  (4)  of  special  divine  gifts,  x^Pt?  K0LL  <rocj>La,  vii.  10;  x^PLS 
Kal  Svvafus,  vi.  8 ;  (5)  of  the  word  of  grace,  i.e.  the  gospel,  xiv.  3, 
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xx.  24,  32 ;  cf.  xiii.  43,  TTpocrpiiveiv  ry  x^PLTl  T°v  to  stand  fast 
by  the  gospel ;  XV.  1 1,  Sia  tt)<s  x<*piT09  'Ivjcrov  Xpicrrov  7ncrT€vopi€v 
<ro)6r}vcu  :  xviii.  27,  ol  TreTrioTCv/coTcs  Sia  rrjs  \dpiTOs:  (6)  of  a  large 
outpouring  of  divine  love  on  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  iv.  33  ;  at 
Antioch,  xi.  23.  We  may  say  that  is  hardly  an  evangelical 

word  at  all.  Only  on  two  occasions  is  it  put  in  our  Saviour’s 
mouth,  and  then  only  in  its  Greek  sense.  Even  in  Acts  the 
metaphysical  difficulty  arising  from  the  freedom  of  God’s  gifts  is 
no  more  to  be  found  than  in  the  Old  Testament.  To  some  limited 
extent  the  antithesis  between  the  divine  favour  and  the  merits  of 
man  may  be  found  in  those  passages  where  “the  grace”  means  the 
gospel,  but  it  is  as  yet  latent.  This  applies  also  to  the  use  of 
in  Hebrews  and  in  James.  In  the  present  passage  St.  Peter  speaks 
of  good  conduct  without  the  slightest  embarrassment  as  thank¬ 
worthy,  a  glory,  a  favour  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  suffer  innocently  do  what  God  desires  and  “find  favour.” 
Aid  o-weiSycnv  ©cov,  “  For  consciousness  of  God  ” ;  “ propter  Dei 
consdentiam?  Vulg.  C  reads  here  Sid  o-wetSycnv  ayaOrjv:  A  has 
a  conflate  text,  8td  (rwelSyo-iv  ©eov  ay  a  Orjv.  The  reading  of  C  is 
not  without  support  (see  Tischendorf),  but  is  probably  a  mere 
correction  designed  to  bring  the  passage  into  harmony  with  others 
where  “  a  good  conscience  ”  is  spoken  of  (Acts  xxiii.  1 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  5,  9,  1  Pet.  iii.  16),  and  to  get  rid  of  a  difficult  expression. 

©cot)  is  without  parallel ;  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7  there  is  a  variant 
Tj 7  (TvveiSycrei  rov  eiSwAov,  but  the  best  MSS.  have  rrj  (rvvrjOeta, 
Iweforjcns  is  a  word  of  late  and  vulgar  formation  meaning  “  con¬ 
sciousness,”  or,  specially,  “conscience.”  Its  coinage  was  facilitated 
by  the  common  use  of  (rvvoiSa  in  such  phrases  as  o-vvoiSa  c/xavnp 
ayvoiav.  Probably  the  Greek  word  was  invented  to  represent  the 
Latin  consdentiay  which  has  the  same  two  meanings,  consciousness 
and  “conscience”;  for  the  latter,  see  Cicero,  pro  Milone ,  23, 
“magna  uis  est  conscientiae  in  utramque  partem.”  In  the  New 
Testament  crwtiSTjcns  occurs  frequently,  and,  except  in  Heb. 
x.  2,  means  “conscience,”  moral  and  self-judging  consciousness. 
The  A. V.  and  R.V.  render  “  for  conscience  towards  God,”  keeping 
the  general  sense  of  o-vv€iSrj<n<sy  but  giving  the  genitive  rov  ©eov  a 
sense  which  it  cannot  bear.  We  must  translate  “for  consciousness 
of  God.”  Consciousness  of  God  is,  as  Alford  says,  the  realisa¬ 
tion  in  a  man’s  inner  being  of  God’s  presence  and  relation  to 
himself.  “Conscientia  Dei,  dum  quis  non  hominum  sed  Dei 
respectu  officio  suo  fungitur  ”  (Calvin).  “  The  consciousness  that 
it  is  God’s  will,  and  that  God  helps,  gives  strength  to  bear  ”  (von 
Soden). 

dSiKws.  The  Christian  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
master  may  be  “unjust”  to  his  slave.  Aristotle  teaches  that 
justice,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  wqrd,  does  not  exist  between  a 
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man  and  his  chattels,  his  children  or  slaves,  Eth .  Nic .  v.  10.  8,  ov 

yap  iamv  olOlkl a  7r pos  ra  a vtov  a7rAa)9,  to  8e  KTrjpa  Kal  to  tckvov,  cojs 
dv  y  7 rrjXtKOV  Kal  pLrj  x<i)pL(rOr)f  &<nrep  pcepos  a  vtov,  a  vtov  8*  ovOels 
7TpOaLp€LTaL  fiXairTCW  8 to  OVK  €OTlV  aSlKia  7Tpds  avrov, 

20.  Troioy  yap  kXcos,  el  ap.aprdi'orres  Kal  KoXa<f>i£o/i€i'OL  uttojx€^€it€  ; 
“  For  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  sin  and  are  buffeted  for  it,  ye  shall 
endure  it  patiently  ?  ”  KAcos,  which  in  the  classics  is  mainly  a 
poetical  word,  is  found  in  Job  xxviii.  22,  xxx.  8.  There  may  be  a 
question  whether  dpapTavovres  should  be  translated  “when  ye  do 
wrong,”  “for  your  faults,”  as  by  A.V.,  or  “when  ye  sin,”  as  by 
R.V.  In  favour  of  the  first  view  it  may  be  argued  that  the  master 
would  strike  the  slave,  not  for  sin  against  God,  but  for  neglect  of 
duty  towards  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kAcos  comes  from 
God,  in  whose  eyes  the  neglect  of  earthly  duty  is  sin.  Further, 
dpapravovres  is  balanced  against  dya0o7roioiW€5  in  the  following 
clause.  Hence  it  should  retain  its  usual  sense  here. 

&XX’  €i  dyaOoiroiourres  Kal  Tracrxorrcs.  “But  if,  when  ye  do  well, 
and  suffer  for  it.”  The  words  repeat  irdax^v  dStKcus,  and  are  anti¬ 
thetical  to  apbapravovres  Kal  fcoAa<£i£d/xcvot. 

21.  €ts  touto  y otp  ^KXi]0if]T€.  “  For  unto  this  were  ye  called : 
because  Christ  also  suffered  for  you.”  Ets  tovto  =  eU  to  dyaOo- 
7roLovvra<;  Kal  7rao*xovTas  viropeveiv.  For  virlp  A  has  irepi.  'Yrrep  is 
constantly  thus  used  of  Christ’s  death ;  see  for  a  good  instance 
John  xi.  50-52.  II cpC  is  employed  in  the  same  connexion,  1  Cor. 
i.  13,  icrravpuiOrj  7 repl  vp,G)v :  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  The  difference 
appears  to  be  that  while  virep  means  “  on  behalf  of,”  irepi  conveys 
an  allusion  to  the  sin-offering,  the  ttc/h  d/AapTtas,  and  thus  acquires  a 
significance  which  does  not  attach  to  this  rather  colourless  preposi¬ 
tion  in  itself.  The  MSS.  often  vary  between  the  two,  Mark  xiv.  24; 

1  Cor.  i.  1 3  ;  Gal.  i.  4 ;  Heb.  v.  3 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  1 8.  When  the  apostle 
says  that  Christ  also  suffered  on  behalf  of  you,  he  means  that  the 
believer  profits  morally  and  spiritually  by  the  pains  of  Christ  in 
some  way  which  he  does  not  here  define.  In  ver.  12  above  we  are 
taught  that  unbelievers  also  profit  by  the  sight  of  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  brethren  under  undeserved  suffering ;  the  disciple’s 
cross  “  draws  ”  as  does  that  of  his  Master ;  the  sacrifice  is  the  same 
in  its  degree,  and  so  are  the  results.  In  the  present  passage  St. 
Peter  begins  with  the  simple  object  of  inculcating  patience ;  hence 
in  the  opening  words  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  great  Example. 
But  he  proceeds  quite  naturally  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  thought, 
and  in  the  following  verses  Christ  is  set  before  us  also  as  Sacrifice, 
as  the  Giver  of  the  New  Life,  and  as  Shepherd. 

UTToXijjnrili'ai  is  a  late  form  for  v7roA€i7ru>.  A7roAi//,7raj/<o,  KaTa- 
Xip7rdv(o  are  also  found  in  secular  authors.  tY'iroypap,pLos  is  used, 

2  Macc.  ii.  28,  of  the  “  outlines”  of  a  sketch  which  the  artist  fills  in 
with  details.  But  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom .  v.  8.  49  the  word  means 

10 
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“  a  copyhead  ”  in  a  child’s  exercise  book,  a  perfect  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  the  child  is  to  imitate  as  exactly  as  it  can.  So  here 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  Pattern  which  we  are  to  reproduce  in 
every  stroke  of  every  letter,  till  our  writing  is  a  facsimile  of  the 
Master’s. 

22,  89  dpapriav  ouk  liroujtrci',  ou8e  eupddrj  80X09  tw  oropiaTi  auToG. 
From  Isa.  liii.  9,  on  avofiCav  ovk  i7rotr]<rev,  ovSe  SoXov  iv  tw  oro/xart 
avrov,  St.  Peter  has  a/xapriav  for  ai/o/xiav,  but  his  ovSe  80X09  evpWrj 
appears  to  be  nearer  the  Hebrew  than  the  ou8e  80X01/  of  the  LXX. 
The  R.  V.  has,  “  Although  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any 
deceit  in  his  mouth.”  The  first  clause  Professor  Cheyne  translates, 
“  although  he  had  done  no  injustice.”  The  verse  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  St.  Peter’s  method  of  composition,  or  manner  of  talking. 
Constantly  there  are  reminiscences  of  Scripture,  which  at  first  are 
obscure,  but  are  picked  up  again  and  made  explicit.  The  sinless¬ 
ness  of  Christ  we  have  had  in  the  ajivov  d/xw/xou  koI  acnrikov  of  i.  r  9. 
A0X09,  080X09,  in  ii.  1,  2,  point  forward  to  Isaiah,  and  also  to  the 
quotation  from  the  Psalms  given  in  iii.  10. 

23.  09  Xoi8opoufX€i/o9  ouk  dyrcXoiSopei.  ’Ai/rtXotSopctv  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible.  It  is  a  natural  and  correct  formative, 
but  is  quoted  in  the  lexicon  only  from  late  writers.  The  language 
is  a  loose  adaptation  of  Isa.  liii.  7,  u>9  d/xi/09  IvavrCov  rov  Keipovros 
a<f>(i)vos,  ovrcos  ovk  avoiyei  to  oto/xcu  This  verse  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  the  d/u/09  of  i.  19.  From  Acts  viii.  32  we  see  that  it 
was  a  favourite  passage  with  the  first  Christians.  The  imperfect 
tenses,  expressing  habit,  bring  out  the  lesson  of  wo/xovtJ. 

irdaxwi/  ouk  ^iretXci  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Passio  S,  Perpetuac  (Texts  and  Studies ,  ed.  T.  A.  Robinson,  1891, 
p.  89).  Some  of  the  martyrs  found  it  difficult  to  abstain  from 
menacing  words.  As  they  left  the  court  “  Perpetua  sang  psalms,  but 
Reuocatus,  Saturnilus,  and  Saturus  addressed  the  crowd  of  by¬ 
standers,  and,  as  they  passed  before  Hilarianus,  pointed  their 
finger  at  him  and  said,  Thou  judgest  us,  but  God  will  judge 
thee.” 

TrapcStSou.  “Committed  Himself.”  The  verb  is  commonly 
used  of  handing  persons  over  to  a  judge  (see  Liddell  and  Scott),  but 
requires  an  accusative.  The  omission  of  the  object  has  occasioned 
some  difficulty.  Generally  speaking,  7rapa8i8ovcu  nva  r<3  8iKacrn?/Hu> 
means  “  to  deliver  up  a  malefactor  for  punishment,”  and  St.  Peter’s 
words  have  been  understood  to  mean  that  Christ  handed  over  His 
persecutors  to  the  judgment  of  God.  But  the  whole  drift  of  the 
passage  forbids  this  interpretation,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
Trapahihovai  itself  to  imply  that  the  person  handed  over  is  guilty. 
It  is  better  therefore  to  render  “  committed  Himself.”  A.V.,  R.V. 
have  in  the  margin  “committed  His  cause,”  but  in  judicial  phrases 
the  object  of  the  verb  seems  to  be  always  persona). 
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tw  KpiKom  StKaiwg.  Compare  tov  a7rpo(rw7roX^7TT(j)^  Kpivovra , 

i*  *1- 

24.  09  Tots  &jxapTta9  .  .  .  cm  to  |uW.  “  Who  Himself  carried 
up  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  to  the  tree.”  From  Isa.  liii. 
12,  Ka l  avros  afiapTias  7roAAaiv  avrjveyKe ,  combined  with  Deut.  xxi. 

23,  OTl  K€KCLT7)papL€V0S  V7 TO  ©€OV  7TCLS  Kp€fULpL€VOS  €7 Tt  £v\oV.  The 

verse  of  Deuteronomy  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  13),  and 
alluded  to  in  those  passages  of  Acts  where  St.  Peter  (v.  30,  x.  39) 
and  St.  Paul  (xiii.  29)  speaks  of  the  Cross  as  to  £v\ov.  *Ava <j>ip<uv 
is  commonly  used  in  the  LXX.  of  bringing  a  sacrifice  and  laying  it 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  phrase  ava<f>ipeiv  em  to  £vkov  bears  an 
unquestionable  similarity  to  the  common  ava</>ip€Lv  m  to  Owiav- 
rrjpLov,  Jas.  ii.  21;  Lev.  xiv.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  16;  Bar.  i.  10; 
1  Macc.  iv.  53.  Here  St.  Peter  puts  the  Cross  in  the  place  of  the 
altar.  The  addition  of  cVt  to  £v\ov  was,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  the 
use  of  av7]v€yK€  in  Isa.  liii.  12.  But  the  use  of  the  verb  in  this 
verse  appears  to  be  due  to  the  LXX.  translators ;  in  ver.  4  we  have 
tAs  apapTias  rjpwv  <j)€peiy  and  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  in  both 
places.  Isaiah  is  alluding  in  both  verses  to  the  sin-offering.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cheyne  notes  on  ver.  4,  “  The  meaning  is  first  of  all  that  the 
consequences  of  the  sins  of  his  people  fell  upon  him  the  innocent ; 
but  next  and  chiefly  that  he  bore  his  undeserved  sufferings  as  a 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  his  people,”  and  adds  that  “  this  is  the  first  of 
twelve  distinct  assertions  in  this  one  chapter  of  the  vicarious 
character  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant.”  But  the  turn  which  St. 
Peter  has  given  to  the  words  represents  Christ  as  not  only  the  sin- 
offering,  who  bore  the  consequences  of  the  sins  of  His  people  on 
the  Cross  of  shame  tVi  rS  £v\w),  but  as  the  priest  who  took 

the  sins,  or  the  sin-offering  (17  apaprla  =  ra  irepl  t^v  apapTias,  Lev. 
vi.  26),  and  laid  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  Cross  (avrjveyKtv 
cm  to  £v'Aov).  Thus  Alford  appears  to  be  right  in  giving  avafapeiv 
here  a  double  meaning ;  but  the  two  meanings  “bear  ”  and  “carry” 
both  belong  to  the  one  Greek  word,  and  St.  Peter  has  done  his 
best  to  cure  the  ambiguity  by  expanding  Isaiah’s  afro?  into  the 
highly  emphatic  avros  iv  tw  crco/xart  avrov ,  which,  reinforced  as  they 
are  by  the  following  /xcuAwm,  clearly  mean  “  He  Himself,  by  His  own 
personal  suffering,  carried  the  sins  up  ” ;  in  other  words,  the  Priest 
was  also  the  Victim. 

Kiihl  will  not  allow  the  analogy  between  ava^ipeiv  &A  to  fu'A ov 
and  ava<f>ip€Lv  cm  to  OvaLao-njpLov,  nor  will  he  admit  any  reference  to 
sacrifice  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  cross  is  never  regarded  as  an 
altar  (he  should  have  said  not  elsewhere,  and  even  this  is  doubtful, 
if  we  remember  Heb.  xiii.  to)  ;  (2)  that  nowhere  are  sins  spoken  of 
as  the  actual  sacrifice  (but  see  Lev.  vi.  26  referred  to  above) ;  (3) 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  body  of  the  victim  is  never  burnt 
upon  the  altar  (this  seems  quite  beside  the  point :  the  sin-offering  is 
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certainly  said  avacfrepeo-Oai,  and  Isaac  was  actually  laid  upon  the 
altar  bravu  Tajv  $v\(x)v>  Gen.  xxii.  9) ;  (4)  that,  above  all,  we  con¬ 
tradict  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice,  if  we  think  of  sin  as 
laid  upon  the  victim  and  brought  with  the  victim  to  the  altar,  for 
nothing  but  what  is  pure  can  come  to  the  altar  before  the  sight  of 
God  (but  the  essence  of  sacrifice  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  innocent 
victim  is  not  polluted  by  the  load  of  guilt  which  it  carries).  To 
£v\ov  he  takes  to  mean  simply  “  die  bei  Sklaven  iibliche  Todes- 
strafe.”  But  in  the  apostle’s  time  to  $v\ov  is  not  “a  gibbet”  but 
“the  stocks,”  Acts  xvi.  24.  Finally,  he  translates,  “  He  carried  our 
sins  up  on  to  the  tree  and  thereby  took  them  from  us,”  adding  by  way 
of  explanation,  “  because  He  bore  our  sins,  in  their  consequences,  in 
form  of  sufferings,  as  evils,  in  His  body,  so  that,  with  the  life  of  His 
body,  our  sins  and  their  consequences  were  destroyed.”  But  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  passage  lies  in  the  number  of  allusions  which 
St.  Peter  has  crowded  into  one  short  phrase,  and  Kiihl’s  explanation 
leaves  it  untouched. 

Zva  Tais  ajmapTiais  dTroycro/xcrot  Tjj  Bucaioowi)  “That 

having  been  loosed  unto  (from)  sins  we  might  live  unto  righteous¬ 
ness.”  'A7roy(yv€cr6aL  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX. ;  but  Theodotion  has  it  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  in  the 
sense  of  “to  depart  from.”  In  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  it  is 
put  where  diroBaveZv  might  have  been  employed,  perhaps  by  way  of 
euphemism;  but  this  use  does  not  appear  to  attach  to  the  verb 
elsewhere.  Schwartz  notices  three  instances  of  its  use  in  imperial 
times,  Tatian,  ad  Graecos ,  vi.,  ov\  <I>s  ol  StoukoI  SoypaTL^ovcrt  Kara 
Tivas  kvkXcov  irepioSovs,  yivopevwv  del  kcu  diroyLvopevwv :  Galen,  Hist, 
Phil,  xxii.  p.  6x2,  15,  TTjv  8e  <f>6opav  otclv  e£  ovt<i)V  7 rpos  to  pH)  eZrai 
KtxOicrTYjTai  KaOdirep  eirl  rwr  d7royiyvopevu)v  £oW  :  Plut.  Consol,  ad 
Apoll.  XV.  ( Moralia ,  p.  109  F),  aAA*  diet  crv  $ia<j>opav  elvat  prj 
yevecrOai ,  rj  yevopevov  diroyevecrOai ;  All  these  passages  are  philoso¬ 
phical,  and  balance  yiyveaOai  against  diroyLyvecrOat ,  “coming  to 
be  ”  against  “  ceasing  to  be.”  It  seems  highly  doubtful  whether 
diroyiyvecrOai  could  ever  have  been  used  as  a  direct  antithesis  to 
£r)v,  and  almost  certain  that  it  could  not  in  St.  Peter’s  time.  Hence 
it  is  better  to  translate  not  “having  died  unto  sins,”  but  “having 
fallen  away  ”  or  “  having  been  loosed  unto  sins.”  Grotius  renders 
longefacti  a  peccatis ;  von  Soden,  l os  von  den  Sunden,  Beck  takes 
the  same  view,  and  apparently  Bengel,  though  his  language  is  not 
quite  clear.  There  remains  the  difficulty  of  the  dative ;  but  this  is 
no  greater  than  in  Rom.  vi.  20,  eXevOepoi  rjre  rfj  SiKaioo-vvy,  Here, 
as  there,  the  case  is  determined  by  the  antithesis.  Thus  St.  Peter 
speaks  here  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  having  for  a  distinct  purpose 
that  the  believer  should  be  set  free  from  sin  and  brought  into  the 
new  life  of  righteousness ;  but  the  Pauline  images  of  death  or  burial 
with  Christ  do  not  cross  his  mind.  In  this  particular  clause  he  is 
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speaking  only  of  that  aspect  of  our  Lord’s  death  which  is  technically 
called  Redemption,  chap.  i.  18  above. 

ou  tw  jjkoXwtti  ta0T)T€.  From  Isa.  liii.  5,  r<3  pnoXuin  avrov  rjfitis 
laOrjfiev.  Here  XLP  and  many  cursives  have  ov  rw  /AcoXcom 
avrov ,  the  avrov  of  the  LXX.  having  been  reinserted  by  a  careless 
scribe.  (“  uibex ,  frequens  in  corpore  seruili,”  Bengel)  is  not 

found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  The  weals  are  those  left 
by  thys  scourging,  John  xix.  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  26  ;  Mark  xv.  15.  “Ye 
were  healed  by  His  scars  ”  is  a  strong  expression  of  that  belief  in 
the  value  of  vicarious  suffering  which  recurs  in  an  even  stronger 
form  in  iii.  18. 

25.  T|T€  yap  w$  rrp6para  trXaywjicyoi.  “  For  ye  were  as  sheep 
going  astray.”  CKLP  have  7rAav<o/Aeva,  “  as  sheep  that  go  astray,” 
a  needless  attempt  to  simplify  the  grammar.  The  words  are  taken 
from  Isa.  liii.  6,  7rdrr€S  d>s  irpo^ara  hrXaviqOiqpLCV. 

aXX*  €TreoTpa<|>Y|T€  vvv  cm  Toy  iroijx^ya  Kal  ^maicoiroy  Twy 
ujjLwy.  “But  are  now  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and  Overseer  of 
your  souls.”  The  aorist  iTreo-Tpd^rjre  is  here  clearly  equivalent  to 
the  perfect.  Cf.  i.  12.  *l&TncrTpl<f>ziv  means  properly  only  “  to  turn 
towards,”  but  is  used  by  Lucian  and  Plutarch  of  “  turning  back 
from  error.”  It  is  a  favourite  word  with  Plotinus  to  express  what 
we  call  “  conversion.”  When  a  man  forgets  God  he  “  turns  away  ” ; 
when  he  remembers  his  Father  he  “  turns  back  ”  (cVio-rpe^crat). 
See  Enn .  v.  1.  1.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  New 
Testament ;  hence  we  may  translate  it  “  returns,”  not  simply  “  turns.” 

UoLpirjvy  Shepherd,  and  here  Shepherd  of  souls  (for  \pvx&v  cf.  i.  9 
above),  is  a  word  that  includes  all  that  Christ  does  for  our  souls, 
loving  care,  feeding,  instruction,  guidance,  government.  It  brings 
out  the  general  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  man,  who,  without  aid 
from  above,  can  only  go  astray  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  this  figure  in  Ps.  xxiii. ;  Zech.  xiii.  7  ;  Isa. 
xl.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  xxxvii.  24.  In  the  Gospels  we  read  of  the 
sheep,  Matt.  x.  6,  xxv.  33 ;  Mark  vi.  34 ;  Luke  xv.  4.  Christ  is 
Shepherd,  Matt.  ix.  36 ;  Mark  vi.  34  5  John  x. ;  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
Hoipxiweiv  is  used  of  Christ,  Matt.  ii.  6;  Apoc.  ii.  27,  vii.  17,  xii. 
5,  xix.  15  in  the  sense  of  “govern”;  and  of  Christian  ministers, 
John  xxi.  16 ;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Pet.  v.  2.  HotpLvr]  is  used  of  the 
Christian  flock,  Matt.  xxvi.  31  ;  John  x.  16  ;  irotfivLov,  Luke  xii.  32  ; 
Acts  xx.  28  ;  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  It  is  curious  that  St.  Paul  never  uses 
the  metaphor,  except  of  the  Christian  minister,  and  that  but  twice 
(Acts  xx.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  ttoi^v  is  never 
used  of  the  Christian  minister,  except  in  this  last  passage  from 
Ephesians.  John  x.  shows  clearly  that  it  is  an  error  to  restrict 
shepherding  to  government,  though  this  idea  is,  no  doubt,  always 
included ;  and  St  Peter’s  phrase,  Shepherd  of  souls  (“  souls  ” 
including  in  his  usage  the  whole  of  man’s  spiritual  nature),  implies 
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that  the  Lord  gives  us  all  that  is  needful  for  intelligence,  emotion^ 
or  will. 

*E7rtor/co7ros  is  here  a  description,  not  a  title.  It  is  nearly  equiva 
lent  to  Trotjiiqv  :  cf.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  Il,  iSov  cyu)  iK^rjrrjcru)  ra  irpopara 
/aov,  Kal  imo-Kiij/ofjLaL  a vra :  though  it  is  more  general.  Philo,  de 
Som.  i.  15  (i.  634),  calls  God  6  t<Sv  oXwv  €7ricrK07ros.  The  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  use  of  the  word  comes  from  Ps.  cviii.  (cix.)  8,  quoted  in  Acts  i. 
20  ;  in  part  also  from  Isa.  lx.  17,  KarcumjcrcD  rovg  hncrKOTrov^  avrjjv  iv 
8iKaL0<rvvr),  Kal  toi>s  Sta/covous  a vtu)v  iv  irtorra,  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  xlii.  5.  In  Acts  xx.  28  (“the  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost 
made  you  overseers  ”)  e7ricrK07ros  is  used  by  St.  Paul  very  much  as 
St.  Peter  uses  the  word  here,  as  a  description,  and  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  ttol^v.  In  the  later  Pauline  Epistles  (Phil.  i.  1 ; 

1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  7),  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  an  official  entitled  ’Ettio-kottos,  who  in  the  two  Pastoral 
Epistles  appears  to  be  also  entitled  Presbyter. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ecclesiastical  €7mrK07ros  was  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  carried  with  it  its  Jewish  associations.  The 
word  was  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks,  as  Overseer  is  among 
ourselves,  to  denote  kinds  of  supervision  that  were  purely  secular  (see 
Hatch,  Bampton  Lectures ,  ed.  1882,  p.  36  sqq.);  but  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  use  can  be  explained  quite  easily  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  attempting  to  derive  it  from  other  sources. 
Why  St  Paul  altered  the  recognised  title  of  the  Christian  official  we 
can  only  guess,  but  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  in  which  the  mention  of  SiKatoow^  and  ttIcttis  as  the  divinely 
given  qualifications  of  overseers  and  ministers  fits  in  so  aptly  with 
his  own  views. 

’E7rC<rK07ro<;  contains  an  idea  of  eminence  and  authority  which 
7rp€a/3vT€pos  in  itself  does  not,  and  it  had  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  loose  connexion  with  the  Apostolate.  Hence,  we  may  suppose, 
as  one  Elder  came  to  be  invested  with  special  functions,  he  came 
also  to  be  distinguished  as  *E7rta7co7ros,  which  word  then  became  a 
title,  Bishop,  no  longer  Overseer. 

III.  1.  The  Duty  of  Wives  is  inculcated  also,  Eph.  v.  22  ;  Col. 
iii.  18 )  Tit.  ii.  4. 

6ji<uu)s  may  be  taken  closely  with  viroracrcropcvai :  slaves  are  to 
be  subject,  so  likewise  wives.  But  it  is  best  taken  as  referring  to  ii. 

2  7.  Slaves  are  to  show  honour  t  masters,  likewise  wives  to  husbands. 
For  the  construction  of  v7roraa-(r6pcvat ,  see  note  on  ii.  18.  The  same 
phrase,  vzroracrcrd/xcmt  rots  ISlolc  avSpacriv,  is  found  in  Ephesians  and 
Titus,  and  with  the  omission  of  iSiois  in  Colossians  also.  See  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  1 7.  TStots  strengthens  the  article  rots,  which  by  itself  is 
possessive  and  means  “  your.”  It  gives  the  same  sense  that  we  find 
in  the  English,  “  your  own  husbands  ” ;  you  belong  to  them  in  a 
special  way,  and  your  duty  to  them  is  very  near  and  clear.  Further, 
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it  softens  the  rule  of  subjection.  It  is  not*  obedience  to  a  stranger 
that  is  required. 

Xva  .  .  .  KcpBrjGi^o-orrai.  “  That  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they 
may  without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  their  wives.,, 
The  use  of  the  future  indicative  after  the  final  Iva  belongs  to  late 
and  vulgar  Greek  (Cobet,  Variae  Lectiones ,  p.  508;  Blass,  p.  208), 
instances  occur  in  Mark  xv.  20;  Luke  xx.  10;  1  Cor.  xiii.  3 ;  Gal. 
ii.  4 ;  Apoc.  iii.  9,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  cTTOTrrcuaarrcs.  See  note  on  ii.  1 2  above.  In  avev  Xoyov  the 
absence  of  the  article  is  probably  immaterial,  and  we  may  translate 
“  without  the  word,”  without  any  direct  appeal  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  an  unbelieving  husband,  would  have  no 
authority.  Otherwise  the  meaning  will  be  “  without  a  word  ” ;  the 
wife  need  not  argue  at  all,  the  mere  sight  of  her  conduct  will  suffice. 
For  the  sense  of  KcpSaivav,  cf.  Matt.  xvii.  r  5 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  19-2 1.  It  is  a 
fine  Christian  expression,  on  which  Leighton  dwells  with  unction:  “A 
soul  converted  is  gained  to  itself,  gained  to  the  pastor,  or  friend,  or 
wife,  or  husband  who  sought  it,  and  gained  to  Jesus  Christ;  added 
to  His  treasury,  who  thought  not  His  own  precious  blood  too  dear 
to  lay  out  for  this  gain.”  A  striking  instance  of  the  “ gaining”  of 
the  heathen  husband  by  the  Christian  wife  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  Monnica  in  Augustine’s  Confessions .  But,  though 
Monnica  did  not,  to  use  a  common  expression,  “ preach”  to  her 
husband,  she  owed  her  influence  over  him  largely  to  wise  words. 
The  patient  well-doing  of  the  wife  has  power  for  the  salvation  of 
others  ;  cf.  ii.  12  above.  St.  Peter,  it  will  be  observed,  admits  no 
questioning  about  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in  cases  of  religious 
disparity.  At  Corinth  the  question  had  been  raised,  and  St.  Paul 
expresses  his  personal  opinion  (I,  not  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  vii.  12)  to 
the  effect  that  the  Christian  partner  should  not  seek  divorce  or 
separation,  but  that,  if  the  heathen  husband  or  wife  choose  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  tie,  it  may  be  done.  He  adds,  “  For  what  knowest  thou, 
O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  ?  ” 

t$)k  lv  <|>opw  dy^i'  dyaoTpo<J>^i\  “Your  conversation  chaste  in 
fear.”  “Your  chaste  conversation  coupled  with  fear”  (A.V.,  R.V.) 
hardly  brings  out  with  sufficient  force  the  close  collocation  of  cV 
ayvrjv.  The  conversation  is  chaste,  because  it  moves  in  the 
fear  of  God  (cf.  ii.  18  above).  Here  again  St.  Peter  does  not  mean 
“  fear  of  your  husband,”  though  in  Eph.  v.  33  we  read  y  Sk  yvvrj 
iva  (fto/SrjTOLL  tov  av$pa. 

3.  OUP  ecTTw  oux  d  c£  cJwOci'  .  #  ,  K6apos.  On  the  use  of  the 
article  in  this  passage,  see  Introduction,  p.  4,  The  translation  of 
A.  V.,  “  whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  the  outward  adorning,”  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  as  6  /coo-pios  is  not  repeated.  What  St.  Peter  says  is 
“  whose  must  be,  not  the  outward  adornment  of  plaiting  hair  and 
putting  round  of  jewels  or  putting  on  of  robes,  but  the  hidden  man 
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of  the  heart.”  Kooyios  is  in  antithesis  to  avO pottos,  visible  ornaments 
to  the  invisible  soul.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  play  on  the  two 
meanings  of  koct/xo?,  “  ornaments,”  and  the  “  world,”  or  “  multitude 
of  men  ” ;  at  any  rate  this  supposition  would  help  to  explain  the 
antithesis.  As  koct/aos  is  used  in  classical  Greek,  so  rnundus  is  used 
in  classical  Latin  for  all  kinds  of  embellishments.  Livy,  xxxiv.  7, 
"  munditia  et  ornatus  et  cultus,  haec  feminarum  insignia  sunt :  hunc 
mundum  muliebrem  appellarunt  maiores  nostri.”  Tertullian  (de 
habitu  mul .  4)  makes  a  distinction  between  cultus ,  jewellery  and  dress, 
and  ornatus^  the  personal  beautification  of  the  toilet,  and  confines 
tnundus  to  the  former.  “  Cultum  dicimus,  quern  mundum  muliebrem 
uocant  ;  ornatum,  quern  immundum  muliebrem  conuenit  dici. 
Ille  in  auro  et  argento  et  gemmis  et  uestibus  deputatur ;  iste  in  cura 
capilli  et  cutis  et  earum  partium  corporis  quae  oculos  trahunt.” 

IfjnrXoKtjs.  Cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  9-13.  The  two  passages  are  very 
similar,  but  our  Marriage  Service  rightly  prefers  that  of  St  Peter. 
On  plaiting  of  hair,  see  Ovid,  de  arte  am,  iii.  136  sqq.  It  was  an  art 
highly  cultivated  by  Greek  and  Roman  ladies. 

irepiO^o-cws.  Ornaments  of  gold  were  worn  round  the  hair  (in 
the  shape  of  golden  nets),  round  the  finger,  arm,  or  ankle. 

4.  6  Kpuirros  *njs  KapSias  ayOponro?.  t(  The  hidden  person  of  the 
heart,  clothed  in  the  incorruptible  of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.”  *Ev  is  used  as  in  Jas. 
ii.  2,  avrjp  xpwoSaKTvXios  iv  icrOrjTi.  XapLirpa,  With  to  acf>0apTOv  con¬ 
trast  xpvcrl°v  to  <X7 roAAv/xcvov  of  i.  7.  The  neuter  adjective  forms  a 
substantive,  and  no  substantive  is  to  be  supplied ;  but  the  sense  is  as 
given  by  the  R. V.,  “  the  incorruptible  apparel.”  The  incorruptible 
or  heavenly  raiment  and  jewellery  of  the  hidden  person  is  the  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  which  befits  Christians ;  whether  the  exact  ante¬ 
cedent  to  o  is  to  a<f>$apTov  or  irvevjLa,  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  but 
the  question  does  not  affect  the  sense.  UvevpLa  is  here  spirit,  dis¬ 
position,  temper,  a  sense  which  is  not  borne  by  the  word  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  this  Epistle  ttvcv/aci,  as  applied  to  man, 
does  not  denote  a  distinct  faculty,  but  is  nearly  equivalent  to  xj/vxq* 
In  iii.  18,  19,  iv.  6  it  means  the  whole  of  the  inner  nature  of  man 
as  opposed  to  o*dpf,  the  body.  Man  is  made  up  of  body  and 
or  body  and  irv€vp.a.  n vevpxi  denotes  the  inner  nature  as  immaterial, 
invisible,  impalpable,  but  this  nature  in  its  relation  to  God  is 
Hence  in  i.  1  it  is  impossible  to  translate  iv  dyiaoy*a)  n>€v/*aT05,  “  in 
sanctification  of  your  spirit  ” ;  if  this  had  been  St.  Peter’s  meaning 
he  would  have  said  iv  dytao-p5  if/vxrjs :  cf.  i.  21,  to is  ijrvxas  vjawv 
yyvLKOTts,  Hence  again,  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  7 rv€vp.a  means 
“  the  Immaterial  Being,”  not  a  special  influence  or  gift  of  God.  It 
will  help  to  make  the  matter  clear  if  we  observe  that,  in  phrases 
which  approach  the  one  under  consideration,  St.  Paul  always  defines 
irvevp.a  by  a  substantival  genitive  ;  thus  we  find  irvevpa  SovXeta?, 
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SeiX'as,  cro<£ta 9,  vpaorrjTos  (1  Cor.  iv.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  1).  All  these  are 
modelled  upon  the  Hebrew  nvevp.a  Karavv$em  (Rom.  xi.  8  from  Isa. 
xxix.  10),  and  imply  that  the  frame  of  mind  spoken  of  is  breathed 
into  the  man  by  God,  as  the  nvevpa  rov  koct/xou  (i  Cor.  ii.  12)  is 
inspired  into  him  by  the  spirit  of  evil. 

St.  Paul  uses  “  man  ”  in  much  the  same  way  as  St.  Peter,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  6  2£<o  from  6  «ra>  avOpunos  (Rom.  vii.  2252  Cor.  iv.  16 ; 
Eph.  iii.  16),  and  the  “old”  from  the  “new”  man  (Eph.  iv.  22,  24; 
Col.  iii.  9).  The  commentators  throw  no  light  on  this  peculiar 
use  of  avOpvnos  for  personality ;  it  seems  to  be  Hebrew,  and  there 
are  many  phrases  in  the  Old  Testament  that  might  suggest  it, 
man  of  God,  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose,  man  of  earth,  and 
so  on. 

6.  ouTo>  y&p  ‘ir0TC*  “For  in  this  manner  in  days  of  old  the  holy 
women  also,  who  hoped  in  God,  used  to  adorn  themselves.”  For 
eh  ©€ov  K  reads  ini  tov  (deov.  In  its  Biblical  meaning  (“I  have 
hope”)  cAiufco  is  followed  by  el s  (2  Cor.  i.  10):  ini  with  dative 
(1  Tim.  iv.  10):  ini  with  accusative  (1  Pet.  i.  13;  1  Tim.  v.  5). 
*Ev  Xpurrcp,  Ku/oio),  i\ni£u>  occur  1  Cor.  xv.  19;  Phil.  ii.  19;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  constructions  of  i\ni£w9  because 
iv  Xpicrrio  may  be  added  to  any  verb,  and  does  not  belong  to  one 
more  than  to  another.  IIotc,  “  in  the  days  of  old.”  The  saintly 
women  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  as  a  model  for  Christian 
matrons.  Here  we  find  another  instance  of  St.  Peter’s  strong  sense 
of  the  continuity  of  the  religious  life.  There  may  be  a  hidden 
reference  to  Isaiah’s  denunciation  of  women’s  trinkery  (iii.  16  sqq.) ; 
but  St.  Peter  speaks  not  of  what  good  women  of  old  did  not  wear, 
but  of  what  they  did  wear.  They  adorned  themselves  with  a  meek 
spirit  by  subjection,  or  because  they  were  subject. 

6.  k upiov  auTOK  KaXouo-a.  Gen.  xviii.  12.  Here  again  Monnica 
illustrates  the  language  of  St.  Peter.  When  other  matrons  came 
to  her  and  complained  of  their  husbands,  she  would  “blame  their 
tongues,  telling  them  that  when  once  they  had  heard  the  marriage 
lines  read  over  to  them,  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  them  as 
indentures  by  which  they  were  made  handmaids  ;  they  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  remember  their  condition,  and  not  rebel  against  their  lords 
and  masters”  (Con/,  ix.  9.  2). 

rjs  cYcnrjGrjTc  t2kko.  “  Whose  daughters  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do 
well,”  A.V.  “Whose  children  ye  now  are,  if  ye  do  well,”  R.V. 
These  translations  are  substantially  identical,  and  both  give  the  aorist 
eyevrjOrjre  the  sense  of  the  perfect  yeyova re.  There  is  no  strong 
objection  to  this;  cf.  avTjyyiXrjy  i.  12:  ine(rTpd<f>r]Tef  ii.  25.  There 
is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  keep  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  aorist,  and  render  “  whose  children  ye  became  by 
doing  good.”  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  a  certain  difficulty  arises 
out  of  the  participles.  * AyaOonoLovo-ai  kcu  p,rj  <t>o&QvpLevan.  seems  to  bo 
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clearly  an  exhortation;  and  the  force  of  the  exhortation  may  be 
thought  to  be  somewhat  blunted,  if  the  apostle  is  taken  to  say  that 
they  have  been  doing  good  ever  since  they  became  children  of 
Sarah,  and  even  before  that  time.  Yet  this  difficulty  is  rather 
artificial;  the  meaning  may  very  well  be  “Ye  became  children  of 
Sarah  by  doing  good;  continue  so  to  do,  or  ye  will  cease  to  be 
her  children.”  Bengel  regards  the  words  d>s  2 appa  .  .  .  tIkvol  as 
forming  a  parenthesis.  On  this  view,  viroTacroropevaL  aya0o7roiovaai 
foPovfxcv at  all  belong  to  iKoarpow .  Bengel’s  expedient  is  allowed 
a  place  in  the  margin  of  the  R.V.,  but  it  is  unnecessary  and  awk¬ 
ward. 

t iicva  tyjs  2appa  is  a  phrase  of  much  the  same  meaning  as  rcKva 
v7raKor}<5  (i.  1 4).  Those  who  exhibit  the  same  character  as  Samh 
may  be  called  in  a  figure  her  children.  The  words  are  as  applic¬ 
able  to  matrons  of  Jewish  as  of  heathen  origin. 

Kal  4>°{3°ujX€i'cu  jrrjBejucu'  irr6r\(nv.  From  Prov.  iii.  25,  kcu  ov 
<f)oP'Y)6rj(rrj  Tirorjcriv  iTrtXOovcrav  ovSe  opfias  aarefi&v  €7rcp^o/xcva$.  This 
again  is  one  of  St.  Peter’s  favourite  chapters;  it  is  quoted  again 
ver.  5  below.  Hro^o-ts  (quite  a  classical  word)  means  fluttering, 
excitement,  perturbation  of  spirit,  caused  by  any  passion,  but  more 
especially  by  fear.  If  the  word  retains  its  proper  sense  here,  we 
must  take  it  as  a  cognate  accusative,  and  translate  “  are  not  afraid 
with  any  alarm.”  But  in  Proverbs  the  epithet  iireXOovaav  and  the 
parallelism  with  op/za$  give  it  a  concrete  meaning,  and  it  is  better 
to  render  “  are  not  afraid  of  any  alarm.”  St  Peter  may  be  thinking, 
in  the  first  place,  of  alarms  caused  by  the  ill-temper  of  a  bad 
husband  (it  is  probable  that  dcrc/Jwv  op^as  was  in  his  mind).  Yet 
his  words  have  a  wider  scope.  Alarms  about  children,  about 
servants,  about  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  about  the  growing  ill- 
will  of  heathen  neighbours — the  Christian  matron  who  hopes  on 
God  will  face  them  all  unperturbed. 

7.  dpoLOJs.  Here,  where  there  is  no  duty  of  subjection  to  be 
enforced,  the  “likewise”  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  ii.  17.  Honour 
is  due  to  all ;  honour  therefore  your  wives.  For  the  construction 
of  crvvoLKovvT€$f  see  ii.  18,  iii.  1, 

KaTa  YKwom  “  According  to  knowledge,”  like  wise  and  sensible 
men  who  understand  the  due  gradations  of  honour.  The  Pauline 
sense  of  yyoxm,  in  which  it  signifies  the  understanding  of  spiritual 
mysteries,  is  quite  foreign  to  St.  Peter,  In  the  following  words  we 
observe  the  same  elegant  classicism  as  in  i.  19.  The  sense  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  the  author  had  written  r<3  ywacKctq>  otccvci 
d)s  ao-Otvea-Tipu.  The  husband  is  to  pay  honour  to  the  wife  as  to  the 
weaker  vessel ;  such  honour  as  is  due  to  the  weaker,  that  is  to  say, 
consideration,  wise  guidance,  marital  helpfulness.  here  has  its 
common  limiting  force,  and  gives,  not  the  reason  for  the  honour,  but 
a  qualification  of  the  command.  means — (1)  a  chattel,  or 
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piace  of  furniture,  Matt.  xiL  29;  Mark  iii.  27;  Luke  viii.  16;  arKcvrj 
in  the  same  house  differ  in  value  and  purpose,  Rom.  ix.  21-23; 
(2)  an  implement  or  instrument  adapted  to  a  particular  end ;  thus 
we  have  ctkcvos  tKXoyfjs,  an  elect  instrument,  Acts  ix.  15;  (3)  a 
vessel  which  contains  things,  John  xix.  29;  (4)  in  1  Thess.  iv.  4 
<tk€vo5  may  mean  “wife,”  a  peculiar  sense  which  the  word  bears 
sometimes  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew;  see  Alford’s  note.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  this  meaning  is  excluded  by  the  comparative  ao-flevco-repa),  which 
clearly  implies  that  husband  and  wife  are  both  vessels.  As  there 
is  here  no  reference  to  purpose  or  contents,  we  must  take  ovccvos  to 
mean  simply  “  chattel.”  Husband  and  wife  are  both  parts  of  the 
furniture  of  God’s  house,  though  one  is  weaker  and  the  other 
stronger.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  1  Thess.  some  commentators 
give  0-/C6WS  the  sense  of  “  body.”  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
word  ever  has  this  sense.  In  2  Cor.  iv.  7,  Ix0^  r°v  Orja-avpov  tovtov 
iv  ocrTpdKLvois  crKcvctrtv,  the  apostle  does  not  mean  in  “  earthy  bodies,” 
but  uses  a  metaphor  from  money  stored,  as  it  often  was,  “in 
earthen  jars.”  In  the  present  passage  we  can  hardly  suppose  St. 
Peter  to  be  thinking  only  of  the  bodily  weakness  of  the  wife.  Many 
modern  commentators,  it  should  be  noticed,  connect  the  dative  not 
with  airovipovres,  but  wfyh  <twoikovvt€<s .  This  leaves  the  honour 
without  any  restriction  dr  limitation,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
the  apostle’s  intention. 

Kal  auyicXirjpoyofjioi  x^PtT0$  Jwijs.  uAs  being  (not  only 
husbands,  but)  also  fellow-heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.”  B,  the 
Vulgate,  Armenian,  and  some  cursives  have  crvy/cX^povo/rots.  The 
first  o>5  gives  the  limitation  of  the  honour,  the  second  its  reason. 
The  wife  must  not  forget  the  duty  of  subjection  ;  the  husband  must 
remember  that  she,  whom  nature  and  the  law  make  his  inferior,  is 
his  equal,  and  may  be  his  superior,  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Xapis 
£a)rjs  (the  article  again  is  dropped  before  a  familiar  phrase)  is  rightly 
understood  by  Alford  to  mean  God’s  gracious  gift  of  life  eternal ; 
for  KXrjpovopbLa  compare  i.  4;  for  x<*pis,  i*  J3*  Desire  to  make  St. 
Peter  speak  the  same  language  as  St.  Paul  led  Erasmus  and  Grotius 
to  paraphrase  the  words  by  x<*p*s  £w<ra  or  fwo7roioi)<ra.  kA,  and 
some  other  authorities,  including  Jerome,  read  ttoikCKtis  x^PLT0^  &V*  : 
but  the  epithet  has  been  inserted  from  iv.  10,  where  it  is  natural 
and  appropriate. 

€yKOTTT€(T0at.  “  Hindered  ” ;  K  L  and  other  authorities  have 
&cko7tt€o-0cu,  “cut  off,”  a  stronger  expression.  Hofmann  seems 
to  be  right  in  taking  fyw  as  referring  to  the  husbands  alone ;  the 
sighs  of  the  injured  wife  come  between  the  husband’s  prayer  and 
God’s  hearing :  so  St.  James  speaks  of  the  complaints  of  the 
oppressed  as  frustrating  prayer  (v.  4).  Others  regard  vp,<bv  as 
including  both  husbands  and  wives.  The  two  cannot  join  in 
prayer,  as  they  ought  to  do,  for  a  blessing  on  their  married  life, 
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if  there  is  injustice  between  them.  Such  prayers  are  “  hindered,” 
because  the  two  are  not  agreed,  and  the  one  voice  protests  against 
the  other. 

8.  The  imperatives  still  run  on,  and  the  section  begins  with 

adjectives  and  participles.  To  8k  riXos,  “finally,”  is  adverbial. 
TiXos  84  is  more  usual  in  the  classics,  but  to  8k  riX 09  is  found  in 
Plato,  Zazvs,  740  E.  With  the  word  “finally”  St.  Peter  turns  from 
special  to  general  admonitions.  “*0 /xo^povc?  mente,  crtyx7ra0ei9 
affectu,  in  rebus  secundis  et  adversis,”  Bengel.  *0 /xo^pwr  (not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament)  is  used  by  the  Greek 
poets,  as  Homer,  IL  xxii.  263,  6fi6<f>pova  6vp,ov  l^ovres.  The  word 
expresses  rather  likeness  of  sentiment  or  disposition  than  of  opinion, 
but  includes  community  of  faith  and  hope.  Cf.  Rom.  xii.  16, 
xv.  5 ;  Phil.  iii.  16.  ^17x7 raOrjs  (another  a7ra$  Aeyo/xevov)  is  found  in 

Aristotle,  and  denotes  community  of  tt dOrj,  in  the  broad  Greek  sense, 
of  all  feelings  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  For  <£iAaSeA<£oi ,  see 
note  on  <£iAa8€A<£ia,  i.  22.  EvoTrAayxna  in  Eur.  Rhesus ,  192,  means 
courage.  But  in  Hebraistic  Greek  <nrXdyyya  are  the  seat  of  mercy, 
hence  eiWAayxvos  here,  and  Eph.  iv.  32,  means  tender-hearted, 
pitiful.  For  Ta7ravo<£pove9,  “  humble-minded,”  K  P  have  <j>LX6<f>pov€s, 
“courteous.”  L,  the  Vulgate,  and  some  other  authorities  exhibit 
both  adjectives.  Ta7r€ivo<£pwi/  is  found  in  Prov.  xxix.  23,  and  forms 
one  of  St.  Peter’s  many  allusions  to  that  book. 

9.  p,f)  &Tro8t$<$vT€s  KaKov  dm  Kaicou.  In  Prov.  xvii.  13  we  read 
09  a7ro8i8a)(rt  KaKa,  avri  ayaOwv,  ov  KivrjO^crer at  KaKa  i k  rov  olkov 
avrov.  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xii.  1 7,  has  the  same  phrase  as  St  Peter, 
[i,r]8€v t  KaKov  avrl  kokov  a7ro8i86vT€<; :  cf.  also  i  Thess.  v.  1 5.  The 
words  Xoi8opLav  avrl  AotSopta?  look  back  to  ii.  23.  Ets  tovto  may 
refer  to  the  preceding  words  (cf.  ii.  21  above),  or  to  those  which 
follow.  It  is  just  possible  to  render,  “Contrariwise  blessbg  (for 
hereunto  were  ye  called)  in  order  that  ye  may  inherit  blessing”; 
but  the  parenthesis  is  awkward,  and  the  construction  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  in  iv.  6,  cts  tovto  .  •  .  tva  KpiOuxru  It  is  better  then 
to  translate  with  R.V.  “  contrariwise  blessing :  for  hereunto  were  ye 
called  that  ye  should  inherit  blessing”  or  “a  blessing.”  The 
Christian  hope  is  also  the  Christian  rule.  “  Bless,  and  ye  shall  be 
blessed,”  is  strictly  parallel  to  “  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven.” 

10.  ydp .  The  “  for  ”  introduces  a  reason  for  the  whole  admoni¬ 

tion  contained  in  vers.  8,  9,  not  merely  for  cvAoyowrcs.  The 
passage  which  St.  Peter  proceeds  to  cite  treats  not  only  of  the 
tongue  and  its  government,  but  of  righteous  conduct  generally. 
The  words  which  follow  are  quoted  verbatim  from  Ps.  xxxiii.  (xxxiv.) 
13-17,  except  that  in  the  first  verse  the  LXX.  has  rk  ioriv  av0/KO7ro9 
6  64 X(ov  dyairuv  rj pci  pas  tSeiv  ay  adds ;  The  Hebrew  is  translated 

in  the  R.V.  “  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  many 
days,  that  he  may  see  good  ?  ”  St  Peter  has,  “  He  that  willeth  to 
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love  life  and  see  good  days.”  Possibly  his  interpreter,  who  wrote 
better  Greek  than  the  LXX.  as  a  rule,  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  feeling  that  6  04\idv  £u rfv  could  carry  no  meaning  to  Greek  ears. 
*Aya7iw  iSelv  again  is  not  Greek :  aycnrav  fayv,  though  unusual, 
may  be  defended  by  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  dya^o-as  rov  vvv  alwva.  Else¬ 
where  the  object  of  the  verb  is  always  personal. 

Jwi]  means  this  present  earthly  life  (though  de  Wette  and  some 
few  others  have  taken  it  of  life  eternal).  “  He  that  willeth  ”  can  in 
spite  of  all  sorrow  and  unjust  usage  make  his  life  lovely  and  his 
days  good.  The  words  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  i.  6-19, 
but  the  tenor  is  different  There  the  Christian  has  a  joy  arising  out 
of  persecution  itself,  the  joy  of  the  soldier  who  looks  forward  to 
victory;  here  life  in  itself  may  be  made  sweet  and  delectable  by 
righteousness.  The  passage  illustrates  the  essentially  Hebrew 
character  of  St.  Peter’s  mind ;  it  serves  as  a  relief  to  his  profound 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  life  ;  it  shows  that  persecution  was 
as  yet  no  more  than  a  not  intolerable  vexation,  while  to  such  of  his 
readers  as  were  Gentiles  it  would  convey  in  a  very  persuasive 
manner  what  is  meant  by  “  good  days.” 

12.  Im  Sikcuous.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  righteous  men 
for  their  good,  and  His  ears  are  turned  towards  ’their  prayer. 
AtKatos  is  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  sense  which  there 
it  bears ;  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  hUaiov  A wr.  But  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  men  who  do  evil,  not  for  their  good.  For  the  omission  of  the 
article  with  7rotowTas,  cf.  ii.  7. 

13.  Kal  tls  o  kcikwow  upas ;  u  Who  is  he  that  can  harm  you?” 
Who  is  able  to  do  you  any  real  hurt  ?  The  words  are  taken  from 
Isa.  1.  9,  tSou  Kvpiog  /3w)6rj<rci  fioi,  rls  KaKwcrtt  fie;  The  R.V.  has 
“  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you  ?  ”  that  is  to  say,  Who  will  wish  to  do 
you  any  hurt?  This  rendering  might  be  defended  by  the  words  of 
the  Didachey  i.  3,  vpcis  Sc  dya7rarc  rovs  jjucrowras  v/jlols  Kal  ov%  !£ere 
cx^pov,  where  possibly  we  have  a  reminiscence  and  attempted 
explanation  of  St.  Peter’s  words.  But  the  apostle  clearly  thought 
that  suffering  is  the  lot  of  Christians,  and  there  could  be  no  vao^Lv 
dSc/ctos  without  aStKovvre 9.  Z T/Xwrat,  “  zealous  ardent  lovers  ” :  the 
word,  which  is  quite  classical,  is  similarly  used  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  12; 
Tit.  ii.  14. 

14.  d\V  cl  Kal  irdaxoiTc.  “  But  if  ye  should  even  suffer.”  El 
Kal  generally  introduces  a  supposition  which  is  more  or  less  improb¬ 
able.  The  optative  is  rarely  used  in  hypothetical  sentences  in  the 
New  Testament ;  indeed  the  mood  was  becoming  obsolete  in  vulgar 
Greek.  See  Blass,  pp.  37,  220.  St.  Peter  here  seems  to  have  had 
in  his  mind  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  v.  10,  pa/cdpioi  ot 
SeSiwy/xcVot  ev€K€v  StKaLoavvrjs.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  uses 
oLKatocrvvrj  in  the  old  Hebrew  sense,  as  did  our  Lord  Himself  (cf. 
$LKalovs  above),  and  that  he  gives  puiKapios  that  full  sense  iq 
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which  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  in  Jas.  L  12,  25,  and  in  the  Apoc. 
xiv.  13  (and  six  other  passages).  St.  Paul  uses  it  in  the  same  way 
three  times  in  quotations,  Acts  xx.  35  (in  a  saying  of  our  Lord’s), 
Rom.  iv.  7,  8  (from  the  Old  Testament) ;  in  1  Tim.  i.  n,  vi.  15  he 
applies  it  to  God ;  in  Tit.  ii.  13  to  blessed  hope;  but,  when  he  uses 
it  of  man,  gives  the  word  a  lower  sense  ( =  happy),  Acts  xxvi.  2  ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  40 ;  perhaps  even  in  Rom.  xiv.  2  2. 

toy  81  <|><Sp ov  auiw  |xrj  <f>opT]0TjT€.  “  Be  not  afraid  of  their  terror.” 
Do  not  fear  their  threats.  <£o/?os  has  here  a  concrete  sense,  like 
TTTorjo-Ls  in  iii.  6.  The  words  are  from  Isa.  viii.  12,  13,  to v  81  cfrofiov 
avrov  ov  fJLtj  <f>Qftr)0f}T€  ov8e  fjir]  Tapa^OrjTV  Kvptov  avrov  ayid<raT€.  The 
passage  runs,  “  Say  ye  not,  a  conspiracy,  concerning  all  whereof  this 
people  shall  say  a  conspiracy ;  neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  in 
dread  thereof  ”  In  the  LXX.  the  meaning  is  “  do  not  be  afraid  as 
they  are,”  and  <£o/?ov  is  a  cognate  accusative.  To  this  extent  St. 
Peter  has  changed  the  sense  of  the  original.  For  the  meaning  here 
can  hardly  be,  “  Do  not  be  afraid,  as  your  heathen  neighbours  are, 
of  mere  earthly  misfortunes.” 

15.  Kupiov  8c  Toy  Xpiordy  dyidcraTe.  “But  sanctify  the  Lord, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Christ.”  The  words  tov  Xpiarov  are  substituted 
for  avrov  in  the  text  of  Isaiah  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  Some  of 
the  early  readers  of  the  Epistle  were  alarmed  by  this  change ;  hence 
in  K  L  P  and  some  other  authorities  we  find  a  variant  tov  @co'v  for 
tov  XpKTTov.  The  R.V.  has,  “  But  sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as 
Lord,”  taking  Kvptov  as  predicate  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the 
article.  This  translation  might  stand,  if  we  took  the  words  by  them¬ 
selves  and  out  of  connexion  with  the  Isaianic  text,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  The  absence  of  the  article  before  Kvptos  has  no  significance. 
In  any  case  the  Christological  import  of  the  passage  is  not  affected. 
*AytdcraT€  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  words  which  follow  in 
Isaiah,  “  Let  Him  be  your  fear,  and  let  Him  be  your  dread.” 

Itoi/aoi  del  irp&s  dirokoytav.  “Always  ready  for  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  concerning  the  hope  that  is  in 
you.”  We  might  have  expected  7repl  rrjs  cv  vpuv  ttiotcws,  but  in  St 
Peter’s  mind  the  two  words  are  very  nearly  identical.  ’ATroAoyid 
(followed  by  a  dative,  as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  3)  means  any  kind  of  answer 
or  self-justification,  whether  formal  before  a  judge,  or  informal. 
Here  7 ravrt  fixes  the  word  to  the  latter  sense.  Aoyov  atretv  is  a 
classical  phrase.  Every  cultivated  sensible  man  was  expected  by 
the  Greeks  to  be  prepared  Aoyov  StSovac  re  /cat  8e£acr0ai,  to  discuss 
questions  of  opinion  or  conduct  intelligently  and  temperately,  to 
give  and  receive  a  reason.  The  phrase  Aoyov  a7ro8i8dvai,  below,  iv. 
5,  is  quite  different.  <&o/3ov  (cf.  ii.  18,  iii.  2)  is  fear  of  God,  not  of 
man.  It  is  surely  not  fanciful  to  see  here  an  allusion  to  St.  Peter’s 
own  experience.  When  the  critical  moment  came  upon  him,  he 
was  not  ready  with  his  answer,  and  so  denied  his  Lord.  Further,  it 
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was  through  want  of  meekness  and  fear  that  he  denied ;  of  meek¬ 
ness,  because  he  had  fancied  that  he  loved  the  Lord  “more  than 
these  and  of  fear,  because  though  he  feared  man,  the  Lord  at  the 
moment  was  not  his  dread. 

16.  owciStjcrii'  cxoinrcs  dya0^  .  .  .  di'aorpo<|>^i'.  “  Having  a  good 

conscience ;  in  order  that,  wherein  ye  are  spoken  against,  those  who 
revile  your  conversation,  which  is  good  in  Christ,  may  be  ashamed. 
For  (ruvetSyo-iv,  see  ii.  18.  'Ey  <5  KaraAaXeLo-^e,  the  very  thing 
wherein  ye  are  spoken  against,  is  the  avaorpo^y :  cf.  ii.  12, 
dvaorpo<f>yv  €\ovt€S  k a\yv,  iva,  iv  <5  KaraKaXovcriv.  Constantly  the 
apostle  repeats  his  phrases  with  new  significance  and  in  a  new  light. 
In  the  former  passage  he  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
Christian  as  likely  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  here 
simply  as  stopping  the  mouths  of  his  defamers.  Tyv  ayaOyv  iv 
Xpiorio  are  to  be  taken  together ;  cf.  ryv  iv  ayvyv  avaarpo^yv, 

iii.  2.  Three  times  (here  and  v.  10,  14)  St.  Peter  uses  the  phrase 
iv  X/oiorw,  which  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  very  common  (there  are 
thirteen  instances  in  Romans).  Elsewhere  it  is  not  found ;  but  the 
idea  that  all  is  in  Christ  constantly  recurs  in  John’s  Gospel,  L  4,  vi. 
56,  xiv.  20,  xv.  1-5,  xvi.  33,  xvii.  21.  The  phrase  iv  Xpio-Tu  is 
mystical,  and  this  is  why  St  Paul  loves  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  he  invented  it.  'Rirypm&vTzs  is  generally  regarded 
as  governing  avaxrTpo^yv,  which  is  a  possible  construction  (see  Luke 
vi.  28).  But  in  good  Greek  the  verb  is  not  transitive,  and  is 
followed  by  a  dative  or  preposition.  Here  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  take  avaa-rpo^yv  with  KaTai<rxvv0to(riv ,  “  that  those  who 
revile  you  may  be  abashed  by  your  good  conversation  ” ;  nor  is  the 
position  of  vpwv  a  conclusive  argument  against  this  rendering. 

17.  KpeiTTOK  y dp.  A  further  reason  for  patient  endurance.  Not 
only  will  it  silence  calumny,  but  it  is  Christlike,  and  it  has  a  value 
for  others.  Here  again  recurs  the  thought  involved  in  ii.  12,  and  in 
the  V7 rep  vp,wv  of  ii.  21.  There  is  a  parallelism  between  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  those  of  the  Christian,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear 
how  far  it  is  meant  to  be  carried.  Et  0£\oi  to  OeXyp a,  “  if  the  will 
of  God  should  will,”  is  a  rugged  emphatic  pleonasm,  similar  in  sense 
to  the  ct  S£ov  of  i.  6.  For  the  optative,  see  note  on  ver.  14  above. 

18.  on  Kai  Xpurr&s  airag  Trcpl  dpapTiwy  d'lr^Sai'c.  It  is  better 
“  because  Christ  also  once  for  all  died  for  sins.”  *Att £0ov€v,  k  A  C, 
and  all  the  Versions  ;  BKLP  have  £7ra0e.  *A7 ra£,  as  in  Heb.  ix.  28, 
distinguishes  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  from  the  repeated  deaths  of 
victims  under  the  Law.  Uepl  apapTias  is  the  regular  phrase  for  the 
sin-offering,  Lev.  v.  7,  vi.  30 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  (xl.)  7  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  21.  *Y 7rcp 
d/xaprtas  occurs  in  Ezek.  xliii.  25,  xliv.  29,  xlv.  17,  xlvi.  20.  The  sin- 
offering  was  propitiatory,  Lev.  V.  6,  #cat  e^tXacrcTat  7repl  a vtov  o  tcp£vs 
7rcpt  Tys  apaprias  avrov  y<s  ypLapre,  teal  a<f>€0yo’CTai  aura)  y  a/jtapTta,  and 

is  called  tAaoyxos,  Ezek.  xliv.  27.  Christ  suffered  not  for  particular 
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offences,  but  for  all  sins  of  all  men ;  hence  in  the  New  Testament 
we  frequently  find  ttc/h  or  virlp  dpLapTiuv>  Heb.  v.  i,  3,  x.  26; 
1  John  ii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3 ;  Gal.  i.  4.  He  died  as  the  one  true  sin- 
offering,  SiKaios  V7r Ip  aSUoiv,  just  on  behalf  of  unjust.  In  ii.  19  we 
read  that  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  gave  His  Blood  its  value.  What 
we  see  in  the  world  is  that  the  unjust  man  is  saved,  or  made 
better,  by  the  sufferings  of  the  just,  who  not  only  sets  an  attractive 
example,  but  actually  bears  the  punishment  of  the  unjust.  The 
consequence  of  moral  evil  is  moral  insensibility ;  the  pain  of  wrong¬ 
doing  is  felt,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  innocent  person 
who  desires  to  amend  the  offender ;  take,  for  example,  the  anguish 
of  a  mother  over  a  theft  committed  by  her  child.  In  the  police 
courts  a  different  rule  prevails ;  there  index  damnatur  cum  noce?is 
absoluitur .  Owing  to  a  confusion  between  these  two  forms  of 
justice,  the  human  and  the  divine,  St.  Peter’s  words,  SUa  10s  virlp 
dStKcov,  have  often  given  great  offence.  Plotinus,  one  of  the  best  and 
ablest  of  men,  says,  probably  with  reference  to  Christianity,  /ca/coi> s 
Sc  yevopilvovs  a£iovv  aXAovs  clvt£>v  awTrjpas  uvai  cavrovs  irpoep,ivovs  ov 
Ocfurbv  evx^]y  iroiovpevuv,  “  for  men  who  have  become  evil  to  demand 
that  others  should  be  their  saviours  by  sacrifice  of  themselves  is  not 
lawful  even  in  prayer,”  Enn .  iii.  2.  9.  The  Neoplatonist  admitted 
that  my  suffering  makes  me  better,  but  thought  it  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  suffering  of  another  could  do  so.  The  same  difficulty  lay 
at  the  root  of  Socinianism  (see  Ritschl,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justifi¬ 
cation  and  Reconciliation ,  Eng.  trans.  p.  299  sqq.). 

frauds  Trpoo-aydyTj  tw  Ocw.  “That  He  might  bring  us  to  God.” 
As  to  the  mood  of  7rpo(raydyrjf  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  optative  is 
never  found  in  the  New  Testament  in  final  clauses ;  see  Blass,  pp. 
2 1 1,  220.  The  meaning  of  Trpotrdyav  has  been  much  debated.  It 
is  used  of  the  priests,  Aaron  and  his  sons,  whom  Moses  “brings 
before  God,”  and  who  may  be  regarded  as  sacrificial  gifts.  Thus  in 
Ex.  xxix.  4,  Kal  'Aapvv  /cat  tous  vlov s  avrov  Trpocrdljeis  im  Tas  Ovpas  rrjs 
<rKrjvrjs  tov  paprvpiov :  cf.  ver.  t  o  of  the  same  chapter,  /cat  irpocrd^eis 
rov  pLocrxpv  €7Tt  ras  Ovpas  rrjs  crKrjvrjs  tov  papTvpiov.  Hence  Kiihl 
understands  the  meaning  to  be  “  that  He  might  make  us  priests  to 
God.”  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reference  here  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Christian;  and  in  the  passages  quoted,  as  von 
Soden  points  out,  irpoadytiv  merely  means  “  to  bring  near.”  Others 
have  supposed  the  phrase  to  signify  “that  He  might  make  us  a 
sacrifice  to  God  ” ;  irpoaayziv  being  frequently  used  of  the  victim, 
Lev.  iii.  12,  iv.  4,  viii.  14.  But  this  sense  is  inapplicable  here ;  for, 
in  the  words  immediately  preceding,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  being 
Himself  the  Victim.  If,  therefore,  irpoo-dyuv  possesses  here  any 
sacrificial  sense  at  all,  it  is  merely  in  a  distant  and  indirect  way. 
We  shall  find  the  best  explanation  in  Eph.  ii.  18,  iii.  12;  Heb. 
iv.  16,  viL  25,  x.  22,  xii.  22,  where,  as  von  Soden  says,  the  free 
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access  of  Christians  to  the  Father  corresponds  to  the  priestly 
TrpofT'tvnv  of  Christ  The  sin-offering  opens  the  door  and  leads  us 
through  it. 

0amTw0cts,  £wottoit)0€is.  “  Being  put  to  death  in  flesh,  but 
quickened  in  spirit.”  The  participles  are  not  antecedent  in  point 
of  time  to  d7reOav€)  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this;  they  are 
equivalent  to  os  iOavarwOrj,  ifacnroiYjOr].  The  datives  (rapid ,  TrvtvpLari 
are  antithetical ;  Christ  died  in  body,  and  was  quickened  in  soul  or 
spirit.  St.  Peter  does  not  mean  that  the  spirit  had  died.  The 
divine  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  the  prophets  (i.  11)  cannot  have 
been  subject  to  dissolution ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 
meaning  to  be  that  His  human  spirit  was  first  destroyed  and  then 
rc-created,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  idea  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  next  verse  shows  that  in  St.  Peter’s  view  the  spirits 
of  the  antediluvians  were  alive.  We  may  explain  ^ottoi^Ou^ 
perhaps  by  the  &V5  °f  in*  3-  The  life  of  heaven  is  not 

unnaturally  distinguished  from  that  of  earth  as  a  new  life,  a  second 
dvayivvrja-i^  a  fresh  grace  of  God,  though  the  two  are  continuous 
and  not  disparate.  Or  we  may  compare  John  x.  18,  “I  have 
power  to  lay  down  My  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again,” 
where  the  life  is  spoken  of  as  ending  and  beginning  again,  yet  the 
“  I  ”  continues  through  the  change.  All  phrases  which  apply  to  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  old  life  to  the  new  are  necessarily  vague, 
and  the  speculations  which  may  be  built  upon  them  are  endless. 

How  far  are  we  to  suppose  the  parallelism  between  the  Passion 
of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Christian  to  extend  ?  If  we  read  air Wavcv 
for  ZiraOcv  one  point  of  similarity  is  greatly  attenuated,  for  nowhere 
in  the  Epistle  does  St.  Peter  regard  the  sufferings  of  the  brethren  as 
likely  to  culminate  in  a  violent  death.  A  great  number  of  modern 
commentators  have  found  a  parallel  in  a7ra|.  “He  suffered  once ; 
His  sufferings  are  summed  up  and  passed  away ;  He  shall  suffer  no 
more.  And  we  are  suffering  airag ;  it  shall  soon  be  so  thought  of 
and  looked  back  upon”  (Alford).  But  this  interpretation  also 
would  vanish  with  hr aOtv,  and  is  in  any  case  rather  artificial. 
Nothing,  then,  seems  to  remain  except  Trepl  dpaprimr,  SiKaios,  Iva. 
irpoarayayrj,  and  vapid .  He  died  as  the  innocent  sin-offering,  and 
our  innocent  sufferings  have  in  their  degree  a  similar  value;  He 
brought  us  near  to  God,  and  we  may  bring  others.  But  these 
lessons  are  only  allusively  conveyed,  and  do  not  lie  on  the  surface. 
The  apostle  makes  clear  his  chief  point  in  iv.  1  sqq.  :  Christ 
suffered  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  flesh  we  also  must  suffer. 

19,  20.  iv  <0  ...  81*  uSaTos.  “  In  which  also  He  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison ;  which  aforetime  were  disobe¬ 
dient,  when  the  longsuffering  of  God  was  waiting  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  whereunto  few,  that  is,  eight 
souls  escaped  through  water.” 
u 
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19.  This  and  the  following  verse  seem  to  be  primarily  intended 
as  a  proof  of  £<*o7roLr)6eLs.  After  our  Lord’s  Death  He  still  lived  and 
ministered.  The  order  of  time  is  a7r£0av€ ,  7ropev0els  i Kijpviev,  os 
€<ttlv  Iv  8c£ia  rov  ©col)  TTopevdels  els  ovpavov.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  placed  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Ascension.  We  must  therefore  dismiss  the  explanation  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  Bede,  Aquinas,  and  others,  that  Christ  was  in  Noah  when 
Noah  preached  repentance  to  the  people  of  his  time.  On  this  view 
0T€  <X7 re^cSe^cro  is  taken  with  iKrjpv&v,  not  with  airuOrja-ao-iy  and  rots 
iv  <f>v\a.Kfj  is  understood  to  mean  “those  who  were  then  in  the 
prison  of  sin,”  or  “  those  who  are  now  in  the  prison  of  Hades,  but 
were  then  alive.” 

What  St.  Peter  says  is  that  Christ  not  only  ministered  to  men 
upon  earth,  but  also  (/cat)  went  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  spirits  in 
prison.  Of  these  spirits  we  are  told  that  they  had  been  disobedient 
in  the  days  of  Noah. 

But  who  were  the  spirits?  The  context  seems  to  imply  that 
they  were  those  of  the  men  who  refused  to  listen  to  Noah. 
Uvevfiara  may  be  used  of  men  after  death  (Heb.  xii.  23),  and  the 
vtKpots  of  iv.  6  fixes  this  as  the  right  sense. 

The  evrjyyeXto-Orj,  again,  of  iv.  6  must  be  taken  to  prove  that  in 
St.  Peter’s  view  our  Lord  preached  the  gospel  to  these  spirits,  and 
offered  them  a  place  of  repentance.  Under  the  influence  of  later 
theological  ideas  many  commentators  have  been  unwilling  to  admit 
this,  maintaining  (1)  that  Christ  must  have  preached  to  them  not 
hope,  but  condemnation  ;  or  (2)  that  He  preached  only  to  those 
that  were  righteous  ;  or  (3)  only  to  those  who,  though  disobedient, 
repented  in  the  hour  of  death ;  or  (4)  that  He  preached  the  gospel 
to  those  who  had  been  just,  and  condemnation  to  those  who  had 
disobeyed.  But  all  these  afterthoughts  are  excluded  by  the  text. 
St.  Peter  clearly  means  that  all  the  men  of  the  time  except  eight 
souls  were  disobedient. 

Again,  these  explanations  are  all  needless.  The  thought  which 
underlies  St.  Peter’s  words  is  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  without 
repentance,  and  that  there  is  no  fair  chance  of  repentance  without 
the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Those  who  lived  before  the  Advent  of 
our  Lord  could  not  hear,  and  therefore  God’s  mercy  would  not 
condemn  them  finally  till  they  had  listened  to  this  last  appeal.  So 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says  {Strom,  vi.  6.  48)  that  it  would  have 
been  irXeove^ias  ov  rrjs  rvxovcrrjs  Zpyov,  “  extremely  unfair,”  to  con¬ 
demn  men  for  not  knowing  what  they  could  not  know.  Clement  is 
referring  to  this  very  passage,  though  he  does  hot  actually  quote  it. 
Thus  St.  Peter  does  not  here  contemplate  the  case  of  those  who 
have  actually  heard  the  gospel  and  refused  it  (on  this  point 
see  ii.  6-8). 

It  is  probable  that  St.  Peter  is  here  expressing  in  a  modified  form 
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a  belief  which  was  current  in  the  Jewish  schools.  In  the  Book  oj 
Enoch  (ed.  Charles,  chaps,  lx.  5,  25,  lxiv.,  lxix.  26)  will  be  found 
obscure  and  mutilated  passages  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  antediluvian  sinners,  the  giants,  and  the  men  whom  they 
deluded,  have  a  time  of  repentance  allowed  them  between  the  first 
judgment  (the  Deluge)  and  the  final  judgment  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  the  last  passage  referred  to  we  read  that  there  was  great 
joy  among  them  “  because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
revealed  unto  them.”  Weber  (quoted  by  Kiihl)  cites  two  passages 
f.  om  the  Bereschit  Rabba ,  “  But  when  they  that  are  bound,  they  that 
are  in  Gehinnom,  saw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  rejoiced  to 
receive  Him  ”  ;  and  again,  “  This  is  that  which  stands  written  :  We 
shall  rejoice  and  exult  in  Thee.  When  ?  When  the  captives  climb 
up  out  of  hell  and  the  Shechinah  at  their  head.”  See  also  Gfrorer, 
Jahrhundert  des  Heils ,  ii.  p.  77  sqq.  St.  Peter  limits  this  Jewish 
doctrine  to  the  special  case  of  those  who  have  not  heard  the  gospel 
on  earth.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  he  alludes  to  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  without  expressly  quoting  it. 

In  the  second  century  we  find  references  to  a  passage  which  is 
quoted  as  from  the  Old  Testament  (Irenaeus,  iii.  20.  4,  ascribes  it  to 
Isaiah,  iv.  22.  1  to  Jeremiah  ;  Justin,  Trypho ,  72,  ascribes  it  to  Jere¬ 
miah,  but  adds  that  the  Jews  had  recently  cut  it  out  of  the  Bible), 
ifxvrjcrOr)  Sc  K vpios  6  ®cos  ayios  ’Io-pa^A.  t&v  vtKpQiV  avrov,  rw v  KtKOipLrj- 
fxevtov  cts  yrjv  ^(o/^aros,  kcli  Kare/Srj  7rpos  airrovs  cmyyeXto-ao-0at  avrots 
to  o-wnjpiov  clvtov.  The  source  of  this  passage  is  unknown,  but  it 
probably  comes  from  some  Jewish  apocalypse. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  St.  Peter  affirms  here  is  not  simply 
the  Descensus  ad  Inferos ,  which  is  already  contained  in  his  Pente¬ 
costal  sermon,  Acts  ii.  27,  in  Luke  xxiii.  33,  possibly  in  Eph.  iv  9, 
but  a  special  form  of  the  Descensus ,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  belief  underlies  Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53;  it  is  connected  with 
this  passage  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Testamenta  XII  Batri archarum , 
Levi,  4,  cTKv\€VopL€vov  rot)  aSov  bri  r<3  irdOei  to v  vi/zlotov .  See  also 
Hermas,  Sim .  ix.  16.  5-7  ;  Iren.  iv.  33.  1,  12,  v.  31.  1 ;  the  Presbyter 
in  Irenaeus,  iv.  27.  2  ;  Marcion  in  Irenaeus,  i.  27.  2  ;  the  Fragment  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peter,  41 ;  Tert.  de  Anima ,  55  ;  Origen,  Celsus9  ii.  43  ; 
in  Lucam ,  Horn.  iv.  (Lomm.  v.  99) ;  in  Joan .  ii.  30  (Lomm.  i.  158) ; 
Acta  Thaddaei  in  Eus.  H.  E.  i.  13.  19 ;  Ignatius,  Magn.  ix.  3. 

20.  oXiyot  may  imply  a  reminiscence  of  the  question — Are  there 
few  that  be  saved?  Luke  xiii.  23. 

Skt&  *|/uxau  Gen.  vii.  7,  viii.  18.  of  living  men,  Acts 

ii.  41,  xxvii.  37 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1  ;  Apoc.  xvi.  3,  and  elsewhere. 

SiecrcSOrjcrai'.  Cf.  Thuc.  i.  IIO,  Kat  o\Lyoi  cwro  iroWwv  iropevo* 
ficvoi  81a  t rjs  A i/Svtjs  cs  Kvprjvrjv  io-wOrjcrav  :  iv.  1 1 3,  Stao-w^ov Tat  cs  Tqv 
RqtcvOov,  Atco-w^o-av  81a  must  mean  “  escaped  through  ” ;  the  water 
already  surrounded  them  when  they  fled  into  the  ark. 
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Many  commentators  here  give  Sta  its  instrumental  force,  “were 
saved  by  water.”  This  not  only  gives  the  preposition  a  sense 
different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  compound  verb,  and  neces¬ 
sitates  our  translating  eh  yv  “  in  which,”  but  produces  an  impossible 
sense.  The  very  object  of  the  ark  was  to  save  Noah  from  the 
water. 

The  difficulty  which  suggested  this  false  translation  arises  from 
arguing  back,  on  a  mistaken  analogy,  from  the  antitype  to  the  type. 
St.  Peter  has  been  thought  to  mean  that  in  Baptism  we  are  saved 
by  water,  and  that  therefore  Noah  was  saved  in  the  same  way.  But 
St.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  says  here,  in  this  particular  figure,  that 
we  pass  through  the  water  of  Baptism  into  safety,  as  Noah  passed 
through  the  Flood  into  the  ark.  Similar  language  is  used  elsewhere 
of  Baptism.  “  Our  fathers  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all 
baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,”  1  Gor.  x.  1,  2. 
Here  also  the  figure  is  substantially  the  same,  that  of  escape  through 
water.  In  Rom.  vi.  3,  again,  the  water  represents  the  Death  of 
Christ,  through  which  we  pass  to  the  Resurrection.  In  all  these 
figures  the  stress  is  laid,  not  on  the  water,  but  on  the  going  into  or 
under  the  water,  and  the  rising  from  it  and  leaving  it.  The  water 
expresses,  not  the  instrument  through  which  we  receive  the  grace, 
but  rather  the  evil  life  which  we  leave  behind.  Of  course  the  water, 
being  tied  to  the  sacrament  by  divine  command,  is  a  condition  of 
the  grace ;  but  this  particular  point  is  not  directly  involved  in  the 
figure  of  the  ark.  To  bring  out  this  point  other  figures  are  needed, 
such  as  that  of  washing,  to  which  an  allusion  immediately  follows. 

21.  “  Which,  in  an  antitype,  Baptism,  not  the  putting  away  of 
filth  of  flesh,  but  a  question  of  a  good  conscience,  brings  you  also 
safe  to  God.”  X,  the  Coptic,  and  Aethiopic  omit  o  :  Erasmus,  follow¬ 
ing  some  cursives,  read  w,  a  mere  device  to  make  the  construction 
easier.  The  antecedent  to  o  is  either  v8t op  or  to  Siao-uOyvai  SC 
vSaTos :  but  St.  Peter  suddenly  changes  his  figure,  introducing  two 
new  metaphors ;  hence  arises  the  embarrassment  of  the  grammar. 
The  mention  of  Noah  had  led  him  to  speak  of  Baptism,  which  at 
first  strikes  him  as  analogous  to  the  Flood,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
deliverance  from  drowning  in  the  waters  of  sin.  But  here  he  is 
struck  by  the  thought  that  this  is  not  an  adequate  account  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  or  that  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  sacrament  which  are 
equally  valuable.  It  has  an  outward  and  an  inward  part ;  it  is  a 
washing,  a  question  which  brings  you  safe  to  God.  No  trace  of  the 
parallel  which  he  set  out  to  draw  remains  except  in  eh  ®e6v  =  eh  ryv 
ki/?o)Tov,  and  St*  avacrracrcojs  =  St*  tJSaTOS.  The  word  avTLTVTrov  is  used 
also  Heb.  ix.  24  (see  Bishop  Westcott’s  note  there).  Properly 
speaking,  the  type  is  the  seal  of  which  the  antitype  is  the  impres¬ 
sion,  or  the  original  document  (to  a WevTiKov)  of  which  the  antitype 
is  the  copy.  In  Hebrews  the  earthly  temple  is  antitype  of  the 
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eternal.  This  is  the  general  use ;  cf.  2  Clem.  xiv.  (see  Bishop 
Lightfoot’s  note)  Const.  App.  v.  14.  4,  vi.  30.  1,  where  the  Flesh  of 
Christ  is  the  antitype  of  His  Spirit,  or  the  bread  and  wine  of  His 
Body  and  Blood.  But  St.  Peter  uses  dvrirwov  of  the  nobler 
member  ot  the  pair  of  relatives,  of  that  to  which  the  twos  points 
and  in  which  it  finds  its  fulfilment,  of  the  seal  not  of  the 
copy. 

ctg5££i  fid-imapa  is  a  strong  phrase.  Cf.  Markxvi.  16,  6  ttiotciWs 
#cal  fiaiTTicrOtis  crtD&Jo'CTai :  Tit.  iii.  5>  €Orwo'cv  rjfjids  81a  \ovrpov 
7raAiyycvc<rias  kcll  ai'a/caivcSo-ctos  IIvcvftaTos  ‘Ayiov.  But  St.  Peter’s 
phrase  goes  beyond  either  of  these.  For  airoOccns  see  airoOepcvoi, 
ii.  i  ;  both  this  word  and  pwos  are  a7ra£  Acyd/xcva.  For  crvvetBrjcns 
ayaOrj  cf.  ii.  1 9,  iii.  15.  Baptism  is  not  merely  an  outward  and 
visible  form,  but  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;  not  merely  a 
cleansing  of  the  body,  but  a  cleansing  of  the  soul.  But  instead  of 
writing  ov  aapKos  cbi-d^cors  pvirov  dAAd  s,  St.  Peter  substitutes  for 
i/a^s  the  difficult  words  crvvciSrjcrem  ayaOrjs  iirepwTrjiia.  *E7T€p(jyrav 
means  to  ask  a  question,  or,  in  later  Greek,  to  ask  for  a  thing. 
*E7T€po)T^/xa  accordingly  means  either  44  a  question  ”  or  44  a  demand.” 

Commentators  almost  universally  couple  cts  ©cov  with  <rwci- 
Sya-e (os  ayaQrjs  iTrepurrjfLa,  and  understand  the  meaning  to  be  prayer 
to  God  of  (proceeding  from)  a  good  conscience,  or  prayer  to  God 
for  a  good  conscience,  or  inquiry  of  a  good  conscience  after  God. 
The  last  version  (Alford’s)  is  based  upon  2  Kings  xi.  7,  #ccu  iirrjpw- 
rrjcrev  A avlS  cts  elprjvrjv  *Ia)d/3 :  “  David  asked  about  the  peace,  or 
health,  of  Joab.”  But  it  requires  cTrcpwr^crts :  and  though  this 
is  perhaps  not  an  insuperable  difficulty,  yet  4 ‘ inquiry  after  God” 
applies  to  one  who  is  just  turning  towards  the  light,  not  to  one  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  and  is  actually  being  baptized.  To  the  other 
two  renderings  it  is  a  fatal  objection  that  cVcpcDrav  signifies  to  ask 
men  for  favours,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (cxxxvii.)  3 ;  Matt.  xvi.  1,  but  is  not 
used  of  prayer  to  God.  Lastly,  none  of  these  explanations  gives 
the  sense  required.  What  we  want  is  a  version  which  will  not  only 
express  the  inner  reality  of  baptism,  but  express  it  in  a  shape  which 
forms  an  antithesis  to  crapKos  a7r60eons  pwou. 

The  best  way  seems  to  be  to  take  cts  ©eov  with  orwfct,  so  as  to 
form  an  antithesis  to  Suo-vOrjcrav  cts  ttjv  kl/3<dt6v ,  and  to  understand 
€7rcpo)T?7p,a  of  the  Baptismal  “  question  ”  or  44  demand.”  Faith  and 
repentance  are  the  antecedent  conditions  of  baptism ;  they  may  be 
said  to  make  44 a  good  conscience,”  and  to  be  the  real  “putting 
off  of  the  filth  of  the  soul.”  The  candidate  must  always  have  been 
asked,  in  the  form  of  words  familiar  in  later  times,  or  in  some  other, 
whether  he  possessed  these  qualifications.  We  may  translate 
“question  of”  or  44 concerning,”  or  44 demand  for,  a  good  con¬ 
science,”  the  question,  44 Dost  thou  believe?”  the  demand, 44 Wilt 
thou  renounce  ?  ”  44  Wilt  thou  obey  ?  ” 
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81*  dmordorcws  ’irjcrou  Xpiorou.  “  Through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  words  are  formally  parallel  to  Si*  vSaTos,  They 
are  connected  grammatically  with  o-wfa :  and  baptism  saves  us 
through ,  in  the  sense  of  by  the  virtue  of  the  Resurrection.  Here 
again,  then*  the  mixture  of  metaphors  causes  a  slight  difficulty ;  but 
this  is  met  by  using  the  word  “  through,”  which,  like  the  Greek  Sid, 
means  both  “passing  through”  and  “by  means  of.” 

Regeneration  is  connected  with  the  Resurrection  above,  i.  3. 

22.  05  ccmi'  iv  Se^ia.  Christ  is  spoken  of  here  as  “being”  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  cf.  Rofn.  viii.  34.  The  phrase  “sitting” 
comes  from  Ps.  cx.  (Matt.  xxii.  24),  but  was  used  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62 ;  Luke  xxii.  69 ;  cf.  Eph. 
i.  20;  Heb.  L  13,  x.  12,  xii.  2;  Mark  xvi.  19;  Acts  ii.  35  (where 
Ps.  cx.  is  quoted  by  St.  Peter).  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  55,  56)  saw 
the  Son  of  Man  “  standing  ”  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  as  if  He  had 
risen  from  the  throne  to  succour  His  dying  servant;  with  this 
compare  the  story  of  Carpus  in  Ep .  8  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite . 
See  also  Dr.  Milligan,  The  Ascension  of  our  Lord ,  p.  58.  . 

iropeudcis  €15  oupav6v.  The  Resurrection  is  distinguished  from 
the  Ascension,  though  the  interval  of  time  is  not  stated. 

fl'n’OTay^rrci)*'  auTw  AyyA-gii'  Kal  cjoimwy  ical  But'dfxcan'.  “  Angels 
and  authorities  and  powers  having  been  made  subject  unto  Him.” 
Cf.  Rom.  viii.  38,  ovre  ayycAoi,  ovre  dpgai,  ovre  Ivccnwa,  ovre 

fJLcWoVTd,  OVT€  8wdfJL€  15,  OVT€  vft(DJUdf  OVT£  /?d#05,  OUT€  T15  KTI<T15  €T €pCL  l 
Eph.  i.  21,  virepdvoy  irderrjs  apgfjs  Kal  over  las  koll  Wa/i£  a>5  Kal  Kvpio- 
ttjto 5  •  .  .  Kal  irdvTa  v7T€Ta$€v  kt\ . :  Col.  ii.  IO,  K€(j>a\rj  Trd<rqs  apyr}? 
Kal  i£ov<r(a<s.  For  the  verb  v7rord<r<r€iv  cf.  also  i  Cor.  xv.  27 ; 
Heb.  ii.  8:  its  use  was  suggested  by  Ps.  viii.  7,  iravra  wrerafas 
viroKaro)  rwv  7roSa)v  avTov.  See  the  Book  of  Enoch  (ed.  Charles, 
Ixi.  10;  the  passage  comes  just  before  one  of  the  Noachic  frag¬ 
ments  which  St.  Peter  may  possibly  have  had  in  view  in  the 
preceding  verses),  “  And  He  will  call  on  all  the  host  of  the  heavens, 
and  all  the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God,  the  Cherubim, 
Seraphim,  and  Ophanim,  and  all  the  angels  of  power,  and  all  the 
angels  of  principalities.”  This  part  of  Enoch,  Mr.  Charles  thinks, 
was  written  between  b.c.  94-79,  or  more  precisely  between  b.c. 
70-64.  From  some  such  source  are  derived  the  angelic  divisions 
as  they  are  given  both  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Enoch’s  phrase 
opens  a  question  whether  we  ought  not,  in  the  present  passage,  to 
translate  “angels  both  of  authorities  and  of  powers.”  The 
“authorities  and  powers”  probably  mean  the  departments  of 
nature  over  which  the  several  angelic  orders  bear  sway.  In  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (ed.  Charles,  p.  5),  the  highest  angels  are  those 
that  stand  before  the  Face,  next  come  the  angels  of  Glory,  then 
angels  of  Winds,  of  Clouds  and  Darkness,  of  Snow,  Hail,  Frost, 
and  so  on. 
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IV.  1.  Xpurrou  ouv  Tra0onros  .  .  .  djiapTtas.  Here  also  K  has 
airoOavovTOS  V7rlp  vjiCjv  :  AKLP  add  virlp  rjjxwv  after  7ra  6ovto<;  : 
BC  have  iraBovros  only.  For  d/xaprtas  B  has  d/ia/mais,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Aethiopic,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito. 

ovv  introduces  the  main  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  iii.  18-22. 
'OTrXl&vOai  (one  of  St.  Peter’s  a-irag  keyopeva)  is  used  here  in  its 
classical  poetical  sense ;  cf.  Soph.  EL  905,  oirkilecrOai  6pd<ro$. 
¥Ewoia  (Heb.  iv.  12)  is  an  idea,  design,  or  resolve,  that  of  suffering 
with  patience.  Here,  again,  Christus  Patiens  is  our  vTroypap.p.o<;. 
He  suffered  in  the  flesh  and  so  must  we ;  of  course,  ayaOoTroLovvTci 
or  Std  SiKcaoo-vvrjv  is  implied.  But  St.  Peter  goes  on  to  add  a  very 
remarkable  statement  about  this  bodily  suffering.  It  is  not  only 
xdpis  7rapa  ©€(3  (ii.  20),  or  Kpeirrov  (iii  1 7),  but  it  also  makes  the  man 
better.  “For  he  who  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 
sin.”  *0 tl  gives  the  reason  for  67r\io-ao-0€.  ncVaimu  is  middle,  not 
passive ;  the  meaning  is,  “  he  hath  ceased  to  do  evil,”  not  “  he  hath 
been  delivered  from  the  power  or  guilt  of  sin.”  'Aptaprta  in  1  Peter 
always  means  “a  sinful  act.”  He  that  in  meekness  and  fear  hath 
endured  persecution  rather  than  join  in  the  wicked  ways  of  the 
heathen,  can  be  trusted  to  do  right;  temptation  has  manifestly 
no  power  over  him.  St.  Peter  does  not  say  that  our  guilt  is  taken 
away  by  our  sufferings,  or  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  for  us  all,  or 
that  our  sufferings  can  do  us  any  good,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
borne  for  the  love  of  Christ.  These  points  do  not  here  arise.  The 
passage  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Rom.  vL  7,  6  yap  a7ro0a*w 

SeSi/catWai  ebro  rys  ap.apTia<s, 

2.  els  to  p>t]k£ti  .  .  .  xpdyoy.  “So  that  he  lives  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  the  flesh  no  longer  by  the  lusts  of  men,  but  by  the  will  of 
God.”  E k  to  gives  the  result  of  TrewavTai  d/Aaprta$,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20, 
iv.  18,  and  other  passages.  If  we  take  efe  to  as  “in  order  that”  (cf. 
iii.  7  above),  we  must  couple  it  with  oirkto-aaOe,  and  translate  as 
R.  V.  “  Arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind,  that  ye  no  longer  should 
live.”  The  article  is  used  with  the  same  easy  correctness  as  in 
iii.  3.  B iwo-at  (used  in  LXX.,  not  elsewhere  in  N.T.)  is  a  classical 
verb,  but  the  first  aorist  (familiar  in  the  proverb  Ad0e  /faucras)  is 
late;  the  Attic  form  is  fii&vai,  see  Cobet,  Nouae  Lectiones^  p.  576. 
The  datives  €Vi0v/jucus,  Oekrjp. art  express  the  rule  by  which  the  man 
shapes  his  life.  From  this  verse  it  is  evident  that  tt aOtiv  o-apt «,  as 
applied  to  the  Christian,  rather  excludes  than  suggests  the  idea 
of  death.  The  prospect  of  martyrdom  is  clearly  not  immediately 
present  to  the  writer’s  mind. 

3.  dpKCTos  ydp  .  .  .  KaT€ipy<lcT0au  “For  the  time  past  may 
suffice  to  have  wrought  the  wish  of  the  Gentiles.”  After  yap 
C  K  L  P  have  fjpuv  :  K,  the  Coptic,  and  Aethiopic,  v/uv .  For  the 
construction  of  apKeros  cf.  AnthoL  Graeca ,  ix.  749,  apKtrbv  otvq 
alOtcrOai  KpaStrjv'  p.r)  irvpl  itvp  hrayz.  But  a  Greek  would  probably 
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have  written  dp/cero$  6  7rap€\r]\v6(bs  xpovos,  iv  cf  .  ,  .  KareipyaarOz : 
cf.  Isocrates,  Paneg,  75  D,  i/cavd$  yap  6  7rape\rj\vO(j}S  (xpovos),  V  T* 
twv  Seivwv  ov  yiy over;  B ovXrjfia  is  used,  Rom.  ix.  19,  of  the  will  of 
God ;  here,  in  contrast  to  that  will,  it  means  the  wish  of  heathen 
neighbours  who  would  gladly  see  the  Christians  living  the  same 
kind  of  life  as  themselves.  To  /3ov\rjpLa  t&v  iOvwv  is  one  of  the 
phrases  relied  upon  to  show  that  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  were 
themselves  of  Gentile  birth,  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  words.  Lax  Jews  might,  and  very  frequently  did,  adopt 
the  evil  ways  of  the  heathen.  Possibly  St.  Peter  is  thinking  of 
passages  such  as  4  Kings  xvii.  8,  /cat  iiropevOrjorav  tois  SiKauopLacn.  iw 
iOv&v.  St.  Paul  uses  language  which  implies  that  the  general 
morality  of  the  Jews  was  little  higher  than  that  of  the  Gentiles, 
Rom.  ii.  21-24,  iii*  9-18;  Eph.  ii.  1-3 ;  and  ready  to  hand  lie  the 
instances  of  the  Herods,  Bernice,  Drusilla,  and  the  sons  of  Sceva, 
a  chief  priest  (Acts  xix.  14).  There  is  a  possibility  again  that  f)plv 
really  belongs  to  the  text ;  and  if  it  does,  the  writer  is  certainly  not 
addressing  Gentile  Christians  only. 

TT€7rop€ufA^ous  lv  is  a  Hebraism.  The  tense  of  the  participle  is 
adapted  to  that  of  /carapydcr&n,  cf.  Oava t<d0€i$,  £wo7roir]6ek  in  iii.  18. 
'AoriXyeia  in  classical  Greek  means  brutality,  but  is  used  by  later 
writers  specially  of  lasciviousness.  The  plural  means  either  kinds 
or  acts  of  lasciviousness.  Olvo<j>\vyCa  is  found  in  the  LXX.  Deut 
xxi.  20,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  K wpoi  (Rom. 
xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  21)  were  revels,  carousals,  merry-makings,  some¬ 
times  private,  sometimes  public  and  religious.  Plato  regarded  them 
with  disapproval,  as  tending  to  foster  the  tyrannical  licentious 
character,  Rep.  573  D,  To  fiera  ravra  iopral  yiyvovrai  Trap  avrots 
Ka l  kgj/xoi  Kal  OaXuai  /cat  era? pat  /cat  to.  rotavra  7ravra,  a>v  av  *Epcus 
rvpavvos  evSov  olkcov  SiaKvfitpva  ra  rfjs  a7ravra  :  Theaet .  1 7  3  D, 

Set7rva  /cat  <rvv  avXrjTpCari  Kwp.01.  At  such  revels  the  talk  seems  to 
have  turned  largely  upon  “  Love,”  which  is  the  theme  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  Symposium .  By  philosophers  and  poets  such  a  subject 
might  be  handled  as  it  is  by  Socrates  and  his  friends;  in  other 
cases  “  Love  ”  would  signify  7ra vSypos  *A</>po8tr^.  Even  the  excel¬ 
lent  Plutarch  thought  that  it  was  absurd  to  be  squeamish  over  wine, 
and  that  it  was  not  only  excusable,  but  a  religious  duty,  to  let 
tongues  go ;  the  gods  required  this  compliment  to  their  mythological 
characters.  Quaest.  Conuiu .  vii.  7,  E l  yap  dAAorc  pidXicrTa  Srj  ttov 
irapa  ttotov  7rpo(T7rai(rT€OV  icrrl  tovtois  Kal  Sotcov  €t 5  ravra  ra>  ©€$ 
tt]v  ifrvxtfv.  Among  the  Romans  com  is  sari,  comiss  ator,  comissatio 
are  words  which  imply  debauchery,  and  carry  with  them  a  strong 
moral  disapproval  (see  references  in  Facciolati).  Except  in  so  far 
as  they  were  corrupted  by  Greek  ideas,  and  this  in  Imperial  times 
is  a  large  exception,  the  Romans  did  not  regard  lust  and  drunken¬ 
ness  as  acts  of  religious  observance. 
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dOc/jiiTots  clSwXoXaTpciais.  “Unlawful  idolatries.”  In  Acts  x 
28,  the  only  other  place  where  aOi/uro?  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  used  by  St  Peter  of  that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses ;  and  this  is  probably  the  meaning  here.  In  classical  Greek 
it  means  “  forbidden  by  Oejjus”  by  the  natural  law  of  reason  and 
conscience.  This  is  the  sense  adopted  by  R.V.,  which  translates 
“  abominable  idolatries.”  The  question  is  of  importance,  because, 
if  the  meaning  is  “unlawful,”  St.  Peter  would  seem  to  be  addressing 
Jews,  if  “abominable,”  then  Gentiles.  Many  Jews  fell  into  idolatry, 
like  Alexander,  the  nephew  of  Philo;  and  many  more  would  be 
contaminated  by  conniving  at  it.  See,  for  a  striking  example  of 
this  fact,  the  magical  formula  given  by  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien , 
p.  26  sqq.,  Eng.  trans.  p.  274,  which  must  have  been  composed  by  a 
Jew.  Nor  need  St.  Peter  be  taken  to  mean  that  all  his  readers  had 
joined  in  idol  worship.  The  phrase  forms  the  chief  argument  of 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  Gentile  readers. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  natural  supposition  is  that  among  the 
Asiatic  Christians  were  both  Gentiles  and  Jews,  and  that  St  Peter 
uses  words  that  touch  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  some¬ 
times  all  alike. 

4.  lv  J  ievll ovrai  .  .  .  pkaa^fiourrcs.  “  Wherein  they  are 
amazed  that  ye  run  not  with  them  into  the  same  pool  of  reckless¬ 
ness,  blaspheming.”  ’Ev  w,  “in  which  thing,”  “in  which  manner 
of  life”  (iv  do-c Aya'ats  ktA.),  should  be  taken  with  avvrpcxovTwv. 
The  reason  of  the  amazement  is  given  by  the  genitive  absolute,  and 
gevt&crOai  iv  nvi  is  hardly  a  possible  construction.  Just  below, 
iv.  12,  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  simple  dative.  E mfciv,  which 
properly  means  “  to  entertain  a  guest,”  is  used  in  later  Greek  in  the 
sense  of  “to  astonish”;  cf.  Acts  xvii.  20.  This  “amazement”  was 
a  fruitful  source  of  persecution.  The  Christians  were  compelled  to 
stand  aloof  from  all  the  social  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  the 
Gentiles  bitterly  resented  their  puritanism,  regarding  them  as  the 
enemies  of  all  joy,  and  therefore  of  the  human  race.  An  instructive 
passage  will  be  found  in  Minucius  Felix,  xii. 

expresses  the  blind  haste  of  the  wicked  man  who  rushes 
headlong  on  his  pleasure ;  cf.  Rom.  iii.  1 5,  “  their  feet  are  swift  to 
shed  blood.”  ’Aorom'a  (Eph.  v.  18 ;  Tit.  i.  6)  in  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic . 
iv.  1.  3)  is  opposed  to  <f>aS<o,  and  signifies  the  utter  recklessness  in 
expenditure  of  the  clkoXclcttos ,  who  has  lost  all  self-control.  A  good 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prodigal  Son.  ’Avd^vcm  (not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible)  means  “a  pouring  out,”  “effusion”; 
hence  any  broadening  of  water,  such  as  an  estuary  or  a  marsh,  caused 
by  the  overflow  of  a  river.  In  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  107,  “tenebrosa  palus 
Acheronte  refuso,”  Heyne  explains  refuso  by  ava xvOevros.  Kiihl 
refers  to  Aelian,  de  an .  xvi.  15,  and  Script,  graec.  apud  Luper.  in 
Uarpocr.  Suidas,  however,  gives  /^Aa/ceia,  c/cAvcm  as  synonyms,  as 
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if  the  word  had  taken  a  physical  meaning,  of  the  pouring  out  or 
loosening  of  fibre,  hence  of  “  dissoluteness.” 

/?Aa o-cj>r){jLovvTcs,  “  blasphemers  that  they  are,”  comes  with  great 
force  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  basis  for  the 
following  words.  BAout^/aciv  in  classical  Greek  has  a  weaker  and 
a  stronger  use,  of  calumniating  man  or  God ;  the  difference  lies,  not 
in  the  verb  itself,  but  in  the  object.  In  Tit.  iii.  2  it  means  merely 
“to  calumniate,”  but  it  is  always  a  stronger  word  than  KaraAaXeZv 
or  AoiSo/ociv,  and  brings  out  the  wickedness  of  calumny  (cf.  Rom. 
iii.  8;  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  x.  30;  1  Tim.  i.  20).  It  is  used  of  the  Jews 
who  reviled  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  39),  and  in  many  passages  means 
what  we  call  “blasphemy,”  contumely  against  God  (Matt.  ix.  3, 
xxvi.  65).  In  the  present  passage  the  run  of  the  sense  shows  that 
it  bears  this  stronger  meaning.  The  charges  made  by  the  heathen 
were  not  only  false,  but  turned  the  Christian  faith  into  impiety,  the 
Christian  virtue  into  vice,  and  involved  a  different  and  blasphemous 
idea  of  God. 

5.  01  dTroSwTouai  \6yov.  “  But  they  shall  give  account  to  Him 
that  is  ready  to  judge  quick  and  dead.”  For  the  sudden  vehement 
use  of  of,  compare  Rom.  iii.  8,  wv  to  KpCpa  ZvSlkov  icrru  'AttoSlSovcll 
Aoyov,  “to  render  an  account  to  a  master  or  judge,”  “to  stand 
trial,”  generally  with  the  implication  that  defence  is  not  easy  (Matt, 
xii.  36;  Luke  xvi.  2;  Acts  xix.  40;  Heb.  xiii.  17),  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Aoyov  atrcfv  or  StSomt  (iii.  15  above).  cEtoi/au$: 
the  Judge  is  ready ;  cf.  crwriqpiav  IroCp^v  aTroKaAv<j)9rjvai9  i.  5,  and 
rjyyiKc  just  below.  The  Judge  is  not  here  named.  Above,  i.  17, 
He  is  the  Father;  but  St.  Peter  connects  the  judgment  with  the 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  i.  13,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Chief  Shepherd,  v.  4. 

6.  cts  touto  yap  Kai  vcKpots  cuTiyycXiaGrj.  “For  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  gospel  was  preached  (not  only  to  living,  but)  also 
to  dead,  that,  after  they  had  been  judged  like  men  in  flesh,  they 
should  live  like  God  in  spirit.”  Tap  introduces  an  explanation  of 
the  words  immediately  preceding.  He  is  ready  to  judge  quick  and 
dead ;  for  soon  the  living  will  have  heard,  and  the  dead  have  already 
heard  the  gospel.  “Paratus  est  Judex;  nam  euangelio  praedicato 
nil  nisi  finis  restat,”  Bengel.  Ne/cpois  must  be  taken  in  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  word ;  they  were  dead  at  the  time  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made.  Further,  it  must  have  the  same  sense  as  in  £ujvras 
/cal  vtKpovs,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  include  all  the  dead,  not  merely 
those  who  perished  in  the  Flood.  EvT/yycAto-^7/  is  impersonal ;  but, 
if  St.  Peter  had  meant  that  the  agent  was  any  other  than  Christ, 
he  must  have  said  so  expressly.  The  difference  of  tense  in  KpiOwcrt, 
£a>crt,  makes  the  former  verb  antecedent  in  time  to  the  latter,  and 
the  sense  is  the  same  as  if  St.  Peter  had  written  Iva  /cpifla/rcs  £u ><n. 
Judgment  in  the  flesh  is  death  (cf.  the  passage  from  Enoch,  quoted 
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on  iii.  19  above,  where  the  Deluge  is  spoken  of  as  a  first  judgment 
to  be  followed  by  a  second,  “  when  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man 
will  be  revealed  unto  them”).  Death  is  that  penalty  which  all 
men  alike  must  pay.  Kara  has  the  same  force  as  in  i.  15.  Thus 
we  get  a  complete  antithesis,  KpiOSxri  answering  to  £akn,  Kara 
avOpuirovs  to  Kara  ©cov,  crap/a  to  TTveupaTL.  Life  like  God  in  Spirit 
is  blessed  life ;  the  object  of  the  preaching  was  the  salvation  of  the 
dead ;  but  St.  Peter  does  not  say,  and  probably  does  not  mean,  that 
the  object  was  in  all  cases  attained.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
God  will  not  judge  any  man  finally  till  the  whole  truth  has  been 
revealed  to  him.  If  this  interpretation  is  right,  the  “preaching” 
is  the  same  that  was  spoken  of  in  iii.  19,  but  the  audience  here 
includes  all  those  who  had  died  before  the  Descent  into  Hell, 
whether  saints  or  sinners;  for,  if  those  who  rjirti Orjarav  before  the 
Deluge  heard  the  Word,  those  who  were  disobedient  afterwards 
cannot  have  been  shut  out 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  has  been  much  debated.  Augustine, 
Cyril,  Bede,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  others  took  vtKpol  to  mean 
“  those  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,”  the  spiritually  dead, 
or  more  especially  the  Gentiles  (Matt  viii.  22;  Eph.  ii.  1;  Col. 
ii.  13) ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  St.  Peter  used  the  same 
word  twice,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  in  two  different  senses. 
Bengel  explained  vcKpoC  of  those  first  Christians  who  were  dead  in 
St  Peter’s  time,  giving  the  word  the  sense  of  “  those  who  are  now 
dead.”  This  explanation  was  suggested  by  his  belief  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Christ  to  have  preached  to  the  dead.  “  Quum  corpus  in 
morte  exuitur,  anima  uel  in  malam  uel  in  bonam  partem  plane  figitur. 
Euangelium  nulli  post  mortem  praedicatur.”  But  the  same  sense 
has  been  given  to  vutpoC  by  a  number  of  modem  commentators. 
Von  Soden  thinks  that  ver.  6  is  intended  as  a  comfort,  and  that 
St.  Peter  is  replying  to  a  difficulty  indirectly  suggested  by  his  words 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  God  will  soon  judge  both  quick  and 
dead.  “Yes,” the  Christian  reader  might  say,  “the  blasphemer  will 
have  his  recompense.  But  how  will  this  avail  our  friends  who  have 
died  in  the  midst  of  suffering?  ”  Even  for  them,  the  apostle  answers, 
the  thought  of  the  judgment  is  full  of  consolation ;  for  this  is  the 
very  reason  why  the  gospel  was  preached  to  our  departed  brethren, 
that  after  death  they  might  have  eternal  life.  This  explanation 
makes  our  passage  nearly  parallel  in  sense  to  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18, 
but  a  glance  at  St.  Paul’s  words  in  that  place  will  show  how  differ¬ 
ently  St.  Peter  must  have  expressed  himself,  if  this  had  been  his 
meaning.  Further,  on  this  hypothesis  he  would  surely  have  written 
Tot?  TeOvrjKocn  or  rots  KeKOLprjpcvoLs,  not  vtKpoh.  Hofmann  gives 
veAcpots  the  same  signification,  but  regards  the  verse  as  a  word  of 
menace,  making  yap  refer  to  fix .aar<f>r}p.ovvTes  ot  a7ro8a)C rovori  \6yov. 
In  this  case  the  sense  will  be,  “  Let  not  the  blasphemer  think  that, 
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if  he  escapes  punishment  in  this  life,  he  has  escaped  altogether. 
For  this  is  why  the  gospel  was  preached  to  those  who  are  now  dead 
in  order  that  (if  they  listened)  they  might  have  eternal  life  (but  if 
they  refused  to  listen,  might  heap  up  to  themselves  further  con¬ 
demnation).”  But  here  we  have  to  make  a  large  and  arbitrary 
parenthesis  to  get  the  sense  which  Hofmann  desires,  and  the 
objections  to  this  meaning  of  vc/cpois  remain. 

In  very  early  times  the  tvrjyyeXco-Or}  of  iv.  6  was  distinguished 
from  the  iicqpvge v  of  iii.  19  and  ascribed  not  to  Christ,  but  to  the 
apostles ;  see  Hermas,  Sim.  ix.  1 6.  5-7  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom .  vi.  6. 
45,  46.  This  view  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the  impersonality 
of  tvrjyyeXlo-Or],  and  is  quite  fanciful.  Further,  Hermas,  Clement, 
Irenaeus  (iv.  22.  1,  2),  and  Ignatius  (Magn.  ix.  3)  restrict  the 
preaching  to  the  just,  guided  probably  by  the  mention  of  the 
“saints”  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52.  But,  as  noticed  above,  the  use  of 
oL7r€i0rjcra(Tiv  in  iii.  20  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  in  St.  Peter’s 
belief  the  offer  was  made  to  all,  though  some  might  reject  the 
light  in  Hades,  as  many  do  reject  it  in  this  world. 

7.  irdnw  Be  to  t£Kos  tjyyuccK.  “  But  the  end  of  all  things  has 
drawn  near.”  The  “but”  introduces  a  new  train  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  judgment.  It  has  drawn  near, 
and  there  is  increased  need  for  watchfulness  and  prayer.  The  day 
is  near  (irotfirjv,  i.  5  ;  oAiyov  apr t,  i.  6 ;  tu>  Itoi/aos  c^ovn,  iv.  6 ;  cf. 
Jas.  v.  8;  Phil.  iv.  5;  Apoc.  xxii.  12).  It  is  nearer  than^it  was 
(Rom.  xii.  11),  but  it  is  not  imminent  ( ovk  ivio-rrjKtv,  2  Thess.  ii.  2) ; 
it  will  not  come  without  warning;  men  are  not  to  neglect  their 
duties,  or  fall  into  panic  terror.  There  is  a  close  similarity  here 
between  St.  Peter,  Mark  xiv.  38  ( yprjyoptLT c  kcu  Trpocrcdxccrflc),  and 
Luke  xxi.  36  (aypv7rv€LT€  8e  iv  7 ravrl  /cai/ou>  Sco/ievoi).  For  vyif/a re  cf. 
L  13,  v.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  6 ;  Luke  xxi.  34.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
St  Peter  says  nothing  about  the  signs  of  the  end.  Even  in  2  Peter, 
where  the  Parousia  is  so  immediately  in  question,  this  subject  is  not 
touched  except  in  so  far  as  the  Mockers  (2  Pet.  iii.  3)  belong  to  the 
Last  Days.  Neither  the  apostle  nor  his  readers  can  have  felt  any 
interest  in  these  speculations.  They  were  rife  at  Thessalonica. 
From  the  second  century  onwards,  there  were  repeated  attempts  to 
fix  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  world;  see  Alexandre,  Oracula  Sibyllina% 
ii.  p.  485  sqq. 

8.  Trp  cis  lauTous  dydinjv  cktch)  cxoktcs.  “Cherishing  love 
which  is  fervent  towards  one  another.”  *E Krevrj  is  marked  as  predi¬ 
cate  by  the  position  of  the  article.  “  Amor  iam  praesupponitur,  ut 
sit  uehemens  praecipitur,”  Bengel;  cf.  i.  22,  aXXrjXovs  dya^o-arc 
€kt€v tos.  Both  there  and  here  Kiihl  would  give  cktcv^s  the  sense  of 
“persistent.”  The  easy  rapid  connexion  of  the  following  sentences 
with  the  imperative  by  participle  and  adjective  cxovtcs,  ^tAd^cvot, 
SiaKQvovvTes  is  found  also  ii  1 S— iii.  8  above.  ’Aydmj  Cts  cawous  (to 
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yourselves  =  to  one  another ;  for  this  use  of  the  reflexive,  which  is 
not  unclassical,  see  Blass,  p.  169)  is  the  (^tXaScA^ta  of  ii.  22. 

dydm)  KaXu-irrei  tt\y)0os  ajjtapTiwi'.  “Charity  covers,”  or  “atones 
for  a  multitude  of  sins.”  In  Prov.  x.  12  the  LXX.  has  puaos  iyetpei 
vtiKOS ,  7r avras  8c  rovs  fir)  <f>iXov€iKovvTas  kolXvtttu  <f>iXia .  The  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  is,  “  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes,  but  love  covereth  all 
transgressions.”  St.  Peter’s  version  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than 
that  of  the  LXX.  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is  that,  while  hatred 
stirs  up  strife  by  dragging  the  faults  of  others  to  light,  charity  covers 
them  up  and  hides  them.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  sense 
here,  and  certainly  cannot  be  in  Jas.  v.  20,  6  imo-TpeiJ/as  apapmaXov 
Ik  TrXavrjs  oSov  avrov  auxrei  ij/vx^v  c/c  Oavdrov}  Kal  KaXvij/ei  7rXr)0os 
dpapriuiv.  In  this  latter  passage  “cover”  must  signify  “cover  from 
the  sight  of  God,”  “  make  atonement  for,” — a  sense  suggested  by 
Ps.  xxxi.  (xxxii.)  I,  p.aKapioi  &v  d<f)€6rj(ray  at  avo/uat  icat  wv  IitzkoXv- 
<f>0r)(T(iv  at  a/xaprtat,  and  other  passages  where  the  verb  Kipper  is  used 
(see  Cheyne,  Isaiah ,  ii.  p.  2 1  o,  n.) ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  St.  Peter  also.  The  love  of  Christ  covers  sins  (Luke  vii.  47) ; 
and  love  of  the  brethren,  flowing  as  it  does  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  secondary  atonement.  Brother 
becomes  a  Christ  to  brother,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  renews  the  great 
Sacrifice,  becomes  a  partaker  in  its  effects  and  a  channel  through 
which  the  effects  are  made  operative  for  others.  If  there  is  any 
connexion  here  between  St.  James  and  St.  Peter,  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  is  the  borrower,  for  the  connexion  of  his  phrase  with  the 
verse  of  Proverbs  can  only  be  made  clear  by  taking  the  phrase  of 
the  latter  as  a  help.  If  St.  Peter  had  not  first  written  aydirr)  KaXvTrrei 
7 rXrjOos  d/xaprtwv,  St.  James  never  could  have  said  that  he  who  con¬ 
verted!  a  sinner  KaXvij/e t  7 rXrjOos  d/xa/OTiwv. 

0.  <t>iXo^€^oi.  By  hospitality  is  not  meant  the  giving  of  feasts, 
but  the  reception,  entertainment,  and  relief  of  travellers.  Inns 
were  rare  and  little  used,  though  we  read  of  them  in  two  passages 
of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  ii.  7,  x.  34.  The  entertainment  of  strangers 
was  specially  enjoined  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxv.  35).  It  was  to  be 
practised  without  asking  questions,  for  thus  angels  might  be  enter¬ 
tained  unawares  (Heb.  xiii.  2) ;  but  became  a  stringent  obligation 
in  the  case  of  brethren,  especially  if  they  were  travelling  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  (Acts  x.  6,  xxi.  16),  and  injunctions  to  hospi¬ 
tality  are  frequent  (Rom.  xii.  13;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  v.  10;  Tit.  i.  85 
3  John  5).  Indeed,  without  a  liberal  practice  of  this  virtue,  the 
missions  of  the  Church  would  have  been  impossible. 

10.  cKaoros  KaOws  IXape  x<fyHO'JJia*  “As  each  hath  received  a 
gift  ministering  it  to  one  another.”  St.  Peter  does  not  speak  of 
miraculous  xaP^° 7*aTa>  of  healings,  or  miracles,  or  prophecy,  or 
discerning  of  spirits,  or  tongues,  or  interpretations  (1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10). 
Throughout  the  Epistle  he  lets  fall  no  word  to  show  that  these 
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extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  existed  among  the  Diaspora,  or  that 
he  himself  attached  any  importance  to  them.  Here,  where  the 
injunction  to  hospitality  so  closely  precedes,  it  would  seem  that 
money,  the  means  of  hospitality,  is  regarded  as  a  x^PL<r^a- 

otK.oyo|xoi.  St.  Paul  uses  “steward”  of  himself  (i  Cor.  iv.  i), 
and  of  the  Bishop  (Tit.  i.  7).  Here  every  Christian  is  a  steward. 
There  may  be  a  reference  to  Matt.  xxiv.  45,  where,  as  here,  the 
mention  of  the  good  steward  follows  immediately  on  that  of  the 
Second  Coming.  For  see  note  on  i.  6.  Xapis  is  here 

the  bounty  of  God,  of  which  the  xaP^arPiaTa  are  the  component 
parts. 

11.  €t  ns  XaXcT,  <&$  X<5yia  OeoG.  “  If  any  man  speak,  speaking  as 
the  oracles  of  God.”  The  article  is  omitted,  as  with  y pa^tf,  ii.  6 ; 
but,  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  mark  the  omission,  we  may 
translate  “as  oracles  of  God  speak,”  that  is  to  say,  “as  Scripture 
speaks,”  with  sincerity  and  gravity.  The  Christian’s  talk  is  to  be 
modelled  on  the  Bible.  The  verb  \a\uv  might  be  used  of  speaking 
with  tongues  or  of  prophecy  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  4),  but  not  without  a 
defining  addition.  Words  reveal  the  character,  and  should  always 
be  “words  of  grace,”  whether  addressed  to  the  heathen  (the  dTroAoyid 
of  iii.  15)  or  to  the  brethren.  We  may  compare  Jas.  iii. ;  Matt, 
xii.  37.  Aoyia  means  Scripture.  The  word  originally  signifies 
“oracles,”  and  was  borrowed  from  Greek  heathenism  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  Td  Aoyia  sometimes  means  specially  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  (Aristeas  in  Eus.  Praep.  Eu .  viii.  9.  27  ;  Acts  vii.  38  ; 
Philo  in  Eus.  AT.  E.  ii.  18.  5 ;  Basil,  de  S.  S.  xiii.  30).  Philo,  how¬ 
ever,  uses  Aoyia  or  xPV°'fx °'1  ah  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  only 
portion  of  Scripture  of  which  he  expressly  treats.  Ovk  ayvota  pbr 
ovv,  d)S  Travra  dal  xPy]<TPLOh  oaa  iv  rais  upats  fitfiXois  ycypa7rrai, 
XprjaOivTt s  81'  avrov — immediately  after  this  he  employs  the  word 
Aoyia,  Vita  Mosis ,  iii.  23  (ii.  163).  In  the  De  Praemiis  et  Poenis ,  1 
(ii.  408),  he  says  that  there  were  three  species  of  “  the  Aoyia  given 
by  the  prophet  Moses,”  the  cosmogonical,  the  historical,  and  the 
legislative.  When  he  speaks  of  “the  Aoyia  given  by  the  prophet 
Moses,”  he  implies  that  there  were  other  Aoyia  given  by  other 
prophets,  and  as  he  expressly  applies  the  word  “  oracles  ”  to  the 
narrative  portions  of  Scripture,  it  would  seem  that  the  Aoyia  in  his 
view  include  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible.  Though  he  deals  at  large 
only  with  the  Mosaic  books,  he  quotes  freely  from  the  historical 
books,  from  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Jonah, 
Zechariah.  In  Rom.  iii.  2  ;  Heb.  v.  12,  rd  Aoyia  means  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  As  Christian  writings  gained  currency  and  authority  the 
same  title  was  extended  to  them  ;  see  Clem.  Rom.  xiii.,  xix.,  liii., 
lxii.,  and  2  Clem.  xiii.  When  Polycarp  speaks  of  ra  Aoyia  tov  Kvpiov 
as  including  the  history  of  the  Resurrection  (Phil,  vii.),  he  means 
the  Gospels,  and  embraces  under  the  term  not  only  the  words  of 
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our  Lord,  but  the  narrative ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Adyta  Kupia/ca  was  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Papias  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii. 
39.  1,  1 6).  Ephrem  Syrus,  according  to  Photius,  divided  the  New 
Testament  into  KvpiaKa  Aoyta  and  dirooroAtKa  KYjpvyjxara ,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  earlier  writers  restricted  Aoyta  to  the  Gospels. 
Eusebius,  however,  uses  to  Ao'ytov  of  a  historical  passage  in  Acts 
(H.  E .  ii.  10.  1),  and  in  his  time  the  word  denotes  all  Holy  Scripture, 
Jewish  or  Christian.  Socrates  (H.  E.  iii.  20)  calls  the  prophecy 
that  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  should  be  left  upon  another  to 
tov  Xptorov  Aoytov,  the  “  oracle,”  or  “  prediction  ”  of  Christ.  This 
is  an  unusual  but  quite  proper  use  of  the  word.  The  meaning  of 
Aoyta  has  been  much  disputed :  the  reader  may  consult  Heinichen’s 
note  on  Eus.  H  E.  iii.  19.  15 ;  Lightfoot,  Essays  on  Supernatural 
Religion ,  p.  172  sqq. ;  Salmon,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
p.  98  sqq. ;  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung ,  pp.  486  sqq.,  492  sqq., 
and  the  Introductions  generally. 

The  R. V.  translates  our  passage,  “  If  any  man  speak,  speaking 
as  it  were  oracles  of  God,”  taking  Adyta  as  accusative ;  and  many 
commentators  follow  Bengel  in  this  mode  of  explaining  the  words. 
There  are,  however,  serious  objections  to  this  rendering.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  give  different  senses  to  d>s  after  hiaKovoxnnts  and 
after  AaAct:  in  the  former  case  it  will  represent  ut ,  in  the  latter 
quasi  or  tanquam.  But,  further,  what  tolerable  sense  can  be 
gathered  from  the  words  “as  it  were  oracles  of  God”?  Dean 
Alford,  who  follows  the  same  construction  as  R.V.,  thinks  that  the 
admonition  is  addressed  to  the  prophet,  and  that  what  St.  Peter 
means  is  that  the  prophet  “is  to  speak  what  he  does  speak  as 
God’s  sayings  (oracles),  not  as  his  own.”  But  AaAeiy  alone  cannot 
signify  \0XC1v  iv  wcu/jum,  and  who  would  exhort  a  prophet  to  speak 
as  if  his  utterances  were  not  his  own,  when  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  all  prophecy  ?  Or,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  teacher  is  meant, 
how  could  he  be  recommended  to  speak  quasi-oracles  ?  It  is  the 
very  thing  that  a  teacher  ought  to  avoid. 

cv  ti$  SiaKoyeu  All  Christians  are  “  ministers,”  as  was  the  Son 
of  Man  (Matt.  xx.  28,  xxiii.  11).  They  are  to  render  their  services 
not  by  way  of  patronage,  with  any  show  or  feeling  of  superiority, 
but  “as  of  strength  which  God  supplies,”  with  humble  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  all  their  power  of  doing  good  is  given  by  God.  ijs  is 
in  Attic  attraction ;  other  instances  will  be  found  in  Bruder. 

Iva  iv  iracri  $o£d£r]Tai  6  Ocos  81a  ’irjaou  Xpiorou.  On  the  apostolic 
doxologies  (Gal.  i.  5;  Rom.  xi.  36,  xvi.  27;  Phil.  iv.  20;  Eph.  iii. 
21;  1  Tim.  i.  17,  vi.  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  21;  1  Pet.  iv. 
11,  v.  11  :  2  Pet.  iii.  18;  Jude  25  ;  Apoc.  i.  6,  v.  13,  vii.  12)  see 
Westcott,  Hebrews ,  p.  464 ;  Bingham,  xiv.  2.  1 ;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol. 
v.  42.  7.  Glory  is  given  to  God  “  through  Christ  ”  in  three  (Rom. 
xvi.  27 ;  1  Pet  iv.  11 ;  Jude  25 ;  so  also  in  Clem.  Rom.  lviii.).  In 
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later  times  this  became  an  Arian  watchword ;  see  Basil,  de  S,  S.  i.  3 ; 
Socrates,  i.  21 ;  Theodore t,  ii.  23. 

t  luriv  yJ  8o£a.  The  collocation  of  the  words  is  rightly  considered 
by  Hofmann  and  von  Soden  to  show  that  the  doxology  is  addressed 
to  Christ,  as  are  those  in  2  Tim.  iv.  18 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  Apoc.  i.  6. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  serious  writer  would  lay  himself 
open  to  misunderstanding  on  so  grave  a  point,  when  by  merely 
throwing  back  the  words  &d  Tt/o-ov  Xpicrrov  he  could  have  prevented 
all  possibility  of  mistake.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  Heb.  xiiL 
20,  21.  The  Christian  doxologies,  except  that  in  2  Pet.  iii.  18  (for 
the  Jewish  form  see  i.  3),  end  with  Amen.  Our  Lord  used  this 
word,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Himself,  to  affirm  His  own  utterances, 
not  those  of  another  person ;  and  this  usage  was  adopted  by  the 
Church.  See  Dalman,  IVorte  Jesu ,  p.  185.  Dr.  Chase  says  that 
the  addition  of  Amen  marks  the  formula  as  liturgical,  The  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  Early  Churchy  p.  170. 

12.  jxr)  .  .  .  cus  £^ou  ufUK  <7Vjmj3curoi'Tos.  “  Be  not 

amazed  by  the  fiery  trial  in  your  midst,  since  it  is  sent  to  prove 
you,  as  though  some  amazing  thing  were  happening  to  you.” 
Ilvpams  is  used  Apoc.  xviii.  9,  18,  of  the  conflagration  which 
devours  Babylon.  Here,  however,  the  allusion  is  to  the  fire  by 
which  gold  is  tested,  and  the  word  is  probably  taken  from  Prov. 
xxvii.  21,  Sokl/juov  apyvpia>  Kai  XPV(r$  wvpoxris :  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  (xvii.)  3, 
€7rvp<o<ra5.  See  i.  7  above.  What  St.  Peter  desires  to  bring  out  is 
not  so  much  the  fierceness  of  the  heat  and  the  pain,  as  the  refining 
power  of  fire.  “Trial  by  fire”  would  perhaps  be  a  belter  transla- 
tion  than  “fiery  trial.”  On  £€vi£co-0ai  see  iv.  4.  The  participle 
ytvofiivy  without  article  is  adverbial. 

13.  xaiptTe.  Even  now  the  Christian  may  rejoice  in  the  thought 
that  he  is  a  partaker  in  the  sufferings  of  his  Master ;  but  dyaAAtWis, 
exultation,  rapture,  is  reserved  for  the  Revelation.  Compare  i.  6-9. 
“  Partake  in  suffering  ”  is  a  phrase  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Christian  not  only  suffers  like  Christ,  but  that  his  sufferings  produce 
in  their  degree  the  same  result  as  Christ’s.  The  same  thought,  as 
von  Soden  points  out,  is  involved  in  the  section  iii.  17-iv.  6. 

14.  cl  Iv  d^opum  XpioroS  paicdpioi.  “  If  ye  are  re¬ 

proached  in  (in  the  matter  of,  for,  or,  possibly,  by)  the  Name  of 
Christ,  blessed  are  ye.”  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  here  to 

Matt.  V.  II,  12,  p/lKapLOL  €CTT€  QTOLV  OV€l$l<TU)<Tl  VpLOLS  KCLl  SlCO^OXTt,  KCU 
eiiruHTi  7rav  'jrovrjpov  KaO *  v/a aiv  i/^evSo/Aeroi  ev€K€v  ip.ov,  Xaipere  kcli 
ayaAAiac r0c.  For  p.aKapioi  see  note  on  iii.  14.  This  is  the  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  ovoixa  Xpicrrov  occurs.  Else¬ 
where  we  find  ovop. a  Kvptov,  ’I^crov,  *lrjcrov  Xpicrov,  rov  XvpCov  ’I r)crov 
Xpicrrov,  rov  Kvpiov  *1  rjaov,  rov  Kvpiov  fjp,& v  'I^crov  Xpicrrov .  St.  Peter 
constantly  uses  “Christ”  alone;  but  there  is  a  special  reason  for 
his  doing  so  here,  where  he  is  leading  up  to  “  Christian.”  Suffering 
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for  the  Name  5s  a  common  phrase,  cf.  Matt.  xix.  29;  Acts  v.  41, 
ix.  1 6,  xxi.  1 3.  The  most  serious  and  pressing  form  of  suffering  as 
yet  is  reproach,  not  imprisonment  or  death,  cf.  ii.  12. 

on  to  tt]s  8<$£t)s  .  .  .  dmiraucTcu.  “  Because  the  Spirit  of  glory 
and  of  God  resteth  upon  you.”  The  phrase  is  from  Ps.  xi.  2,  kclI 
avairaveTai  eV  avrov  irvevfia  tov  ©€ov.  The  article  is  repeated  with 
great  emphasis,  “  the  Spirit  of  glory,  yes,  the  Spirit  of  God.”  He 
is  the  Spirit  who  enables  us  to  glorify  God  through  suffering.  He 
rests  upon  the  Christian  as  the  Shechinah  rested  on  the  tabernacle, 
and  brings  a  foretaste  (cf.  xaP$  i.  8)  of  that  glory  which 

is  fully  given  at  the  Revelation.  The  Spirit  of  glory  is  a  spirit  of 
power ;  through  this  power  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  puts  his 
adversaries  to  shame  (iii.  16),  and  his  words  are  unanswerable. 
Aofa  is  here  selected  as  the  attribute  of  the  Spirit,  because  of  the 
preceding  oveiM&o-Oe :  the  Spirit  turns  reproach  into  glory.  St. 
Peter  cannot  mean  “  the  temper  of  glory  and  of  God” ;  see  note  on 
iii.  4.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  by  Spirit  he  means  spiritual  being  or  ghost. 
How  he  would,  if  challenged  on  the  point,  have  distinguished  the 
Ghost  (i.  2),  the  Ghost  of  Christ  (i.  11),  the  Ghost  of  God,  is  not 
easy  to  say,  but  we  must  allow  the  chain  of  later  belief  its  due 
weight 

15.  ws  <(>ok€U9,  ^  KX&mjs,  jcaKOTroids,  ^  <2>s  dWorpioeTriaKOTros. 
“As  a  murderer,  or  a  thief,  or  an  evil-doer,  or  as  meddling  with 
things  forbidden.”  ndc rx^v  is  simply  “to  suffer”;  the  verb  does 
not  define  the  nature  of  the  suffering,  nor  the  manner,  whether  by 
legal  process  or  otherwise,  in  which  it  is  inflicted.  <E>ovcv5,  a 
murderer,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  We  are  not  to  dis¬ 
cern  here  an  allusion  to  the  charges  of  child-slaying  and  canni¬ 
balism  brought  against  Christians  at  a  later  date.  A  Christian 
might  quite  well  be  guilty  of  murder.  The  times  were  wild,  and 
conversions  must  often  have  been  imperfect.  According  to 
Apollonius,  one  Alexander,  a  Montanist,  was  condemned  for 
brigandage  (Eus.  H \  E.  v.  18.  9).  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  of 
a  favourite  disciple  of  St.  John  who  became  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers ;  XrjcrTapxos  rjv  fiiaioTaros,  pttat^ovwTaro?,  ^aAc7rajraT09, 
Q.  D .  S .  42.  There  were  men  in  the  Apostolic  Church  who  had 
been  KAc7rrat,  and  were  still  in  danger  of  falling  back  into  evil  ways, 
see  1  Cor.  vi.  10 ;  Eph.  iv.  28.  For  kolkottolos  see  note  on  ii.  12. 

aAAoTptoe7rto-K07ros  is  a  word  not  found  elsewhere,  and  probably 
coined  by  St.  Peter.  How  easily  it  could  be  formed  is  shown  by 
the  passage  quoted  by  Zahn  from  Epictetus,  iii.  22.  97,  ov  yap  ra 
aAAoTpia  7ro\v7rpayjJLOvd  (6  kvvlkos),  orav  ra  avOp^mva  i7ncrK07r jj.  The 
exact  meaning  is  not  certain,  but,  as  the  compound  must  signify 
“  one  who  busies  himself  about  ra  aAAorpta,”  we  can  classify  and 
compare  the  different  senses  which  are  possible. 

1.  dAAorpio?  may  mean  “  that  which  belongs  to  another,”  and 
12 
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has  been  supposed  to  refer  (a)  to  other  peopled  money, — hence 
the  Vulgate  has  alienorum  appetitor\  Calvin  and  Beza,  alieni  cupidus . 
But  €7rio7co7ros  can  hardly  mean  “  one  who  covets,” — ( b )  to  other 
people’s  affairs  generally.  Thus  in  Tertullian,  Scorpiace ,  12,  the 
old  Latin  version  has  alieni  speculator ;  A.V.  “a  busybody”;  R.V. 
“  a  meddler  in  other  men’s  matters.”  In  this  way  we  get  a  tenable 
sense  for  c7rto-Aco7ros,  but  meddlesomeness  seems  a  trivial  offence  to 
be  ranked  in  such  a  list  as  that  given  here.  Yet  7roXv7rpaypLoavvrj 
was  regarded  as  a  high  social  misdemeanour,  and  a  Christian  might 
give  great  offence  by  ill-timed  protests  against  common  social 
customs,  such  as  the  use  of  garlands,  or  of  “  meat  offered  to  idols  ” 
at  dinner  parties.  The  word  might  even  be  so  understood  as  to 
convey  a  reproof  of  all  needless  defiance  of  paganism,  such  as  that 
of  the  Christian  who  would  strike  with  his  stick  the  statue  of  a  god 
in  the  open  market-place;  see  Origen,  contra  Celsum ,  vii.  36,  62, 
viii.  35,  38,  39,  41;  Minucius  Felix,  8;  Tert.  de  Idol,  n;  ad 
uxorem, ,  ii.  5  ;  Prudentius,  7repl  <ttc</>.  iii.  130.  The  Church  always 
discouraged  these  extravagances  of  zeal. 

2.  aWorpios  may  also  mean  that  which  is  “  foreign  to  a  man’s 
character,”  and  from  this  point  of  view,  again,  two  different  explana¬ 
tions  are  possible.  («)  The  Christian  may  here  be  warned  against 
conduct  which  “  does  not  befit  him  as  a  citizen.”  *A\korpioTrpayeiv 
(see  Liddell  and  Scott)  was  used  like  7rokv7rpayfioveiv  in  a  political 
sense  ( =  nouas  res  moliri).  It  is  just  possible  that  St.  Peter  is  here 
admonishing  his  readers  against  sedition,  and  repeating  in  another 
form  the  advice  given  above,  ii.  13. 

Under  this  head  will  fall  the  explanation  given  by  Professor 
Ramsay  ( Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ,  pp.  293  note ,  348  note), 
who  thinks  “  that  the  word  refers  to  the  charge  of  tampering  with 
family  relationships,  causing  disunion  and  discord,  rousing  discon¬ 
tent  and  disobedience,  and  so  on.” 

( b )  But  it  seems  best  to  understand  tikkorpios  as  referring  to 
things  “  which  do  not  befit  a  Christian.”  The  word  is  constantly 
used  in  the  LXX.  for  “  outlandish,”  “  unlawful,”  “  heathen,”  thus 
we  have  €>eol  akkorpioi  frequently ;  irvp  akkorptov,  Lev.  x.  1 ;  Num. 
iii.  4;  iSicrpLara  akkorpia,  Sir.  xl.  29;  cf.  Justin,  Trypho>  30,  a  ccrriv 
akkorpia  rrjs  0eocre/?€ias  tov  ®cou.  There  were  many  trades  which 
the  heathen  themselves  regarded  as  disgraceful,  those  of  the  lanista , 
the  leno ,  the  histrio ,  and  so  on.  Almost  all  trades  were  intimately 
allied  with  heathenism  ;  every  object  might  be  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  (Tert.  de  Idol.  3).  A  Christian  might  even  be  a  ?nathe- 
maticus  (Tert.  de  Idol.  9) :  indeed  there  were  innumerable  ways  in 
which  he  might  be  drawn  into  the  gravest  inconsistencies,  and 
many  so-called  Christians  lived  half-heathen  lives,  as  we  learn 
from  Hermas  and  Tertullian.  Such  conformity  to  heathen  customs 
would  bring  upon  the  Christian  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  or  cowardice, 
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and  this  charge  carries  with  it  penalties  which  the  pagans  would 
take  delight  in  making  as  severe  as  possible. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  meanings  given  under  (2)  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  and  may  possibly  all  be  right.  The  repetition 
of  d)s  before  dAAoTpioe7ricr/co7ros  seems  to  show  that  St.  Peter  is  not 
adding  another  offence,  but  summing  up  all  possible  offences  in  a 
comprehensive  et  cetera .  “  Neither  as  murderer,  nor  thief,  nor  evil¬ 

doer  generally,  nor,  in  a  word,  as  a  bad  Christian.”  The  movement 
of  thought  is  from  particular  to  general,  from  special  crimes  to  all 
lawlessness  and  immorality,  and  from  this  again  to  all  actions  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  still  wider  rule  of  the  faith. 

16.  cl  Sc  ws  Xpioriayos.  “  But  if  he  suffers  as  a  Christian,  let 
him  not  be  ashamed.”  K  has  xp^oriavos,  B  xP€LarTL avos.  Possibly 
we  might  translate  “as  a  Christite  ,”  or  “as  a  Chrestian ,”  for  it  may 
be  that  St.  Peter  uses  the  word  here  as  a  nickname  given  to  the 
“brethren”  by  Gentile  scorn.  If  it  had  been  in  common  use 
among  the  members  of  the  Church,  St.  Paul  could  hardly  have 
avoided  some  reference  to  the  fact  in  1  Cor.  i.  13.  The  name 
Christian  was  first  given  to  the  brethren  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26), 
probably  at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  notices  its  emergence,  during 
the  year  which  St.  Paul  spent  in  that  city  (about  a.d.  43).  A 
Gentile  Church  had  been  formed  there  by  Barnabas  and  Paul;  this 
new  development  would  excite  attention,  and  the  word  was  coined 
probably  by  the  Gentile  Antiochenes  who  were  notorious  for  their 
factions,  biting  tongues,  and  ingenuity  in  framing  party  epithets. 
The  Jewish  nickname  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  was  Nafwpatot 
(Acts  xxiv.  5).  The  word  Christian  is  of  Latin  formation;  it  is 
made  upon  the  analogy  of  many  party  names  which  appeared 
during  the  civil  wars,  Sudani,  Mariani,  Caesariani,  Pompeiani,  and 
so  on.  But  this  Roman  fashion  had  been  caught  up  by  the 
Greeks  ;  thus  in  the  Gospels  we  find  'HpwSiavoi.  St.  Luke’s  words, 
“  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch,”  imply  that 
the  name  rapidly  became  current,  and  it  was  used  by  Agrippa 
(Acts  xxvi.  28).  By  a.d.  64  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  populace  in 
Rome  (Tac.  Ann .  xv.  44;  Suet.  Nero ,  16),  and  possibly  it  is  to  be 
found  among  some  mutilated  and  obscure  words  scribbled  on  a 
wall  in  Pompeii  before  a.d.  79  (a  facsimile  of  them  will  be  found 
in  Aubd,  Histoire  de  vAglise, ,  i.  p.  417).  By  the  time  of  Ignatius 
it  had  been  completely  accepted  by  the  Church  (Eph.  xi.  14; 
Rom.  iii. ;  Polycarp,  vii.).  Either  it  had  lost  its  original  reproach, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  other  nicknames,  such  as  Whig 
and  Tory,  or  it  was  embraced  for  the  very  reason  that '"it  had  not 
lost  it. 

The  true  original  form  of  the  nickname  is  doubtful.  Professor 
Blass,  following  the  authority  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  (which  gives  the 
same  spelling  in  both  passages  of  Acts  and  here),  thinks  that  it 
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was  Chrestianus .  Chrestus  (Good)  was  a  proper  name  familiar  to 
Gentile  ears  (it  is  found  thirteen  times  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, ,  and  in  Suetonius,  Claudius ,  25,  we  find  “impulsore 
Chresto  ”),  while  Christus  was  an  unknown  word.  Chrestianus  was 
certainly  in  common  use  among  the  Gentiles  (Justin,  Apol.  i.  5  5 ; 
Tert.  Apol .  3),  but  Tertullian  implies  that  this  form  was  not 
universal.  Lactantius  (/.  D .  i.  4)  ascribes  it  to  ignorance,  but  this 
does  not  touch  the  point.  It  is  very  possible  that  Professor  Blass  is 
right;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  difference  of 
sound  between  Xpwmaro 9,  Xpr}crriav6%  and  XpeiorTtavos  (the  reading 
of  B)  would  be  imperceptible,  and  that  the  two  latter  spellings  may 
be  merely  instances  of  Etacism.  Theories  have  been  built  upon 
this  interesting  word  affecting  both  the  date  of  1  Peter  and  the 
historical  character  of  Acts.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  term  “  Christian  ”  originated  in  Rome  not  before  the 
time  of  Trajan.  The  reader  will  find  the  literature  on  the  subject 
given  in  the  article  on  Christian  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible . 

alo-xuy&rGw.  If  St  Peter  had  been  preparing  his  readers  for 
martyrdom  he  must  have  used  much  stronger  language ;  cf.  Heb. 
x.  38,  39>  35—37,  xii.  4.  The  sufferings  which  a  Christian 

may  have  to  undergo  do  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  beyond  reproach 
and  insult  (ovciSi£co-0ai),  or  cause  any  worse  trial  than  false  shame 
and  moral  cowardice,  which,  though  grave  sins,  do  not  need  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 

8o£a££ra)  81  tSk  0c8k  Ik  tw  oKOficm  touto).  “  But  let  him  glorify 
God  in  this  name  (the  name  of  Christian).”  K  L  P,  other  later  MSS., 
and  Theophylact  have  iv  r<3  pipu  tovtu  (cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  10,  ix.  3). 
Hence  A.V.  and  some  commentators  translate  “on  this  behalf.” 
But  the  true  reading  is  no  doubt  ovo/mrt,  and  ovopa.  can  only  be 
rendered  “name.”  In  Mark  ix.  41  the  R.V.  translates  iv  ovopx. m 
on  XpLcrrov  lore,  “  because  ye  are  Christ’s,”  but  the  A.V.  correctly 
has  “  in  my  name  because  ye  belong  to  Christ.”  There  is  no  other 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  ovopa  can  mean  “reason”  or 
“account,”  nor  does  the  word  appear  to  possess  this  sense  in 
Greek.  In  Latin  hoc  nomine  (a  phrase  derived  from  the  names  or 
headings  in  a  ledger)  sometimes  means  “  on  this  account  ” ;  but  we 
must  not  confuse  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  without  authority. 

8o£a£era)  is  in  strong  antithesis  to  alar^wicrOa)  as  So£a  to  ovctSos 
just  above.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Spirit  of  glory  rests  upon 
the  Christian.  For  the  union  of  glory  and  suffering  cf.  i.  n. 

17.  on  6  Kcupos.  “  For  it  is  the  time  appointed  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  begin  with  the  household  of  God.”  It  is  best  to  supply 
simply  icrrC :  after  the  neuter  verb  the  article  may  be  used  with  a 
definite  predicate,  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  ei  <ri>  cl  6  Xpio-ro?,  o  vto?  tov 
0£ov,  and  Mark  xiii.  33,  OVK  otSare  yap  7rorc  o  xatpo?  ccmv.  Kpipa 

is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  k/hW,  cf.  Acts  xxiv.  25 ;  Heb.  vi.  2 ; 
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Apoc.  xx.  4.  Verbals  in  -pux  and  -ots  not  infrequently  interchange 
meanings,  for  instance  oif/ is  and  opafia.  The  oikos  ©cou  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  the  oikos  7rveu/xartK09  of  ii.  15.  What  St.  Peter  means 
here  is  the  household  or  family,  Christians  considered  not  as  living 
stones,  but  as  stewards,  ministers,  servants.  But  why  does  he  say 
that  judgment  begins  with  or  from  the  household  of  God? 
Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Luke  xix.), 
where,  after  the  good  and  bad  servants  have  been  dealt  with, 
sentence  is  pronounced  upon  “the  enemies.”  There  is  no 
apparent  reference  to  a  First  and  Second  Resurrection  (1  Thess. 

iv.  17;  1  Cor.  xv.  23;  Apoc.  xx.  4,  5).  Alford  finds  a  reference 
to  Jer.  xxv.  15  sqq. ;  Zeph.  i.  ii.,  and  other  passages  where  the 
prophet  sees  the  day  of  the  Lord  coming  first  to  Jerusalem,  and 
then  passing  on  in  a  widening  circle  to  the  whole  earth.  But  none 
of  these  passages  expresses  distinctly  the  idea  that  the  chosen  people 
will  be  judged  first  and  the  heathen  afterwards.  The  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  are  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  final  judgment ;  so  Bengel  says,  “  Unum  idemque 
est  iudicium  a  tempore  euangelii  per  apostolos  praedicati  usque  ad 
iudicium  extremum.”  Thus  the  on  with  which  the  verse  begins 
seems  to  introduce  a  second  reason  for  steadfastness.  The  first  lies 
in  Sofa£€To> :  the  second  is  that  this  wdpaxris  is  the  immediate  pre¬ 
liminary  to  salvation  or  deliverance.  Hence  they  may  commit 
their  souls  to  God  in  unshaken  confidence.  Thus  the  words  of 
menace  are  parenthetical  and  secondary.  Kiihl  thinks  that  the 
a7r€i0owT€s,  here  and  in  ii.  8,  are  the  Jews  whom  the  apostle  judges 
more  severely  than  the  heathen,  supposing  that  ii.  11,  12,  iii. 
14-16  refer  especially  to  the  latter.  But  we  have  a  similar  flash 
of  denunciation  in  ot  dbi-oSioo-ovo-i  \6yov,  iv.  5,  which  certainly  is 
pointed  at  the  heathen. 

18.  €i  6  SiKaios.  See  iii.  12,  14.  To  St.  Peter  as  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Strom .  vi.  6.  47,  81/caios  Sikcliov  Kado  Stkaios  icrnv  ov 
Siafa'pct.  Christian  righteousness  “exceeds”  that  of  Jews  (Matt. 

v.  20),  but  is  essentially  of  the  same  character.  The  righteous  is 
“  hardly  saved  ”  because  he  “  comes  out  of  much  tribulation,”  Apoc. 
vii.  14.  If  they  have  been  safely  led  through  this  ordeal  the  final 
judgment  brings  not  dread  but  dyaAAtWts  (iv.  13).  The  words  are 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  Prov.  xi.  31.  The  Hebrew  original  is, 
“  Behold,  the  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth  :  how 
much  more  the  wicked  and  the  sinner.” 

19.  <5<rr€  Ktu.  The  words  pick  up  the  thread  ot  consolation, 
which  has  been  tangled  for  a  moment  by  the  sudden  thought  of  the 
sinners  and  their  doom.  There  is  some  question  whether  the  #cat 
should  be  taken  with  ot  tt do-xovrcs  or  with  7rapart0cor0wow,  but  the 
latter  course  seems  the  better.  Translate,  “  Wherefore  also  let  them 
that  suffer  commit”  The  imperative  introduces  a  new  injunction. 
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Let  them  not  only  glorify,  but  also  trust  God.  For  Kara  to  Oekrjp. a 
tov  0eov,  cf.  iii.  7.  n«jTa>  ktIo-tt /,  “  to  a  faithful  Creator,”  may  be  a 
reminiscence  of  the  prayer  of  Jonathan  in  2  Macc.  i.  24,  which 
begins,  Kupi€,  Kvpic  o  ®co?,  6  7rdvra)v  KTLcrrrjs,  The  epithet  ttiotos  is 
selected,  because  of  the  trust  implied  in  Trapariflecrflwcrai/,  the  title 
Creator,  because  it  involves  power  which  is  able,  and  love  which  is 
willing  to  guard  His  creatures.  That  St.  Peter,  speaking  to 
Christians,  should  have  here  given  this  name  to  God,  instead  of 
Father  or  Saviour,  shows  in  a  striking  way  how  deeply  the  Old 
Testament  affected  his  thoughts.  The  word  ktIotqs  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  used  of  God,  not  only  by 
Philo,  de  Somn.  i.  16  (i.  634),  but  by  Clement  of  Rome,  xix.  2  ; 
Aristides,  Apology ,  xv.,  xvii. ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dindorf, 
vol.  iii.  p.  507.  The  love  of  God  displayed  in  creation  is  used  by 
St.  Paul  as  an  argument  in  addresses  to  heathen,  Acts  xiv.  15, 
xvii.  25  ;  cf.  also  Rom.  i.  20 ;  but  the  nearest  parallel  to  St.  Peter’s 
phrase  will  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  vi.  26  sqq. 

TrapanO^crOcacraK.  “Let  them  commit  their  souls,”  or  rather 
“  deposit  them  in  safe  keeping.”  Cf.  Ps.  xxx.  (xxxi.)  5,  eh  x€*P*9  aov 
irapaO^aropat  to  irvevpa  jjlov  :  Luke  xxiii.  46.  HapariOecrOaL  is  used  in 
the  classics  of  giving  one’s  money  into  the  safe  keeping  of  a  friend. 
In  days  when  there  were  no  banks  this  was  constantly  done  by 
people  going  on  a  long  journey,  and  such  a  deposit  (7 rapaO^Krj, 
'irapaKaTaO'qKT])  was  regarded  as  entailing  a  peculiarly  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  none  could  violate  or  think  of  violating  without  the 
deepest  guilt.  See  the  story  of  Glaucus,  son  of  Epicydes,  Herod, 
vi.  86.  The  use  of  the  verb  is  illustrated  by  Acts  xiv.  23,  % rapeOevTo 
clvtovs  rw  Kvpup  eh  ov  7re7ri<TTevK€io‘av  :  XX.  32,  Traparidepai  vpas  t<3 
®€(3 :  1  Tim.  i.  1 8,  Tavrrjv  ttjv  7rapayye\iav  TraparCOepal  crot :  2  Tim. 
ii.  2,  ravra  irapdOov  Trurrots  av0p(t>7roi<s :  in  the  last  passage  the  de¬ 
positaries  are  to  be  ttiotoi,  14  trusty,”  and  probably  in  the  first  eh 
ov  7T€7ri<rT€VKaow  is  “on  whom  they  had  trusted.”  The  noun 
TrapaOrjKr}  is  found  i  Tim.  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  L  12,  14;  in  all  these 
places  TrapaKaraOrjKT]  occurs  as  a  variant. 

lv  dyafloTToua.  Well-doing,  diligent  obedience  in  the  midst  of 
suffering  is  the  sign  of  trust.  St.  Peter  does  not  seem  to  be 
thinking  of  Quietism,  but  his  words  form  a  barrier  against  that  form 
of  error. 

V.  1.  Trp€crPuT^pou9  ovv  iv  ujuk  irapaKaXu.  “  The  presbyters 
therefore  among  you  I  exhort.”  The  reading  here  given  is  that  of 
A  B,  which  is  followed  by  the  great  textual  critics ;  KLP  and 
other  authorities  omit  ovv :  K  has  irpearfivTepov<}  ovv  tov?  ev  vpiv : 
KLP,  the  bulk  of  the  later  MSS.,  the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  and  Syriac, 
and  some  Fathers  have  7rpeo-/3vT€povs  rows  iv  vplv.  It  seems  highly 
doubtful  whether  we  should  read  ovv ,  or  tovs,  or  ovv  tovs.  Ow 
introduces  some  special  applications  of  the  general  exhortation  just 
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given.  The  omission  of  the  article  appears  to  have  no  significance. 
If  it  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  translation  will  be  “I  exhort 
presbyters,”  “  such  as  are  presbyters.”  It  has  been  so  pressed  as  to 
give  the  meaning  “  presbyters,  if  there  are  any  ” ;  and  so  to  imply  a 
doubt  in  St.  Peter’s  mind  whether  these  officials  existed  in  all  the 
Churches  addressed;  but  this,  as  von  Soden  points  out,  is  im¬ 
possible  in  view  of  iii.  1,  where  ywat/ccs  cannot  mean  “  wives,  if 
there  are  any.”  It  seems  evident  from  the  words  which  follow  that 
these  personages  possessed  considerable  authority,  and  were  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  officials.  Age  is  still  a  general  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  office ;  the  original  sense  of  elder  is  not  quite  extinct. 
But  TrpecrfivTepos  is  distinctly  used  not  only  as  an  official  designation, 
but  as  a  personal  title  (here  and  in  2  and  3  John),  and  it  is  better  to 
mark  this  fact  by  translating  it  presbyter  or  priest,  just  as  it  is 
better  to  render  Ittio-kottos  by  bishop  in  Philippians  or  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  but  by  overseer  in  Acts  and  1  Peter. 

We  read  of  presbyters  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xi.  30 ;  they  were 
ordained  kclt  iKKXrjcriav  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  First  Mission 
Journey,  Acts  xiv.  23;  and  they  existed  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xx.  17. 
Presbyters  receive  the  money  brought  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 
by  Barnabas  and  Saul,  Acts  xi.  30;  apostles,  presbyters,  and 
brethren  form  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  23  ;  the 
presbyters  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  Council  that  the  Decree 
was  attributed  to  apostles  and  presbyters  alone,  Acts  xvi.  4. 
Presbyters  of  Ephesus  were  summoned  to  Miletus  by  St.  Paul  as 
representatives  of  their  Church,  Acts  xx.  17;  they  knew  the 
apostle’s  doctrine,  ibid.  21 ;  were  his  natural  defenders,  ibid.  26, 
34 ;  had  been  made  “  overseers  ”  over  the  flock  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  “  shepherd  ”  the  Church,  ibid.  28 ;  with  a  special  view  to  keeping 
out  erroneous  doctrines;  the  “shepherd”  is  to  resist  the  “wolf,” 
ibid.  29. 

In  these  passages  the  presbyter  appears  as  treasurer,  member  of 
the  Church  parliament,  ambassador,  shepherd ;  as  teacher,  as  exer¬ 
cising  some  kind  of  authority  in  faith  and  discipline,  as  deriving 
his  power  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  ordained  (x€P0T0V€ by  the 
apostles;  and  we  gather  also  that  there  were  as  a  rule  many 
presbyters  in  each  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Gentile  Church  of  Antioch,  about  the 
year  45  a.d.,  prophets  and  teachers  (it  has  been  supposed  on  the 
insufficient  ground  of  the  repeated  tc  that  Barnabas,  Symeon,  and 
Lucius  belong  to  the  former  class,  Manaen  and  Saul  to  the  latter) 
minister  (XeiTovpyovo-c)  to  the  Lord,  and  receive  a  special  mandate 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  set  apart  (afopl&iv)  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
mission  work,  Acts  xiii.  1-3.  But  neither  this  passage  (see  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  44)  nor  Acts  xv.  32  forms  an  exception  to  the  statement 
that  in  Acts  the  prophet  is  one  who  sees  visions,  utters  predictions, 
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or  delivers  to  the  Church  special  revealed  and  occasional  mandates, 
and  whose  province  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  presbyter. 

In  James,  i  Peter,  the  Johannine  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
the  presbyter  appears  to  hold  the  same  position  as  in  Acts.  In 
James  he  is  called  in  by  the  sick  that  he  may  pray  over  them  and 
anoint  them,  v.  14 ;  in  the  Apocalypse  four  and  twenty  presbyters 
sit  round  the  throne,  as  in  later  times  we  find  them  sitting  in  a 
semicircle  round  the  altar.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  presbyter 
is  not  mentioned  except  in  1  Timothy  and  Titus,  when  he  is 
identified  with  the  bishop,  and  teaching  is  one  of  his  functions, 
1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  9.  The  bishop  appears  also  with  the  deacon 
in  the  address  of  Philippians,  but  the  presbyter  is  not  mentioned  in 
that  Epistle. 

npecr/?vrepos  is  a  familiar  official  designation  among  the  Jews, 
and  denotes  a  member  of  the  local  fiovXrj  or  o-vveBpiov  which  ad¬ 
ministered  the  local  affairs  of  towns  or  villages,  and  acted  in 
particular  as  a  judicial  body  (Deut.  xix.  12;  Judg.  viii.  14;  Matt 
x.  17).  Such  local  courts  existed  throughout  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  and  consisted  usually  of  at  least  seven  elders  with  two 
Levites  to  act  as  officers.  Some  of  the  seven  were  priests  (Schiirer, 
Jewish  People  in  Ti?ne  of  Jesus  Christy  Eng.  trans.  ii.  1,  p.  150  sqq.). 
Smaller  crwiBpia  were  subordinate  to  larger,  and  after  the  Greek 
period  (it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  before)  all  were  subject  to  the 
great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem,  which  consisted  of  seventy-one 
members,  elected  by  co-optation,  and  admitted  to  office  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  The  designation  elder  belonged  in  a  general 
way  to  every  member  (1  Macc.  vii.  33)  as  one  of  the  yepovcria 
(2  Macc.  i.  10),  but  a  distinction  is  made  between  apx^peU, 
ypapLpLdTeis,  and  7rp€or/3vT€poL  (Gospels  and  Acts  passim).  Those  who 
were  neither  members  of  the  high  priest’s  family  nor  professional 
lawyers  were  simply  elders,  under  which  name  both  priests  and 
laymen  might  be  included  (Schiirer,  ii.  1.  165  sqq.). 

The  Elders  of  the  local  Sanhedrin  were  also  elders  of  the 
synagogue  (Schiirer,  ii.  2.  58).  As  such  they  had  exclusive  direction 
of  all  religious  matters,  and  possessed  the  power  of  excommunica¬ 
tion.  But  they  did  not  in  their  official  capacity  take  any  part  in 
public  worship.  In  the  synagogue  no  special  officer  was  appointed 
to  preach,  pray,  or  read  the  Scriptures.  The  lessons  were  fixed,  and 
the  prayers  were  written,  but  any  member  of  the  congregation  might 
officiate  with  the  permission  of  the  dpx«rwdya>yos,  who  as  a  rule 
was  an  elder. 

Schiirer  notices  (ii.  2.  249)  that  in  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
Diaspora,  though  we  find  yepovo-cdpx*79  and  dpx cov  used  as  personal 
titles,  7 rp€<r/3vT€pos  is  never  so  employed.  For  pagan  usage,  see 
Deissmann,  s.v. 

The  designation  elder  or  presbyter,  which,  unless  Acts  is  a 
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romance,  is  certainly  many  years  older  than  bishop,  is  generally 
supposed  with  sufficient  reason  to  have  passed  over  from  the 
synagogue  to  the  Church.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  offices  were 
identical  in  the  Church  and  in  the  synagogue.  Indeed  the  passages 
cited  above  show  that  the  Christian  presbyter  was  not  only  an 
administrative,  but  also  a  spiritual  officer.  The  circumstances  of 
the  Church  would  make  this  change  inevitable.  The  new  congrega¬ 
tions  would  require  to  be  instructed  not  only  in  the  gospel,  but  in 
the  whole  Bible,  and  this  duty  would  need  to  be  assigned  to  irurrol 
avOpwrou  Further,  instruction  was  the  preliminary  to  baptism, 
that  is  to  say,  to  admission  into  the  community ;  here  there  was  a 
most  important  difference  between  synagogue  and  church,  and 
none  but  a  highly  trusted  person  could  be  allowed  to  confer  the 
Christian  franchise.  We  are  not  directly  informed  whether  the 
presbyter  actually  officiated  in  public  worship.  Since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  1883,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  function  of  the  prophet. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  (a)  that  this  cannot  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Testament  itself ;  (b)  that  the  term  prophet 
is  limited  to  one  “who  has  a  revelation  ”  (1  Cor.  xiv.  30) ;  (c)  that 
the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  was  quite  abnormal ;  \d)  that 
prophetesses,  who  were  common,  could  not  have  led  the  service 
even  in  a  Pauline  church ;  (e)  that  even  in  the  Doctrine  the  function 
of  the  prophet  is  confined  to  prophecy  and  to  extemporary  inspired 
outbursts  of  thanksgiving  at  the  Eucharist ;  (/)  that  the  Doctrine 
is  probably  not  older  than  the  fourth  century,  and  that  its  character 
is  exceedingly  doubtful ;  (^)  that  in  the  majority  of  churches  it  is 
dubious  whether  there  were  any  prophets  at  all.  In  the  Apocalypse 
(v.  8,  9)  the  presbyters  offer  to  the  Lamb  the  prayers  of  saints  and 
sing  the  new  song.  This  passage  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view,  and  1  Peter  may  be  held  to  make  in  the  same  direction. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  Pastorals)  are  extraordinarily  silent  about  the  presbyter. 
Not  only  is  the  name  not  used,  but  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
existence  of  the  authority  under  this  or  any  other  title ;  and  from 
this  fact  and  from  the  use  of  bishop  in  Philippians  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  Churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  had,  at  any 
rate  at  first,  an  organisation  unlike  that  of  other  communities. 
From  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Polycarp, 
bishop  and  presbyter  appear  to  have  been  used  for  a  time  as 
alternative  names  for  the  same  personage.  We  might  suppose 
that,  towards  the  end  of  his  ministry,  St.  Paul  brought  his  special 
adherents  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  fusion 
of  the  two  titles  was  a  consequence  of  this  reunion.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  the  peculiar  Isaianic  nomenclature  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  had  a  long  life.  There  were,  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
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Novatians  and  Montanists  who  had  bishops  and  deacons,  but 
apparently  no  presbyters  (Sozomen,  vii.  19).  The  same  usage  was 
to  be  found  in  Arabia  and  Cyprus,  and  existed  also  in  the  Churches 
for  which  the  Doctrine  was  compiled.  It  would  be  vain,  in  the 
absence  of  definite  information,  to  ask  whether  these  communities 
were  survivors  of  a  distinct  Pauline  Church,  whether  they  had 
attempted  at  a  later  date  to  revive  the  Pauline  organisation,  or 
whether,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  settlements  and  from  reasons 
of  convenience,  they  had  simply  allowed  the  presbyterate  to  drop. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  these  topics,  and  many 
different  opinions  are  held.  The  reader  may  consult  Lightfoot’s 
Excursus  in  his  edition  of  Philippians ;  Hatch,  Bampton  Lectures ; 
Gore,  Christian  Ministry ;  the  editions  of  the  Didachey  especially 
that  of  Harnack;  the  articles  of  Dr.  Sanday,  Dr.  Harnack,  and 
others  in  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  third  series  of  the  Expositor ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gwatkin’s  articles  on  Bishop  and  Church  Government  in 
Hastings5  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesta. 

6  ffujiTTpetrPuTcpos.  Not  a  fellow-presbyter,  but  the  fellow- 
presbyter  whom  you  know  so  well.  For  the  word  <rv/wrpecr;ft/Tepos 
(not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament)  see  Eus.  H \  E.  v. 
16.  5,  vii.  5.  6,  11.  3.  20;  Chrys.  Horn.  i.  in  Ep.  PhiL  1  (xi.  194  B), 

oOev  Kal  vvv  7roAAoi  “  cru/X7rpecr/3irrep<i>  ”  lirlfTKoiroi  ypd<f>ov<ri  /cat 

“  owSta/coi/a).”  The  first  title  which  St.  Peter  gives  himself  involves 
a  claim  to  their  affection ;  the  second,  to  their  reverence. 

firfpTus.  The  term  is  best  taken  here  of  “an  eye-witness,”  as 
in  Acts  i.  8,  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  x.  39,  41.  In  this  sense  pLdprvs 
is  practically  equivalent  to  diroo-roXos.  St.  Paul  claims  the  title  for 
himself  as  given  by  revelation,  Acts  xxii.  15,  e<rrj  pApTv%  avraJ  7 rpos 
Travras  dv0pd>7rov<s  cov  ea/pa/cas  /cat  7j/cov<ras.  His  vision  had  made 
him  an  eye-witness.  When  he  says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  15,  ipjapTvpjarapLev 
Kara  rov  ©coS  on  rjy eipev  rov  Xptorov,  he  does  not  mean  merely 
that  he  had  preached  the  Resurrection,  but  that  he  had  testified  to 
it  as  a  fact  of  which  he  was  assured  by  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses.  Kiihl  and  others  understand  “  witness  ”  here  to  mean  no 
more  than  “  preacher,”  on  the  ground  that,  as  St.  Peter  by  the  use 
of  the  word  cn/p.7rpeo-^urcpo5  has  just  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
other  presbyters,  he  cannot  intend  in  his  next  words  to  exalt  him¬ 
self  above  them,  but  there  is  no  force  in  this  objection ;  the  climax 
is  quite  natural,  and  the  author  calls  himself  a7ro<rroAos  in  the 
address.  Further,  if  he  meant  only  “fellow-preacher,”  the  word 
crvppdpTvs  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  If  Kiihl  is  right,  the  three  epithets 
are  all  brotherly :  “  fellow-presbyter,  fellow-preacher,  fellow-heir  of 
glory.”  Professor  Harnack  ( Chronologies  p.  452)  takes  the  meaning 
to  be  that  the  author  is  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  by 
reason  of  the  sufferings  which  he  had  himself  endured  for  the 
Name.  Luther  and  Calvin  held  this  view.  But  a  witness  witnesses 
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to  truth  or  fact.  A  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  one  who  is 
in  a  position  to  certify  that  the  sufferings  actually  occurred.  There 
are  special  and  appropriate  phrases  for  those  who  imitate  the 
patience  of  their  Master ;  they  are  said  to  partake  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  (1  Pet.  iv.  13),  to  be  conformed  to  Christ’s  death  (Phil, 
iii.  10),  and  so  on.  In  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  13)  jidprus  is  used  in  its 
familiar  later  sense  of  one  who  suffers  even  unto  death  for  the  truth ; 
but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  this  meaning  into 
the  phrase  /xdprvs  twv  7ra6rjpdT(ov.  Jiilicher  ( Einleitung  in  das 
Neue  Test ament ,  p.  134)  remarks  on  the  word  /xaprrs,  that  no  one 
who  had  really  known  Jesus  in  the  flesh  could  have  written  an 
Epistle  which  tells  so  little  about  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  remark 
applies  equally  to  Acts  and  to  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John.  It 
was  not  the  object  of  any  of  these  writings  to  add  to  the  knowledge 
given  in  the  Gospels,  or  to  supplement  the  regular  teaching  of  the 
disciples.  Attention  has  been  drawn  in  preceding  notes  to  the  fact 
that  our  Epistle  contains  a  remarkably  large  number  of  allusions  to 
the  Gospels,  which  are  all  the  more  striking  because  they  are  not 
quotations.  What  looks  like  one  of  them  is  found  in  the  next  verse. 
Each  such  allusion  may  be  disputed,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
all  are  fallacious.  Yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  early  Christians 
seem  to  have  felt  very  little  curiosity  about  the  details  of  our  Lord’s 
earthly  life — His  features,  tones,  gestures,  daily  habits,  and  so  on. 
The  thirst  for  anecdote  and  minutiae  begins  with  Papias  and  the 
Gnostics,  who  pretended  to  possess  portraits  of  Jesus  drawn  by 
Pilate  (Iren.  i.  25.  6).  6  /cai  rrjs  pieWovcnjs  d7roKa\v7rTt(r0cu  86£rjs  l 

“The  partaker  also  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.”  The  o  /cat 
seems  to  mark  this  as  the  apostle’s  third  and  highest  claim,  and  as 
something  peculiar  to  himself.  Hence  it  is  probably  right  to  see 
here  an  allusion  to  a  definite  promise  made  to  the  apostle  by  our 
Lord;  we  may  find  it  either  in  John  xiiL  36,  or  better  in  Matt, 
xix.  28,  orav  KaOcay  o  rids  tov  avOpdnrov  ini  Opovov  8o£t)s  a\rrovy 
KaOto-taOt  Kal  fyicis  eirt  8d>8eKa  Opovov s.  In  this  case  the  meaning  is 
that  he  is  to  share  with  Christ  in  His  glory.  Otherwise  we  must 
understand  “your  partner  in  the  glory.”  But  if  this  had  been  St. 
Peter’s  meaning  he  would  probably  have  written  avyKoivwvds. 
With  rijs  picWovo-rjs  Si7roKa\v7rT€(r0aL  8o£r]<si  cf.  iv.  13,  iv  rrj  anoKa- 
\v\j/€i  tt}s  8o£r)s  avrovy  and  i.  5,  13.  St.  Peter’s  phrase  is  found 
also  Rom.  viii.  18 ;  in  Gal.  iii.  23  we  have  ttjv  fiiWovo-av  anoKa- 
\v<f>6r)vai  7rio-Tiv.  These  resemblances  are  not  so  striking  as  might 
at  first  appear;  in  the  New  Testament  is  often  a  mere 

auxiliary  (see  Blass,  p.  204). 

2.  Troi|i,dmT€  Td  iv  ujxtK  iroifmoy  tou  Oeou.  “Tend  the  flock  of 
God  which  is  among  you.”  For  the  metaphor  of  the  Shepherd 
and  the  sheep,  see  note  on  ii.  25.  Von  Soden  remarks  that,  used 
aa  it  is  in  1  Peter,  both  of  the  presbyter  and  of  Christ,  the  idea 
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conveyed  is  that  of  pastoral,  spiritual,  not  administrative,  duty. 
There  is  very  probably  a  reference  to  John  xxi.  16;  cf.  also  Acts 
xx.  28.  Calvin  translated  to  lv  vpuv  “  as  far  as  in  you  lies,”  but  the 
run  of  the  words  is  decidedly  against  this;  Bengel  and  Luther, 
“  which  depends  upon  you,”  “  is  entrusted  to  you  ” ;  but  this  gives  lv 
a  sense  which  it  cannot  bear  without  the  addition  of  Ketfievov.  The 
preposition  must  be  local.  “The  flock  which  is  among  you”  may 
be  taken  to  mean  “  the  flock  in  your  town  or  village.”  The  flock 
is  God’s,  therefore  they  are  to  tend  it,  not  because  they  must, 
(dvayKaoTws),  but  with  a  willing  mind  (eKorcriws) ;  not  like  hirelings 
for  the  sake  of  pay  (aurxpoKepSois),  but  gladly  and  eagerly  (7rpo0up.a>9). 
’E7rt(TK07rowT€$  (the  word  is  omitted  by  K  B)  is  equivalent  to  t-oi/W- 
vovtcs,  see  note  on  ii.  25.  ’Avay kolo-tws  gives  the  idea  of  a  definite 
burden  of  duty,  which  men  may  be  inclined  to  rebel  against  as 
excessive.  After  eKov<nu>$  K  A  P  add  Kara  ©eov :  Westcott  and 
Hort  omit  the  words,  Tischendorf  inserts  them.  If  we  keep  them 
and  translate  in  the  most  natural  way  “willingly  like  God,”  we 
make  God  the  Shepherd.  God  is  the  owner  of  the  flock,  but  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  by  the  Chief  Shepherd  of  ver.  4  Christ 
is  meant.  Thus  we  should  be  brought  very  near  to  the  inference 
that  St.  Peter  uses  ©eo's  and  Xpun-ds  interchangeably;  nor  need 
i.  3  be  taken  to  forbid  this  conclusion ;  see  note  there.  Possibly 
Rom.  viii.  27;  2  Cor.  vii.  10  might  justify  us  in  giving  Kara  a 
looser  sense,  “  according  to  God’s  will,”  “  in  godly  fashion.”  AtVxpo- 
KepSws  implies  that  the  presbyter  was  in  receipt  of  a  stipend ;  other¬ 
wise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  hireling’s 
view. 

3.  fXTjfc*  o>5  KaTaKuptcJorrcs  tuv  icX^pcDi*.  “Neither  as  lording  it 
over  the  lots.”  KXrjpoi  (plural),  except  in  the  sense  of  “  dice,”  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible.  KA^pos  in  Matt,  xxvii.  25 
is  a  die;  in  Acts  i.  17,  25  (?),  an  allotment  or  office  allotted  by  the 
dice;  in  Acts  viii.  21,  a  share  or  portion;  so  also  in  Acts  xxvL  18  ; 
in  Col.  i.  1 2,  €t?  rrjv  fi€p tSa  rov  KXrjpov  twv  ayiov  lv  </>om,  it  is  used 
of  the  lot,  inheritance,  or  estate  of  the  saints  ( KX^povo^Ca ).  In 
secular  Greek  KXrjpos  constantly  means  an  estate.  In  Deut.  ix.  29 
the  people  of  Israel  is  called  the  tcXypos  of  God,  His  portion  or 
estate,  distinguished  from  the  portions  of  other  gods.  Possibly 
this  verse  may  have  been  in  St.  Peter’s  mind,  for  it  contains  the 
phrase  lv  rfi  \tipi  aov  rfi  Kparata ,  which  is  employed  just  below. 

KXrjpoi  then  must  have  one  of  two  meanings,  “offices”  or 
“estates,”  and  of  these  the  first  will  not  suit  the  context.  The 
presbyters  are  not  to  lord  it  over  their  lots  or  estates,  the  estates 
are  the  people  committed  to  them,  and  the  people  (to  this  extent 
we  may  bring  in  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy)  belong  to  the  estate 
of  God.  Tcov  KXrjpov  is  most  naturally  taken  to  imply  that  each  of 
these  presbyters  had  a  separate  cure.  Dr.  Hatch  thought  ( Bampton 
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Lectures ,  p.  77)  that  the  office  of  the  presbyter  was  "essentially 
collegiate,”  and  that  only  at  a  later  time  was  a  presbyter  thought 
competent  to  act  alone.  But  from  the  first  there  may  have  been 
small  isolated  congregations  in  which  there  was  but  one  presbyter. 
In  cities  particular  presbyters  may  have  had  charge  of  a  particular 
house  church,  while  for  certain  purposes  all  the  presbyters  met  in 
council.  In  KaTaKvpuvovTts  the  preposition  gives  the  notion  of 
hostility  or  oppression,  but  Kvpuvo>  by  itself  denotes  behaviour 
forbidden  to  a  Christian  pastor,  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  Here  again 
there  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  gospel.  Discipline  in  those 
days  might  be  exercised  in  very  rough  fashion,  especially  towards 
converted  slaves ;  hence  St.  Paul  warns  the  bishop  that  he  is  to  be 
"no  striker”  (1  Tim.  iii.  3,  cf.  Tit  i.  7).  Or  again,  the  precise 
sense  in  which  domineering  was  not  unlikely  may  be  found  in 
alo-xpoKtpSm.  But  the  word  is  wide  enough  to  include  every  de¬ 
scription  of  arrogance  or  tyranny.  Domineering  is  a  personal 
fault,  and  this  again  seems  more  applicable  to  individuals  than  to 
colleges. 

TU7TOL  Y^ofjic^ot.  "  Becoming,  making  yourselves,  examples.”  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  yivopeyot.  means  much  more  than  optcs,  cf. 
Matt.  x.  16 ;  Luke  xx.  33 ;  John  i.  6  ;  Acts  v.  24. 

4.  <j>a^€po)0eVTos  is  used  of  the  First  Advent  of  Christ,  1  Pet 
i.  20  ;  i  Tim.  iii.  16;  of  the  Second,  Col.  iii.  4;  1  John  ii.  28. 
*A pxnrotpTjv  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament;  cf. 
6  iroipj]v  6  //.eyas,  Heb.  xiii.  20,  and  ii.  25  above. 

top  dfiapdpTiPOP  rijs  8<5£t]S  or&|>apop.  ’Aptapavrivos  (here  only  in 
New  Testament)  is  a  derivative  not  from  the  adjective  (i.  4),  but 
from  the  substantive  apapavros,  and  means,  not  "which  fadeth 
not  away”  (A.V.,  R.V.),  but  "made  of  amaranth,”  "amaranthine,” 
not  "immortal,”  but  "made  of  immortelles.”  For  the  "crown” 
cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  25,  acfiSapTOV  crT€<f>avov :  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  6  rijs  8u<aiO(rvvr}S 
0’T€<j>avos :  Jas.  i.  12,  rov  (rricpavov  ttJs  far} s,  ov  brrjyyilXaTO  rots 
ayairtbaLV  olvtov  :  Apoc.  ii.  10,  rov  orec^avov  rijs  £0)779:  iii.  10,  top 
(rricfxivov  <rov :  iv.  4,  crre^avovs  ^pvaovs.  Cf.  the  word  /3paj3uov , 
i  Cor.  ix.  24 ;  Phil.  iii.  1 4.  "  Amaranthine  ”  is  most  applicable  to 

a  crown  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  St.  Peter  means  us  to  think  of  a  crown  of  victory,  or  of  a 
festive  crown,  such  as  was  not  uncommonly  used  by  Gentiles,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Jews  also,  on  occasions  of  rejoicing; 
but  the  idea  of  victory  is  certainly  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
down  in  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  and  St  Peter 
can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning.  The  word  "  crown  ”  is  used 
in  the  Gospels  only  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns  (but  Heb.  ii.  9  Jesus 
is  $o£g  kcu  np rj  i<rT€<f)av(i>pevov).  But  some  of  the  phrases  referred 
to  above,  "the  crown,”  "the  crown  which  He  promised,”  are  very 
definite,  and  may  come  from  some  unrecorded  saying  of  our  Lord's. 
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5.  ojiotwg,  yearn  pen,  fiiroTdyriTC  irpco-puTcpoig.  “Likewise,  ye 
younger,  submit  yourselves  to  the  elder.  ‘O/xotto?  (as  in  iii.  i,  7) 
denotes  that  there  is  a  similarity  in  principle,  though  the  details  are 
different.  The  same  rule  of  unselfishness  applies  both  to  shepherd 
and  to  sheep.  II peo-fivTepos  has  two  senses,  the  official,  in  which  it 
has  been  employed  in  the  preceding  verses,  and  the  non-official  or 
natural.  St  Paul  passes  from  one  of  these  senses  to  the  other  in 
1  Tim.  v.  1,  17,  “Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  exhort  him  as  a  father; 
the  younger  men  as  brethren ;  the  elder  women  as  mothers ;  the 
younger  as  sisters.  .  .  •  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour.”  But  here  we  have  an  absolute  antithesis 
between  ?rp€o-/?vTepoi  and  veu>T€poi :  and  what  is  inculcated  must  be 
respect  not  to  office,  but  to  age  (so  Huther,  Keil,  Hofmann,  Usteri). 
Alford,  Kiihl,  von  Soden  give  irpeo-pvTepoi  the  same  sense  as  in  ver.  1, 
on  the  ground  that  the  elder  by  office  was  also  elder  in  years.  This, 
however,  was  not  universally  the  case,  as  we  see  from  the  instance 
of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  12) ;  and,  though  a  certain  age  was  no  doubt  a 
requisite  in  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  such  as  would  distinguish  him  from  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation  as  older  than  all  of  them,  or  even  as  older  than  the 
average.  The  elder  was  a  man  of  staid  and  sober  age,  but  not 
necessarily  advanced  in  years  or  grey-headed.  Indeed,  the  title 
was  taken  by  the  Church  from  the  synagogue,  and  among  the  Jews 
it  did  not  imply  actual  superiority  in  age.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly 
possible  to  take  vetorepoi  as  meaning  all  Christians  who  are  not 
presbyters  (as  Alford  following  Bede).  Others  (Kiihl,  Weiss, 
Schott,  Bruckner)  create  an  antithesis  to  irpecrfivTcpot  by  taking 
v€(x)T€poi  to  denote  some  kind  of  inferior  official,  in  whom  is  to  be 
detected  the  germ  of  the  later  deacon,  and  find  the  same  sense  in 
the  veiorepoL  or  veanWoi  of  Acts  v.  6,  10.  But  in  this  passage  of 
Acts  the  “  young  men  ”  are  simply  those  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  who,  being  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  by  their  physical  strength, 
would  naturally  volunteer  to  carry  out  the  corpses  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira. 

irdn-cg  8c  dXX^Xoig  Ta7rcii'o<|>pocrumr)i'  £yKOjA|3c5cracr0€.  “  And 
all  of  you  towards  one  another  apparel  yourselves  with  humility.” 
After  aXX'qXoK  K  L  P  and  many  other  MSS.  insert  vnoTacro-opLcvoi, 
and  the  R.V.  gives  this  reading  a  place  in  the  margin.  Beza, 
Lachmann,  Buttmann,  Hofmann,  Huther  place  the  full  stop  after 
aWrjXois,  so  as  to  bring  the  dative  into  connexion  with  inroTayrjTe : 
and  no  strong  reason  can  be  alleged  against  this  punctuation.  But 
the  dative  may,  without  difficulty,  be  taken  with  cy/cop,/?a)o-ao-0c. 
For  this  rare  verb  some  few  authorities  have  iyKoXmo-ao-Oc  or  iyKo\- 
7rwao-0e,  which  the  Vulgate  renders  insinuate ,  “take  into  your 
bosoms.”  ’Ey KopLfiovo-Oai  is  derived  from  Kop./?os,  which,  according 
to  the  glossaries,  means  “a  knot,”  or  “anything  tied  on  with  a 
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knot”  Hence  eyKo/Apufia  is  used  of  a  garment  tied  on  over  others. 
Pollux,  Onomasticon ,  iv.  18,  describes  one  form  of  it  as  t/jumSioV  ™ 
Xcvkov  rfj  tu>v  SouAcoy  cfto/u8i  7rpoo-K€6/xcvov,  a  little  white  garment, 
which  slaves  wore  over  their  efw/us :  and  from  Longus,  Pastoralia , 
ii.  60,  we  learn  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  a  shepherd,  who 
wanted  to  run  his  fastest,  would  cast  it  off.  The  cfw/us  was  a 
sleeveless  tunic,  and  from  the  definition  which  Suidas  gives  of 

KOfx/3os - 6  KOJJLfioS  T&V  8^0  OTOLV  TtS  Sl^OT}  €7Tt  TOV  iStOV 

TpaxrjXov — we  may  infer  that  this  form  of  iyKOfifiuypLa  was  a  pair 
of  sleeves,  which  were  fastened  and  held  in  place  by  a  knot  behind 
the  neck.  But  Kojifios  might  also  mean  the  knot  of  a  girdle  ;  hence 
KOfifioXvTrjs,  according  to  Hesychius,  is  synonymous  with  pakavTio- 
tojjlo s,  “a  cutpurse,”  purses  being  carried  on  the  girdle.  In  another 
place,  s,v .  Koacrvfjifirjy  Hesychius  uses  iyKo/jL^wfia  as  equivalent  to 
7r €p MyviTTiov,  a  kind  of  apron  such  as  that  used  by  black¬ 
smiths.  It  would  seem  that  any  article  of  dress,  that  was  attached 
by  laces,  might  be  called  ey/co^w/^a.  The  verb  was  used  by 
Epicharmus  (Fragment  4  in  Ahrens,  de  dialecto  Dorica ,  p.  435). 
The  words  of  the  fragment  are  cl  yc  p\v  on  /ccKo/^torat  /caAa>s :  but 
Ahrens  notes  on  the  authority  of  Photius,  Epist.  156,  that  the  right 
reading  is  cyKCKo/qScorcu.  The  meaning  is,  “  If,  indeed,  because  she 
is  bravely  apparelled.”  Hesychius  makes  KOfiftwo-acrOai  equivalent 
to  (rroXicracrOaL ,  and  lyK^Kopipwrai  to  cvctAiyrai,  as  if  they  were  used 
of  putting  on  garments  of  a  certain  amplitude  and  dignity.  This  is 
probably  St  Peter’s  meaning.  Humility,  like  “  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,”  is  an  ornament  of  price,  a  beautiful  robe.  The  R.V.  has 
“gird  yourselves  with  humility,”  as  if  the  metaphor  were  derived 
from  tying  an  apron  round  the  waist,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  service 
(cf.  John  xiii.  4).  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  facts  given  above 
appear  to  make  against  this  rendering.  See  Suicer,  s.v .  ’EyKo/A/Soo^ai. 

OTi  6  0c<5$  .  .  .  x^PLy*  PrOV.  iii.  34,  Kvpios  vir€pr]<f)dvois  avn- 
Tacro-crat,  Tcnravdis  8c  SiSaxri  x^PLV*  The  same  quotation  is  found 
also  in  Jas.  iv.  6,  with  the  same  substitution  of  o  ©cos  for  Kvpios. 
See  iv.  8  above.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  offers 
other  resemblances  to  this  part  of  1  Peter,  vTrordyrjTe  r<5  ©e<3,  dvrC- 
oTrjT€  T<p  8ia/3oAo>,  v\j/d \<tu  vpias.  There  is  probably  a  connexion 
between  the  two  passages,  and  there  are  some  apparent  reasons 
why  we  should  assign  the  priority  to  St.  Peter:  (1)  in  James  the 
mention  of  humility  is  sudden  and  unexpected ;  (2)  though  he  gives 
the  quotation  from  Prov.  iii.  34  in  the  same  shape  as  St.  Peter,  he 
writes,  in  ver.  10,  TaTrtwdOrjTc  Ivdmov  tov  K.vptovf  as  if  he  were 
aware  that  6  ©cos  was  not  quite  correct :  we  may  infer  perhaps  that 
he  had  somewhere  seen  the  quotation  in  its  altered  shape ;  (3)  the 
mention  of  the  devil  in  1  Peter  is  not  only  more  natural  but  more 
original;  (4)  in  ver.  8,  St  James  has  dyvio-are  ras  KapSias,  which 
may  be  suggested  by  ra s  i/o^as  vp,wv  rjyvLKor* s  of  j  Pet  i.  22 : 
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if  this  is  so,  St  James  is  combining  different  parts  of  the  Petrine 
Epistle. 

6.  fab  KpaTai&v  x^P®*  B  K  L  P  read  \eipav,  On  this 
vulgar  form  see  Westcott  and  Hort,  Introduction,  p.  157;  Blass, 
p.  26.  “The  mighty  hand  of  God”  is  generally  connected  in  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  Ex.  iii.  19;  Deut 
iil  24,  iv.  34,  ix.  29 ;  Dan.  ix.  t5  ;  or  deliverance  generally,  2  Chron. 
vL  32,  but  in  Ezek.  xx.  34  the  phrase  is  used,  as  here,  to  denote 
the  dread  power  of  the  great  Judge. 

iv  Ktupw.  “  In  the  due  or  appointed  time.”  A  P,  many  curs¬ 
ives,  and  some  versions  add  e7rio7co7n}s  (from  ii.  12).  Compare 
Matt.  xxiv.  45,  tou  StSovac  avrois  rrjv  Tpo<f>y]v  iv  Kaipio:  and,  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  humble,  Luke  xiv.  11. 

7.  cmpptvj/ai'TCS.  Ps.  liv.  (lv.)  23,  i7rLppL\j/ov  h rt  K vpiov  ttjv 
fiiptfivav  c rov,  /cat  avros  ere  St aOpiij/a.  The  pipipva  is  here  the  alarm 
of  the  persecuted  Christian.  God  will  care  for  him;  see  Luke  xxi.  18. 

8.  Kt]i|/aT€,  yp^Yop^crctT-e.  The  Christian  may  cast  the  whole 
burden  of  his  anxiety  upon  God,  yet  is  not  thereby  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  vigilance ;  cf.  iv.  19  above.  For  vyif/are  see  i.  13,  iv.  7. 
He  is  to  be  sober  and  wakeful,  because  his  enemy  is  always  at 
hand :  a  train  of  thought  which  brings  us  very  close  to  Matt.  xxiv. 
42,  43,  49.  Much  the  same  combination  of  words  is  found 
1  Thess.  v.  6,  but  in  a  different  connexion ;  there  the  Christian  is 
enjoined  to  watch  and  be  sober,  because  he  is  a  child  of  the  day. 

6  dvriSucos  .  .  .  ripct  KaTameiK.  A  has  rtva  Karamy,  “seeking 
whom  he  may  devour”:  B  has  Kara mw  without  rtva,  “seeking  to 
devour N  K  LP  rtva  Karamdiv,  “seeking  some  one  to  devour  ”  (L P 
wrongly  accentuate  rtva).  'Avt&ikos  is  an  adversary  in  a  lawsuit. 
Aia/?oXos  (almost  a  personal  name,  and  therefore  without  article), 
“  the  slanderer,”  is  a  Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Satan.  * Clpv- 
opevos  is  probably  taken  from  Ps.  xxi.  (xxii.)  14,  d>s  XeW  6  apiralfrv 
kol  u>pvopL€vos:  7re/H7raT€t,  probably  from  Job  i.  7>  ^puXOojv  rrjv  yrjv 
Kai  ipLTTCpnrarqcras  rrjv  vw  ovpavov  7rapei/u.  The  imagery  of  the 
sentence  is  mixed,  derived  partly  from  the  prowling  lion  of  the 
Psalm,  partly  from  the  Accuser  of  Job,  who  walks  up  and  down 
the  earth  to  spy  out  the  weakness  of  God's  servants.  Satan's 
“slander”  is  that  Job  “doth  not  fear  God  for  nought,”  and  God 
allows  him  to  test  the  truth  of  this  charge  by  trying  Job,  first  with 
loss  of  property  and  children,  afterwards  with  personal  suffering. 
So  here  the  Devil  is  the  author  of  persecution.  Compare  the 
Epistle  from  the  Churches  of  Vienna  and  Lugdunum,  Eus.  H.  E 
v.  1.  5,  ivi(TKr]{l/€v  6  avTiKtipLtvos*  In  the  same  epistle,  v.  2.  6,  those 
who  denied  the  faith  are  said  to  have  been  swallowed  by  the  Beast, 
Iva  aTroTrvixOeLS  6  Orjp,  ovs  7 rponpov  w€ro  Kara7r€7r<i)Kcvat,  ftovTas 
iitfiioy.  It  seems  clear  that  the  writers  had  this  passage  of  1  Peter 
in  view.  Throughout  his  Epistle,  St  Peter  seems  by  “suffering” 
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to  mean  the  adventitious  pain  of  deliberate  persecution.  This  was 
Kara  to  OeXrjfi a  tov  ®cot)  (iv.  1 9),  but  possibly  in  the  same  sense  as 
Job’s  trials,  as  permitted  but  not  exactly  purposed  by  God.  The 
natural  tendency  of  righteousness  is  to  produce  “good  days” 
(iii.  1  o) ;  any  other  result  seems  to  be  regarded  as  surprising  and 
occasional.  It  will  be  observed  that  St.  Peter  does  not  use  Koo-ftos 
as  the  name  of  a  hostile,  irreligious  power.  Here,  again,  we  may 
perhaps  detect  the  Hebraistic  cast  of  the  apostle’s  mind. 

9.  orepco!  Trj  morei.  In  its  proper  physical  sense  crrcpco?  means 
hard  or  solid.  The  word  occurs  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  crrepeos  OepeX to?,  a 
solid  foundation;  Heb.  v.  12,  14,  c rrepea  Tpoftrj,  solid  food,  opposed 
to  liquid  milk :  the  verb  crrepeovv  in  Acts  iii.  7,  16,  is  to  make  solid 
or  strong ;  the  substantive  is  found  in  Col.  ii.  5,  to  o-Tcpewp, a  tt)s 
eh  Xpio-Tov  7tlctt€(j)s  vpL&v,  the  strong  wall  or  foundation  of  your  faith 
in  Christ.  When  transferred  to  a  moral  quality  in  the  classics, 
orepeos  inclines  to  a  bad  sense,  hard,  harsh,  brutal.  In  the  present 
passage  its  meaning  appears  to  be  solid,  strong,  impenetrable,  like 
a  wall,  rather  than  steadfast  or  brave.  The  adjective  will  affect  the 
translation  of  rrj  trio-rei.  cH  ttlotls  is  sometimes  “  faith  ”  ;  the  article 
before  the  abstract  noun  being  constantly  used  in  Greek  as  in 
French,  where  the  English  idiom  rejects  it,  to  mark  off  the  virtue 
in  question  from  other  kindred  virtues,  for  instance,  rj  dyamj  in 

1  Cor.  xiii. ;  sometimes  “  the  faith,”  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian 

belief  as  distinguished  from  other  beliefs.  Thus  we  have  in  2  Cor. 
i.  24,  tJ  yap  7rto-T€i  io-T^Karey  for  it  is  by  faith  that  ye  stand ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  vi.  7,  7roXvs  o^Xos  t&v  Upeoiv  xht^kovov 
tq  n-tcrret,  "  a  great  multitude  of  the  priests  became  obedient  to  the 
faith  ” — in  other  words,  changed  their  convictions  and  became  Chris¬ 
tians.  “  The  faith  ”  is  a  phrase  that  does  not  appear  in  Romans  or 
Corinthians,  but  Gal.  i.  23  we  find  evayyeXi^erai  rrjv  7TLCTTLV  rjv  7 TOT€ 
€7rop0€t:  Eph.  iv.  5,  /ua  tho-ti?,  one  faith  distinguished  from  all 
Others ;  Phil.  L  2  7,  pua  ijrvxfj  crvvaOXovvres  rfj  7rterm  tov  evayyeXtovy 
the  faith  in  which  all  agree,  which  is  defined  in  the  gospel ;  Col. 
i.  23,  rfi  TcflcptcXitt/xcW,  the  faith  is  that  definite  hope  of  the 

gospel  from  which  the  Church  is  not  to  be  moved;  1  Tim.  i.  19, 
Tr€pi  rrjv  ttlcttlv  ivavdyrjcrav,  some  have  suffered  shipwreck  as  regards 
the  faith,  by  falling  into  erroneous  doctrines:  iii.  9,  to  fivo-rypiov 
Ttjs  7rt0T€0)s:  iv.  I,  airoo-TijarovTat  rives  rtjs  TrCcrTems :  V.  8,  vi.  IO,  21  ; 

2  Tim.  i.  13,  ii.  2,  iv.  7.  The  notion  of  “the  faith”  as  a  body  of 
sound  doctrine  naturally  became  more  important  in  St.  Paul’s  eyes 
from  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  as  contact  with  one  error  or 
another  awakened  him  to  the  fact  that  there  might  be  semi-Christian 
types  of  opinion  of  a  misleading  nature.  In  Heb.  xi.  1  faith  is 
not  merely  loving  trust  in  God,  but  strong  conviction,  which  admits 
of  definition  by  its  subject-matter,  by  the  particular  things  hoped 
for  and  not  seen.  In  the  present  passage  the  use  of  the  word 
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arepeoL  inclines  the  balance  in  favour  of  “the  faith.”  Solidity 
applies  rather  to  convictions,  which  are  well-grounded,  firmly  con¬ 
nected,  and  therefore  impenetrable,  than  to  trust,  which  is  ardent 
or  confident,  but  not  solid. 

€i$ot€s  .  .  .  ImTeXeurGau  “  Knowing  that  the  same  sufferings 
are  being  accomplished  in  your  brotherhood  which  is  in  the  world,” 
is  the  translation  generally  given.  If  this  is  correct,  the  words  must 
be  regarded  as  a  consolation.  You  are  not  alone  in  your  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  all  Christians  have  the  same  burden  to  bear.  But  almost 
every  word  of  this  rendering  is  open  to  serious  objection.  EtSws 
followed  by  an  infinitive  means  “  knowing  how  ”  to  do  a  thing,  cf. 
Luke  xii.  56;  Phil.  iv.  12;  Kruger’s  Greek  Grammar ,  lvi.  7,  9; 
Blass,  p.  227  ;  “knowing  that”  is  €t8o)s  on.  Ta  avra  tuv  TraOrjpidTOJV , 
if  it  means  “the  same  sufferings,”  is  quite  unparalleled ;  the  passages 
quoted  by  Alford,  TO  apLeraOcrov  rrjs  fiovXrjsj  Heb.  vi.  17;  TO  £7 rcpc^ov 
T>}s  yvwo'cws,  Phil.  iii.  18  ;  to  tticttqv  rrjs  7roAiT€ias,  Thuc.  i.  68,  in 
which  the  neuter  adjective  or  participle  represents  an  abstract 
substantive,  do  not  help  in  the  least.  It  is  impossible  to  see  why 
St.  Peter  did  not  write  Ta  avra  TraOrjfxaTa ,  if  these  words  would 
convey  his  meaning.  He  was  not  a  scholar,  but  there  are  some 
errors  of  expression  which  no  man  could  make.  T fj  aStXffroTrjri 
vpv,  again,  is  a  singular  phrase ;  we  should  have  expected  rfj  aSeA- 
< porrjTL  alone  or  tois  dScA^ois  fyt&i/.  The  dative  is  more  naturally 
construed  with  Ta  avra  than  with  hriTeXuvOai,  with  which  it  can 
only  be  taken  loosely  as  a  dativus  incomtnodi \  Finally,  the  meaning 
of  hriTtX&v  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be  “  to  accomplish,”  “  bring  to  an 
end,”  or  possibly  “  bring  towards  an  end,”  or,  again,  “  to  pay  in  full.” 
Liddell  and  Scott  are  mistaken  in  giving  the  verb  the  sense  of  “  to 
lay  a  penalty  upon  a  person.”  In  the  passage  referred  to,  Plato, 
Laws ,  X.  p.  910  D,  rrjv  ttJ?  dcrcySetas  Slktjv  tovtol 5  iTnreXovvrojVy  the 
meaning  is  “  let  them  carry  to  a  finish  the  prosecution  for  impiety 
against  these  men.”  The  only  commentator  who  has  really  grappled 
with  the  text  is  Hofmann,  who  translates  “  knowing  how  to  pay  the 
same  tax  of  suffering  as  your  brethren  in  the  world.”  Compare  Xen. 
Mem.  iv.  8.  8,  ra  tov  yrjpus  crrfTeAetcr^at,  “  to  pay  the  tax  of  old  age,” 
in  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  memory,  and  so  on.  This  version  meets 
most  of  the  difficulties ;  but  tA  avra  t&v  7ra0r]p.aT<i)v  for  “the  same 
tax  of  suffering,”  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unusual  phrase,  and  rj  d&A- 
4>6tt}< ;  vfiC)v  remains  a  stumbling-block.  Yet  neither  phrase  falls 
outside  the  limit  of  toleration. 

10.  6  ©eos  irdarjs  x<*PlT°s*  “  The  God  of  every  grace.”  From 
Him  comes  every  good  and  perfect  gift  (Jas.  i.  17).  See  note  on 
TroiKiXrj  iv.  10.  Many  commentators  couple  cv  Xpto-Tw  with 

icaActras,  and  we  might  understand  this  in  a  variety  of  ways.  (1) 
God  was  in  Christ  who  called  you;  or  (2)  God  called  you  by 
Christ  as  His  instrument  (cf.  Gal.  i.  6,  15,  tov  KaXlo-avro*;  vpas  iv 
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\a pm — 8ia  rrjs  xapiTos)  >  or  (3)  *v  Xpiorto  may  be  used  in  that 
vague  sense  in  which  everything  is  said  to  be  in  the  Lord  (cf.  1  Cor. 
vii.  22,  6  iv  Kvptw  K\rjOd<s  SovXos ),  Christ  being,  as  it  were,  the 
atmosphere  of  all  Christian  life.  But  Hofmann  may  be  right  in 
joining  8o£av  iv  XpiorT<3.  The  glory  which  is  here  attributed  to  God 
is  closely  related  to  Christ  in  i.  7,  21,  iv.  n,  13,  v.  1,  4.  For 
6 \lyov  7ra0orras,  “after  ye  have  suffered  a  little,”  or  “for  a  little 
while,”  compare  i.  6.  Kara/mcret,  “shall  correct”  or  “amend.” 
So  Mark  i,  19,  KaTapTifceiv  tcl  SUtvcl:  Gal.  vi.  I,  KarapTL^ere  tov 
toiovtov  (where  Lightfoot  notes  that  KarapTL^civ  is  used  as  a  surgical 
term  of  setting  a  broken  bone) :  1  Thess.  iii.  1  o,  KarapTL^eiv  ra 
vaTeprjpara  :  1  Cor.  i.  10,  rjre  8e  KarrjpTLapivoL  (the  apostle  is  speaking 
of  the  healing  of  schisms).  God  will  amend  them  through  suffer¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  cure  of  sin ;  compare  iv.  1,  6  7ra6wv  vapid  TreVavTcu 
a/^a/mas.  ^rrjpL^e t,  “shall  stablish,”  so  that  you  shall  not  be 
shaken  by  alarms ;  compare  iv.  1 2,  pr)  gevtCecrOe.  is  one  of 

St.  Peter’s  aira^  Xeyopeva,  xKLP,  all  later  MSS.,  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Armenian  versions,  Theophylact  and  Oecumenius  have 
#€p,eAi(D<m  after  vOevwvet :  the  word  is  omitted  by  A  B,  the  Vulgate, 
and  Aethiopic.  Many  of  the  later  MSS.  exhibit  the  optative, 
KarapTLa-ai ,  k.t.X.,  for  the  future  indicative. 

11.  auTw  to  Kptfros.  “  His  (God’s)  is  (or,  be)  the  might.”  God 
has  power  to  do  all  if  you  humble  yourselves  under  His  “  mighty 
hand.”  St.  Peter  dwells,  and  wishes  his  readers  to  dwell,  on  the 
majesty  and  power  of  God,  which  to  the  Jew  was  always  a  most 
comfortable  thought,  and  is  not  less  so  to  the  Christian.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  observing  that  /cpaTos  occurs  in  only  one  of  the  eight 
Pauline  doxologies,  that  of  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

12.  The  words  which  follow  were  possibly  added  by  the  hand 
of  St.  Peter  himself  (this  is  the  opinion  of  Blass,  Grammar ,  p.  123), 
just  as  St.  Paul  concludes  2  Thess.  and  Galatians  with  a  few  lines 
of  autograph.  A ta  may  denote  either  the  bearer  or  the  draughts¬ 
man  of  the  Epistle,  or  both;  on  this  point  and  on  Silvanus  see 
Introduction.  Tov  ttkttov  a8eX<f>ov,  “  the  (well-known)  trusty  brother.” 
Similar  forms  of  commendation  occur  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  Eph.  vi.  21; 
Col.  i.  7.  cO 5  Xoyttppai,  “as  I  reckon,”  in  the  sense  of  “as  I 
think,”  cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Rom.  viii.  1 8.  There  is  no  eycS,  and  the 
“  I  ”  is  therefore  not  emphatic.  St.  Peter  does  not  mean  “  I  think 
him  trusty,  though  others  do  not.”  The  Epistle  is  short  (81  oXCyiov , 
cf.  Heb.  xiii.  22),  not  so  much  in  itself,  as  in  comparison  with  all 
that  was  in  the  apostle’s  heart,  and  all  that  he  would  have  liked  to 
say.  Silvanus  would  supplement  it  largely  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
it  is  natural  that  St.  Peter  should  here  speak  of  him  as  “  trusty,”  one 
who  knew  the  apostle’s  mind  and  could  expound  it  faithfully.  But 
Silvanus  was  an  eminent  man,  and  only  one  who  was  still  more 
eminent  could  venture  to  praise  him  for  so  simple  a  virtue. 
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vEypa^a,  “I  write,”  is  the  epistolary  aorist;  instances  occur  in 
Philem.  19,  21;  Rom.  xv.  15;  1  Cor.  v.  11,  ix.  15;  Gal.  vi.  1 1 ; 
1  Macc.  xv.  6;  2  Macc.  ii.  16;  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  ad  finemy  avaynaiov 
eSo£e  fiOL  prjOrjvau 

TrapaKakQv  Kal  impaprupCiy  rauTijy  etyat  dXrjGrj  T0®  ©sou* 

“  Exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God.”  The 
article  is  omitted  before  aXrjOrj  \apiv.  ^mpiapTvpeiv  is  to  “bear 
witness  to  ”  a  fact,  not  to  “  bear  new,  or  fresh,  testimony.”  “  This  ” 
refers  to  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  whether  doctrine 
or  exhortation.  The  apostle’s  words  here  have  a  strongly  emo¬ 
tional  tinge,  but  not  more  so  than  we  expect  from  a  pastor  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock  in  a  time 
which  was  no  doubt  one  of  stress.  We  need  not  Suppose  that 
there  was  any  great  danger  of  apostasy.  Still  less  need  we  suppose 
that  by  laying  emphasis  on  the  “  truth  ”  of  his  Epistle  the  apostle  is 
here  reflecting  upon  other  teachers.  The  gospel  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  “  the  truth,”  in  opposition  to  the  imperfect  light  of 
Judaism,  or  the  errors  of  heathenism,  John  i.  17,  rj  Ka'L  V 

aXrjOeia :  Col.  i.  6,  €7rcyva)T€  ryv  X“PLV  T0*>  *v  aXyOeCa, :  I  Pet 
i.  22,  iv  T[j  xmaKoy  rrjs  aXrjOetas,  means  “by  obedience  to  the 
gospel.”  But  Gal.  ii.  5,  y  aXyOaa  rov  evayyeXiov,  is  “the  right 
conception  of  the  gospel,”  as  of  grace  not  of  works,  truth,  that  is 
to  say,  as  opposed  to  the  errors  of  other  Christian  teachers.  So 
again  2  Pet  ii.  1,  “  the  way  of  truth  ”  is  set  against  the  delusions  of 
if/€v$o7rpo(j)7jTOLL  and  i/rcvSoSt8dcrKaXot,  who  were,  no  doubt,  professedly 
Christian.  It  has  been  supposed  that  here  also  aXyOys  is  used  of 
orthodox  belief. 

Kiihl  thinks  that  the  communities  addressed  had  not  been 
evangelised  by  any  apostle,  and  that  St  Peter  is  here  giving  the 
official  seal  to  the  instruction  which  they  had  received.  The 
Tubingen  school,  on  the  other  hand,  holding  that  the  author  (not 
St.  Peter)  is  writing  to  Pauline  Churches,  consider  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pressing  his  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  But  all  that  he 
means  is,  “  What  I  have  made  Silvanus  write,  this  gospel  of  bearing 
the  cross  with  patience,  is  God’s  truth.  See  that  ye  stand  fast 
in  it” 

Usteri,  pressing  the  absence  of  the  article  before  aXyOy  x*PLV> 
would  translate  “this  (this  persecution)  is  a  real  grace  of  God. 
Stand  ye  fast  to  meet  it.”  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to 
justify  such  a  narrowing  of  the  sense  of  “  this,”  and  persecution,  in 
itself,  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Devil. 

els  yv  “Wherein  stand  fast.”  xAB  and  many  cursives 

have  the  imperative ;  KLP  and  the  mass  of  inferior  MSS.  read 
icrTrjKaTe.  Els  is  probably  used  as  in  6  els  rov  ay pov,  Mark  xiii.  1 6, 
as  a  mere  equivalent  for  eV;  see  Blass,  p.  122.  Von  Soden,  how¬ 
ever,  quoting  L  13,  ryv  <j>epop.evyv  vpuv  xapw,  thinks  that  here  also 
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the  x^pis  is  regarded  as  future,  and  would  translate  “  whereunto 
stand  fast.” 

13.  t)  iv  BapuXw^i  cru kc kXc ktt^.  “The  fellow-elect  woman  in 
Babylon.”  after  Ba/3v\Q)vi  adds  cK/cXiycria:  the  Vulgate  has 
“  ecclesia  quae  est  in  Babylone,”  and  the  same  addition  is  found  in 
the  Peshito,  in  the  Armenian,  in  Theophylact,  and  Oecumenius. 
A  catena  explains  that  by  Babylon  is  meant  Rome ;  Syncellus  says 
that  some  took  it  to  mean  Rome,  others  Joppa.  St.  Peter’s  words 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  from  an  early  date.  We 
are  not  to  supply  c/c/cA^om,  nor  any  other  word.  eH  iv  Baf3v\G>vi  is 
a  complete  phrase,  and  means  “  the  woman  in  Babylon.”  This 
may  be  understood  either  literally  or  metaphorically.  Bengel, 
Mayerhoff,  Jachmann,  Alford,  and  some  few  others  take  the  words 
literally,  and  understand  the  apostle  to  mean  his  own  wife.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  commentators  take  them  meta¬ 
phorically  of  the  Church  in  Babylon,  but  are  divided  on  the  question 
whether  Babylon  itself  is  metaphorical  or  not.  The  latter  point 
may  be  treated  independently  of  the  former.  Both  phrases  may  be 
literal,  one  may  be  figurative,  or  both. 

Against  the  literal  interpretation  of  y  may  be  urged  (1)  that  St 
Peter  would  have  spoken  of  his  wife  in  plain  terms  and  by  name ; 
(2)  that  17  cv  Ba/3v\G>vi  is  a  singular  phrase  for  an  ordinary  woman 
residing  or  sojourning  in  Babylon.  Both  these  objections  are  con¬ 
siderably  weakened,  if  St.  Peter’s  wife  was  a  very  well-known  person¬ 
age  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was.  St  Paul  tells  us 
that  she  accompanied  her  husband  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  and  tradition 
could  not  have  regarded  her  as  a  martyr  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  1 1. 
63),  unless  she  had  done  something  to  earn  martyrdom — unless, 
that  is  to  say,  she  had  taken  an  active  part  in  her  husband’s  labours. 

Against  the  metaphorical  interpretation  it  may  be  argued  that 
rj  iv  BajSvXwvi  is  an  unprecedented  and  perhaps  impossible  phrase  for 
“the  Church  in  Babylon.”  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  “the 
daughter  of  Zion”  (Isa.  xxxvii.  22);  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
possible  that  St.  John  speaks  of  a  Church  as  /cvpia,  and  of  another 
Church  as  her  dScX^  (2  John  i.  5,  13) ;  the  meaning  of  the  Woman 
in  the  Apocalypse  is  open  to  doubt  In  Hermas  ( Vis,  i.  1.  4,  5) 
the  Church  appears  to  the  prophet  as  yvv-q,  and  is  addressed  by 
him  as  KvpCa.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  metaphor  is  far  more 
obvious  than  it  is  in  the  present  passage.  Again,  what  is  easy  and 
natural  to  imaginative  writers  like  Isaiah,  John,  or  Hermas,  is  not 
so  to  St.  Peter.  Lastly,  “the  Church  and  Marcus  my  son  ”  strikes 
one  as  a  somewhat  more  difficult  combination  than  “  rny  wife  and 
Marcus  my  son  ”  (see  Introduction,  §  8).  On  Marcus  and  Babylon, 
see  Introduction,  §  9. 

14.  iv  cf>iXrifxaTi  dya-mis.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess.  v.  26.  St.  Paul’s  phrase  is  ^iXiy/xa  aytoK. 
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The  kiss  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  ritual  usages.  Justin,  Apo 

i.  65,  dAAijAovs  (fuXrjjJiaTL  acnra£o/A€0a  7rai;<ra/xevot  tcjv  ev^wv,  the  kiss 

came  after  certain  cvxcu  and  before  the  ev\aL  of  communion  ;  Tert. 
de  Orat,  14,  “quae  oratio  cum  diuortio  sancti  osculi  integra?”  In 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat .  Myst.  v.  3,  the  kiss  is  placed  before  the 
Sursum  Corda  \  he  adds,  crrjpLciov  tolvvv  coti  to  tov  avaKpa- 

Ofjvai  ras  ipv)(as  kcu  iravav  e£opi£eiv  /AV^cn/ca/aW.  See  also  Const, 
App,  ii.  57,  viii.  n;  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western ; 
Palmer,  Or,  Litt,  ii.  102;  Suicer,  s.v,  <j>L\r)p,a;  Ducange,  s.v, 
Osculum ;  Bingham ;  Probst,  Liturgie ;  Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte 
chretien, 

ctp^vr].  In  this  final  benediction  St.  Peter  uses  the  Hebrew  and 
evangelical  “  Peace  ”  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  36 ;  John  xx.  19,  21,  26)  instead 
of  the  later  “  grace,”  which  we  find  in  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse.  “Peace” 
carries  us  back  to  the  Address ;  the  Epistle  begins  and  ends  with 
peace.  The  phrase  toI?  lv  X/oto-r<3  “  can  hardly  signify  the  mystical 
life-communion  ( die  mystische  Lebensgemeinschaft )  of  Paul,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  Epistle,  but  is  merely  another  name 
for  Christians,  and  conveys  the  last  warning  not  to  forsake  this 
community  of  Christians  ”  (von  Soden). 
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§  I.  TESTIMONIA  VETERUM 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  the  Introduction  to  2  Peter  by 
a  discussion  of  the  external  attestation  of  the  Epistle. 

Jerome . 

Born  about  346 ;  died,  420. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Paulinus ,  prefixed  to  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
Jerome  accepts  all  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  without  reserve : 

“Jacobus,  Petrus,  Joannes,  Judas  Apostoli,  septem  epistolas 
ediderunt  tarn  mysticas  quam  succinctas,  et  breues  pariter  ac 
longas :  breues  in  uerbis,  longas  in  sententiis ;  ut  rams  sit,  qui  non 
in  earum  lectione  caecutiat.”  Here  the  word  caecutiat  seems  to  be 
taken  from  2  Pet  i.  9. 

In  the  extracts  from  the  Catalogus  Scriptorum  Ecelesiasticorumy 
which  also  are  printed  in  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  he  notices  that 
there  was  some  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
2  Peter,  and  tells  us  that  the  doubt  rested  on  the  style  of  the 
Epistle : 

“  Scripsit  duas  Epistolas,  quae  Catholicae  nominantur  :  quarum 
secunda  a  plerisque  eius  esse  negatur,  propter  stili  cum  priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In  the  Epistle  to  Hedibiay  120,  Quaes t.  xi.,  he  suggests  that  this 
difference  of  style  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
St.  Peter  employed  two  different  interpreters : 

“  Habebat  ergo  (Paulus)  Titum  interpretem,  sicut  et  beatus 
Petrus  Marcum,  cuius  euangelium  Petro  narrante  et  eo  scribente 
compositum  est.  Denique  et  duae  epistolae  quae  feruntur  Petri 
stilo  inter  se  et  charactere  discrepant  structuraque  uerborum.  Ex 
quo  intelligimus  pro  necessitate  rerum  diuersis  eum  usum  inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome  thus  records,  explains,  and  perpetuates  the  doubt,  yet 
his  great  authority  practically  laid  it  to  sleep  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Churches.  But  in  or  about  the  time  of  Jerome  there  were  several 
eminent  Fathers  who  either  rejected  2  Peter  or  regarded  it  with 
grave  suspicion.  “Among  the  innumerable  quotations  from  and 
allusions  to  Scripture  found  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  Theo¬ 
dore,  and  Theodoret,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  reference  to 
2  Peter  ”  (Dr.  Chase  in  Hastings>  Dictionary  of  the  Bibley  iii.  p.  805  ; 
as  regards  Chrysostom  this  statement  is  to  some  extent' modified  by 
the  note).  Amphilochius  of  Iconium  (Westcott,  Canonr  p.  557) 
says  that  some  accepted  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  some  only  three. 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  accepted  2  Peter  as  authentic,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  it ;  yet  at  the  close  of  this  work  the  reader  is 
startled  by  the  words  (only  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation),  “  non 
est  igitur  ignorandum  praesentem  epistolam  esse  falsatam,  quae,  licet 
publicetur,  non  tamen  in  canone  est.”  Mr.  Warfield  (. Southern 
Presbyterian  Review ,  Jan.  1882)  suggests  that  Didymus  here  ex¬ 
presses  a  view  which  he  afterwards  rejected.  At  a  later  date 
Junilius  of  Africa  (about  550  a.d.  ;  Westcott,  Canon ,  p.  545)  places 
2  Peter  among  the  books  which  he  calls  mediae ,  those  which, 
though  not  absolutely  undoubted,  are  yet  accepted  by  very  many 
(quam  plurimi).  Junilius,  though  African  by  birth,  lived  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  derived  his  Syrian  theology  directly  or  indirectly 
from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (see  Dr.  Salmon’s  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography).  The  doubt  as  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  2  Peter  appears  to  have  been  most  strongly  felt  in  the 
Antiochene  Church,  and  rested  largely  on  the  absence  of  the  Epistle 
from  the  Peshito,  which  recognised  only  three  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  James,  1  Peter,  1  John;  indeed  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  Syriac  version  originally  included  even  these;  see 
Introduction  to  1  Peter,  p.  13. 

Eusebius. 

The  date  of  his  History  is  about  324. 

H  E,  iii.  3.  I,  4,  Uirpov  fkv  ovv  irrujToXrj  fJLia  fj  XcyopiivTj  avrov 
7r port  pa  avuijjLoXoyrjrai9  ravry  8k  teal  ol  7rdXat  7 rpccrfivrtpoi  a>s  dva/x<£i- 
X€KT(o  iv  rots  crcf)C)v  avra>v  KaraKigpr/vrai  criryypa/x/xacrt.  rrjv  8k 
(ficpopLevrjv  Sevrcpav  ovk  iv8id0y}KOv  pekv  elvat  7rapeLXr}cf)apLCvf  opxos  8k 
7roAAois  xprj&ipbos  <j>av€iora  p-era  w  aXXoiv  icnrov8d(rOr)  ypa<f>GiV  .  .  . 
aAAa  ra  pXv  dvop,a£op,ci/a  Uirpov ,  usv  fxtav  yvrjaiav  cyvojv  imarToXrjv 
/cat  7rapa  rot?  TraXat  7rpecr/3vT€poLS  Q)p.oXoyr)pLevTjv  rocravr a. 

H.  E.  iii.  25.  3,  rwv  8 *  avriXtyopLevuiV,  yvwpipLwv  8*  ovv  o/icos 
Tots  7roAAots,  f)  XeyopLevrj  *Ia/c(6/3ov  <f>epeTai  /cat  7}  *Iov8a,  rj  re  Uirpov 
ScvTepa  €7rioToXrj.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  about  the  voOa. 

We  gather  that  ot  ttoXXoi,  the  majority  of  the  Church,  accepted 
2  Peter  as  authentic ;  that  Eusebius  himself  doubted,  but  did  not 
absolutely  deny,  its  authenticity ;  that  his  doubt  rested  on  two 
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grounds,  namely,  that  writers,  whose  opinion  he  respected,  regarded 
2  Peter  as  uncanonical  (napeiX^apev) ;  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  Epistle  was  not  quoted  by  “  the  ancient  presbyters  ” — by  those 
older  writers,  that  is  to  say,  whose  works  were  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  Jerusalem  (If.  E.  v.  20.  1),  and  he  probably  means  “not 
quoted  by  name.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Eusebius  does  not 
state  from  whom  he  had  received  his  opinion,  or  who  were  included 
among  the  ol  noXXoi  The  seven  Catholic  Epistles  existed  in  the 
library  of  Caesarea,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  they 
were  all  accepted  as  genuine  by  Pamphilus  (Westcott,  Canon , 
P-  393  sq.)» 

Methodius . 

Martyred  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 

In  a  fragment  of  his  treatise,  de  Resurrectione  (Pitra,  Anal.  Sacra , 
iii.  p.  61 1,  quoted  by  Dr.  Chase),  we  find  an  express  citation  of 
2  Pet.  iii.  8,  ylXia  8\  err}  rrjs  fiacnXetas  wvoyu. aacv  rov  an ipavrov 
alwv a  81  a  rfjs  xiA«£8os  SrjXcbv,  yeypacfaev  yap  6  anocrroXos  II  expos  on 
fiia  rjfxepa  napa  Kvptco  d>s  ^tAta  err)  Kal  x^Xia  err]  tL?  rpjiepa  pita. 

We  may  notice  also  in  the  same  treatise  (ed.  Jahn,  p.  78)  the 

words  iK7rvpG)6rjcreTai  pxv  yap  npos  KaOapcnv  Kal  avaKaivurpuov  Kara- 
fia<rC<a  nas  KaraK.Xv^op.cvo^  o  Kocrp,os  nvpi,  ov  piqv  els  fortoXeiav 
eXev  o'er  at  navreXrj  Kal  (pOopav  .  .  .  810  avdyKrj  8rj  Kal  rrjv  yrjv  avOis 
Kal  rov  ovpavov  /a era  ttjv  eK^Aoyaxriv  laeaOai  ndvruiv  Kal  7VV  fipacrpiov. 
Here  the  nvp  Karapaa-iov  is  taken  from  Wisdom  x.  6 ;  but  the  run 
of  the  passage  reminds  the  reader  strongly  of  2  Pet.  iii.  9-13,  and 
Methodius,  as  the  first  quotation  shows,  was  acquainted  with  the 
Epistle, 

Origcn, 

Died,  253. 

In  Joann .  Comm.  v.  3  (Lomm.  i.  165);  see  also  Eus.  H.  E.  vi. 
25.  8,  Ilerpos  Se,  i<J  <S  olKo8op.eirat  f)  Xpurrov  iKKXrjcrla ,  rjs  nvXai  A.l8qv 
ov  KaTi<ryy(Tov<Tiy  p. Lav  imaToXy)v  bpoXoyovpivrjv  KaraAcAotTrev,  ecrroi  Se 
Kal  8evrepav  apL<f>ifiaXXe.Tai  yap . 

Origen  does  not  express  himself  so  positively  as  Eusebius ;  he 
records  the  doubt,  yet  is  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  Epistle.  He 
does  not  tell  us  on  what  arguments  the  doubt  rested,  nor  by  whom 
it  was  entertained.  In  particular,  he  says  nothing  about  the  style  of 
2  Peter,  though  he  was  a  keen  critic,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
remarks  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25.  n).  In 
the  works  of  Origen  are  found  six  quotations  from,  and  two  clear 
allusions  to  2  Peter.  Dr.  Chase,  however,  notices  that  they  all 
occur  in  those  treatises  which  exist  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Rufinus,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  fact  renders  it  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  they  can  be  ascribed  to  Origen  himself. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Died  about  213. 

Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  I,  lv  Sc  rats  <Y7rorv7rdjcrecrt,  £w eXovra  €nruvy 
7rd(rrjs  IvStaOrjKOV  ypacfrrjs  imTeTprjpcvas  '7r€7rot^rat  Si^y^crets,  prj8k 
ras  avTiktyopiva*;  TrapeXOwv,  Trjv  ’IovSa  Xcyco  /cat  *ras  Xoi7ras  KaQoXiKas 
€7rtcrroXa5,  tt]V  tc  Bapva/3a  /cat  rrjv  Uerpov  Xeyopivrjv  aTTOKoXvij/iv. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement,  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Photius  {Biblioth.  109).  It  is  in  no  degree  invalidated 
by  the  confused  utterances  of  Cassiodorus,  who,  writing  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  says,  first,  that  Clement 
expounded  the  whole  of  the  Bible ;  then  that  he  had  commented 
upon  1  Peter,  1  and  2  John,  and  James,  but  not  on  the  other  three 
canonic  Epistles ;  and,  finally,  made  a  loose  and  untrustworthy  trans¬ 
lation  (for  the  Adumbrationes  is  supposed  to  be  his  version  of  this 
part  of  the  Hypotyposes )  of  Clement’s  notes  upon  1  Peter,  1  and  2 
John,  and  Jude,  not  James. 

Dr.  Chase  does  not  allow  that  Clement  ever  quotes  2  Peter.  But 
in  Protrep .  x.  106  we  have  the  phrase  rrjv  oSov  rrjs  aA rjQdas,  which 
is  found  in  2  Pet.  ii.  2  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
'Zap™?  a7 rotfco-is,  Strom .  i.  19.  94,  may  be  drawn  from  2  Pet.  i.  14 
(d-iroOeo-is  is  peculiar  to  1  and  2  Peter).  In  Eel.  Proph.  20,  1  Pet. 

i.  19  is  combined  with  2  Pet.  ii.  1  (see  note).  See  again  note  on 

ii.  13  for  another  possible  reference.  In  Paed.  iii.  8.  43,  to 
SoSo/xmov  irdOos  /cpwrt?  pkv  dSiKyaraari,  muSaycoyia  8e  aKovcracn,  is 
taken  not  from  Jude,  as  Dindorf  thinks,  but  from  2  Peter,  who 
mentions  Lot,  while  Jude  does  not  (see  also  Paed.  iii.  8.  44,  where 
the  same  remark  holds  good,  though  Clement  immediately  goes  on 
to  quote  Jude  5,  6  by  name).  From  the  same  verse,  2  Pet.  ii.  8, 
comes  a  phrase  which  is  found  in  Strom,  ii.  12.  55,  /Wav %uv  Sc  c</>* 
ols  rjpapre  T7jv  iavrov  i pvyyjv  dyaOoepyeu  Again,  in  Strom .  vii.  14.  88, 
Clement  speaks  of  the  moral  law  as  f/  ivToXtf,  in  the  singular. 
Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  21.  Probably  many  other  borrowings  might  be 
detected  by  anyone  who  would  carefully  read  Clement  through 
with  an  eye  to  this  point.  It  is  true  that  Clement  does  not  quote 
2  Peter  by  name,  and  some  of  the  phrases  here  noticed  may  not  be 
conscious  quotations  at  all.  M  The  way  of  truth  ”  is  found  also  in 
Clement  of  Rome,  “  the  putting  off  of  the  flesh  ”  may  have  been  a 
common  expression  among  Christians.  But  if  they  are  ultimately 
derived  from  2  Peter,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  fact  that  these 
phrases  had  become  a  regular  part  of  the  parlance  of  the  Church 
seems  greatly  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Clement  was  the  successor  and 
pupil  of  another  learned  man,  Pantaenus,  who  was  head  of  the 
catechetical  school  perhaps  as  early  as  180.  In  that  year  those 
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who  advocate  the  late  date  of  2  Peter  suppose  that  the  Epistle  had 
not  existed  more  than  five,  or  at  the  outside  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Pantaenus  could  hardly  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
forgery  so  recently  perpetrated,  as  Harnack  and  Dr.  Chase  suppose, 
in  Alexandria.  And,  if  Pantaenus  did  not  know  the  Epistle,  or 
rejected  it,  how  came  Clement,  the  heir  of  his  erudition,  to 
accept  it? 

Cyprian. 

Died,  257. 

This  Father  displays  no  acquaintance  with  2  Peter,  yet  this  fact 
serves  only  to  show  the  precariousness  of  the  argument  from 
silence.  For  a  clear  allusion  to  the  Epistle  is  found  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Cyprian  by 


Firmilian, 

Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (Cyprian,  Epp .  lxxv.  6),  “Ste- 
phanus  .  •  .  adhuc  etiam  infamans  Petrum  et  Paulum  beatos 
apostolos,  .  .  .  qui  in  epistolis  suis  haereticos  exsecrati  sunt  et 
ut  eos  euitemus  monuerunt”  Cyprian  must  have  known  to  what 
Epistle  of  St  Peter  Firmilian  was  appealing. 

Hippolytus . 

Died  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century. 

Refut.  Own.  Haer.  ix.  6,  /ict  ov  7roXv  Se  iirl  tov  avrov  fiopfiopov 
aveKvXCovTo,  cf.  2  Pet  ii.  22.  The  expression  is,  as  Dr.  Chase 
says,  of  the  nature  of  a  proverb,  but  it  is  not  a  common  proverb. 
See  note  on  the  passage. 

Ibid.  x.  33,  ra  Sc  iravra  Slolk€l  6  Xoyos  o  <2>eov,  6  irpuyroyovos  Trarpos 
Trats,  v)  irpo  kmcr^opov  <f>u)<r<f>6pos  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  1 9,  and  see  note 

on  the  passage. 

Ibid.  X.  34,  €K<f>cv$€<r0€  kv€p\op€vrjv  7rvpo%  Kpio-cws  dvctXrjv  teal 
raprapov  £o<j)€pov  op. pa  d<£dmoTov,  cf.  2  Pet  ii.  4,  1 7,  iii.  7. 

In  Dan .  iii.  22)  f  yap  ay  ns  xnroTayyj  tovtw  #cat  ScSouAcorai,  cf. 
2  Pet  ii.  19. 

Ibid.  iv.  10,  el  yap  tcai  vvv  ft  pa  Svvct  irpo  icaipov,  prj  OiXiov  rry 
Kpicnv  rw  Koapw  i7i*€veyKeiv,  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  iii.  9. 

Ibid.  XxiiL  24,  f)p.£pa  Sc  K vpiov  yCXia  krrj. 

The  Clementine  Literature. 

Passages  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  2  Peter 
have  been  detected  in  the  Recognitionsy  the  Homilies,  the  Actus 
Petri  cum  Simone .  On  this  point  the  reader  may  consult  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Chase,  and  of  Dr.  Salmon,  Introduction 
(p.  520,  ed.  1888). 
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Theophilus  of  Antioch. 

Died,  183-185. 

ii.  13,  6  Aoyos  avrov ,  cf>aiv cov  uxnrtp  Au^vos  Iv  OiKrjfxan  owe^o/Aerw, 
(<f>uTi(r<iv  ttjv  vi r  ovpavov ,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  1 9.  In  4  Esdr.  xii.  42  we 
read,  “Tu  enim  nobis  superes  solus  ex  omnibus  populis  .  .  .  sicut 
lucerna  in  loco  obscuro  ” ;  and  the  word  of  God  is  a  Au^vos  in  Ps. 
cxix.  105.  Yet  it  seems  most  likely  that  Theophilus  had  St.  Peter 
in  mind. 

ii.  9,  ol  SI  rov  ©cov  avOp(07roi  7rv€v/JiaTO(f)6poL  ttv  zv par  os  aytov  Kai 
Trpo<f)rjTat  y evopevoi,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  21.  Dr.  Chase  points  out  that 
the  word  7rv€vpaTo<ji6pos  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7 ;  Zeph.  iii.  4.  It 
can  hardly  be  maintained  that  either  of  these  passages  is  conclusive, 
but  they  deserve  some  weight. 


Tatian. 

Date  of  Oration  1 50-1 70. 

Or.  ad  Graeco s,  15  (Otto,  vi.  p.  7°)  toiovtov  SI  pq  ovros  tov 
o-KrjvwpaTos.  This  sense  of  the  word  cricqvtafm  (body)  is  borrowed 
from  2  Pet.  i.  13.  Immediately  before,  in  the  single  word  vaos,  we 
have  an  allusion  to  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  Sk^vcd/ao,  is  so  used  by  Eus. 
H.  jS.il  25.  6,  who  possibly  found  it  in  Gaius. 

The  Muratorianum. 

P.  106,  line  6  (in  Westcott’s  Canon )  “Sicute  et  semote  passione 
petri  euidenter  declarat”  These  words  must  refer  either  to  the 
Gospel  of  St  John  or  to  2  Peter.  They  can  hardly  refer  to  the 
Gospel,  which  had  been  fully  noticed.  See  on  this  point  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  1  Peter,  p.  14. 

Aristides. 

His  Apology  was  presented  to  Hadrian  in  12 9-1 30,  or,  as  Mr. 
Rendel  Harris  thinks,  to  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign. 

ApoL  xvi.,  fj  o8oi  rrjs  oXqBdas  rpi s  rovs  68evovras  axrrrjv  cis  rrjv 
aldjvLov  ^ctpaywyc?  pao-ikdav^  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  ii,  iL  2.  This  seems 
a  clear  case.  Canon  Armitage  Robinson  considers  that  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Apology  “as  a  rule  gives  us  the  actual  words  of 
Aristides.” 


Polycarp. 

Martyred  in  155. 

Phil,  iii.,  Tjj  cro<f)(a  rov  fiaicapCov  Kal  lv8o£ov  HcltjXov,  os  •  •  •  vjiiv 
€ypa\j/cv  €7TtcrToAas,  cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  1 5. 
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Martyrium  Polycarpi. 

xx.  2,  €*s  rrjv  aiwvtov  avrov  /SaanXtiav.  So  Harnack.  Lightfoo- 
has  i7TovpdvLovj  but  aidviov  is  the  reading  of  two  MSS.  out  of  three. 

Justin  Martyr . 

Harnack  puts  the  date  of  the  Dialogue ,  155-160. 

Dial.  51,  kou  iv  t<3  peraijv  rrjs  Trapovcrias  avrov  ypovw,  u>s  7 rpoicfirjv, 
yevryj&jQai  alpio'eis  Kal  if/evSoTrpoffiyras  e7rl  r<3  ovo part  avrov  v po- 
epirjvvcre.  Otto  refers  to  Matt.  vii.  15,  xxiv.  5;  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  But 
there  would  seem  to  be  here  a  reminiscence  of  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  where 
{f/evSo7rpo^>7jraL  and  alpicnis  are  mentioned  in  conjunction.  In 
Dial.  82,  again,  Justin  uses  the  word  ^oSoSiSaovcaAoi,  which  though, 
as  Dr.  Chase  remarks,  a  word  of  easy  formation,  is  peculiar  to 
2  Peter. 

Dial.  81,  <rvvrjKafiev  Kal  to  dprjjjiivov  on  *H p,£pa  Kvpiov  a>s  ^tAia 
errj,  Otto  notes,  “Sic  Tanchuma,  fol.  335  A,  Dies  dei  est  millt 
annorum?  Here,  again,  doubt  is  legitimate.  But  we  have  seen 
above  that  Methodius  quoted  this  phrase  by  name  from  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

Apol.  i.  28,  Kal  yap  fj  impiovrj  rov  /x^SeVw  rovro  7rpa£ai  rov  ®ebv 
Slcl  to  avOpunrivov  yivos  yeyevrjrai'  TrpoyivdcrKU  yap  Ttvas  Ik  peravoias 
<rw0ycr€a0ai9  cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

Melito. 

He  flourished  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century. 

Apology  (in  Otto,  vol.  ix.  p.  432),  “Etenim  aliquando  fuit 
diluuium  uenti,  et  selecti  (ad  id)  homines  occisi  sunt  aquilone 
uehementi,  et  relicti  sunt  iusti  ad  demonstrationem  ueritatis. 
Rursus  alio  tempore  fuit  diluuium  aquarum,  et  perierunt  omnes 
homines  et  bestiae  in  multitudine  aquarum,  et  seruati  sunt  iusti  in 
area  lignea  iussu  dei.  Atque  ita  ultimo  tempore  erit  diluuium 
ignis,  et  ardebit  terra  cum  montibus  suis,  et  ardebunt  homines 
cum  simulacris  quae  fecerunt  et  cum  operibus  sculptilibus  quae 
adorauerunt,  et  ardebit  mare  cum  insulis  suis,  et  seruabuntur 
iusti  ab  ira,  sicut  socii  eorum  seruati  sunt  in  area  ab  aquis  diluuii.” 

On  the  date  of  this  Syriac  version  of  Melito’s  Apology ,  see 
Introduction  to  1  Peter,  p.  10.  Dr.  Chase  takes  the  deluge  of 
wind  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles  iii.  97  sqq.,  in  connexion  with 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Melito  is  following  the  Sibyl  rather  than  2  Peter.  There  is, 
however,  a  different  explanation  of  the  Flood  of  Wind  ;  see  Otto’s 
note  on  the  passage,  vol.  ix.  p.  476.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  approaching  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fi*e  more  fully  in  a  later  section. 
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Irenaeus . 

Died,  202  or  203. 

This  Father  introduces  a  quotation  from  1  Peter  with  the  words 
Petrus  ait  in  epistola  sua  (iv.  9.  2) ;  but  this  phrase  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  he  knew  only  one  Petrine  letter.  Irenaeus 
certainly  knew  2  John,  which  he  quotes  explicitly  and  by  name 
(i.  16.  3,  iii.  16.  8) ;  yet,  says  Mr.  Warfield,  he  quotes  1  John  (iii.  16. 
5,  8)  just  as  he  quotes  1  Peter,  with  the  words  in  sua  epistola, ,  iv  rrj 
iirtcrroXrj.  Two  passages  call  for  notice. 

iii.  I.  I,  pera  Si  tyjv  tovtcjv  cfoSov  M apKOS  o  paOrjTrjs  Kal  ipprj- 
vevrrjs  Xlirpov  Kal  avros  ra  wo  Uirpov  Kypycraopeva  iyypacjxDS  rjp'iv 
7rapaSiS(i)K€. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  cfoSo5  here  means  “  death.”  It 
is  so  used  Wisd.  iii.  2,  vii.  6 ;  Luke  ix.  31 ;  2  Pet.  i.  15.  In 
secular  writers  it  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  bears  this  sense  by  itself, 
though  it  is  commonly  used  in  later  Greek  in  combination  with  a 
genitive,  e£o8os  rov  fit ov  et  simm .  There  is  some  slight  presump¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  here  the  word  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Petrine  passage.  But,  further,  there  were  two  traditions  as  to  the 
date  at  which  Mark  composed  his  Gospel.  According  to  the  one 
he  wrote  before,  according  to  the  other  after,  the  death  of  Peter. 
It  is  a  most  natural  and  probable  supposition  that  the  latter  view 
was  connected  with  2  Pet  i.  15.  Irenaeus  does  not  tell  us  whence 
he  derived  this  account  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  but  he  no  doubt 
borrowed  it  from  some  earlier  writer,  most  probably  Papias.  Thus 
it  may  be  argued  with  some  confidence  that  2  Peter  was  known  to 
and  accepted  by  men  who  lived  before  Irenaeus,  and  whose 
opinions  Irenaeus  followed.  It  might,  of  course,  be  replied  that 
the  writer  of  2  Peter  was  himself  following  the  author  or  authors 
of  this  tradition,  but  this  would  hardly  be  reasonable. 

v.  23.  2,  “Dies  domini  sicut  mille  anni”;  v.  28.  3,  rj  yap  r/pipa 
Kvpiov  a>5  x^La  *TV' 

Irenaeus  does  not  tell  us  where  he  found  these  words  which  so 
strongly  resemble  those  of  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  In  both  places  he  con¬ 
nects  them  with  Chiliasm ;  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  and 
will  last  six  thousand  years.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  borrowed 
this  adaptation  of  Ps.  xc.  4  from  Justin,  or  from  Barnabas,  or  from 
the  Rabbis.  But  this  point  also  will  require  to  be  further  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  later  section. 

Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne . 

177-179. 

Eus.  H  E .  v.  1.  36,  55  ;  2.  3,  e£o8os  is  used  absolutely  of  “  death." 

Ibid.  v.  I.  45,  o  Sc  Sia  pecrov  Kaipos  ovk  apyos  avrois  ovSi  aKapt ros 
iytVcTo,  cf.  2  Pet.  L  8. 
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The  Epistle,  then,  was  known,  if  not  to  Irenaeus,  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  very  closely  connected. 

Let  us  notice  another  phrase  in  this  letter — v.  1.  48,  Sid  rys 
ava(TTpo(f>r]s  avrwv  /?A .a(T(f>rjfiovvT€s  tyjv  6 Sor,  tovtI<jtlv  oi  viol  rrjs 
awoXetas.  Here  we  seem  to  find  a  combination  of  vers.  2  and  22 
of  the  Fragment  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter ,  which  is  therefore 
older  than  the  Viennese  letter. 

Apocalypse  of  Peter* 

1 10-160,  or  more  nearly  1 20-1 40;  Hamack.  The  use  of  the 
work  by  the  Viennese  Church  warns  us  that  the  date  can  hardly  be 
placed  after  140. 

I,  ttoAXoi  avTwv  eo-ovrat  ifrevSoTrpo^rjrat  Kal  oSovs  #cat  Soy  par  a 
iroiKika  rrjs  a7ra)Xeta5  SiSaijovcriv,  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  I. 

I,  ra9  ijrvxds  iavrwv  SoKipd^ovras,  cf.  2  Pet  ii.  8. 

21,  TOTTQV  aVXfJLTjpOV,  cf.  2  Pet  L  1 9. 

22,  28,  p\a(r<f>rjpiovvTes  ttjv  oSov  rrjs  StKaioavvrj 5,  cf.  2  Pet  ii.  2,  21. 

30,  ^  cvtoXt;,  cf.  2  Pet  ii.  2 1,  iii.  2. 

In  his  edition  of  the  Fragment,  Professor  Hamack  ( Bruchs  tilcke , 
p.  71)  says  that  the  Apocalypse  and  2  Peter  are  blutsverwandt \ 
but  does  not  pronounce  upon  the  question  of  priority.  In  the 
Chronologies  p.  471,  he  decides  that  the  author  of  2  Peter  borrows 
from  the  Apocalypse .  But  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accept  this 
view.  Before  the  Apocalypse  was  written  there  had  been  violent 
persecution  ( ol  8id>£ai/res  rovs  Sikcuovs  Kal  irapaSovrcs  avrov? ,  27  ;  the 
verb  Trjyavi^oficvoi,  34,  belongs  to  the  times  of  persecution ;  the 
word  is  used  in  the  Viennese  letter,  Eus.  Zf.  E.  v.  1.  38),  of  which 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  in  2  Peter.  Again,  the  description 
of  hell,  suggested  as  it  is  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Homer,  and 
especially  Virgil,  certainly  points  to  a  later  date  than  the  Epistle. 
Julicher  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  2  Peter  made  use  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  Kuhl  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  2  Pet.  ii.  may 
have  been  written  by  the  same  author  as  the  Apocalypse .  The 
three  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Chase  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  for 
thinking  it  impossible  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  should 
have  borrowed  from  2  Peter,  appear  to  be  wholly  unsubstantial. 
I  have  suggested  in  the  notes  that  the  whole  of  the  later  Petrine 
literature  owes  its  origin  to  2  Pet.  i.  1 5  ;  these  words  gave  the  busy 
army  of  inventors  the  suggestion  and  the  name  for  their  works  of 
imagination.  If  this  view  is  tenable,  we  have  here  again  a  remark- 
able  proof  of  the  authority  of  our  Epistle  in  very  early  times. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  bears 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Virgil  and  Homer.  The  general  idea  which 
underlies  the  vision,  that  our  pleasant  vices  are  made  the  whips  to 
scourge  us,  may  be  found  in  Wisd.  xi.  1 6,  Sl  wv  tls  apaprava  Sta  tovtw 
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koX a^crat,  but  in  its  concrete,  pictorial  development  belongs  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  even  in  details  the  Apocalypst 
closely  resembles  the  Aeneid .  C f.  the  following  passages  : — 

Apoc .  3,  Ta  pkv  yap  awpaTa  avrwv  rjv  XevKorepa  7racr^s  xiovos  Ka-i 
ipvOporepa  7ravr6s  po8ov,  crwc/cc/cparo  8c  to  ipvOpov  avr&v  rw  Acvko),  Kat 
cwtAojs  ov  Svvapai  i^rjytjcracrOaL  to  KaAAos  aorcuv*  17  T€  yap  Koprj  avrtav 
ovXr]  rjv  Kal  avOrjpa  Kal  irrurpirrovaa  avTQiV  tw  tc  irpocranna  Kal  toi$ 
top,oi9,  0)cnrepel  crrec^avos  ck  vapSoa-ra^^o?  7r€7rXeyp€V0$  Kal  iroiKiXw 
avdwv,  t)  cocnrep  Ipts  cv  dept,  TOiavTrj  rjv  avT&v  rj  tvirpirrsia. 

Virg.  i.  402  : 

**  Dixit,  et  auertens  rosea  ceruice  refulsit, 

Ambrosiaeque  comae  diuinum  uertice  odorem 
Spirauere. 

For  the  contrast  of  white  and  rose  in  the  complexion  of  beauty, 
see  the  description  of  Euryalus,  Aen.  ix.  431-437,  or  of  Aeneas, 
Aen.  L  588-593.  OvXrj  Koprj  Kal  avOrjpa  is  a  reminiscence  also  of 
Hom.  Od.  vi.  230,  K a8  8e  Kaprjros  OvXas  fjK€  Kopas  vaKivOcvio  avOei 
opoias. 

Apoc .  5,  piyuTTOV  xp>pov  cktos  tovtov  tov  Koarpov  VTrlpXaprrpov  rS 
fairly  Kal  tov  dcpa  tov  ckc t  olktictiv  rjXiOV  KaTaXaprroparoVy  Kal  t rjv  y rjv 
avT rjv  avOovarav  apapavrocs  avOtaru 

Virg.  Aen.  vi  637 : 

“  Deuenere  locos  laetos,  et  amoena  uireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,  sedesque  beatas. 

Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  uestlt 
Purpureo,  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt.” 

We  may  remember  also  the  d<r<£o8eAos  Aa/xo>v  of  Hom.  Od.  xi.  539. 

Apoc.  6,  the  phrase  toVos  a vxprjpos,  of  the  place  of  punishment, 
is  taken  from  2  Peter,  but,  used  as  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse ,  it  calls  to 
mind  the  words  of  Virgil, 

Aen.  vi  534 : 

“  Ut  tristis  sine  sole  domos,  loca  tarbida,  adires.” 

Apoc.  8,  9,  16,  the  region  of  torment  is  full  of  boiling  mud. 
Cf.  Aen.  vi.  296,  .“Turbidus  hie  coeno  uastaque  uoragine  gurges 
Aestuat M ;  416,  “  Informi  limo  ” ;  the  boiling  mud  is  that  of  Phlege- 
thon. 

ApOC.  6,  ot  KoAa£orr€S  ayyeAot  ctkotclvov  efyov  avrwv  to  cv8v pa 
Kara  tov  depa  tov  tottov . 

Virg.  Aen.  vi.  555  : 

“Tisiphone  .  .  .  palla  succincta  cruenta,” 

ApOC.  10,  tov s  (frovcis  ipXtrrov  .  .  .  fiefiXrjpivovs  hr  rtvi  T07nj> 
rcflXipptvu)  Kal  7re7rXr]p(x)p€V{p  iprrfTwv  rrovrjp&Vy  Kal  rrXrjO'aopivovs  inro 
rwv  Orjplwv  iK€LVtav. 
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Virg.  Aen.  vi.  570 : 

Continue*  sontes  ultrix  accincta  flagello 
Tisiphone  quatit  insultans,  toruosque  sinistra 
Intentans  angues  uocat  agmina  saeua  sororum.” 

ApOC.  II,  7roX\ol  7ratSes  oiw«  a wpot  €tlktovto  (text  of  Canon 
Armitage  Robinson)  KaOtffitvoi  luXaiov. 

Virg.  Aen.  vi.  426 : 

t 

“Infantumque  animae  flentes  in  limine  primo.* 

It  may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  a  Western,  who  had  read  Virgil.  The  book  first  comes  before 
our  notice  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  Roman  Muratorianum ;  and  these 
facts  point  in  the  same  direction.  Further,  the  Clementina  mani¬ 
fest  so  strong  an  interest  in  Rome  that  we  may  look  for  their  origin, 
at  any  rate  for  that  of  their  Grundschrift ,  in  the  same  locality.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  good  deal  of  the  pseudo-Petrine  literature  came  from  Rome. 
But  that  the  whole  tone  and  conception  of  the  Apocalypse  is  later 
than  2  Peter  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  a  doubt 
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xvi.,  yivt. o(TK€T€  Sc  on  ep^crat  rjSr]  rj  fjfiepa  rrj s  Kpiac ws  a>$  rXifiavos 
Kaiopcvos  Kal  ra/ojo’ovrat  at  Svvapcts  twv  ovpavwv  Kal  nava  rf  yyj  a is 
/aoAi/?8os  €7rt  TrvpL  TYjKOfievos  Kal  totc  <f>avrjcr€Tai  tcl  Kpv<f> ia  Kal  <f>av€pa 
cpya  rwv  av6p(ti7ra)v. 

The  author  here  quotes  Mai.  iv.  1  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  but  his  view  of 
the  world-fire  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Dr.  Salmon  ( Introduction ,  p.  521) 
suggests  that  ^avijcrcrat  is  an  attempt  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
corrupt  evpeOtfo-cTai  of  2  Pet.  iii.  10.  Add  that  yptpa  Kptcrews  in  the 
New  Testament  is  only  found  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,  in  1  John,  and 
in  2  Peter. 

Ignatius . 

105-117. 

Eph .,  Preface,  T rjo-ov  Xpicrrov  too  ©cov  rjfi&v :  see  Lightfoot’s 
note ;  the  same  phrase  recurs  Eph.  xviii. ;  Rom.  iiL ;  Polyc.  viii., 
cf.  2  Pet.  i.  1. 

Eph .  xii.,  IlavAov  .  .  .  os  cv  Traarf  cttiotoA^,  cf.  2  Pet  iii. 
i5>  l6* 

Trail,  xiii.  3,  Iv  <S  mptOArjpw  apaypoi,  cf.  2  Pet  iiL  14. 

Magn.  ix.,  rj  £<ar}  rjp wv  ai/craAcv,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  1 9. 

No  one  of  these  phrases  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive;  yet 
they  are  worth  noticing  as  probably  echoes  of  2  Peter. 

*4 
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Barnabas . 

70-79,  Lightfoot;  130  or  13 1,  Harnack. 

XV.  4,  7rpo(Te^€T€,  T€Kva,  Tt  Aeyei  TO  '$VVCT€\cO‘€V  Iv  6$  fjfJLCpaiS' 
rouTO  Aeyei  ort  ev  e£a/a<r;(iAioi5  erecLv  o-wreAecrei  Kvpios  ra  crv/nravTa. 
*H  yap  rjfxlpa  Trap  aura>  xi\ia  errj*  avros  Se  /xoi  pLaprvpel  Aeya)i/‘  ’iSoi 
<TY]pi€pov  rjpiepa  ecrrai  d)5  ^iAi  a  Ir^. 

See  remarks  on  Irenaeus  above ;  but  here  the  Trap  a vt<3  comes 
very  close  to  Peter’s  7rapa  Kvpto>.  Hilgenfeld  here  quotes  Lepto - 
genesis ,  4,  “Und  (Adam)  lebte  70  Jahre  weniger  als  1000  Jahre, 
denn  1000  Jahre  sind  wie  Ein  Tag  nach  dem  himmlischen  Zeug- 
niss.  Desswegen  ist  geschrieben  fiber  den  Baum  des  Erkenntnisses  : 
An  dem  Tage  da  ihr  davon  esset,  werdet  ihr  sterben.  Darum  hat 
er  die  Jahre  dieses  Tages  nicht  vollendet,  sondern  er  starb  an 
demselben.” 


Hernias . 

1 1 0-140,  Harnack. 

In  the  Pastor  there  are  a  few  words  and  phrases  which  may 
conceivably  have  been  suggested  by  2  Peter ;  Vis .  iii.  7.  1,  rfy  oSov 
ttjv  aXrjOivrjv :  Sim.  v.  7.  2,  /xiacr/xos :  Sim,  vL  2.  5,  /3Ae'/x/xa,  but  in  a 
different  sense:  Sim.  ix.  14.  4,  Svavoyros:  Sim.  ix.  22.  1,  false 
teachers  are  avOadeZ s. 


Clement  of  Rome. 

93-95,  hardly  as  late  as  97,  Harnack. 

Here  again  we  find  several  phrases  which  in  the  New  Testament 
are  pecular  to  2  Peter ;  such  are  6  TrpocfrrjTLKbs  Aoyos,  xi.  2  :  tiroim)* 
(but  it  is  here  used  of  God),  lix.  3 :  /xw/xos,  lxiii.  1 :  /xcyaAo7rp€7n7s, 
i.  2.  In  vii.  6  we  read  Nwe  eKrjpvtjev  /xeravoiai/,  which  not  unnaturally 
suggests  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  Na>e  StKaiooiJvrj 5  KrjpvKa.  Bishop  Lightfoot  in¬ 
geniously  suggested  that  Clement  may  have  borrowed  his  phrase 
from  a  lost  passage  of  the  pre-Christian  third  Sibylline  book  See 
his  note. 


Jude. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  may,  I  believe,  be  confidently  regarded 
as  the  earliest  attestation  of  2  Peter.  But  the  point  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  a  separate  section. 

§  2.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TESTIMONIA 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  very  short ;  its  subject,  the 
disorders  of  a  particular  section  of  the  Church,  is  of  limited  in- 
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terest,  and  is  treated  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  very  unlike  that 
in  which  the  same  topic  is  handled  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  conveying  little  information  about  the  persons 
and  circumstances  in  view;  and  it  contains  very  few  quotable 
phrases.  It  is  probably  very  seldom  quoted  even  in  the  present 
day.  Yet  its  attestation  is  strong;  if  we  accept  the  evidence  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter ,  very  strong ;  and  if  we  accept  that  of 
Jude,  overwhelming. 

Its  authenticity  was  doubted  by  many  in  Jerome’s  time,  because 
its  style  was  supposed  to  differ  from  that  of  the  First  Epistle. 
Eusebius  believed  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  St.  Peter,  chiefly 
because  he  could  find  no  clear  instance  of  its  use  by  the  “  ancient 
presbyters.”  Origen  knew  that  it  was  regarded  with  doubt,  but 
gives  no  reason  for  the  doubt,  and  was  himself  rather  inclined  to 
accept  the  Epistle.  Of  Clement  we  are  expressly  informed  that 
he  gave  it  a  place  in  his  Bible.  Before  the  time  of  Clement,  if  we 
put  aside  the  Apocalypse  and  Jude,  we  can  only  detect  scattered 
phrases  and  words,  which  are  found  in  2  Peter,  and  of  which  several 
are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

Even  scattered  words  and  phrases,  such  as  6805  rr}<;  aXrjOctas, 
ovk  apyos  ovSe  a/cap7ros,  attovi 05  /?a crtAcia,  6  TrpocfirjTLKbs  Aoyos,  Svar-, 
vorjTosy  have  a  certain  weight.  Phrases  have  histories.  Even  in 
our  own  time  how  many  turns  of  expression  are  in  vogue  which, 
though  apparently  quite  casual,  have  yet  a  definite  origin,  and  mark 
the  date  of  the  document  in  which  they  occur.  Not  to  speak  of 
really  great  coinages,  such  as  “  evolution  ”  or  “  survival  of  the  fittest,” 
let  us  take  such  trivial  instances  as  “  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
practical  politics,”  “grand  old  man,”  “lost  leader,”  “honest  doubt,” 
“sweetness  and  light.”  Every  one  of  these  current  insignificant 
phrases  belongs  to  a  definite  period.  But  they  have  become  current, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  constantly  used  by  people  who  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  where  they  come  from.  The  same  fate  may  have 
befallen  2  Peter;  the  Church  of  Vienna,  for  example,  may  have 
quoted  one  of  its  phrases,  and  yet  never  have  read  the  Epistle 
itself.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Epistle  did 
not  enjoy  a  wide  circulation.  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  extremely  bad  state  of  the  text. 

To  this  point  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  notes ;  but  it  will 
be  of  service  to  collect  here  those  passages  in  which  the  best  attested 
readings  of  the  MSS.  are  either  certainly  or  very  probably  wrong, 
or  in  which  variants  existed  at  an  extremely  early  date. 

i.  2,  TOV  ®€Ol5  /cat  ’IrjCTOV  TOV  Kvptov  rjp. U)V, 

The  right  reading  here  is  very  probably  tov  Kvptov  fjfi&v.  See 
note. 

ii.  4,  ctpot?. 

This  is  probably  the  right  reading.  But  KLP  have  cmpais,  and 
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this  seems  to  have  been  what  Jude  found  in  his  copy  of  the  Epistle, 
and  paraphrased  by  Scoy-iois  cuSiois. 

ii.  13,  aSiKOvjJLtvoi  fucrOov  aSi/aas. 

This  is  the  reading  of  nBP,  the  Bodleian  Syriac,  and  the 
Armenian;  it  is  adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort;  Tregelles  gives 
it  a  place  in  the  margin ;  and  Tischendorf,  though  he  reads  ko/jllov- 
fxevof.,  remarks  in  his  note,  “  dStKov/xevot  si  aptum  sensum  praebere 
iudicabitur  omnino  praeferendum  erit.” 

A  C  K  L,  all  other  MSS.,  the  Vulgate,  m97,  Jerome,  the  Sahidic, 
Coptic,  Aethiopic,  Ephraem,  Theophylact,  Oecumenius  have  or 
translate  kojxlov pevoi. 

Syrp  has  a  word  which  Tischendorf  translates  ententes . 

It  is  surely  vain  to  try  to  get  sense  out  of  dSLKovjxevoi.  Perhaps 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  aSiKovjxevoL  comes 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  while  the  next  line  ends  with  aSi/aas.  It  is  just 
possible  that  a  hasty  scribe  may  have  taken  the  aSi/c-  from  the  latter 
word. 

KofxiovfjLcvoi  will  make  sense,  but  not  good  sense.  A  few  verses 
below  jxio-Oo s  dSiKias  means  the  temporal  gain  of  unrighteousness, 
and  the  phrase  can  hardly  have  any  other  sense  in  the  former  place. 
What  we  appear  to  want  is  a  participle  which  should  give  the  sense 
of  “  seeking  after.”  Ementes  might  suggest  wvovp,€voi.  Kopuovjitvoi 
has  the  look  of  a  mere  conjectural  emendation. 

ii-  13,  aird-Tais. 

dyd7rats  is  the  right  reading,  though  it  is  supported  only  by  B, 
the  Versions,  and  Jude. 

ii.  14,  /totxaXtSos. 

SoBCKLP:  N  A  and  three  cursives  have  poixaMas* 

MotxaAis  means  “adulterous”  (Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  4),  or  “an 
adulteress  ”  (Rom.  vii.  3 ;  Jas.  iv.  4).  “  Eyes  full  of  an  adulteress  ” 

is  certainly  nonsense.  MoixaXts  is  not  a  classical  word,  but  occurs 
in  later  Greek;  see  Lobeck’s  Phrynichus ,  p.  452,  note. 
apparently  does  not  exist,  and  is  indeed  an  impossible  formation, 
as  there  is  no  verb  /AoixaXeu'o),  nor  noun  /xotxaXos.  It  may  be 
observed  that  in  ii.  18  the  Sinaitic  has  fjLaO^TaiorrjTos  for  fjLaraionqros. 
The  scribe  had  the  word  p. aOrjr 77s  in  his  head,  and  did  not  perceive 
his  error  till  he  had  written  the  first  two  syllables.  So  here  some 
still  earlier  scribe  may  have  meant  to  write  poix«*S|  but  ^otxaXis 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  inserted  a  wrong  syllable.  Hence  came 
the  unmeaning  /*oixaA.tas,  which  some  well-intentioned  copyist  cor¬ 
rected  into  ixolxolXlSos.  This  error  is  older  than  any  of  the  existing 
MSS. 

ii.  15,  tov  Bocrop. 

So  A  C  K  L  P.  B  has  TOV  Bco >p  [ucrOov  aSiKias  yyainjcrav,  has 
rov  BecDopo-op  [xiaObv  dStKiag  rjyaTrrjo-ev.  Probably  in  the  original  of 
the  Sinaitic  the  words  tov  Bca>p  os  were  illegible,  and  the  scribe  did 
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the  best  he  could  with  them.  The  name  Bosor  does  not  exist.  It 
will  be  observed  that  no  single  MS.  has  the  right  reading  ro£ 
Beo )p  os. 

ii.  16,  7rapa<f>povLOLV. 

This,  again,  is  a  vox  nihili \  but  it  is  the  reading  of  all  the  great 
MSS.  Six  cursives  have  7rapa(j>poavvrjvf  three  7rapavo/uav :  the 
latter  is  the  better  conjecture,  as  it  is  Peter’s  habit  to  repeat  words, 
and  ‘jrapavofLias  occurs  immediately  before. 

iii.  3,  e/*7raiy//,oj/g. 

,So  K  A  B  C  P  and  many  cursives.  But  this  word  also  did  not 
exist,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  used  by  St  Peter. 

iii.  10,  KaraKarjcrerau 

So  A  L  and  some  of  the  Versions ;  C  has  a<f>avu rOycrovrai :  fct  B  K  P 
and  some  Versions  cvpc^orcrai:  the  Sahidic  and  Bodleian  Syriac 
translate  non  inuenientur ;  am  fu  harl  omit  the  clause.  Kara 
Ka^o'crat,  a^avtcr^iJo'ovTat,  seem  to  be  mere  corrections ;  the  right 
reading  is  probably  ofy  €vp€0rj(r€Tcu.  But  here  again  we  find  an 
error  which  is  older  than  any  of  the  MSS. 

A  document  which  exhibits  so  many  serious  textual  corruptions 
can  hardly  have  been  very  generally  read,  or  very  carefully  guarded 
during  the  first  stages  of  its  existence.  Yet  there  is  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  2  Peter  exerted  a  considerable  and  widespread 
influence  in  very  early  times.  Four  points  call  for  notice. 

One  is  the  tradition  preserved  by  Irenaeus,  that  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark  was  written  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  said  that  St  Peter  does  not  allude  to  St  Mark’s  Gospel  in  i.  15. 
But  it  may  also  be  thought  that  he  does ;  and  certainly  his  words 
may  have  been  so  understood.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the 
statement  given  by  Irenaeus  was  built  by  earlier  writers  on  the 
Petrine  passage. 

The  idea  that  a  day  of  the  Lord  was  a  thousand  years,  existed 
among  the  Rabbis.  But  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  idea.  Some 
held  that  the  “day”  was  365  years;  some  that  it  was  600.  There 
was  also  great  variety  among  the  opinions  held  as  to  the  duration  of 
Messiah’s  reign ;  the  Rabbis  leave  us  to  choose  between  40,  60,  90, 
365,  400,  1000,  2000,  and  7000  years.  Elieser  and  some  others 
fixed  upon  1000  years,  and  defended  this  number  by  combining 
Isa.  lxiii.  4  with  Ps.  xc.  4  (see  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  Heils ,  ii. 
p.  252  sqq.).  This  is  the  opinion  which  underlies  Apoc.  xx.  4. 
In  the  Christian  writers  quoted  above  this  peculiar  explanation  of 
the  “day”  is  always  connected  with  the  millenary  reign  of  Christ 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  all  based  their  Chihasm  on  our 
Epistle ;  yet  Methodius  expressly  quotes  2  Peter,  and  the  words  of 
Barnabas  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Petrine  passage. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Fathers  came  to  adopt  one  particular 
Rabbinic  view  as  to  the  duration  of  a  day  of  the  Lord,  and  one 
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particular  verse  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  proof  of  this  view,  unless 
they  were  guided  by  a  Christian  document  to  which  they  attached 
high  authority. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  St.  Peter  does  not  give  his 
adaptation  of  Ps.  xc.  4  any  chiliastic  turn  at  all.  He  employs 
it  simply  to  prove  the  long-suffering  of  God,  and  to  account  for  the 
delay  of  the  Parousia.  This  is  surely  a  sign  of  great  antiquity. 
From  the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Barnabas  to  that  of  the 
Alexandrines,  Chiliasm  was  practically  the  universal  belief  of  the 
Church  (see  Justin,  Tryphoy  80-82),  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  author  of  2  Peter,  dealing  as  he  is  with  the  very 
verse  out  of  which  Chiliasm  arose,  could  have  refrained  from  some 
allusion  to  that  opinion,  if  he  had  been  writing  at  any  date  in  the 
second  century,  or  even  late  in  the  first  It  may  be  observed  here 
that  he  says  not  one  word  about  the  signs  of  the  End.  Clearly  he 
felt  strongly  bound  by  the  Lord’s  command  not  to  speculate  on 
the  day  or  hour  of  the  Parousia.  This  command  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  and  its  observance  ought  to  count  largely  in  favour  of  our 
author. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  belief  in  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire.  This  also  became  the  predominant  opinion. 

Writing  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Celsus  says 
that  Christians  generally  believed  in  a  world-conflagration  (Origen, 
contra  Celsumy  iv.  11,  79),  and  treats  the  belief  as  arising  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  philosophers,  that  U- 
TTvpuxras  and  £1 ri/cAvo-eis  alternate  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Origen, 
in  answer,  refers  to  Josephus,  Ant .  i.  2.  3;  to  Deut.  iv.  24;  Dan. 
vii.  10;  Mai.  iii.  2;  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  but  not  to  2  Peter,  and  insists 
that  the  office  of  the  fire,  as  described  in  Scripture,  is  to  purify  and 
not  to  destroy.  It  may  be  suspected  that  here  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  Origen’s  reasons  for  his  doubts  about  2  Peter. 

In  Clement,  Strom .  v.  14.  121,  122,  we  find  an  iambic  passage, 
which  is  quoted  also  in  the  de  monarchia  (Otto,  vol.  iii.  p.  136),  and 
there  attributed  to  Sophocles.  The  verses  speak,  not  only  of  the 
world- fire,  but  of  the  Two  Ways,  and  may  be  later  than  Barnabas . 
But  the  words  a7ravTa  rd7rtyeta  /cat  fxerdpcrLa  fiavtlcr  come  very 

close  to  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

Justin,  ApoL  i.  20,  appeals  to  the  Sibyl  and  Hystaspes  as 
authorities  for  the  belief  in  the  world-fire.  The  first  reference  is  to 
Orac.  Sib .  iv.  17 2-1 77;  this  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  in  the  time  of  Titus  or  Domitian.  The  prophecies  of 
Hystaspes  were  Christian;  as  to  their  age,  Clement  (Strom,  vi. 
5.  43)  appears  to  say  that  they  were  quoted  in  the  TLlrpov 
Krjpvyp.Of  the  date  of  which  is  not  later  than  a.d.  1 40-1 50  ( Chron¬ 
ologic ,  p.  472).  It  may  be  suspected  that  both  Hystaspes  and  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Oracles  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  pseudo* 
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Petrine  literature.  Justin’s  words  explain  the  opening  lines  of  the 
famous  hymn : 

M  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Soluet  saeclum  in  fauilla, 

Teste  Dauid  cum  Sibylla  ”  ; 

where  the  testimony  of  the  Sibyl  is  coupled  with  that  of  the  Psalms 
(probably  Ps.  xcvii.  3). 

But  whence  did  the  Sibyl  and  Hystaspes  derive  their  opinion 
that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fire?  It  was  held  by 
the  Valentinians,  who  may  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Stoics ;  but 
it  was  opposed  by  Irenaeus  (i.  7.  1),  whose  own  belief  was  that  the 
world  would  be  transformed  by  fire,  but  not  destroyed  (v.  36.  1). 
It  is  not  to  be  found  precisely  in  the  Old  Testament,  though 
there  are  passages  such  as  Ps.  xcvii.  3,  “A  fire  goeth  before 
Him,  and  burneth  up  His  adversaries  round  about”  (cf.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4,  li.  6,  lxvi.  15,  16,  22;  Mai.  iv.  1,  quoted  by  2  Clement 
xvi.),  where  the  fire  of  the  Lord’s  presence,  the  refiner’s  fire,  is 
described  as  burning  up  all  evil,  and  so  making  a  new  heaven 
and  earth.  The  general  language  of  the  New  Testament  does 
not  go  beyond  this  (Heb.  xii.  29;  1  Cor.  iiL  13,  vii.  31 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  8;  Apoc.  xxi.  1).  Origen  referred  to  Josephus,  Ant  i.  2.  3, ^ rpo- 
uprjKcv  'ASa fj,  acf>av KTfJibv  tCjv  o\wv  etrcaOcu,  tov  fiev  tear  l(ryyv  Trupos, 
rov  erepov  Sc  Kara  /Slav  /cat  irXrjOvv  vSaTos  :  but  this  Adamic  prophecy 
puts  the  world-fire  before  the  Deluge,  and  this  order  is  not  merely 
accidental,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Seth  and  his  two  pillars, 
which  immediately  follows.  We  should  infer  from  the  words  of 
Josephus  that  Adam  foretold  a  catastrophe  either  by  fire  or  by 
water;  or  again,  if  Josephus  is  quoting  loosely,  and  we  are  not  to 
insist  upon  the  sequence  of  events,  we  may  suppose  that  he  spoke 
of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.  It  is  certain  that 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  was  not  an  article  of  faith 
among  the  Jews,  for  Philo  argues  strongly  against  it  {de  inc.  Mundi). 

Here  again  we  may  ask  how  a  doctrine  which  was  regarded 
with  much  suspicion,  as  belonging  to  Stoicism  and  as  preached  by 
heretics,  came,  nevertheless,  to  be  widely  held,  unless  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  apostolic  document. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter  must  have  been  written  before 
the  persecution  of  Nero,  and  therefore  must  be  older  than  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles .  It  is,  then,  quite  a  tenable 
opinion  that  the  belief  in  the  world-fire  arose  ultimately  out  of 
this  Epistle. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  prolific  family  of 
pseudo-Petrine  literature  springs  from  the  hint  given  in  2  Pet.  i.  15. 
The  apostle  had  promised  something  more,  and  the  temptation  to 
supply  it  was  irresistible. 
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§  3.  RELATION  OF  2  PETER  TO  JUDE. 

Of  these  two  writers  one  borrowed  from  the  other ;  this  is  quite 
certain. 

The  priority  of  2  Peter  was  affirmed  with  confidence  by  Luther. 
No  one,  he  says,  can  deny  it.  But  since  the  time  of  Eichhorn  the 
opposite  view  has  gained  ground,  and  is  maintained  with  confidence 
quite  as  great.  Holtzmann  writes,  “It  is  not  necessary  again  to 
refute  this  hypothesis  (of  the  priority  of  2  Peter),  which  at  the 
present  day  is  practically  abandoned.”  Weiss  says  that  “there 
can  be  no  question  ”  as  to  the  priority  of  Jude.  Professor  Harnack, 
Reuss,  Jiilicher,  von  Soden,  Dr  Salmon,  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Yet  Luther’s  judgment  has  not  been  left  without  supporters.  It 
has  been  defended  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  Lumby  (in  the  Speakers 
Commentary ),  Mansel,  Plummer  (in  Ellicott’s  Commentary ),  Spitta, 
and  Zahn. 

An  intermediate  position  is  held  by  Ktihl,  who  thinks  that  2  Pet 
ii.  i-iii.  2  is  an  interpolation ;  that  the  original  Epistle  was  used  by 
Jude ;  that  the  interpolation  was  taken  from  Jude.  This  peculiar 
view  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  two  supports — (1)  that  Jude  17,  18 
is  a  quotation  from  2  Pet.  iii.  3;  (2)  that  the  Libertines  of  the 
second  chapter  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mockers  of  the  third. 
The  weakness  of  the  latter  argument  is  palpable.  The  theory  of 
interpolation  is  always  a  last  and  desperate  expedient.  We  shall 
see  as  we  go  on  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  is  uniform,  and  that 
the  second  chapter  has  natural  links  of  connexion  with  the  first 
and  with  the  third.  Nor  is  there  any  mark  of  dislocation  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  passage  which  Kiihl  supposes  to  have 
been  thrust  into  the  original  text. 

When  two  writers,  whose  date  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained, 
are  clearly  in  the  position  of  borrower  and  lender,  the  question  of 
priority  must  turn  to  a  great  degree  on  points  of  style,  and  these 
will  always  strike  different  minds  in  different  ways.  If  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  one  writer  is  more  logical,  and  his  expression  clearer, 
than  those  of  the  other,  it  may  be  thought  either  that  the  first  has 
improved  upon  the  second,  or  that  the  second  has  spoiled  the  first. 
The  criterion  is  of  necessity  highly  subjective,  and  no  very  positive 
result  will  be  attained  unless  we  can  show  that  the  one  has  mis¬ 
understood  the  other,  that  the  one  uses  words  which  are  not  only 
riot  used  by  the  other,  but  belong  to  a  different  school  of  thought, 
or  that  the  one  has  definitely  quoted  the  other.  There  are  passages 
in  our  Epistles  which  furnish  us  with  these  means  of  decision. 

(a)  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  <rei pots  £o<£ov  raprap^cra s:  Jude  6,  Beafiol 9  atStois. 

Jude’s  words  are  most  probably  to  be  explained  as  a  paraphrase 
-tf  the  ancient  variant  crcipah.  It  is  just  possible  to  find  both  the 
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“pits”  and  the  “chains”  in  Enoch  (see  notes),  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
think  that  the  two  writers  are  here  drawing  independently  from  the 
same  well. 

2  Pet.  ii.  II,  ov  (frepovcri  kolt 9  avr&v  irapa  Kvptw  pXd<r(j>T]pLov 
KpLcnv ;  Jude  9,  ovk  eroXpLrjcre  Kpicriv  €7T€V€y/cetv  /3Xacr(f>y]{XLa<;.  St. 
Peter  says  that  the  angels  do  not  bring  against  8o£ai  (the  Fallen 
Angels)  “  a  railing  accusation  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ”  (see 
note  on  the  passage).  This  gives  a  perfectly  good  sense ;  the 
Angels  are  not  like  the  False  Teachers  who  do  bring  railing, 
scandalous,  passionate  charges  against  8o£a  t,  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  and  commit  this  sin  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the 
Lord.  But  here  Jude  inserts  his  reference  to  the  Assumption  oj 
Moses .  The  devil  claimed  the  body  of  Moses  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  murderer  (because  Moses  had  slain  the  Egyptian).  Michael 
does  not  “charge  the  devil  with  blasphemy,”  as  he  might  have 
done,  but  contents  himself  with  saying,  “The  Lord  rebuke  thee.” 
(See  the  Assumption  of  Moses  in  Hilgenfeld,  Nouu?n  Testamentum 
extra  Canonem  receptum ;  the  passage  in  question  does  not  exist  in 
the  large  fragment  which  survives  in  a  Latin  translation,  but  is 
sufficiently  attested.)  The  correct  sense  of  Kptariv  hrcvcyKtiv  fdXav- 
<j>r}p.La<s  is  given  by  Origen,  Ep .  ad  Alexandrinos ,  Lomm.  xvii.  p.  8, 
where,  after  referring  to  the  words  of  Jude,  he  proceeds,  “quidam 
eorum  qui  libenter  contentiones  reperiunt,  adscribunt  nobis  et 
nostrae  doctrinae  blasphemiam,”  “they  impute  blasphemy  to  me 
and  my  doctrine.”  The  passage  exists  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  but 
the  meaning  is  quite  clear.  Jude  has,  of  course,  omitted  irapa  Kvpt'o), 
because  the  dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan  did  not  occur  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  But  he  has  altered  and  spoiled  St.  Peter’s 
point,  and  quite  destroyed  the  parallel.  The  False  Teachers  did 
bring  railing  accusations,  but  did  not  bring  accusations  of  blasphemy. 

( b )  Jude  has  certain  words,  which  may  be  called  Pauline,  and  are 

certainly  not  Petrine.  KX^to?,  i  ;  aytos  (in  the  sense  of  “Christians  ”), 
3  ;  7rv€vpa,  in  the  sense  of  “  indwelling  spirit,”  and  ijrvx^o^  19.  Per¬ 
haps  we  cannot  lay  great  stress  on  the  first  of  these  words,  but  the 
second  most  probably,  and  the  third  and  fourth  certainly,  are  alien 
from  the  Petrine  vocabulary.  To  St.  Peter  ifruxy  means  the  soul,  the 
seat  of  the  religious  life,  and  he  could  not  possibly  use  in  the 

sense  of  carnal.  Now  it  is  surely  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
Jude  was  in  the  habit  of  using  Pauline  language,  and  slipped  these 
words  in  without  any  sense  of  incongruity,  than  that  2  Peter,  while 
following  Jude  slavishly  elsewhere,  cut  out  these  words  on  doctrinal 
grounds.  Anyhow,  Jude  mixes  up  the  psychology  of  St.  Peter  with 
that  of  St  Paul,  and  this  fact  seems  to  tell  heavily  against  him. 

(c)  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4,  tovto  7rpu)Tov  yivdcTKOvTes  on  iXcvo-ovTdi  cV* 
co'^arwv  rwv  rjpepcov  iv  iparaiy povfj  IpiraiKTai  kolt  a  ras  t8ias  iiriOv/i  a? 
'lirrCiV  irop€VopL€VOL ,  /cat  Aeyovrcg,  IIoi;  ecrrtv  rj  liray ycXia  rrjs  77  apova  to  $ 
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avrov;  Jude  17,  18,  vfxtis  Sc  aycwnprot,  fxvrjcrOrjr c  twv  prjp.aTb)v  ra» 
7TpO€ipr]fJL€V(i)V  VTTO  T(OV  aTrOOToAcDV  TOV  KvpiOV  17/AWV  *1 7JCTOV  X/310T0V,  OTl 
eXcyov  vfilv ,  *E7r*  ccr^arov  xpovov  ccrovrac  c/A7rat/crat  Kara  ras  eaura/v 
ImOvpiLa^  7To/3cvo/x,cvot  rcov  dcrc^aajv.  St.  Peter  gives  the  warning  as 
his  own,  introducing  it  just  as  he  does  the  other  warning  about  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  with  the  words,  tovto  irpurov  yivtocr/covrcs 
(i.  20),  and  the  Hebraism,  Iv  iparaLyfiovy  iparcuKTai,  is  quite  in  his 
style  (see  note  on  ii.  12).  Jude  gives  the  words  as  a  quotation,  but  as 
an  apostolic  commonplace.  We  cannot  lay  stress  on  the  verb  lAcyov 
when  we  remember  the  familiar  phrase  fj  ypafy  Acya.  But  prob¬ 
ably  Jude  means  that  he  could  find  the  substance  of  the  warning 
in  the  teaching  of  more  than  one  of  the  apostles.  No  doubt  he 
could  have  done  so;  we  may  refer  to  Acts  xx.  29,  or  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  prophecy  recorded  by  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Jude  may  \ery 
well  be  thinking  of  St.  Paul  as  well  as  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  point 
is,  that  this  particular  form  of  the  prophecy  is  found  only  in  2  Peter. 
There  is  certainly  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  Jude  is  here 
quoting  2  Peter.  The  reader  may  consult  the  remarks  of  Kiihl, 
Spitta,  Zahn  ( Einleitung \  §  43,  part  ii.  p.  81  of  the  second  edition) 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Jiilicher  (. Einleitung, ,  p.  187)  on  the  other. 
See  also  the  notes  on  the  passages  in  2  Peter  and  Jude. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  passages  and  words  that  have  been 
adduced  are  such  in  kind  and  gravity  as  to  form  a  presumption, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  a  strong  presumption,  in  favour  of  2  Peter. 
But  if  so,  this  presumption  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  unless  it  can 
be  rebutted  by  weightier  evidence  on  the  other  part.  No  such 
evidence  can  be  adduced.  The  rest  of  the  argument  depends  upon 
points  of  arrangement  and  style,  which  can  establish  nothing  beyond 
a  more  or  less  vague  opinion.  Yet  it  will  be  worth  while  to  run 
through  the  two  Epistles,  and  note  how  far  the  conclusion  already 
suggested  is  strengthened  or  weakened  by  considerations  of  a  more 
general  order. 

The  Salutation  of  2  Peter  ends  with  the  words  K<LL 

dprjvrj  7 rXrjOvvOdr).  The  formula  agrees  verbally  with  that  of  the  First 
Epistle.  It  is  a  salutation  of  simple  archaic  type,  combining  the 
Christian  equivalent  for  the  current  heathen  xatpatv  with  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  Peace.  Jude  has  cA cos  vplv  /cat  elprjvr)  /cat  aya7 nr]  7r\rj6vv- 
6eLr).  The  verb  is  the  same  as  in  1  Peter ;  the  nouns  remind  us 
of  St.  PauPs  x^PLS  ^c°s  dprjvrj,  1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  4 ; 
see  also  2  John  3.  It  should  be  observed  that  immediately  before 
these  words  we  find  the  Pauline  kA^toZs.  St.  Jude’s  formula  is 
conflate  and  later.  Some  critics  believe  that  2  Peter  is  earlier  than 
1  Peter.  But  if  it  is  later,  and  if  the  author  was  a  forger,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  quoted  the  First  Epistle  here  and 
here  only.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  author  was  St.  Peter  himself, 
it  is  most  natural  that  he  should  use  his  ordinary  form  of  address, 
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and  not  surprising  that  every  other  part  of  the  Second  Epistle 
should  differ  from  the  First 

The  rest  of  the  first  chapter  of  2  Peter  forms  an  exordium.  The 
author  does  not  dash  into  his  subject,  but  circles  round  it,  dwelling 
upon  thoughts  of  which  we  do  not  quite  see  the  application  till  they 
are  finally  brought  to  a  point  This  method  is  characteristic  also 
of  the  First  Epistle,  in  which  the  special  lesson  of  patient  endur¬ 
ance  under  persecution  is  slowly  and  gradually  approached.  In  the 
Second  Epistle  the  object  is  to  guard  the  readers  against  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  the  False  Teachers  and  Mockers.  With  this  view  the 
writer  dwells  first  upon  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  teaching  (ver.  3) ;  next,  upon  its  unique  power ;  in  this  way 
alone  we  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (ver.  4) ;  next,  upon 
the  consequent  necessity  of  moral  and  spiritual  growth  (vers.  5-10), 
which  is  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  (ver.  n).  From 
this  he  proceeds  to  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  It 
rests,  not  on  ingenious  speculation,  but  on  the  witness  of  facts, 
especially  of  the  Transfiguration  (vers.  16-18),  and  is  confirmed  by 
Prophecy  (ver.  19)  ;  but  Prophecy  must  be  rightly  understood. 

This  exordium  is  quite  appropriate,  and  contains  nothing  to 
arouse  suspicion,  unless  we  are  convinced  that  the  Transfiguration 
is  itself  a  myth.  It  abounds  in  thoughts  and  phrases  which  anti¬ 
cipate  not  only  the  second,  but  the  third  chapter  (d/ocnj,  cio-c/foa, 
xnrofJLOV^y  <f>0opa ,  Svvajuus  Kat  7rapovcria,  hrayytXpa), 

Some  of  the  phrases  employed  have  been  thought  to  belong 
to  the  second  century ;  but  without  any  reason.  Deissmann  (Bibel- 
studien ,  p.  277,  Eng.  trans.  p.  360)  prints  a  portion  of  an  inscription 
from  Stratonicea  in  Caria.  It  contains  the  preface  to  a  decree  of  the 
town  council,  and  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  year  a.d.  2  2  or  there¬ 
abouts.  It  uses  not  only  the  phrase  iravav  (nrovSrjv  d<r<j)£pccrOcu  (2  Pet. 
i.  5),  but  also  6 da  Swap. is  (2  Pet.  i.  3).  This  latter  expression  was 
familiar  to  town  authorities  and  citizens.  It  may  be  observed  that 
la-ortpos  (2  Pet.  i.  1)  is  also  a  political  word.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  St.  Peter’s  amanuensis  was  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  Silvanus 
or  another,  who  had  often  seen  inscriptions  like  that  of  Stratonicea, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  language  current  among  the  officials  by 
whom  they  were  composed,  ©etas  kowuvoI  <j>v<r€U)s  (2  Pet.  i.  4) 
belongs  rather  to  philosophy,  but  would  be  quite  intelligible  to 
any  fairly  educated  man  in  St.  Peter’s  time. 

St.  Jude’s  opening  consists  of  an  address  in  two  verses,  and 
an  introduction  in  one.  He  tells  his  people  that  he  had  been 
intending  to  write  to  them  “about  our  common  salvation,”  an 
ordinary  pastoral  letter,  but  “  found  it  necessary  to  write  and  exhort 
you  to  do  battle  for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
Spitta  thinks  that  his  words,  rfj  ci7raf  TrapahoOdoy}  rots  ay  LOIS 
rterret,  were  suggested  by  rrjs  irapaSoOeio-rjs  avrols  aytas  ivroXrjs 
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(2  Pet.  ii.  21).  This  maybe  the  case;  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  2  Peter.  But,  in  any  case,  St. 
Jude  here  again  uses  a  Pauline  expression,  rot?  aytois.  Clearly, 
also,  he  was  writing  in  a  hurry.  He  had  meant  to  do  one  thing 
and  found  himself  obliged  to  do  another.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
suppose  either  that  St.  Peter’s  letter  had  reached  him  and  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  mischief  that  was  going  on,  or  that  sudden  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  brought  to  him  that  Antinomian  teachers  were  at 
work  in  his  district,  that  time  pressed,  and  that  he  copied  out,  with 
no  very  great  alteration,  as  much  of  St.  Peter’s  letter  as  he  thought 
necessary.  There  would  be  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  this. 
St.  Jude’s  people  were  not  the  same  as  St.  Peter’s. 

We  may  notice  here  another  phrase  of  St.  Jude’s,  which  comes 
a  little  lower  down  (ver.  5),  “I  wish  to  remind  you,  though  once  for 
all  ye  know  all  things,”  of  the  instances  of  God’s  judgment  in  similar 
cases.  It  is  a  hasty  phrase.  What  Christians  knew  once  for  all,  is 
the  faith  once  for  all  delivered.  The  term  does  not  apply  very 
easily  even  to  particular  facts  recorded  in  Old  Testament  history, 
still  less  does  it  apply  to  the  doom  of  the  fallen  angels,  or  to  the 
dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan.  The  words  of  Jude  bear  a 
dose  resemblance  to  those  of  St.  Peter  (i.  12),  “Wherefore  I  will 
always  remind  you  of  these  things  (the  promises,  the  need  of 
growth  in  virtue),  though  ye  know  them.”  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  two  passages  are  connected,  or  that  St.  Peter’s 
phrase  is  much  more  natural  and  intelligible  than  St.  Jude’s. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Petrine  Epistle  follows  easily  and 
without  any  kind  of  dislocation  from  the  first.  Prophecy  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  apostles’  doctrine,  but  it  must  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  There  were,  as  we  know,  those  who  did  not  interpret 
prophecy  in  the  same  sense  as  St.  Peter.  Further,  even  in  Israel 
there  were  false  prophets.  “So  among  you  there  will  be  false 
teachers.”  There  is  some  difficulty  here  about  the  future  tense. 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  these  false  teachers  partly  in  the  future,  partly 
in  the  present,  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  he  means  that 
they  are  already  at  work  in  other  districts  and  will  soon  invade  the 
Churches  to  which  he  is  writing,  or  whether  we  are  to  regard  the 
future  as  meaning  “  there  must  be,”  “  there  are  and  always  will  be.” 
St.  Peter  does  not  say  expressly  that  the  false  teachers  claimed  to  be 
prophets,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  did  so,  for  they 
could  hardly  justify  their  doctrine  except  by  an  appeal  to  revelation. 
At  any  rate  the  analogy  between  false  teacher  and  false  prophet 
is  so  close  that  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  in  the  main  true  of  the 
other  also.  The  point  is,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  every  one 
who  claims  to  be  prophet  or  teacher  is  really  what  he  professes 
to  be.  There  must  be  a  test.  These  teachers  are  false,  because 
they  introduce  “heresies”  (see  note  on  this  word),  because  they 
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deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  because  they  are  immoral.  They 
deceive  men  with  lying  words ;  they  will  gain  much  success,  and 
bring  reproach  on  the  way  of  truth,  but  their  doom  is  destruction. 

With  this  passage  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-3)  the  reader  must  compare 
Jude  4.  St.  Jude  does  not  call  his  antagonists  either  teachers  or 
prophets,  though  the  word  iw7rvLa£6fjL€voi,  in  ver.  8,  may  imply 
that  they  claimed  prophetic  inspiration.  “  Certain  men,”  he  says, 
“have  slipped  in.”  They  are  already  at  work.  If  we  may  take 
St.  Peter’s  future,  “there  will  be  false  teachers,”  as  practically  a 
present,  St.  Jude’s  letter  may  have  been  written  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Jude’s  language  has  been  taken  to 
imply  a  not  inconsiderable  interval  of  time.  He  goes  on  to  say 
of  these  men  that  they  are  ol  7raA.cu  Trpoyeypap.p.€voi  cis  tovto  to 
KpLfjia,  Spitta  finds  here  a  reference  to  2  Peter;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  take  ?rdAat  to  mean  “  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,”  “  in  the 
Old  Testament.”  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  tovto  to  Kpi/ia?  No 
judgment  has  been  mentioned.  For  an  explanation  we  must  go  to 
2  Pet.  ii.  3,  where,  after  the  description  of  the  false  teachers,  we 
find  the  words  ols  to  Kpipa  eKrrakai  ovk  apyeZ  St.  Jude  goes  on  to 
say  of  these  men  that  they  are  impious,  that  they  change  the  grace 
of  "  out  God  ”  into  licentiousness,  and  that  they  deny  our  only 
Master  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “Our  God”  is  from  2  Pet.  i.  1: 
the  concluding  phrase  is  surely  an  exaggeration  of  St.  Peter’s  tov 
ayopaaavTa  avrovs  SccnroTyv  dp vovp,evoi.  Nay,  St.  Jude  not  only 
exaggerates,  but  rather  spoils  the  phrase.  St.  Peter  had  more  than 
one  good  reason  for  inserting  dyopdcravTa  before  SeorroTrjv. 

Here  follow  in  both  writers  the  instances  of  God’s  judgments  on 
the  impious.  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the  two  lists  side  by 
side — 

2  Peter.  Jude. 

1.  -  Israel  in  the  Wilderness. 

2.  The  Fallen  Angels.  The  Fallen  Angels. 

3.  The  Flood  (Noah).  - 

4.  The  Cities  of  the  Plain  (Lot).  The  Cities  of  the  Plain  (Lot 

is  not  mentioned). 

5.  __  Cain. 

6.  Balaam.  Balaam. 

7.  -  Korah. 

It  will  be  observed  that  St.  Peter’s  instances  are  arranged  in  strictly 
chronological  order,  while  Jude’s  are  not.  This  fact  has  been 
counted  by  some  in  St.  Peter’s  favour ;  by  others,  against  him.  St. 
Peter  aga’n  twice  couples  an  instance  of  mercy  with  an  instance  of 
judgment ;  this  fact  again  has  been  reckoned  both  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other.  We  may  notice  that  St  Peter,  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  false  teachers,  naturally  begins  with  the  fallen  angels,  who, 
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according  to  Jewish  tradition,  taught  men  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 
There  is  no  particular  point  in  St.  Jude’s  first  instance,  but  it  may,  of 
course,  be  said  that  St.  Peter  saw  this,  and  accordingly  left  it  out. 
The  Flood  St.  Peter  mentioned  probably  because  Noah  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  a  “  dignity  ”  who  was  blasphemed  by  man 
but  approved  by  God.  But  the  instance  has  a  further  value  for 
him,  because  he  is  going  to  argue  in  the  third  chapter  that  as  the 
world  was  once  destroyed  by  water,  so  it  will  again  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  St.  Peter  had  a  definite  reason  for 
adding.  Nor  is  it  conclusive,  if  we  say  that  St.  Peter  is  of  a  more 
merciful  and  pastoral  spirit  than  St.  Jude,  and  that  his  mention  of 
Noah  and  Lot  points  towards  the  beautiful  saying  (iii.  9)  that  God’s 
will  is  that  all  men  should  come  to  repentance.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  certain  exaggeration  and  passion,  and  a  fiery  zeal  for 
orthodoxy  about  St.  Jude.  He  describes  the  sin  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain  ( aircXSovcrai  07ricra)  <rap/cos  ere/oas)  in  such  a  way  that  it 
ceases  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  false  teachers,  and  his  view  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  penitents  (vers.  22,  23)  is  couched  in  language 
of  great  severity.  Again,  Cain,  the  murderer,  is  rather  a  fierce 
parallel.  Some  have  indeed  supposed  that  we  have  here  Philo’s 
whimsical  allegorism,  in  which  Cain  is  the  type  of  the  sceptic ;  but 
this  is  not  at  all  in  St.  Jude’s  manner.  The  same  fierce  note  sounds 
in  the  instance  of  Korah,  who  rebelled  againt  the  priests.  St  Jude 
was  evidently  a  zealot,  and  it  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  author 
of  2  Peter  did  not  quite  like  this  fire  and  fury,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  soften  it  down.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  case 
was  the  reverse  of  this,  that  St  Jude  did  not  think  2  Peter  quite 
strong  enough. 

Much  has  been  written  in  Germany  about  what  is  called  the 
Apokryphenscheu  of  2  Peter.  St  Jude  makes  free  use  of  apocryphal 
authorities :  he  specifies  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  mentions  the 
dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan,  and  quotes  Enoch  by  name. 
The  comparative  reticence  of  2  Peter  is  supposed  to  point  to  a  date 
late  in  the  second  century,  about  a.d.  170,  when  the  idea  of  a  canon 
of  Scripture  was  taking  shape,  and  men  were  beginning  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  all  books  that  were  not  included  in  the  authorised 
lists.  Hence,  it  is  said,  we  must  infer  that  2  Peter  abbreviated 
and  expurgated  Jude.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  argument. 
Enoch  was  not  absolutely  rejected  before  the  fourth  century  (see 
the  introduction  in  Mr.  Charles’  edition),  and  the  use  made  of 
Jewish  tradition  in  2  Peter  is  very  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in 
1  Peter,  or  in  Paul,  who  probably  refers  to  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
in  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  certainly  adopts  a  Rabbinical  fancy  in  1  Cor. 
x.  4.  Further,  what  I  venture  to  think  a  conclusive  reason  for 
regarding  the  passage  about  Michael  as  an  addition  made  by  Jude 
has  been  given  above. 
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It  may  be  asserted  that  Peter's  mind  is  clearer  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  that  of  Jude.  In  addition  to  the  two  instances  cited  (KatWp 
etSoTas,  and  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  historical  examples), 
the  reader  should  take  note  of  the  extraordinary  haste  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  Jude's  censure  on  the  people  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 
He  not  only  brings  out  that  feature  of  their  wickedness  which  is 
not  applicable,  but  goes  on  to  charge  them  in  particular  with  “  blas¬ 
pheming  dignities  ”  (ver.  8).  St.  Peter  does  not  fall  into  this  error. 
What  he  says  (ii.  10,  n)  is  that  the  false  teachers  blaspheme  dignities, 
while  the  angels  do  not.  Certainly  St.  Peter  is  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  he  drops  at  times  into  awkward  and 
confused  expressions,  and  here  Jude  corrects  him.  One  instance 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  2  Pet  ii.  1 2,  a  badly  constructed  sentence 
which  Jude  (ver.  10)  has  straightened  out,  dropping  the  vulgar 
Hebraism  ( Iv  rrj  <f>0opal  <j>Oapr}<rovTai)f  and  making  things  much 
smoother.  Another  occurs  in  2  Pet  ii.  17,  where  the  metaphors 
are  mixed  up  in  the  style  of  a  Hebrew  prophet ;  fountains  and  mists 
are  punished  with  darkness.  Here,  again,  Jude  has  laid  his  finger 
on  the  artistic  defect.  Fountains  cannot  be  sent  into  darkness,  he 
said  to  himself;  no,  but  ao-ripe s  ^Xavijra  1  can  (ver.  12).  To  some 
this  will  seem  an  obvious  emendation  in  the  style  of  Bentley ;  to 
others,  again,  the  prettiness  will  appear  to  be  a  mark  of  originality. 

Of  the  concluding  section  of  2  Peter,  of  the  Parousia  section, 
there  is  only  one  distinct  trace  in  Jude.  Peter  introduces  it  with 
the  warning  that  “  in  the  last  days  there  shall  come  mockers,  say¬ 
ing,  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?”  Jude  quoted  the  first 
clause  as  apostolic  (see  above),  but  omitted  the  second  clause,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  mock  is  defined.  Now,  if  Peter,  on  the 
word  “mockers,”  shut  up  his  copy  of  Jude  and  plunged  into 
original  composition,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  disguised 
the  seam  with  phenomenal  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  read 
over  Jude  16-19,  it  will  be  seen  that  vers.  17,  18  can  be  cut  out  with¬ 
out  damage  either  to  the  grammar  or  to  the  sense.  Further,  Jude 
has  inserted  the  genitive  rw v  ao-efo twv,  which  is  not  wanted,  and 
appears  to  be  suggested  by  the  quotation  from  Enoch,  which  he 

had  inserted  just  before.  It  is  possible  that  d/xuyious,  Jude  24, 

may  have  been  suggested  by  apuapLyTovs,  2  Pet.  iii.  14,  and  ?r poo-- 
$€Xop,evoi,  Jude  21,  by  Trpoo-SoKtovrcs,  2  Pet.  iii.  14. 

If  we  are  to  ask  why  St.  Jude  omitted  St.  Peter's  argument 
about  the  Parousia  and  the  final  section  of  2  Peter  generally,  many 
answers  may  be  suggested.  It  may  be  that  he  could  not  quite 

adopt  St.  Peter's  reasoning.  It  may  be  that  he  thought  that  his 

quotation  from  Enoch  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  Second  Advent. 
It  may  be  that  among  his  flock  Antinomianism  was  a  burning  ques¬ 
tion,  while  the  Parousia  was  not.  It  may  be,  again,  that  he  did 
not  quite  like  the  way  in  which  St.  Peter  speaks  of  St.  Paul,  for 
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Jude  uses  Pauline  language,  and  clearly  did  not  think  that  there 
was  anything  Svo-votjtov  in  the  epithet  xj/vx^os.  Or  it  may  be  simply 
that  he  felt  that  he  had  said  quite  enough,  and  had  no  time  to  spare. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  reason  for  an  omission ;  thus  Marcion  intention¬ 
ally  left  out  parts  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel :  sometimes  there  is  none;  thus 
in  the  Apostolical  Church  Ordinance  the  Way  of  Death  is  not  given. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  section  about  the  argument  from 
the  vocabulary  of  the  two  Epistles.  This  point  has  been  worked 
out  with  great  elaboration  by  Spitta.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
question  can  be  posed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  definite 
answer.  Yet  there  are  two  points  on  which  it  is  possible  to  lay 
some  weight.  Jude  undoubtedly  borrows  from  a  vocabulary  which 
is  not  St.  Peter’s;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  these  peculiar  words 
occur  before  and  after  the  description  of  the  Antinomian  teachers, 
in  those  introductory  and  concluding  verses  which  are,  in  the  main, 
St.  Jude’s  own  property.  Again,  the  style  of  2  Peter  is  uniform 
throughout,  and  its  most  distinctive  feature,  the  habit  of  repeating 
words,  marks  all  three  chapters  alike.  But  we  must  deal  with  this 
subject,  which  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  following  section. 

§  4.  VOCABULARY,  GRAMMAR,  AND  STYLE  OF  2  PETER. 

The  following  words  are  found  in  2  Peter,  but  not  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament : 

"Afco/ios1,  dKaTcwravoTOS  (v.l.  aicard7racrTos),  aAaxris1,  ajjLaOtfs, 
aTro<j)€vy€iv\  apyeiv1,  acrrrjpiKTOs ,  av^^po?,  pXljxjxa^  /Sop/Jopos1,  /?pa- 
Sdnys,  Siavyd£c iv,  Svavorjros,  iyKaTOLKCiv ,  e/c7raA.ai,  lAcyfts1,  e/x7raty/xoi^;, 
ivrpv<f>avl}  i£aKo\ov0€w\  efcpapa,  e7rdyycXjna,  hroTmq^y  tcrort/xos,  Kara- 
KavcrovcrOai)  xvAicr/xa,  XrjOr]1,  p,€ya\<y7rp€Tnqs\  fteyioros1,  piac/xa1, 
pxacrpds1,  pLvrjfirj1,  /xvawrafciv,  /Atop-os1,  oAiyios  (v.l.  omos),  6/uxkij\  irapa- 
<f>pov la  (v.l.  7rapavo/xta),  Trapctcrayav,  7rapacr$epav,  7rAaard?,  poif^Sov, 

crtipos  (v.l.  crcipa),  anjpvypios ,  arot^etov1,  (in  sense  of  physical  elements), 
orpc/SAovv1,  raprapovv ,  ra^tvos1,  re<£povv,  roidcrSc1,  toA/j 07x^9, 

vs1,  ^><i)(r<^dpos,  ^cvSoSiSdoTcaAos. 

Words  marked  (*)  are  found  in  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament  See  Hatch  and  Redpath. 

*Ep,7ratyftoviJ,  Trapa<j>povia  are  probably  due  to  corruption  of 
the  text  See  above,  p.  213.  On  /SAqa/ia,  Kavo-ovo-Oaiy  see  note. 
*E7rd7m?s  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  only  of  God,  Esth.  v.  1 ; 
2  Macc.  iii.  39 ;  3  Macc.  ii.  21. 

Leusden  counts  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  airai 
\eyop.€va  in  the  New  Testament.  As  there  are  twenty-seven  docu¬ 
ments,  this  would  give  them  about  sixty-two  apiece.  In  2  Peter 
there  are  fifty-four,  which,  considering  the  brevity  of  the  Epistle, 
is  a  very  high  number. 
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The  vocabulary  of  i  Peter  is  dignified ;  that  of  2  Peter  inclines  to 
the  grandiose  (efe'papia,  irroTm}^  poi£rj8oVy  raprapovVy  r€<f>povv). 

By  the  help  of  Bruder  we  may  make  a  list  of  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  words  which  are  found  in  1  Peter  but  not  in  2  Peter. 
Among  words  which,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  subject,  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  in  the  latter  Epistle,  are  the  following : 

*Ayi a£av,  ayiao-ydos,  dyvt£eiv,  ayvos,  avayevvav ,  aTTOKaXvxpL^  So^d^civ, 
iXieivy  IA.C05,  €/\7u£etv,  cAtti's,  ImKdXvfLpLa,  evayyeXt^etv,  KaOapos ,  KXrjpo- 
vofJieiVy  KXrjpovopLLdy  piCu«ipio<sy  vrjffccLv,  olvo(f)Xvy[a  (with  Ka>p,oi,  7rorot), 

OVOpLCL,  7rapOlKLOLy  TTapOLKOSy  TTOLpLaiVCLVy  TTOLfJLTJVy  TTOLflVLOVy  TTp£(J fivTCpOS, 

(TKavSaXov,  (TkoXlos,  (rwctSrjcris,  viraKorfy  viroKpiais. 

In  2  Peter  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  words  which 
are  not  found  in  1  Peter,  and  some  of  these,  again,  are  remarkable  : 

*AKapTro<$y  avopLOS,  apyo 9,  /^acriAeia,  ivToXrj ,  eVayyeAia,  eVayyeA.- 
XzvOaiy  eVctyyeA/xa,  e7rtytvdjcr/c€tv,  eViyi/wcrts,  ivcrefitf 5,  evcre/Scta,  0eiO9, 
cruiTrjpy  V7ropLip,vrj(TK(i)y  vTrop.vr}(TiSy  V7 ropLOvtf. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  points  of  similarity.  Zahn 
( Einleitungy  part  ii.  p.  108)  gives  the  following  list : 

* Avao-Tpo^rjy  avacrrpefao-Ocuy  airoOecn^  (this  word  is  peculiar  to 
i  and  2  Peter),  a pcrtf  of  God  (but  probably  in  a  different  sense), 

hroirraL  (cf.  eVo7rrei;eti',  I  ii.  12,  iii.  1 2),  a<TTi]piKTO<$  and  crrrjpiypLos 
(cf.  crrr}pL^€LVy  I  V.  10),  cnriXoi  kcu  /xai/xot  and  acnriXos  Kal  apufi/Ayp-os 
(cf.  aanriXos  kcu  ap,(op,os,  I  i.  19),  OLKaTcnravcnov s  dptaprias  (cf.  TriiravTai 
d/xaprta?,  I  iv.  1),  acreXyeta,  (in  sense  of  “soul”).  B.  Weiss 

( Einleitungy  p.  445)  considerably  extends  this  list ;  the  most  notice¬ 
able  fact  that  he  adds  to  it  is  the  fondness  of  both  1  and  2  Peter 
for  the  plural  of  abstract  nouns. 

In  2  Peter  there  are  even  fewer  particles  than  in  1  Peter.  The 
author  never  uses  fx£v.  He  employs  very  few  Hebraisms ;  there  are 
a  couple  of  reduplications  iv  <£0op£  cfrOapyjcrovTCUy  ii.  12;  iv  i/X7ra ty- 
povrj  £p.7rcuKTCUy  iii.  3  ;  in  ii.  IO  we  have  rows  ottlctm  crapKos  iropevo- 
ixivovs :  in  ii.  1,  cupecreis  cbroAetas :  in  ii.  14,  KaTapas  rcKva.  The 
article  he  uses  much  in  the  same  way  as  1  Peter;  sometimes 
omitting  it,  as  with  dpxatov  Koa-povy  ii.  5 ;  sometimes  again  employ¬ 
ing  it  with  unexpected  freedom  and  elegance,  for  instance  i.  4,  ttJs 
iv  t<3  Kocrpuo  iv  imSypiLcp  <f>6opa<s :  iii.  1 7,  rrj  ru>v  dOicrpuxiv  rrXdvr} : 
cf.  i.  8,  16,  ii.  7,  10,  22,  iii.  5,  12.  The  expression  in  the  first 
chapter  is  easy  and  clear ;  in  the  later  chapters  it  becomes  at  times 
laboured,  turgid,  involved,  and  obscure,  especially  in  two  passages, 
ii.  12-14,  Rt*  5~7-  Some  allowance  must  be  made  here  for  passion, 
for  the  writer  was  clearly  deeply  moved  by  his  subject.  It  should 
be  noticed  also  that  the  writer  of  1  Peter  is  extremely  embarrassed 
at  times;  see  iii.  20,^1,  iv.  3-6. 

Two  features  of  the  style  call  for  special  notice.  One  is  the 
habit  of  repeating  words.  The  following  instances  may  be  given : 

i.  5,  II,  iirixopriyciv  :  i.  IO,  1 9,  ^cpatos :  i.  12,  1 3,  15,  iii  if 
IS 
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xnrofiifivrjpKUV,  it'  v7rojJLVT]rrei,  fivyjJLrjv  Troiei(rOai:  i.  17,  18,  ive^Oeio-yjs, 
ive^Oetaav :  i.  IO,  15,  iii.  1 4,  cnrovSd&iv  :  i.  4,  II,  1 8,  20,  dirofavyav : 

i.  20,  21,  7 rpocfrrjTeia:  i.  20,  iii.  3,  tovto  7rpGjTov  ytvaxr/cot/r€9  :  ii.  I.  3, 
iii.  7,  16,  GL7T(x)\cia :  ii.  4,  5,  e^aVaro :  li.  4,  9,  17,  iii.  7,  rrjpe tv: 

ii.  10,  II,  12,  /3\d(T<l>r]pLOs,  /3\a(T<f>r]pLeLv :  ii.  2,  15,  21,  6809:  ii.  14,  18, 
SeAea^av :  ii.  1 6,  18,  cfaQiyyeo-Oai :  i.  1 6,  ii.  2,  15,  i£aKo\ov6c2v : 
ii.  13,  15,  puo-Obs  aStKtag:  ii.  21,  iii.  2,  ivroXrj:  ii.  4,  17,  £o<£o 9: 

ii.  9,  iii.  7,  rjpiepa  Kpia-eois:  iii.  12,  13,  14,  wpoaSoKav:  iii.  10,  12, 
<rroL)(€La  Kavo-ovpieva :  i.  3,  20,  ii.  16,  22,  iii.  3,  16,  17,  18109:  i.  16, 

iii.  4,  12,  7rapov(ria.  This  list  might  be  considerably  extended. 

Three  reflexions  may  be  made  upon  this  peculiarity : 

(1)  The  repetitions  extend  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  form  a 
strong  guarantee  of  its  unity  against  Kiihl’s  theory  of  interpolation. 

(2)  Some  of  the  repetitions  disappear  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
Jude,  who  has,  for  instance,  only  the  single  puaOov  (ver.  11)  for  the 
duplicated  pno-Obs  abiKias  of  Peter,  and  corrects  the  Hebraisms  iv 
cj>Oopd  <j>6dpeo-6aiy  iv  ipL-rraiypLovfi  ip.imiKTai .  Jude  avoids  repetitions ; 
thus  in  the  verse  just  quoted  we  have  0809  tov  KatV,  7r\dvrj  tov 
BaAaa/q  avriAoyta  tov  K ope,  and  three  different  verbs  are  em¬ 
ployed.  He  has  a  certain  skill  in  devising  synonyms.  If  we 
take  his  opening  and  concluding  passages,  where  he  is  most 
independent,  we  find  the  phrase  /cam  ra9  iavrcbv  imOvpLia^  tt opevo- 
fievoL  used  twice,  16,  18;  tticttis  occurs  twice,  3,  20;  cbraf  twice, 
3,  5;  IXeo9  twice,  2,  21;  i\eav  twice  in  22  and  23  (though  this 
is  doubtful ;  see  note).  But  he  has  more  style  than  Peter,  and 
is  not  given  to  the  needless  iteration  of  insignificant  words.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  observe  that  in  the  parallel  passage  he  does 
repeat  several  of  the  words  which  are  repeated  in  2  Peter,  rrjpeiv , 
6  (pis),  13,  21;  £o$09,  6,  13;  /cpicri9,  6,  9,  15;  ySXao-^^etv,  /3Aa<r- 
<j>r)pLia,  8,  9,  10.  Now,  on  these  facts  it  seems  far  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  Jude  pruned  down,  but  could  not  wholly  eradicate, 
the  repetitions  of  Peter,  than  that  Peter  copied  and  exaggerated  a 
not  very  marked  feature  of  Jude’s  style.  Indeed,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  Peter  was  so  captivated  by  Jude’s  tautology  that 
he  introduced  the  same  trick  freely  into  his  own  first  and  third 
chapters,  where  he  was  writing  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  way. 

(3)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  habit  of  repeating  words 
is  noticeable  also  in  1  Peter.  The  following  instances  may  be  given  : 
i.  8,  9,  8ofav,  be8o£a<rpL€vrj  :  i.  3,  iii.  21,  8t*  avacrracrc^  * Irjaov  XptoroO : 

i.  7,  13,  iv.  13,  V.  I,  a7ro/caAui/a9 :  i.  9,  10,  aoirrjpLa :  i.  15,  16,  ayi09 
(quater)\  i.  15,  17,  18,  ii.  12,  iii.  I,  2,  16,  dva<TTpi<fi(.cr6ai,  avacr- 
Tpocfatf:  i.  2,  14,  22,  xmaKorj :  i.  3,  23,  avayevvav :  i.  25,  prjp, a  (bis)  : 

ii.  4,  5,  \lOo%  7rvevpLnTu<6<; :  ii.  4,  6,  c/cAc/ctov,  ivTip.ov :  ii.  5,  9, 
Uparcvp.  a:  ii.  9,  10,  Aao9  (ter):  i.  1,  ii.  11,  irapcTribrjpio^ :  i.  17, 
ii.  II,  irapoiKia,  7rapot/co9 :  ii.  12,  14,  iii.  16,  iv.  15,  /ca/c07T0t09 :  ii. 
14,  15,  20,  iii.  6,  iv.  19,  ayaOo7roid 9,  -7roi€tv,  -7 roua :  ii.  1 9,  20,  23, 
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and  nine  other  places  7rd<rxW'  ii.  13  and  six  other  places  m rorao-- 
crecrOcu :  iii.  1 6,  21,  arwciSqcris :  iii.  18,  19,  irvevpa:  iv.  I,  7ra0cbv 
o-apKL  {bis):  i.  13,  iv.  7:  v.  8,  vrjfaiv:  V.  6,  7,  ra7ravos,  Tcureivovv. 
This  list  also  might  be  extended. 

The  habit  of  verbal  repetition  is  therefore  quite  as  strongly 
marked  in  the  First  Epistle  as  in  the  Second.  This  is  a  matter  of 
very  high  importance.  It  forms  a  striking  link  between  the  two 
Epistles ;  and,  further,  if  we  suppose  St.  Peter  to  have  employed  an 
amanuensis,  and  to  have  allowed  him  considerable  freedom,  it  is 
yet  just  in  such  a  point  as  this  that  we  should  expect  the  mental 
habit  of  the  real  author  to  be  visible  through  the  disguise. 

Another  curious  feature  of  the  style  of  2  Peter  is  its  tendency 
to  fall  into  iambic  rhythm.  Many  sentences  can  be  turned  into 
tragic  senarii  with  very  little  alteration ;  thus  : 
ii.  I,  tov  oryopdcravTa  SecnroTrjv  apvovpevoi . 
ii.  3,  TrXao’TOicnv  vpas  ipTropcvarovTcu  Adyois, 
ii.  4,  ®cds  ovk  i(j}€L(raT  aAAa  crapoicrt  £6cj>ov 
irapTapaicrev  cts  Slktjv  rrjpovpevovs. 

In  i.  19  the  cadence  and  the  colour  of  the  words  are  the  same,  and 
in  the  third  chapter  again  there  is  a  perceptible  approach  to  the 
movement  of  blank  verse  in  the  sonorous  futures  passive,  and  in  the 
character  and  metrical  value  of  the  language,  as,  for  instance,  in 
oroi^cta  Sc  Kavo’ovpeva  XvOtfo’CTai  or  ovpavol  7 rvpovpevoi  XvBrjcrovT at. 

The  Attic  tragedians  were  diligently  studied  and  imitated  by 
Jewish  poetasters  in  Alexandria ;  for  instance  by  Ezekiel,  of  whom 
some  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Prep.  Euang. 
ix.  28  sqq.).  Our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  man  is  derived 
through  Eusebius  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  from  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Ezekiel,  probably  with  the 
special  view  of  introducing  the  Bible  to  the  knowledge  of  cultivated 
Greeks,  dramatised  Exodus  in  iambic  trimeters,  and  possessed  a 
tolerable,  though  not  immaculate,  command  of  the  metre.  In  his 
Exodus  he  described  a  wonderful  bird  which  appears  to  be  the 
phoenix,  and  this  may  be  the  source  of  the  reference  to  the  phoenix 
in  the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome. 

There  were  many  of  these  Jewish  iambic  writers.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  palmed  off  their  compositions  under  the  names  of  the 
famous  classic  dramatists;  thus  in  the  Stromata  of  Clement  (v.  14. 
1 13  sqq.)  we  find  passages  ascribed  to  Sophocles,  Menander, 
Diphilus,  which  are  certainly  of  Jewish  manufacture.  Such  extracts 
were  collected  in  anthologies,  and  were  probably  widely  known 
among  educated  Christians  at  a  very  early  date.  Some  of  the  first 
Christians  had  even  read  the  classic  dramatists;  thus  St.  Paul 
quotes  (1  Cor.  xv.  33)  a  verse  of  Menander,  and  even  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  is  found  a  phrase  yepovcras  BvpiapaTwv  (v.  8),  which  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  Sophocles,  O.  T.  4.  A  possible  reminis- 
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cence  of  Menander  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  note  on  i  Pet.  ii. 
1 6.  The  habit  of  iambic  composition  passed  over  into  the  Church, 
and  Irenaeus  (i.  15.  6)  gives  some  verses  of  this  kind  written  by 
6  Oe ?o$  TTpecry^vT^?  kclI  Krjpv$  rijs  aA^ctas  on  the  heretic  Marcus. 

In  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept .  vi.  68 ;  Strom .  v.  11.  75,  will  be  found 
some  lines  attributed  to  Euripides.  One  of  these  passages,  which 
runs  thus : 

iroios  5’  tv  olicos  t€Kt6vo)p  x\aa9els  tiro 
dijxas  rb  delov  Trepip&Xoi  rolx^v  tttvxcus, 

is  clearly  taken  from  1  Kings  viii.  27.  Here  the  author  is  treating 
of  Solomon,  at  any  rate  he  is  representing  the  words  of  Solomon, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Proverbs  had  been  wholly  or  in  part  versified 
by  one  or  another  of  these  Jewish  paraphrasts.  It  may  be  per¬ 
missible  to  suspect  that  the  irapoip.ta  given  by  2  Pet.  ii.  22  comes 
in  its  actual  shape  from  such  a  source  as  this.  Certainly  it  falls 
very  readily  into  iambics  : 

4x*  tdiov  inarpi^ei  k^cjp, 

t  is  KijXuTfjLa  popfidpov  \e\ovfiivrj. 

We  should  thus  be  able  to  account,  not  only  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  biblical  proverb  about  the  dog  with  the  non-biblical 
proverb  about  the  sow,  but  for  the  use  of  the  remarkable  words 
l$€pap,a  and  Kv\i<rp.a.  (See  note  on  this  passage ;  and  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  Alexandrine  poetry,  refer  to  the 
Fragments  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  Muller,  Fragmenta  Histor- 
icorum  Graecorum  ;  Schlirer,  Jewish  People  in  the  time  of  Christ ) 

If  the  iambic  writers  really  did  exercise  a  certain  influence  on 
the  style  of  2  Peter,  two  questions  arise.  Is  the  fact  consistent 
with  an  early  date  ?  and  again,  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  in  view 
of  this  peculiarity  of  style,  that  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter  were 
written  by  the  same  hand  ? 

To  the  first  question  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  marked 
features  of  literary  style  in  the  second  century  are  Homerism  in 
vocabulary  and  Platonism  in  thought.  Of  the  former  there  are 
possiufy  some  faint  traces  in  2  Peter  (see  notes  on  ii.  14,  17), 
thouga  not  more  than  we  can  well  account  for  in  a  contemporary 
of  Philo’s ;  of  the  latter  there  are  none. 

To  the  second  question,  again,  there  is  an  answer.  Many  writers 
who  compose,  as  a  rule,  in  pure  prose,  fall  at  times,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  into  metre.  We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  this  peculi¬ 
arity  ready  to  hand  in  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens.  Take  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  which  has  often  been  quoted,  from  Martin  Chuzzlewit : 

“  If  there  be  fluids,  as  we  know  there  are, 

Which  conscious  of  a  coming  wind,  or  rain, 

Or  frost,  will  shrink  and  strive  to  hide  themselves 
In  their  glass  arteries; 
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May  not  that  subtle  liquor  of  the  blood 
Perceive  by  properties  within  itself, 

That  hands  are  raised  to  waste  and  spill  it; 

And  in  the  veins  of  men  run  cold  and  dull 
As  his  did  in  that  hour  l  ” 

Dickens  was  familiar  with  the  grave  cadences  of  the  stage,  and 
here  the  solemnity  of  his  theme,  the  mysterious  sense  of  impending 
disaster,  shapes  his  imagination  so  that  his  thoughts  naturally  fall 
into  the  appropriate  vehicle  of  tragic  metre.  It  is  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  2  Peter  was  uplifted  in  the  same 
way.  He  sees  men  bringing  blasphemy  on  the  way  of  Truth,  and 
defying  the  terrors  of  God’s  judgment.  Possibly  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  certainly  the  swelling  and  sometimes 
turbid  imagery  of  Wisdom  and  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  would 
recur  to  his  mind.  His  imagination  rises  above  the  region  in 
which  it  habitually  dwells ;  but  it  rises  heavily,  and  with  effort 
He  is  no  Isaiah,  nor  even  Malachi;  yet  for  once  he  is  treading 
the  same  heights,  and  endeavouring  to  speak  as  they  would  have 
spoken.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  the  style  of  1  Peter,  which, 
under  stress  of  excitement,  might  easily  become  grandiose,  and 
even  a  little  incoherent  Both  these  traits  may  be  discerned  in 
2  Peter,  though  they  have  been  absurdly  exaggerated. 

Jerome  noticed  a  diversity  of  style  between  the  two  Epistles, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Eusebius,  Origen,  or  Clement,  who,  on 
such  a  point,  were  much  better  authorities,  had  raised  this  objec¬ 
tion.  Even  greater  differences  of  style  were  observed  by  ancient 
critics  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plotinus.  They  may  be 
detected  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
or  in  those  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  Burns.  It  is  a  common  remark 
that  artists  have  an  earlier  and  a  later  manner,  or  that  their  inspira¬ 
tion  and  gift  of  expression  vary  with  their  theme.  Unless  we  can 
say  of  two  writings  that  they  exhibit  a  different  personality  and 
tone  of  mind,  a  different  way  of  regarding  the  same  objects,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  at  what  point  formal  unlikeness  amounts 
to  incompatibility. 

Another  distinction  which  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
manners  of  1  and  2  Peter  is  the  comparative  paucity  in  the  latter 
of  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  or  to  the  gospel. 

1  Peter  sometimes  refers  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  Noah  and  Sarah,  repeatedly  quotes  it,  and  constantly 
uses  words  and  phrases  which  easily  remind  the  reader  of  their 
biblical  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  though  2  Peter  often  refers 
to  the  Old  Testament,  appealing  to  it  for  the  instances  of  judgment 
and  the  method  of  creation,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  quote  it,  and 
his  allusions  are  not  so  numerous.  The  passages  specially  marked 
by  the  use  of  large  type  in  Westcott  and  Sort’s  text  are  five  • 
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ii.  2  =  Isa.  Iii.  5;  ii.  22  =  Prov.  xxvi.  11 ;  iii.  8  =  Ps.  xc.  (lxxxix.)  4; 

iii.  12  =  Isa.  xxxiv.  4;  iii.  13  =  Isa.  lxv.  17;  lxvi.  22.  We  may  add 
dpiqvr)  7rXr}9vv9€Lrjy  Dan.  iii.  3 1  ;  a  tamos  /SacriAcia,  iii.  33;  Kara - 
kXvo-jaov  C7ray€tv,  Gen.  VL  1 7  >  ctt  €o-^ara)v  7W  cov,  J  Osh.  xxiv. 
27;  cV  TW  ayta)  opa,  Ps.  ii.  6;  rjpipav  i£  fjp.cpa s,  Gen.  xxxix.  10; 
Esth.  iii.  7 ;  Isa.  lviii.  2  ;  oSos,  evfoia  oSos  are  biblical  phrases ; 
i£aKoXov9civ  6S<3  is  found  in  Isa.  lvi.  1 1  and  elsewhere ;  ot8e  Kvpios 
evu-eficis  ck  irupao-pov  pvea9ai  is  a  reminiscence  of  Ezek.  xiii.  2 1  or 
some  similar  passage ;  7ropeveo-9ai  67rtcra>  (only  here  and  once  in 
Luke)  is  found  in  Deut.  viii.  193  prj  /3ovX6p.€vos  Ttvas  diroX£<r9ai  aAAa 
7rarras  cts  p,cravotav  x^PW^  is  a  paraphrase  of  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 
Further,  we  must  take  account  of  a  number  of  detached  words — 
Ka0apioyios,  jcaraarpo^i/,  KaTaTrovei<r9ai ,  a/o^wp-a,  vvarafeiv,  pwpos : 
others  are  noticed  In  the  catalogue  of  anat;  Xtyopw a  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section.  Objection  may  be  taken  to  some  of  the 
instances  here  cited  (see  Dr.  Chase,  Dictionary  of  the  Bibley  p.  807) ; 
but,  however  carefully  the  list  is  sifted,  enough  will  remain  to  show 
that  the  author  of  2  Peter  knew  his  Greek  Bible  well,  and  applied 
its  thoughts  and  speech  with  facility. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  2  Peter  is  not  so  saturated  with  the 
Old  Testament  as  1  Peter.  But  on  this  point  great  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  difference  of  subject.  If  a  clergyman  were  to  write 
two  sermons,  one  on  patience  in  affliction,  another  on  a  peculiar 
form  of  Antinomian  agnosticism,  he  would  find  fifty  texts  applicable 
to  the  former  subject  for  one  that  lent  itself  to  the  latter.  And  if 
2  Peter's  use  of  Hebrew  scripture  differs  from  that  of  1  Peter  to 
some  extent  in  degree,  it  yet  agrees  with  it  in  one  remarkable  point, 
the  manner  in  which  scripture  is  blended  with  tradition.  In  this 
respect  the  two  Epistles  are  very  similar,  and  both  differ  from  Jude. 

In  1  Peter,  again,  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  words  or 
facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels.  In  2  Peter  only 
three  unquestionable  instances  have  been  pointed  out.  We  find 
the  phrase  yeyovev  avrots  tol  ecr^ara  ^ct/oova  7W  7rpcoTa>v,  ii.  20,  cf. 
Matt.  xii.  45 ;  Luke  xi.  26 ;  a  reference  to  a  prophecy  made  by 
Christ  of  the  “speedy  ”  or  “  sudden”  death  of  the  author,  ii.  14,  cf. 
John  xxi.  18,  and  an  account  of  the  Transfiguration.  To  these 
we  may  add  tov  ayopd(rai/Ta  avTOvs  SeriroTiyv  apvovp.cvoiy  ii.  I,  cf. 
Matt.  x.  33;  a  possible  reminiscence  of  Luke  xiii.  7,  8  in  ovk 

apyovs  ovSe  aKapirovs,  i.  8  ;  and  f]  brayyeXta  Trapov(Tias  a vrov,  iii.  4, 

cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  It  has  been  objected  that  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  much  more  than  this.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels 
so  directly  applicable  to  the  particular  subject  of  Christian  anti- 
nomianism  as  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xii.  45 ;  the  quotation 
is,  at  any  rate,  extremely  apt.  Again,  St.  Paul  deals  with  the  same 
error,  the  misinterpretation  of  Christian  freedom,  in  the  same  way 
as  St.  Peter,  relying  upon  general  Christian  principles,  but  never 
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even  once  quoting  the  words  of  Christ.  Yet,  again,  the  objection  is 
like  the  Delphic  knife ;  it  cuts  with  two  edges.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  St.  Peter  does  not  quote  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  why  a  forger,  late  in  the  second 
century,  does  not.  The  apostles,  as  all  their  letters  show,  did  not 
feel  bound  to  be  constantly  quoting.  This  habit  begins  with  St. 
Clement  of  Rome. 

Spitta  finds  another  reference  to  the  gospel  history  in  the  words 
tov  KaXecravTos  fjfJLas  (i.  4).  Christ  in  person  called  the  apostles. 
The  interpretation  of  the  pronouns  in  the  first  chapter  is  much  dis¬ 
puted,  but  Spitta  is  very  possibly  right  On  this  point  the  reader 
nay  consult  the  notes. 

That  the  reference  in  i.  14  is  to  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord, 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  may  be  regarded 
as  certain,  in  spite  of  Spitta’s  objections  (see  the  answer  of  Dr. 
Chase  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible)  \  and  that  the  incident  described 
in  i.  16  sqq.  is  the  Transfiguration,  has  been  doubted  only  by  Hof¬ 
mann.  The  details  of  these  two  passages  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  ;  here  two  points  only  need  be  considered. 

It  has  been  asked  why  St.  Peter,  when  he  is  undertaking  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Second  Advent,  should  select  for  his  purpose 
the  Transfiguration  rather  than  the  Ascension.  It  may  seem  a 
curious  choice,  when  we  remember  the  words  of  the  angels  in  Acts 
i.  11.  Yet  reasons  may  be  found.  It  is  possible,  indeed  most 
probable,  that  those  who  denied  the  Parousia  denied  also  the 
Resurrection  ;  and,  if  this  was  so,  it  was  useless  for  St.  Peter  to  meet 
them  by  blankly  affirming  the  fact  of  the  Ascension.  Nor  could  he 
well  quote  the  promise  of  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xxiv.  30),  for 
this  also  they  denied.  But  if  all  the  rest  of  the  gospel  history  was 
accepted  by  his  opponents,  the  story  of  the  Transfiguration  was 
common  ground.  It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Peter  does  not  use 
the  Transfiguration  to  prove  the  Parousia,  but  to  prove  the  credibility 
of  the  apostles  who  had  preached  the  Parousia.  For  this  purpose 
the  incident  was  admirably  suited.  The  apostles  had  on  that 
occasion  not  only  beheld  the  majesty  of  the  Lord,  but  had  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven ;  they  had  come  into  direct  communication  with 
God,  and  this  fact  was  a  strong  guarantee  of  the  general  truth  of 
their  teaching.  May  we  not  also  think  that  the  Transfiguration 
may  have  been  directly  suggested  to  St.  Peter’s  mind  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fX€.Ta  T7jv  ifjiTjv  e£o8ov  ?  The  word  IfoSos  occurs  in  St.  Luke’s 
account  of  the  Transfiguration  (ix.  31);  but  this  is  not  the  point. 
St.  Peter  has  just  been  saying  that  he  will  take  care  that  even  after 
his  own  death  his  readers  shall  be  reminded  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine.  In  Matt.  xvii.  9  we  read,  “Tell  the  vision  to  no  man 
till  the  Son  of  Man  have  risen  from  the  dead,”  that  is  to  say,  “  till 
after  My  death.”  It  is  just  possible  that  the  similarity  of  phrase 
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may  have  led  St.  Peter  to  think  of  the  Transfiguration.  This  would 
be  quite  in  the  manner  of  i  Peter,  where  the  following  thought  is 
often  dictated  by  the  preceding  word. 

But  it  has  also  been  thought  that  the  Transfiguration  was  selected 
because  St.  Peter  was  one  of  the  three  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion,  and  that  this  shows  too  keen  an  anxiety  on  the  writer’s 
part  to  identify  himself  with  St.  Peter.  The  same  difficulty  has  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  preceding  allusion  to  the  prophecy  recorded 
in  John  xxi.  The  argument  is  one  of  those  over  which  men  may 
dispute  without  end.  The  reader  must  put  himself,  as  best  he  can, 
in  the  writer’s  place,  and  ask  himself  how  an  apostle  might  have 
been  expected  to  speak  in  the  circumstances,  how  a  forger  would 
probably  have  expressed  himself.  If  a  writer  declares  his  identity 
in  the  Address  only  of  an  Epistle,  as  is  the  case  in  i  Peter,  the 
Address  is  treated  as  a  forged  addition.  If  he  hints  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  way  who  he  is,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  his 
words  are  regarded  as  so  suspicious,  and  even  indecent,  that  he 
must  be  a  forger.  If  he  does  both,  as  is  the  case  in  2  Peter,  the 
evidence  against  him  is  often  treated  as  irrefutable.  Obviously  this 
method  of  procedure  leads  to  no  conclusion.  As  regards  what  an 
author  says  about  himself,  we  can  ask  only  whether,  having  regard 
to  his  known  character  and  position,  it  is  possible  or  impossible. 
Now  no  man  can  affirm  that  what  St.  Peter  tells  us  about  himself, 
in  the  Second  Epistle,  is  inappropriate ;  the  objection,  indeed,  is  that 
rt  is  much  too  appropriate.  But  no  document  was  ever  condemned 
as  a  forgery  upon  this  ground. 

The  facts  which  seem  to  emerge  from  this  review  are  partly 
favourable,  partly  unfavourable,  to  the  view  that  2  Peter  was  written 
by  the  same  hand  as  1  Peter.  Chief  among  the  former  are  (1)  the 
habit  of  verbal  repetition,  (2)  the  use  of  Apocrypha.  Among  the 
latter  we  have  observed  (1)  that  the  style  of  the  two  Epistles  is 
different,  but  not  openly  incompatible,  in  expression,  and  in  formal 
use  of  Scripture;  (2)  that  the  favourite  phrases  of  the  one  Epistle 
are  not  those  of  the  other :  this  point  is  more  than  verbal,  and  calls 
for  further  elucidation. 

It  has  been  also  pointed  out  that  the  vocabulary  and  style  con¬ 
tain  no  elements  which  were  not  in  existence  in  the  apostolic  age. 

So  far  we  may  agree  with  Weiss,  that  no  document  in  the  New 
Testament  is  so  like  1  Peter  as  2  Peter. 


§  5.  ORGANISATION  AND  DOCTRINE  IN  2  PETER. 

Exceedingly  little  information  on  the  subject  of  Church  organisa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Epistle.  Even  the  presbyter,  who 
in  1  Peter  occupies  a  conspicuous  position,  is  not  mentioned.  On 
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the  other  hand,  great  stress  is  laid  in  the  first  chapter  on  the 
authority  of  the  apostles ;  and  in  the  final  paragraph  St.  Paul,  though 
he  is  not  expressly  called  an  apostle,  is  spoken  of  as  one  whose 
words  carry  great  weight ;  whose  Epistles,  if  not  actually  scripture, 
may  at  least  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  scripture ;  and  whose 
doctrine,  though  capable  of  perversion,  is  in  substantial  accord  with 
that  of  the  Twelve.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  iii.  2  the  phrase 
“  your  apostles  ”  involves  a  wider  use  of  the  title  apostles,  similar 
to  that  found  in  1  Thess.  ii.  6,  where  St.  Paul  calls  Silvanus  and 
Timotheus  apostles.  If  this  point  could  be  established,  it  would 
afford  a  strong  argument  for  placing  the  Epistle  at  an  extremely 
early  date.  But  enough  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to  1  Peter 
on  the  use  of  the  title  apostle.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
thinking  that  in  2  Peter  it  is  applied  to  any  but  the  Twelve. 

Some  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  absence  of  all  allusion 
to  Church  officials  in  2  Peter.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  in  the  second  century,  and  directed  against  some 
form  of  Gnosticism.  Now  the  Gnostic  controversy  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  the  position  of  the  hierarchy,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  if 
this  debate  had  actually  been  raging  at  the  time,  the  Epistle  could 
have  failed  to  contain  some  reference  to  bishops  and  presbyters. 
It  may  be  replied  that  the  forger  was  too  clever  to  betray  himself 
by  such  an  anachronism.  But  a  forger  of  the  second  century  would 
not  have  known  that  it  was  an  anachronism.  In  the  Apostolical 
Church  Ordinance ,  which  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  we 
find  St.  Peter  presiding  over  a  highly  developed  hierarchy.  The 
pseudonymous  writers  of  the  early  Church,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  were  never  either  intelligent  or  critical.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  task  by  an  accurate  study  of 
the  past ;  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  do 
so.  There  is  hardly  a  single  instance  of  a  really  good  pseudo¬ 
antique  except  the  Platonic  Letters ,  the  work  of  an  otiose  scholar, 
who  had  thoroughly  studied  his  exemplar,  and  could  reproduce  his 
style  and  circumstances  to  a  nicety.  But  what  was  difficult  for  an 
Athenian  professor  with  a  library  at  his  command  was  quite  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  an  uneducated  Christian.  Such  a  man  does  not 
comprehend  even  the  simplest  rules  of  the  forger^  art.  We  may 
apply  to  him  the  words  of  Persius,  "  Digitum  exsere,  peccas.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  will  be  most  conveniently  considered 
under  the  two  headings  of  practical  and  speculative. 

As  regards  practical  doctrine,  the  Second  Epistle  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  first.  It  is  disciplinarian,  not  mystic.  Pauline 
terminology  and  ideas  are  absent,  and  not  only  absent,  but  foreign 
to  the  writer’s  point  of  view.  This  is  seen  at  once  from  the  crucial 
words  St/catos  (ii.  7,  8)  and  if/vxv  (ii*  14).  ’ETrayyeAta  (iii.  4,  9) 
is  not  the  promise  of  salvation  by  faith,  but  that  of  new  heavens 
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and  earth,  llvev/^a  does  not  occur  except  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (i.  21). 
Christian  prophecy  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  False  Teachers  (ii.  1) 
probably  claimed  authority  as  prophets.  The  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (i.  21),  but  they 
need  an  interpreter.  This  is  the  view  expressed  in  1  Pet.  i.  10-12  ; 
it  was  held  both  in  the  primitive  Church  (Acts  viii.  31)  and  in  later 
times.  Christ  has  “bought”  or  ransomed  the  believer  (ii.  1),  bind¬ 
ing  him  thereby  to  a  life  of  moral  purity.  In  baptism  men  are 
cleansed  from  their  old  sins ;  and  he  who  lives  like  a  barren  tree 
has  forgotten  this  cleansing  (i.  9;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,  iii.  21). 
Faith  is  given  by  God  (i.  1),  but  is  developed  by  human  action, 
through  virtue  and  knowledge  into  love  (i.  5-8).  Thus  “calling” 
and  “election”  are  made  sure  (i.  10) ;  and  this  growth  in  practical 
Christian  excellences  forms  the  passport,  the  right  of  “entrance” 
into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  will  be  given  by  God 
(i.  11).  Life  is  progress  conditioned  by  obedience,  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  reward  is  future.  And  for  this  progress  the  Christian 
needs  constant  admonition  and  instruction  from  those  who  know 
better  than  he  does  himself  (i.  12-18).  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
author  speaks  of  moral  obligation  as  “a  command”  ( IvToX-q ,  ii.  21), 
as  the  Way  of  Truth,  the  Straight  Way,  the  Way-  of  Righteousness 
(ii.  2,  15,  21).  Throughout  the  Epistle  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
Fear,  and  the  thought  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Sin  (d/xa/ma)  is 
not  an  inner  malign  power,  but  the  wicked  act  proceeding  from 
“desire”  (i.  4).  It  is  corruption  (4>0opdf  i.  4,  ii.  19),  the  pollution 
of  the  world  (ii.  20) ;  but,  as  in  1  Peter,  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
belief  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  evil.  In  this  connexion  the 
use  of  the  secular  word  dp^rrj  (i.  3,  5)  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
Wherever  “  virtue  ”  is  a  familiar  term,  the  disciplinary  view  prevails. 

In  ii.  1 3  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Agape  in  the  word  owcvco- 
Xovp.evoL ;  but  we  may  go  further,  and  take  aya/irais  to  be  the  right 
reading.  No  special  information  is  given  about  the  Agape,  unless 
we  may  infer  from  the  text  that  it  was  celebrated  in  the  daytime. 
But  here  again,  in  this  very  tempting  place,  there  is  no  trace  of 
anachronism.  Here  again,  if  the  author  was  a  forger,  he  has  dis¬ 
played  remarkable  skill,  and  carefully  avoided  words  and  ideas 
which  were  familiar  in  the  second  century. 

So  far  everything  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
1  Peter.  Our  author  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Paul,  but  he  does  not  agree  with  them,  and,  if  he  had  so  chosen, 
could  have  given  reasons  for  his  dissent  (iii.  16).  Certainly  in  these 
important  practical  points,  in  the  general  view  of  the  Christian  life, 
Weiss  is  right  in  saying  that  no  book  in  the  New  Testament  is  so 
like  1  Peter  as  2  Peter.  Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  favourite  phrases  of  the 
one  Epistle  are  not  those  of  the  other.  For  instance,  the  word 
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is  not  found  in  2  Peter.  Nor  does  he  speak  of  the  Christian 
as  a  pilgrim  (7 rapoc/cos,  7rap€7rtS?;/xos),  nor  of  his  reward  as  a  patrimony 
(1 KXrjpovofiLa ).  The  End  of  all  things  again  is  not  “  the  Revelation  ” 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Again,  a  favourite  word 
in  2  Peter  is  eViyvaxris  (i.  2,  3,  8,  ii.  20 ;  it  is  not  a  specially  Pauline 
word,  though  often  used  by  St.  Paul).  All  these  differences  may 
admit  of  explanation  from  the  difference  of  subject.  The  theme  of 
1  Peter  is  that  Hope  of  the  promised  land  which  sustains  the 
pilgrim’s  heart  in  his  toilsome  march  through  the  desert.  And  to 
the  eye  of  Hope  the  Last  Day  appears  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
Lord’s  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  2  Peter  is  to  fortify 
his  readers  against  the  seductions  of  false  freedom  and  speculative 
error.  For  him,  therefore,  leading  thoughts  are  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  and  the  terrors  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Further,  while 
the  tone  of  the  First  Epistle  is  fatherly  and  pastoral,  that  of  the 
Second  is,  though  with  marked  exceptions,  authoritative  and 
denunciatory.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  differences  just  noted 
are  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  these  considerations. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  speculative  theology  of  2  Peter. 

As  in  the  First  Epistle  the  Three  Names  are  used. 

God  is  Father  of  Christ  (i.  17).  That  He  is  not  actually  called 
Father  of  the  Christian  is  probably  a  mere  accident ;  yet  it  must  be 
noticed  that  this  idea  is  not  prominent  in  1  Peter.  But  a  striking 
feature  of  the  Epistle  is  the  use  of  reverential  periphrases — fj 
fjL€ya\o7rp€7rr]S  8o£a,  i.  1 7  ;  y  6da  8vvafusf  i.  3  ;  @da  <f>vcrL<;9  i.  4.  Here 
we  shall  observe  a  remarkable  similarity  of  devotional  attitude  (in 
both  Epistles  the  predominant  feeling  towards  God  is  one  of 
intense  awe)  combined  with  an  equally  remarkable  dissimilarity  of 
expression. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  only  mentioned  as  the  inspirer  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (i.  21). 

The  Christology  of  the  Epistle  is  its  most  distinctive  point. 
Christ  is  “our  God”  (i.  1).  If  Spitta  is  right,  as  he  probably  is,  in 
preferring  the  shorter  reading  in  the  next  verse,  it  is  to  Christ  in 
particular  that  the  words  6d a  Svvafus  and  6da  <f>vcns  belong.  He  is 
our  8ecr7roT77s  (ii.  1),  and  it  is  His  evroXy  that  we  are  to  obey  (iii.  2). 
His  is  the  aluvios  f3acri\ da  (i.  1 1 ;  cf.  Luke  i.  33;  Apoc.  xi.  15). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  in  iii.  8,  9,  10,  to  decide  whether  Kvpios, 
6  Kvpios,  mean  specially  Christ  or  God ;  but  it  is  here  evident  that 
the  question  is  immaterial.  Finally,  Christ  is  the  giver  of  grace 
and  knowledge  (iii.  18),  as  He  is  the  object  of  €7riyi/a)cris  (i.  8),  and 
to  Him  alone  the  concluding  doxology  is  addressed.  Yet  He  is 
distinct  from,  and  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  His  Father,  from 
whom  He  received  honour  and  glory  (i.  17). 

The  subject  of  the  Epistle  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  pro¬ 
minence  assigned  to  our  Lord.  What  the  Mockers  denied  was  His 
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Parousia ;  what  the  False  Teachers  broke  was  His  command.  They 
did  not  probably  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  Decalogue;  what 
they  asserted  was  that  Christ  had  abrogated  it ;  and  St.  Peter  insists 
that  Christ  had  not  only  preached,  but  authoritatively  enacted  the 
moral  law  of  the  Church,  that  in  His  “  I  say  unto  you  ”  the  Way  of 
Righteousness  received  divine  sanction.  But  what  we  are  to  ask  is, 
whether  the  Christology  of  2  Peter  differs  from  that  of  1  Peter  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  if  we  attenuate  1  Peter  on  the  points  in  question 
— the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  the  use  of  “  Lord,”  the  “  Name,”  the 
doxology — and  at  the  same  time  interpret  strictly  or  slightly  harden 
the  language  of  2  Peter,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  two  Epistles.  But  if  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  both, 
there  is  really  no  difference  at  all. 

Yet  here  again  in  expression,  though  not  in  idea,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two.  The  author  of  the  Second  Epistle  is 
fond  of  the  word  “  Saviour,”  which  he  applies  to  Christ  five  times, 
not  singly  by  itself,  but  in  solemn  formulas  (i.  i,  tov  ®eov  rjjx^v  Kal 
cruyrijpos  *1.  X.  :  i.  1 1,  tov  Kupiou  f)pu>v  Kal  (TWTrjpos  *1.  X.  :  cf.  ii.  20, 
iii.  2,  iii.  18).  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  though  not  so 
commonly  as  we  might  have  expected,  crwr^p  is  used  to  describe 
the  work  of  Christ,  as  a  predicate  (Luke  ii.  11 ;  John  iv.  42 ;  Acts 
v.  31,  xiii.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20).  Even  in  the  Pastorals,  where  the 
word  is  more  frequent,  it  seems  still  to  retain  a  distinctly  predicative 
force;  see  2  Tim.  i.  10;  Tit.  i.  4,  where  we  may  translate  “Jesus 
Christ  who  is  our  Saviour”;  so  also  Tit.  ii.  13,  iii  6.  Nowhere  in 
the  New  Testament  is  “  the  Saviour  ”  used  as  a  synonym  for  Jesus 
Christ.  But  in  2  Peter,  especially  in  iii.  2,  “  our  Lord  and  Saviour,” 
owjjp  appears  as  a  title  and  almost  a  name.  In  1  Peter  cramqp  does 
not  occur. 

We  can  hardly  say  with  confidence  that  this  mode  of  expression 
is  later  in  date.  Quite  conceivably  also  the  same  man  might  use  it 
in  one  Epistle  and  not  in  another.  But  again  we  cannot  see  why 
the  difference  in  the  subject  of  the  two  Epistles  should  cause  this 
particular  variation  of  language.  Further,  devotional  phrases  like 
this  have  often  a  personal  character.  Origen,  for  instance,  con¬ 
stantly  speaks  of  “My  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  while 
Clement  of  Alexandria  never  does  so.  Here  again  the  thought  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  1  Peter,  where  redemption  is  dwelt 
upon  with  great  iteration,  but  the  form  of  expression  is  not  the  same. 

Other  points  falling  under  the  head  of  doctrine,  the  author’s 
belief  as  to  the  fall  of  the  angels,  or  the  creation  and  destruction  of 
the  world,  are  explained  in  the  notes ;  the  subject  of  the  world-fire 
has  been  discussed  also  in  a  previous  section.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  they  afford  no  indication  of  date,  and  that,  in  so  far 
as  they  presume  a  certain  use  of  Apocrypha,  they  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  1  Peter. 
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§  6.  TO  WHOM  AND  AGAINST  WHOM  WAS  2  PETER  WRITTEN  ? 

The  words  which  we  find  in  iii.  1,  “  this  second  Epistle  I  write 
unto  you,”  have  generally  been  taken  to  mean  that  2  Peter  was 
addressed  to  the  same  Churches  as  the  first  Some  critics,  notably 
Spitta  and  Zahn,  deny  this,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
letter  here  referred  to  does  not  appear  to  have  dealt  with  the  same 
topics  as  1  Peter.  But  this  is  not  a  conclusive  reason.  Jude  (3,  4) 
may  be  taken  to  show  that  the  disorders  complained  of  had  broken 
out  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  and,  even  if  we  are  to  explain  the 
future  tenses  of  2  Peter  with  grammatical  rigour,  we  get  the  same 
idea  —  a  new  and  unlooked  for.  danger  had  suddenly  become 
imminent.  It  follows  that  a  previous  letter  addressed  to  the  same 
Churches  could  not  have  resembled  the  later  letter  either  in  subject 
or  in  tone.  The  former  letter,  if  mentioned  at  all,  could  only  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  making  against  Antinomianism  and 
the  denial  of  the  Parousia  quite  as  conclusively  though  not  so 
explicitly  as  the  later  (see  notes  on  the  passage). 

The  point  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  authenticity.  If 
2  Peter  was  written  late  in  the  second  century,  why  did  the  forger 
refer  in  this  ambiguous  way  to  a  former  letter  ?  and  why  did  he  say 
nothing  about  the  Diaspora  in  the  Address  ?  People  say  that  he 
was  transparently  anxious  to  identify  himself  with  St.  Peter.  Why 
then  did  he  not  do  so  in  those  places  where  it  was  so  obvious  and 
so  easy  ?  Certainly  the  obscurity  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Epistle.  A  genuine  author,  who  is  quite  sure  of 
himself,  may  be  excused  a  little  carelessness.  Shall  we  say  that  the 
forger  was  so  clever,  that  he  was  afraid  to  show  his  hand  too  openly  ? 
But  this  is  just  what  he  is  charged  with  doing ;  and  yet  again  he  is 
supposed  to  be  so  stupid,  that,  having  called  himself  an  apostle  in 
the  Address,  he  tells  us  plainly  that  he  was  not  an  apostle  in  iii.  2. 
He  is  a  very  shadowy  and  inconsistent  personage. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  apostle,  having  written  to  the 
Diaspora  such  an  Epistle  as  1  Peter,  should  not  within  a  very  short 
time  have  written  to  the  same  people  one  just  like  2  Peter.  We 
often  do  send  very  dissimilar  letters  to  the  same  person  within  a 
week.  We  write  to  a  friend  at  a  distance  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  quite  prosperous ;  in  a  few  days  we  are  sending  fresh  messages 
full  of  alarm,  or  warning,  or  indignation.  We  have  received  dis 
quieting  news  in  the  interval.  Probably,  if  St.  Paul  had  written  to 
the  Galatians  three  days  before  he  did,  he  would  have  selected  very 
different  topics.  And  yet  we  might  say,  “  I  have  always  told  you 
the  same  thing.  Look  back  at  what  I  wrote  in  the  past,  and  you 
will  see  that  you  were  forewarned.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  body  ot  the  Epistle  to  show  that  the 
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recipients  of  2  Peter  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  1  Peter.  The 
pronoun  fjfxiv  in  i.  1  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  the  writer  belonged 
to  a  Jewish  Church  and  that  he  was  addressing  Gentiles ;  and  the  fact 
that  St  Paul  had  written  to  them  has  been  interpreted  in  the  same 
way ;  but  neither  of  these  reasons  is  good  for  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  Epistle  is  directed  to  Jewish 
Christians.  The  phrase  d7ro<£uyovT€s  ra  [uacrfiaTa  tov  Ko&fxov  is  as 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  What  is  true  of  1  Peter  is  true 
also  of  2  Peter;  the  author  makes  no  distinction  at  all  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  converts ;  in  his  eyes  both  are  Christians,  all  Christians 
are  alike,  and  the  life  of  the  patriarchs  exhibits  the  same  faith  and 
obedience  that  are  required  of  all  Christians.  In  this  important 
point  he  is  Petrine  and  not  Pauline.  He  does  not  say  expressly 
that  he  had  himself  preached  the  gospel  to  his  readers  ;  we  cannot 
so  press  the  £y vwpicra/jLtv  of  i.  16;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  Twelve  had  ministered  among  them  (see  note  on 
iii.  2).  The  language  of  the  Epistle  only  means  that  the  people 
addressed  knew  quite  well  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  that  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  false  teachers.  How  long 
these  Churches  had  existed  we  cannot  say ;  neither  i.  12  nor  iii.  4 
justifies  the  inference  that  they  were  of  old  standing. 

If  2  Peter  was  not  directed  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  destination ;  though  we  may  feel  quite 
certain  that,  like  all  other  Epistles,  it  was  addressed  to  the  Christian 
community  of  some  particular  district  and  not  to  the  Church  at 
large.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  is  the  impression  which  the  author 
wishes  to  convey.  These  people  had  received  a  particular  letter 
from  St.  Paul,  a  particular  letter  from  St.  Peter,  and  were  exposed 
at  the  time  to  a  particular  danger.  In  this  district  there  had  been, 
or  seemed  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be,  an  attempt  to  propagate 
Antinomian  doctrines,  and  to  discredit  the  belief  in  the  Second 
Advent.  Who  were  these  false  teachers  and  mockers  ?  And  first, 
were  they  in  part  or  in  whole  the  same  people  or  not  ? 

In  Germany  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  distinguish 
them,  and  Kiihl  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  wholly  uncritical  to 
ignore  the  difference.  But  this  view  rests  solely  upon  the  beliei 
in  the  priority  of  Jude,  and  is  not  confirmed  by  anything  in  the 
text  of  2  Peter.  Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
common  sense,  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  Antinomian  could  not 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  as  it  was  held  by  the 
Apostolic  Church.  It  is  possible  to  reject  the  belief  in  judgment 
after  death  without  impugning  the  moral  law,  but  it  is  certain  that 
among  the  adherents  of  this  view  there  will  be  many  who  regard  it 
as  emancipating  them  from  all  restraint.  There  is  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  false  teachers  with  the  mockers.  There 
may  have  been  shades  of  difference  between  them ;  some,  perhaps, 
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had  a  philosophy  and  some  had  not ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian 
preacher,  judging  the  party  as  a  whole  by  its  practical  results,  they 
would  all  seem  to  wear  the  same  livery. 

At  what  date  may  we  suppose  these  sceptical  Antinomians  to 
have  appeared?  Schenkel,  Mangold,  Volter,  and  Holtzmann  (see 
Spitta,  p.  503)  think  that  they  were  the  Carpocratians ;  but  this 
view  is  historically  impossible.  The  second  chapter  of  2  Peter  is 
either  older  than  Jude  or  copied  from  Jude,  and  Jude  is  older  than 
Carpocrates  (see  on  this  point  the  Introduction  to  Jude).  Professor 
Harnack  thinks  that  2  Peter  appeared  between  1 50  (or  more  prob¬ 
ably  160)  and  175,  in  the  midst  of  the  Gnostic  controversy;  that 
Jude  was  written  between  100  and  130 ;  and  that  the  author  of  Jude 
was  aiming,  not  at  the  Carpocratians,  but  at  the  older  forms  of 
Gnosticism,  “  Archontics,  Phibionites,  Kainites,  Severians,  Nicolai- 
tans  ”  (Chronologic,  p.  4 66).  But  all  these  sects,  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them  (of  the  Archontics  our  knowledge  is  slender 
and  late ;  of  the  Nicolaitans  we  know  nothing  except  what  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  Severians  did  not  misinterpret  Paul, 
but  rejected  his  Epistles  altogether,  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  29.  5),  exhibit 
the  fundamental  Gnostic  trait  of  dualism,  to  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  in  Jude  or  in  2  Peter.  Yet  the  latter  Epistle  must 
surely  have  said  something  on  the  point  when  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  creation.  Again,  the  Gnostic  principle  of  the  evil  nature 
of  matter  led  equally  to  immorality  and  to  extreme  asceticism ;  but 
to  this  latter  feature  again  we  find  no  allusion  in  Jude  or  2  Peter. 
Nor  do  we  meet  with  any  reference  to  the  “  genealogies,”  or  to  the 
general  Gnostic  view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  work  of  the 
Demiurge.  In  some  shape  or  another  Gnosticism  existed  in  the 
East  at  a  very  early  time  ;  one  of  its  sources  is  Zoroastrianism,  and 
serpent  worship  is  exceedingly  ancient.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Colossians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  much  more  anti- 
Gnostic  than  2  Peter  or  Jude. 

Every  feature  in  the  description  of  the  false  teachers  and 
mockers  is  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  age.  If  they  had  “eyes 
full  of  adultery,”  there  were  those  at  Corinth  who  defended  incest. 
If  they  “  blasphemed  dignities,”  there  were  those  who  spoke  evil  of 
St.  Paul.  They  profaned  the  Agape,  so  did  the  Corinthians.  They 
mocked  at  the  Parousia,  and  some  of  the  Corinthians  denied  that 
there  was  any  resurrection.  They  used  TrXao-Tol  Adyoi,  and  some  of 
the  Corinthians  relied  upon  “a  knowledge  which  puffeth  up.” 
Every  point  is  common,  except  the  charge  of  pecuniary  extortion, 
which  is  repeatedly  made  in  2  Peter.  But  it  is  a  necessity  of  the 
case  that  a  false  teacher  should  live  by  the  contributions  of  his 
credulous  adherents,  and  in  the  eyes  of  an  apostle  this  would  be 
extortion.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  doubt  about  the  Parousia 
could  not  be  felt  in  the  primitive  Church ;  but  it  certainly  was. 
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Some  denied  the  Resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv.  12),  and  were  warned  by 
St.  Paul  that  they  might  as  well  say,  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for 
to-morrow  we  die.”  What  they  denied  was  clearly  the  future  life, 
not  merely  the  Resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  for  belief  in  a  purely 
spiritual  after-life  does  not  involve  moral  indifference.  Whether 
their  scepticism  came  from  Sadduceeism  or  from  philosophy,  we 
cannot  say.  Others  again,  at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iv.  13-18), 
were  sadly  perplexed  by  difficulties  of  another  kind.  Those  who 
were  alive  at  Christ’s  coming  would  enter  into  His  kingdom,  but 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  those  who  had  died  beforehand  ?  This 
doubt  would  arise  over  the  grave  of  the  first  Christian  ;  we  have  an 
interesting  and  most  pathetical  case  in  point  in  the  anguish  of 
Irving  over  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  was  taken  away  before  the  dawn 
of  that  millennium  which  the  father  thought  to  be  so  near.  Others 
again,  at  Corinth,  appear  to  have  urged  the  familiar  arguments 
against  the  resqrrection  of  the  flesh.  We  do  not  gather  from 
2  Peter  the  exact  nature  of  the  denial  of  the  Parousia  which  is 
there  denounced.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
novel  argument,  derived  from  the  unchanging  order  of  the  world. 
In  this  is  probably  involved  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  creation, 
which  was  widely  held  in  the  apostolic  age  (see  Philo,  de  Inc . 
Mundi ;  and  Ocellus  Lucanus  is  probably  pre-Christian). 

It  is  evident  that  these  false  teachers  were  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  found  in  them  expressions  which,  with  a 
little  manipulation,  would  serve  their  purpose.  Here  two  questions 
arise.  At  what  date  may  the  Pauline  Epistles  have  been  used  as  a 
basis  for  Antinomianism  ?  At  what  date  may  they  have  been 
spoken  of  in  the  terms  used  by  2  Peter  ? 

To  the  first  we  may  answer,  that  the  words,  if  not  the  writings  of 
the  apostle,  were  already  misinterpreted  in  this  way  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  at  Thessalonica.  The  second  question  is  more  difficult ; 
it  forms,  indeed,  the  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  later  date  which 
has  been  assigned  to  2  Peter. 

Yet  this  argument  is  not  convincing.  St.  Paul’s  letters  were 
read  in  church  from  the  very  first,  side  by  side  with  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  There  can  be  no  higher  testimony  to  the  veneration  in 
which  they  were  held  than  the  fact  that  even  in  the  apostle’s  life¬ 
time  men  forged  Pauline  Epistles  (2  Thess.  ii.  2),  careful  as  the 
apostle  was  to  guard  against  fraud  by  an  autograph  subscription 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  1 1 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17).  Letters  directed  to 
one  Church  were  sent  on  to  another  (Col.  iv.  16),  and  there  read 
publicly.  Clearly  the  apostolic  missives  were  treated  with  very 
high  respect  and  scrutinised  with  great  care.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  they  were  also  collected.  Cicero’s  letters  were 
kept  together ;  why  not  those  of  Paul  ?  What  sort  of  conception 
are  we  to  form  of  the  early  Church,  if  we  are  to  imagine  that  St 
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Peter  had  not  read  Galatians,  in  which  he  was  personally  attacked, 
or  Corinthians,  in  which  such  an  extraordinary  state  of  things  is 
described  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  St  Peter  as  settled  in 
Rome,  holding  in  his  hands  all  the  strings  of  a  great  organisation, 
and  receiving  constant  reports  from  his  lieutenants.  But  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  one  apostle  knew  nothing  about  another, 
or  that  he  did  not  care  what  his  brethren  were  doing  or  saying  ? 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  getting  every  epistle  that  circulated 
in  the  Church  within  a  month  or  two  of  its  publication.  If  he 
agreed  with  his  brother  apostle,  he  would  desire  to  be  comforted 
and  edified  by  some  token  of  his  activity  and  success  ;  if  he  did  not 
quite  agree  with  him,  as  was  the  case  between  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
he  would  be  all  the  more  anxious  to  know  what  the  difference  was, 
and  how  it  showed  itself  in  practical  results. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  author  of  2  Peter  regarded  the 
Pauline  Epistles  as  scripture ;  but  even  this  is  not  conclusive  proof 
that  he  lived  in  the  second  century.  The  Jews  did  not  place  all 
scripture  on  the  same  footing.  St.  Paul  claims  to  be  directly  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  author  of  all  scripture,  and  cannot 
have  made  any  distinction  of  kind  between  Hebrew  and  Christian 
prophecy.  St.  Peter  could  hardly  treat  St.  Paul  as  a  false  prophet ; 
but,  if  he  was  a  prophet,  his  Epistles  are  prophecies,  and  what  is 
prophecy  but  scripture  ? 

Certainly  Clement  of  Rome  had  a  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles 
(Harnack  in  the  Index  of  his  edition  gives  references  to  eleven),  and 
so  had  Ignatius  (iv  Traarj  eVio-roX#,  Eph .  xii.),  while  Barnabas 
(iv.  14)  quotes  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  as  scripture.  “  Sed  caueas,” 
Professor  Harnack  adds  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  “  ne  temere  e 
yeypaTrrat  illo  conicias  Barnabam  nostrum  scripta  euangelica  tanti 
aestimasse  quanti  Veteris  Testamenti  libros.”  The  caution  may 
perhaps  be  admitted,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  point  as  regards 
2  Peter.  He,  too,  may  have  treated  the  Pauline  Epistles  as 
scripture  without  setting  them  on  an  equality  with  the  books  of 
Moses.  See  Plummer  on  2  Pet  iii.  15,  16  in  Ellicott’s  Commentary . 

Thus  we  have  no  need  to  go  down  to  the  time  of  the  Scillitan 
Martyrs  to  find  some  kind  of  parallel  for  the  language  of  2  Peter. 
Even  this  much  disputed  passage,  then,  does  not  really  prove 
anything  against  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter.  Indeed  it  may  be 
thought  that  a  forger  writing  late  in  the  second  century,  when  St 
Paul  had  been  canonised,  \tould  not,  unless  he  was  amazingly 
clever,  have  spoken  of  that  great  apostle  as  “  our  beloved  brother,” 
nor  would  he  have  adopted  a  discreetly  critical  attitude  towards 
him,  and  gently  objected  to  his  SvavorjTa.  The  last  stroke  in 
particular,  if  not  simple  nature,  is  the  acme  of  art  It  is  easier  to 
regard  it  as  nature. 


16 
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§  7.  DATE,  AUTHENTICITY,  AND  OCCASION  OF  2  PETER. 

The  preceding  review  seems  to  show  (1)  that  2  Peter  is  oldei 
than  Jude ;  (2)  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  ecclesiastical 
thought  as  1  Peter ;  (3)  that  it  contains  no  word,  idea,  or  fact  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  apostolic  age  ;  (4)  that  traces  of  the  second 
century  are  absent  at  those  points  where  they  might  have  been 
confidently  expected  to  occur ;  (5)  that  the  style  differs  from  that  of 
1  Peter  in  some  respects,  but  in  others,  notably  in  verbal  iteration 
and  in  the  discreet  use  of  Apocrypha,  resembles  it. 

These  facts  are  best  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  Epistle  is 
really  the  work  of  St.  Peter,  but  that  a  different  amanuensis  was 
employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hold  (1)  that  2  Peter  borrows 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter ;  (2)  that  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  its 
existence  before  Clement  of  Alexandria;  (3)  that  it  is  later  than 
Jude ;  (4)  that  it  is  directed  against  Gnosticism  ;  (5)  that  it  implies 
the  existence  of  a  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  will  follow  the 
opinion  upheld  by  Dr.  Chase  and  many  other  eminent  scholars,  and 
assign  to  the  Epistle  a  date  between  150  and  175. 

In  this  case  the  Epistle  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  forgery. 
A  good  history  of  ancient  forgeries  would  form  a  most  useful  book. 
Pseudonymous  composition  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era.  Its  earliest  productions, 
letters  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalaris,  and  so  forth,  were  mere  jeux 
t T esprit ,  like  Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations ;  but  the  flood  of 
Orphic  and  Pythagorean  fictions  enumerated  by  Zeller  had  a  serious 
object,  that  of  recommending  peculiar  doctrines  under  shelter  of 
an  ancient  and  venerable  name.  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  has  been 
noticed  above,  practised  the  same  dishonest  art,  in  order  to  persuade 
cultivated  Greeks  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  “stolen”  by 
the  classic  poets,  or  that  “  Plato  was  an  Attic  Moses.”  The  early 
Sibylline  Oracles  belong  to  the  same  class.  In  the  Church  we  find 
the  manufacture  of  Pauline  Epistles  carried  on  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostle.  In  the  second  century  Gnostics  are  accused  of  tampering 
with  the  text  of  scripture.  They  retorted  that  scripture,  as  read  by 
the  Catholics,  was  spurious  or  interpolated.  From  this  time 
onward  we  find  a  great  mass  of  pseudonymous  writings.  Some  of 
them  are  forgeries  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  teaching  non- 
Christian  or  unecclesiastical  doctrines  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles,  and  unquestionably  intended  to  deceive.  Such  are 
the  Gnostic  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  the 
Clementine  Homilies .  Others,  like  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda ,  are 
merely  edifying  romances  of  the  same  family  as  the  modern  religious 
aoveL  Others  again,  such  as  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  or  the 
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Apostolical  Church  Ordinance ,  describe  the  Church  as  it  existed  in 
the  author’s  place  and  time,  within  a  slender  imaginative  framework, 
in  which  the  apostles  are  introduced  as  still  alive.  Books  of  this 
kind  were  probably  not  meant  to  delude,  though  they  were  certain 
to  create  delusion.  Yet  another  class  sprang  from  the  insatiable 
craving  to  know  more  about  the  great  personages  of  the  early 
Church  than  we  are  told  in  the  genuine  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  Hence  came  a  large  crop  of  false  Gospels  and  Acts. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  under  which  of  these  classes  we  can  place 
2  Peter.  The  Epistle  is  not  unorthodox,  it  is  not  a  romance,  it 
contains  no  anachronism,  at  any  rate  none  that  is  indisputable,  and  it 
tells  us  nothing  new  about  St.  Peter  himself.  The  Gospel  of  Peter 
is  heterodox,  and  altered  the  cry  from  the  Cross,  Eli ,  Eli ,  lama 
sabachthani,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  left 
Him  before  He  died  (f)  Svva/x k  pov,  rj  Svva/jus  KaTcXeiifras  fji€  :  where 
Svva/jus  represents  ayX C,  found  in  L:  cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Excerpta  ex 
Theod.  i.  61).  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter  professes  to  add  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  future  life,  and  draws  its  imagery  from  the  heathen  poets. 
The  Praedicatio  Petri  tells  us  that  Christ  commanded  His  apostles 
not  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension,  prob¬ 
ably  quotes  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews ,  opposes  Docetism  ( non 
sum  daemonium  incorporeum ),  teaches  communism  (fiifi^oraaOe 
laorrjTa  ©coS,  Kal  ovScls  eara t  7r£vrj$)}  is  familiar  with  the  later  form  of 
the  polemic  against  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  generally  exhibited  such 
a  character  that  Origen  says,  “  It  was  written  neither  by  Peter  nor 
by  anyone  else  who  was  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ”  (see  the 
Fragments  in  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur).  In  the  HtploSoi 
lUrpov  mention  was  made  of  Peter’s  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  piece 
of  information  was  given  about  the  apostle’s  personal  appearance ; 
he  was  said  to  have  been  bald  (GAL,  p.  134).  Similarly,  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  give  a  portrait  of  St.  Paul  (see  Conybeare, 
Monuments  of  Early  Christianity ,  p.  62),  and  some  Gnostics  had  a 
portrait  of  Christ  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Pilate  (Iren.  i.  25.  6). 
Some  of  these  Petrine  pseudepigrapha  were  more  or  less  orthodox, 
some,  like  the  Clementina,  are  quite  the  reverse ;  but  they  were  all 
peculiar,  and  all,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  extremely 
unlike  2  Peter.  We  have  to  consider,  then,  the  possibility  of  a 
forgery  without  any  object,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  marks, 
without  any  resemblance  to  undoubted  forgeries  bearing  the  name 
of  the  same  apostle.  (See  on  this  point  some  good  remarks  of 
Zahn,  Einleitung,  ii.  95.) 

As  to  the  place  from  which  the  E1  .atle  was  written  we  have  no 
information.  Professor  Harnack,  who  holds  that  it  is  a  forgery, 
thinks  that  it  emanated  from  Egypt  (Chronologie,  p.  469).  Dr. 
Chase  holds  the  same  opinion,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  was  probably  written  in  Egypt,  that  2  Peter  makes  use  of  the 
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Apocalypse ,  and,  further,  that  the  Epistle  has  some  resemblance  in 
phrase  and  thought  to  Philo  and  Clement.  But  the  Apocalypse 
was  read  in  Gaul  (see  above,  pp.  207-209),  in  Rome  (see  the  Mura- 
torianum ),  and  probably  in  many  other  places,  at  an  early  date ;  if 
it  was  copied,  it  might  have  been  copied  anywhere ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  Philonism  in  2  Peter,  and  Clement  was  only  accidentally 
and  for  a  time  connected  with  Alexandria.  Jiilicher  ( Einleitung , 
p.  187)  suggests  Egypt  or  Palestine  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Epistle. 
The  reason  for  selecting  Palestine  is  that  if  the  false  teachers  are  to 
be  called  Gnostics,  they  must  be  referred  to  one  of  those  earlier  and 
less  known  sects  which  had  their  domicile  in  that  district  or  in  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Syria.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that, 
unless  the  Epistle  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  it  is  entirely  in  the  air ; 
we  can  say  nothing,  except  that  the  forgery  must  have  been  old 
enough  to  impose  upon  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  probably  upon 
Pantaenus  also. 

There  are  difficulties  on  either  hand.  But,  if  we  pay  due 
attention  to  the  number  and  gravity  of  these  disturbing  phenomena, 
if  we  put  steadily  aside  all  prepossessions  and  compare  the  book 
impartially  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  far  easier 
to  place  2  Peter  in  the  first  century  than  in  the  second.  If  we 
consider,  again,  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  persecution,  or  to  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  far  easier  to  place  it  early  in  the  first  century 
than  late.  But  is  not  this  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is 
authentic  ?  If  it  was  written  in  St.  Peter’s  name  and  lifetime,  we 
may  well  think  that  it  was  written  by  his  direction  and  under  his 
supervision. 

We  may  feel  certain  that  2  Peter  is  later  than  1  Corinthians. 
The  more  probable  inference  from  iii.  1  is  that  it  is  also  later  than 
1  Peter.  The  interval  of  time  may  have  been  very  short.  There 
were  in  Corinth  false  teachers,  probably  claiming  to  be  prophets, 
to  whom  the  description  of  the  false  teachers  in  2  Peter  would 
apply  in  every  feature  (see  Zahn,  ii.  p.  101).  These  men  would  be 
well  known  to  St.  Peter,  who  had  adherents  in  Corinth,  if  he  had 
not  visited  the  town  himself.  There  are,  then,  two  possibilities.  If 
we  think  that  the  former  Epistle  referred  to  in  iii.  1  is  non-existent, 
it  is  within  the  bounds  of  credibility  that  2  Peter  was  written  before 
1  Peter,  and  directed  to  the  party  of  Cephas  in  Corinth  itself.  We 
might  then  discover  in  the  rather  obscure  phrase,  01  q.tt6(ttoXol  vfxwv 
(iii.  2),  an  answer  to  St.  Paul’s  ot  vTrepXCav  anocrToXoi  (2  Cor.  xi.  5, 
xii.  11).  “Your  apostles”  may  very  well  mean  the  Twelve. 
Again,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  were  probably  at 
least  three  in  number  (see  1  Cor.  v.  9),  and  thus  we  should  get  a 
good  explanation  of  the  words  iv  Trdcrais  cttiotoAcus,  which  have 
caused  so  much  trouble.  Further,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Epistle  was  from  the  first  regarded  with  suspicion  by  a  certain  party 
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in  the  Church,  the  fact  would  thus  be  easily  accounted  for.  St.  Paul 
himself  would  consider  the  Epistle  as  an  intrusion,  and  his  friends 
would  endeavour  to  prevent  its  circulation.  Yet  upon  the  whole 
this  tempting  view  is  not  the  more  probable.  It  is  easier  to  suppose 
that  not  all  the  Corinthian  prophets  were  reduced  to  order  by  St. 
Paul,  that  some  of  them  were  making  their  way  towards  Asia  Minor, 
or  had  already  begun  work  in  one  of  the  towns  in  that  country. 
Nicolaitans,  who  were  men  of  the  same  stamp,  existed  in  the  seven 
Churches  at  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  our  Epistle  may  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  first  outbreak  of  that  heresy.  If  we  adopt 
this  view  we  can  retain  the  current  explanation  of  2  Pet.  iii.  1,  and 
at  the  same  time  account  for  the  intermingling  of  the  future  and 
present  tenses  in  the  description  of  the  false  teachers.  They  were 
already  preaching  in  some  places,  and  might  shortly  be  expected  in 
others  also.  See  Mansel,  Gnostic  Heresies ,  pp.  69,  70. 

In  this  case  again,  though  the  Epistle  would  not  cause  so  much 
offence  as  if  it  had  been  actually  directed  to  a  party  at  Corinth,  it 
might  still  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  editors  of  the  Peshito.  In 
the  second  century  there  were  in  the  East  many  sects,  the  Severians 
(these  have  been  noticed  above),  the  Ebionites  (Eus.  H  E .  iii.  27.  4; 
Iren.  i.  26.  2),  the  Elkesaites  (Origen  in  Eus.  H.  E .  vi.  38),  who 
rejected  St.  Paul,  and  spoke  against  him  in  very  violent  terms. 
Every  book  which  seemed  to  incline  in  this  direction  would  be 
regarded  with  unfriendly  eyes  by  the  orthodox  party.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  three  of  the  books  which  were  omitted  from  the  Peshito 
are  open  more  or  less  to  this  objection,  the  Epistle  of  St  James, 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Spitta 
observes  with  perfect  truth  that  the  reasons  for  which  documents 
were  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  early  Church  were  not  what  we 
understand  by  the  word  “critical.”  Men  guided  their  judgment 
largely  by  what  we  may  call  the  pedigree  of  the  document  in 
question,  but  still  more  by  its  relation  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time. 
The  Epistolarium  of  the  New  Testament  was  almost  wholly 
Pauline,  and  Paulinism  shaped  the  norm  of  apostolicity.  It  is  true 
that  the  men  of  the  second  century  were  not  Pauline,  but  they 
thought  they  were,  and  hence  arose  the  curious  inconsistency  that 
those  very  men  who  agreed  at  bottom  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  these  two  apostles  had  ever  uttered  a 
word  in  their  own  defence  against  the  sharp  sayings  of  St.  Paul. 
They  explained  the  differences  away,  or  they  left  out  of  their  canon 
pieces  which  struck  them  as  anti-Pauline.  They  ad  mitt  id  Galatians 
and  doubted  2  Peter.  Fortunately  there  were  some  who  took  a 
different  view.  Otherwise  we  should  hardly  have  known  that  in  the 
primitive  Church  there  existed,  not  only  the  radicalism  of  St  Paul 
and  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  the  Judaising  section,  but  also 
the  great  central  party  represented  by  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The 
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cardinal  error  of  Baur  and  his  followers,  an  error  which  vitiated 
their  many  great  services  to  Christian  scholarship,  was  that  they 
arranged  these  Church  divisions  in  chronological  order,  as  if  we 
could  suppose  that  in  England  or  any  other  country  the  Tories 
produced  the  Whigs,  and,  finally,  that  the  fusion  of  these  two  gave 
birth  to  the  men  of  moderation  and  common  sense.  What  history 
teaches  us  is  that,  both  in  secular  and  religious  affairs,  the  broad 
catholic  party,  the  party  which  has  no  name,  always  exists  and  is 
always  powerful.  It  is  Reason,  flanked  on  both  wings  by  Emotion, 
on  the  left  by  eagerness  for  the  Future,  on  the  right  by  strong 
affection  for  the  Past.  Both  Emotions  belong  to  Reason,  and 
Reason  knows  how  to  use  them  in  time  and  in  measure.  It  shapes 
that  "view  of  Christianity  which  we  find  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter.  It  is  a  disciplin¬ 
ary  and  logical  view ;  it  regards  the  Bible  as  a  continuous  revelation, 
and  it  limits  the  right  of  private  judgment  The  "  Judaisers”  never 
found  a  place  in  the  Canon,  though  James  sheltered  them  as  far  as 
he  could.  On  the  other  wing,  the  author  of  Hebrews  leans  towards 
St.  John,  the  Catholic  Mystic,  and,  finally,  in  St  Paul  we  find  the 
Protestant  Mystic. 

Thus  we  gain  an  intelligible  view  of  the  early  Church,  and  thus 
we  see  the  value  of  2  Peter.  Value  is  not  the  same  as  authenticity. 
Yet,  if  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  fills  a  definite  place, 
represents  a  definite  party,  and  expresses  views  that  were  really  held 
by  St.  Peter,  something  not  inconsiderable  has  been  effected  towards 
the  removal  of  hostile  preoccupations. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Zahn  arrives,  after  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  all  the  points  involved,  is  that  2  Peter  was  written 
before  1  Peter  by  the  apostle’s  own  hand,  not  as  the  former  Epistle 
by  an  amanuensis  or  representative  (thus  the  difference  of  style  is 
accounted  for) ;  that  it  was  sent  probably  from  Antioch  shortly 
before  the  time  when  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  (60-63),  t0  Jewish 
Churches  in  Palestine ;  and  that  it  was  called  forth  by  the  Corinthian 
disorders,  which,  as  the  apostle  feared,  might  shortly  attack  his  own 
special  flock. 

Zahn’s  views  rest  on  so  strong  a  support  of  learning  and  good 
sense  that  they  must  be  treated  with  great  respect.  The  weak  point 
in  his  final  verdict  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  to  be 
the  characterisation  of  the  recipients  of  the  Epistle  as  Jews.  The 
conclusion  involved,  that  St.  Paul  had  written  an  Epistle  to  a  Jewish 
Church,  is  not  impossible,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  what 
precisely  is  meant  by  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  still  it  is  not  probable.  On  the 
other  side,  Zahn  himself  allows  that  1  Peter  was  written,  if  not  by  the 
hand,  yet  by  the  direction  of  St.  Peter  to  Gentile  communities ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  St.  Peter  had  close  relations  with 
Gentile  Christians  in  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  Rome.  St  Peter  again 
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makes  no  distinction  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  2  Peter  to  differentiate  its  first  readers  from  those 
of  1  Peter. 

If  Dr.  Zahn  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  former  Epistle  referred 
to  in  iii.  1  is  lost,  the  easiest  inference  is  that  2  Peter  was  directed 
to  Corinth  not  long  after  the  date  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  from 
whatever  place  happened  to  be  St.  Peter’s  residence  at  the  time. 
The  difference  of  style  may  be  explained  as  by  Dr.  Zahn  ;  but  here 
again  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  if  St.  Peter  availed  himself 
of  the  services  of  a  draughtsman  or  secretary  for  one  Epistle,  this 
was  his  rule.  That  he  would  be  assisted  at  one  time  by  one  brother 
at  another  time  by  another,  is  not  only  posr’ble,  but  certain,  from 
the  nature  of  things. 
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The  Title .  X  A  B  have  Uirpov  J3 :  C,  I lirpov  imo-roXy]  j5 :  K  and 
many  cursives,  Uirpov  imo-roXy)  Sevripa :  other  cursives,  Uirpov 
iTTLcrroXyj  kolOoXlktj  Sevripa :  L,  imo-roXy]  KaOoXiKrj  Sevripa  rov  ayiov 
aTrocrToXov  Uirpov :  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  incipit  epistula  petri 
apostoli \  ii. :  the  Codex  Fuldensis,  incipit  epistula  sci.  petri  secunda . 

1. 1.  “Symeon  (Simon)  Peter,  a  slave  and  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  those  who  have  obtained  a  faith  of  equal  honour  with 
us  in  the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

NAKLP,  other  inferior  MS.  authorities,  and  Theophylact 
have  Sv^teoiv :  and  this  reading  was  known  also  to  Oecumenius.  So 
Tischendorf.  B,  many  cursives,  and  the  Versions  have  Siyxtov.  So 
WH  (giving  2v/xcc5v  in  the  margin). 

For  the  names  of  the  apostle  see  note  on  i  Pet.  i.  i. 

The  original  Hebrew  form,  Symeon,  is  found  elsewhere  only  in 
Acts  xv.  14,  where  it  is  used  by  the  Apostle  St  James.  Theophylact 
says,  tov  Svftewv  to  viroKopicrpios  icrnv,  regarding  the  latter  as 

a  home-grown  Hebrew  diminutive  of  the  former.  In  1  Macc.  ii. 
3,  65,  Simon  and  Symeon  are  used  indifferently  of  the  same  son 
of  Mattathias.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  shorter  form  was 
shaped  by  Gentile  influence,  Simon  or  Simo  (from  simus)  being 
familiar  to  Latins  and  Greeks,  as  we  see  from  Plautus  and  Terence. 
See  Zahn,  Einleitung ,  i.  p.  21. 

Hofmann,  Huther,  Schott,  Kiihl,  Zahn,  Spitta,  accept  Symeon 
as  the  correct  reading.  Some  think  that  this  form  of  the  name  is 
here  used  to  emphasise  the  Hebrew  character  of  the  writer,  and 
consequently  that  also  of  the  recipients  of  the  letter ;  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  build  such  an  inference  on  so  slender  a  basis.  The  First 
Epistle  makes  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  nor  does 
the  Second.  But,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  it  is  an  argument  for  the 
early  date  of  the  Epistle,  as  the  form  Symeon  was  not  in  use  in  the 
second  century.  Simon  is  found  in  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews ,  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter ,  in  the  fragments  of  the  Ebionite 
Gospel  (in  Hilgenfeld),  in  the  Apostolic  Church  Order  (Duae  Viae , 
in  Hilgenfeld),  in  the  letters  of  Peter  and  Clement  to  James,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Homilies ,  and  regularly  in  the  Homilies  themselves. 

248 
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No  instance  of  Symeon  is  quoted.  If  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  form 
here  is  an  archaism,  it  is  very  dexterous.  For  the  collocation,  Simon 
Peter,  see  note  already  referred  to. 

SouXos  kch  &tt<5oto\os  ’ItjctoG  XpioroG.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  I,  IlavXos 
SovXos  T^crov  Xpurrov  kXyjtos  a7rocnroXos :  Phil.  i.  I,  IlaGXos  /cat 
T LfioOeos  SovXol  ’I rjcrov  XpLcrrov :  Tit.  i.  I,  IlaOXos  SovXos  ©cot)  a7ro<r- 
roXos  8e  * Irjcrov  XpLcrrov :  Jas.  i.  I,  Ta/cw/Jos  ©cov  /cat  Kvplov  *1  rjarov 
XpLcrrov  SovXos  :  Jude  I,  ’IovSas  'Irjcrov  XpLcrrov  SovXos:  Apoc.  i.  I, 
rw  SovXa)  avTov  ( XpLcrrov  or  ©coC)  'luidvvrj,  AoGXos  is  used  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  general,  Acts  ii.  18;  1  Cor.  viii.  22 ;  Eph.  vi.  6;  Col.  iv.  12  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  24,  and  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  1  Pet.  ii.  16 
we  have  SovXot  ©eoS,  but  the  usual  phrase  is  SoGXot  XpLcrrov.  They 
are  slaves  of  Christ  as  Lord;  the  correlative  of  SoOXos  being  fre¬ 
quently  Kuptos  (Matt.  xxiv.  50).  But  a  more  familiar  correlative  of 
SovXos  is  ZzcnroTrj s,  and  possibly  this  is  the  word  that  was  in  St. 
Peter’s  mind  (see  below,  ii.  1).  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  “  slave  of  Christ  ”  does  not  here  mean  the  same  as  apostle. 
The  phrase  is  by  no  means  exclusively  used  of  apostles,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  passages  quoted.  As. in  1  Pet.  v.  1,  so  here  the 
writer  uses  first  an  expression  which  puts  him  on  a  level  with  those 
to  whom  he  is  speaking  before  he  claims  a  hearing  by  right  of  his 
apostleship. 

Io6np.ov  (the  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment)  has  often  been  taken  to  mean  “  of  equal  value.”  So  R. V. 
“  a  like  (in  margin  4  equally  ’)  precious  faith  ” ;  but  the  precise  sense 
is  rather  “equal  in  honour,”  or  “privileges.”  Mr.  Field,  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the  New  Testament \  points  out  that  Tiprj 
has  the  two  meanings  of  value  and  of  honour,  and  that  while  rroXv- 
TLp.d?  generally  follows  the  first,  o/ioti/aos  and  lo-otijxos  always  follow 
the  second.  ’Io-ota/aos  is  specially  used  of  civic  equality;  thus 
Josephus,  Ant \  xii.  3.  I,  cv  avrfj  rfj  pLrjTporroXa  'Avtlo^cl^  7roXiTc/a$ 
aurotis  rjitfacre  /cat  rots  ivouacrOciariv  l&oripLOvs  Ma/ccSoort  Kal 

HiXXrjcTL :  Lucian,  Hermot .  24,  avriKa  jiaXa  7toXlttjv  ovra  tovtov, 
oo-tls  av  77,  /cat  to-ort/Aov  arracn  (other  references  in  Liddell  and 
Scott).  Probably  St.  Peter  has  this  civic  sense  of  the  word  in  his 
mind.  Faith  makes  those  to  whom  he  is  writing  burgesses  in  the 
•uty  of  God  equally  with  the  apostles. 

Wiv  is  equivalent  to  ry  rjpwv.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  “we.”  (1)  A  large  number  of 
commentators  take  it  of  Jewish  Christians  as  opposed  to  Gentile, 
quoting  Peter’s  words  in  Acts  xi.  1 7,  rrjv  tcrrjv  Suptav  cScdkcv  avrot?  6 
©cos  As  /cat  yjj. aiv.  But  the  Epistle  nowhere  refers  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  which,  indeed,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  handled. 
(2)  “We”  might  be  taken  to  denote  the  Church  from  which  the 
apostle  was  writing,  and  with  which  he  identified  himself.  This 
interpretation,  however,  is  barred  by  ver.  4,  from  which  it  is  clear 
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that  “you”  stand  in  the  relation  of  disciples  to  “ us.”  (3)  “We,” 
according  to  an  ordinary  Greek  usage,  might  mean  St.  Peter  alone ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  thus  restricting  the  pronoun  here,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  alone  he 
uses  the  first  person  singular  (i.  12-15).  (4)  Bengel,  followed  by 

others,  including  in  recent  times  Keil,  Spitta,  von  Soden,  take  the 
pronoun  to  refer  to  the  apostles  generally.  This  gives  much  the 
best  sense.  Throughout  this  chapter  St.  Peter  is  thinking  of  the 
contrast  between  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  that  of  the  False 
Teachers.  “Your  faith,”  he  seems  to  say,  “is  as  honourable  as 
ours,  though  you  received  yours  from  us  and  we  received  ours  from 
Christ.” 

Xaxoucru  “  Sortitis ;  non  sibi  ipsi  pararunt,”  Bengel  Their 
faith  was  given  to  them  by  the  mercy  of  God. 

iv  Sikcuoo-uVt].  As  in  1  Peter  (ii.  24,  iii.  12,  14,  18,  iv.  18),  so  in 
2  Peter  (ii.  5,  7,  8,  21,  iii.  13),  St/cato?  and  SiKaioow^  bear  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible 
to  find  here  any  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification. 
*Ev  $LKcuoorvvr)  can  hardly  be  taken  with  ttlo-tlv.  Even  if,  in  Rom. 
iii.  25,  7tlcttl<s  iv  raj  al/xan  avrov  meant  “faith  in  His  Blood,”  which 
is  exceedingly  doubtful,  “  faith  in  the  justice  of  God  ”  would  be  a 
remarkable  expression.  Nor  can  we  take  as  parallels  Eph.  i.  15 ; 
Col.  i.  4;  1  Tim.  iii.  13;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  where  faith  is  said  to  be 
in  Christ  Jesus,  for  these  are  merely  expressions  of  the  habitual 
Pauline  thought  that  the  whole  life  of  the  believer  is  in  his  Lord. 
We  cannot  translate  “  faith  issuing  in  a  righteousness  of  God  ” ;  for 
the  preposition  will  not  bear  this  meaning.  Nor,  again,  can  we 
translate  “faith  standing  in,  or  built  upon,  the  (or  a)  righteousness 
of  God  ” ;  for  if  we  are  to  give  righteousness  here  its  Pauline  sense 
of  forensic  or  imputed  righteousness,  this  follows  faith,  and  does 
not  precede  it ;  while,  if  we  are  to  give  the  word  its  proper  Petrine 
sense,  faith  rests,  not  on  the  divine  justice,  but  on  the  divine  goodness. 
For  this  last  reason  it  seems  impossible  to  connect  iv  SiKaioo-w# 
with  A axovari.  The  verb  Xay\av€Lv  implies  a  gift  of  favour,  and 
favours  are  not  received,  strictly  speaking,  from  justice.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  find  the  determining  word  in  lo-ori/xov.  God  is  Just, 
and  gives  to  all  Christians  equal  privileges  in  His  City. 

toG  OcoG  TqfAwy  ical  o-arnjpos  ’Itjctou  Xpiorou.  It  has  been  much 
disputed  whether  Two  Persons  are  here  spoken  of,  or  only  One. 
Among  recent  commentators,  Alford,  Wiesinger,  Bruckner,  Steinfass, 
Huther  take  the  form^*  view;  Spitta  and  von  Soden,  the  latter; 
Kiihl  answers  the  question  with  a  non  liquet  ^  The  argument  has 
two  branches,  the  grammatical  and  the  historical.  As  regards  the 
grammar,  it  may  be  urged  : 

1.  That  the  combination  of  the  two  substantives  under  one 
article  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  regarding  the  two  substantives 
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as  names  of  the  same  person.  It  is  hardly  open  for  anyone  to 
translate  in  1  Pet.  i.  3  6  ©eos  Kal  7 Tarrjp  by  “the  God  and  Father,” 
and  yet  here  to  decline  to  translate  6  ©eos  Kal  ow^'p  by  “  the  God 
and  Saviour.”  This  point  is  rather  strengthened  than  weakened 
by  the  addition  of  fjpuv  to  ©co?.  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  the 
author  intended  to  distinguish  two  persons,  he  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  with  singular  inaccuracy. 

2.  If  the  author  had  intended  to  distinguish  two  persons,  it 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  omitted  the  article 
before  o-uTrjpos.  'li.orrjp  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  God 
or  of  Christ  twenty-three  times.  Of  these  instances,  two  are  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel;  one  in  the  Gospel,  one  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John;  two  in  Acts;  one  in  Philippians,  ten  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  five  in  2  Peter;  one  in  Jude.  It  is  used 
eight  times  of  God,  fourteen  times  of  Christ;  one  passage,  Tit. 
ii.  13,  is  doubted.  As  used  of  God,  crcynjp  has  the  article  five 
times,  and  dispenses  with  it  three  times  (1  Tim.  i.  1,  iv.  10, 
Jude  25).  As  used  of  Christ  it  is  anarthrous  in  Luke  ii.  11  ; 
Acts  v.  31,  xiii.  23;  1  John  iv.  14,  but  in  no  one  of  these 
passages  would  the  article  be  in  place.  In  Phil.  iii.  20,  also, 
it  is  anarthrous,  and  here  possibly  the  article  might  have  been 
used.  Yet  in  this,  the  only  passage  where  St.  Paul  uses  o-wr^p 
outside  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  meaning  may  very  well  be 
“  we  expect,”  not  the  Saviour,  but  “  a  Saviour.” 

3.  But  what  we  have  specially  to  regard  is  the  usage  not  of 
other  writers,  but  of  2  Peter.  Five  times  the  author  uses  crurrjp, 
and  always  in  very  similar  phrases.  Here  we  have  rov  ©eov  fjp.Q)v  Kal 
(ro)Trjpos  T rjcrov  Xpiarov :  below,  i.  II,  ii.  20,  iii.  18,  rov  Kvptov  rjpi&v 
Kal  croyrrjpos  ’Irjarov  Xpurrov :  iii.  2,  rov  Kvpiov  Kal  <T(tirrjpos.  Though 
< rwrrjp  is  one  of  his  favourite  words  he  never  uses  it  alone,  but 
always  couples  it  under  the  same  article  with  another  name.  There 
is  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the  two  names  always  belong  to 
the  same  person ;  undoubtedly  they  do  so  in  four  cases  out  of  the 
five. 

Spitta  and  von  Soden,  two  very  keen  critics,  regard  these  argu¬ 
ments  as  decisive.  Alford  says,  “Undoubtedly,  as  in  Tit.  ii.  13 
in  strict  grammatical  propriety,  both  ©eov  and  oraynjpos  would  be 
predicates  of  *1  rjorov  Xpiorrov.  But  here,  as  there,  consideration? 
interpose,  which  seem  to  remove  the  strict  grammatical  rendering 
out  of  the  range  of  probable  meaning.”  Yet  the  first  and  sovereign 
duty  of  the  commentator  is  to  ascertain,  and  to  guide  himself  by 
the  grammatical  sense. 

The  historical  difficulty  may  be  posed  in  the  words  of  Kiihl. 
“  The  immediate  transfer  of  ©eos  to  Christ  might  find  a  parallel  in 
Heb.  i.  8,  and  in  the  doxologies  addressed  to  Christ  in  Rom.  ix.  5  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  21;  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  attributive  con- 
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nexion  of  ©cos  with  ’fycroGs  Xpicrros  is  without  analogy.”  But  there 
is  really  nothing  startling  in  the  phrase  of  2  Peter,  if  we  think  of 
John  i.  1,  xx.  28 ;  or  the  three,  possibly  five,  doxologies  addressed 
indifferently  to  Christ  or  Jesus  Christ  (Westcott,  Hebrews ,  p.  464), 
one  of  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle ;  or  the  meaning 
of  “  Lord  ”  in  1  Peter ;  or  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse.  2a 
itself  is  a  divine  title,  transferred  without  hesitation  from  Jehovah 
to  Jesus  Christ.  But  after  all,  the  question  is  not  what  other 
authors  say,  but  what  2  Peter  says. 

It  may  be  argued  that  because  2  Peter  is  here  speaking  of  one 
person,  he  belongs  to  the  post-apostolic  age — to  that  of  Ignatius, 
who  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  6  ©cos  ^tuov,  Eph.y  Preface  (see 
Lightfoot’s  note);  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  relegating 
this  phrase  to  the  second  century. 

A  final  strong  argument  for  supposing  that  St.  Peter  is  here 
speaking  of  One  Person  only,  is  that  those  who  consider  him  to 
be  speaking  of  Two  have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  word 
SiKcuocnVty.  Granting  for  the  moment  that  Two  Persons  are  here 
intended,  is  their  righteousness  the  same,  or  different?  Are  we  to 
say  with  Wiesinger  that  God  is  righteous  in  so  far  as  He  ordained 
the  Atonement,  Jesus  Christ  in  so  far  as  He  accomplished  it?  or 
must  we  not  think  with  Spitta,  that  the  Atonement  is  not  here  in 
question  at  all ;  because  it  can  hardly  be  meant  that,  on  the  ground 
of  the  Atonement,  a  faith  has  been  given  to  the  readers  of  the 
Epistle  which  is  Io-qtijjlos  to  that  of  the  writer  ?  The  righteousness 
intended  is  not  that  which  makes  atonement,  but  that  which  gives 
equally.  But,  if  the  righteousness  is  one  and  the  same,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  God  and  Jesus  Christ  apart. 

2.  x^Pl5  kcu  cip^nfj  TrXrj0uv0€iTj.  Cf.  1  Pet.  i.  2,  where 
precisely  the  same  phrase  is  found.  Jude,  in  his  Address  (e\cos 
vfuv  kcu  et prjvrj  kcu  ayairrj  TrXrjOvvOzirj))  follows  the  same  model,  but 
loosely. 

toG  ©€ou  kcu  ’Itjo-oG  tou  Kupiou  T^jxwv.  So  B  C  K,  Theophylact, 
Oecumenius,  Lachm.,  Treg.,  Tisch.,  WH  :  nAL,  tov  ©cov  kcu  *lrjaov 

XpiGTTOV  TOV  K vpiov  TjpLiDV  l  jSCr<  TOV  KvpLOV  KCU  ©COV  fjp. Q>V  l  P  am  ftl 

demid  harl  corba,  tov  Kvptov :  ascr  cscr  m®7  m94  Syriac,  roG  Kvptov 
rjpJvv  * lrjcrov  XpicrTov :  the  Sahidic  omits  the  whole  verse.  There  is 
great  variety  of  readings  here,  and  all  MSS.  of  2  Peter  are  bad  (see 
Introduction).  Spitta,  following  Bengel,  regards  tov  K vpiov 
as  the  original  out  of  which  all  these  variants  arose,  on  the  grounds 
that  (1)  the  phrase  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  expanded 
than  curtailed ;  (2)  that  the  object  of  yvo W  or  e7rtyv(ucrts,  in  i.  8, 
ii.  20,  iii.  18,  is  Christ  alone;  (3)  that  the  diplomatic  evidence  of 
the  shorter  reading  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  P,  which  for 
2  Peter  has  great  value,  being  supported  by  the  Itala,  the  best  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Syriac.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
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that  in  regard  to  2  Peter,  the  Syriac  is  a  late  and  inferior  authority. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  (4)  that  from  the  following  words,  ttJs 
Oe tas  8wdfjL€u><5  avrov,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability,  that 
only  one  Divine  Person  was  here  mentioned.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  internal  probability  is  strongly,  if  not  conclusively, 
in  favour  of  the  shorter  reading.  External  evidence  must  be  left 
to  the  textual  critics,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  passages  in 
2  Peter  where  no  MS.  can  be  relied  upon.  Zahn,  Einleitung, ,  ii;  61, 
takes  the  same  view  as  Spitta. 

lv  cmy^o-ci.  If  we  compare  vers.  5,  6,  8,  there  appears  to  be 
a  difference  intended  between  yvwtm  and  ^nyi/wo-is.  The  former, 
as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  7,  appears  to  denote  good  sense,  understanding, 
practical  wisdom ;  the  latter  is  used  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
‘ETrtyvwo-is  is  used  by  Plutarch  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  instance, 
of  music ;  and  St  Peter  may  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
the  master-science,  the  dpxir^KToviK y.  But,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  New  Testament  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  yiwis  and  cTnyvwcm 
distinct. 

3.  6$,  followed  by  the  genitive  absolute,  may  be  rendered 
“seeing  that.”  May  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  (and  I  pray  this  with  confidence),  seeing 
that  He  has  granted  unto  us  (His  apostles)  all  things  that  conduce 
to  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  called  us, 
by  His  own  glory  and  virtue. 

xrjs  Geias  SuK(£p€(09  auTou.  Christ  has  Oua  hvvapas  because  He  is 
6  ©609  fjfx&v.  The  phrase  is  found  in  an  inscription  belonging  to 
Stratonicea  in  Caria,  the  date  of  which  is  about  a.d.  22.  It  is 
published  in  CIGy  ii.,  No.  2715a  b\  and  in  part  in  Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien ,  p.  277,  Eng.  trans.  p.  361.  The  expression  Oda  Svvajuus, 
therefore,  was  current  in  St.  Peter’s  lifetime.  The  author  of  our  Epistle 
has  a  tendency  to  use  reverent  periphrases  for  the  name  of  God,  as 
in  ver.  17  below.  See  Introduction,  p.  235.  Avvapus  is  one  of  the 
leading  words  of  the  Epistle;  note  the  emphasis  with  which  it 
recurs  in  ver.  16,  S1W/U9  *a l  7rapov<rla.  The  Svvapus,  power  and 
majesty,  of  Christ  is  the  sword  which  St.  Peter  holds  over  the  head 
of  the  False  Teachers.  Christ’s  divine  power  has  given  us  apostles 
zravra  ra  717309  ical  tvaefieiav  through  the  knowledge  of  Him 
that  called  us.  When  He  called  us,  He  gave  us  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  and,  through  that  knowledge  as  the  means,  all  that  fosters 
life  and  Christian  conduct 

tou  KaXeaarros  Tjfxds.  He  that  called  the  apostles  was  Christ. 
Compare  Matt.  ix.  13,  where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  calling 
sinners.  It  was  He  also  that  called  St.  Paul,  Acts  ix.  5.  That  this 
is  the  right  explanation  seems  clear  from  ver.  1 1  below.  We  are 
called  by  Christ  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Again,  emyvtticns  is 
of  Christ,  vers.  2,  8.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  New  Testament  it 
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is  God,  not  Christ,  that  calls,  but  in  Rom.  i.  6  we  have  kXtjtoi 

’It](TOV  XpLCTTOV. 

I8ta  8<S£fj  Kal  dpcTfj.  So  K  A  C  P,  the  Versions,  Tisch.,  Lachm., 
Treg. ;  BKL,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  WH,  read  Sia  8o£y$  Kal 
a peTrjs.  “  By  His  own  glory  and  virtue,”  or  “  by  glory  and  virtue.” 
The  divergence  of  reading  is  interesting  mainly  as  showing  the 
uncertainty  of  the  text.  Christ’s  glory  might  be  called  His  own, 
though  He  received  it  from  the  Father  (ver.  17) ;  for  what  we  have 
received  is  our  own  (1  Pet.  iii.  1),  and  the  glory  belongs  to  Him,  eh 
Yjpuepav  a Itovos  (iii.  1 8).  Von  Soden  thinks  that  8o£a  and  apery 
correspond  to  7  and  evcrefie ia :  and  if  this  view  is  taken,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  6eta  <£vons,  and  opposed  to  <f>6opa 
in  the  following  verse.  Glory  and  virtue  are  the  divine  nature. 
But,  as  throughout  this  introduction  St.  Peter  is  paving  the  way  for 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  and  as  it  is  his  habit  to  introduce  words  which 
he  means  to  explain  later  on  ( io-oti/aos,  e7rtyv(ocris,  StW/us),  it  is 
very  probable  that  Spitta  is  right  in  regarding  Sofa  as  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  reference  to  the  Transfiguration  in  vers.  16-18.  ’A perr) 
means  the  moral  goodness  of  the  *A/xi /os  a//,a >/xos  Kal  aWiA-os :  this 
is  the  idea  which  the  apostle  immediately  proceeds  to  develop. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  familiar  Greek  word  is  not  used  in 
its  familiar  sense  of  human  ethical  virtue  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  Phil.  iv.  8,  here,  and  in  ver.  5  below.  “ Virtue”  is  a 
secular  and  disciplinary  term  which,  owing  to  the  influence  of  St. 
Paul,  has  never  made  itself  quite  at  home  in  theology.  Readers  of 
Butler’s  Analogy  will  know  how  it  links  itself  on  to  the  doctrine  of 
habit  and  the  idea  of  moral  desert. 

In  the  present  passage  the  word  forms  a  keynote.  Christ  has 
virtue,  His  disciples  must  add  virtue  to  faith,  but  the  False  Teachers 
reject  virtue  altogether. 

All  commentators  appear  to  couple  I8ta  8o£rj  Kal  apery  with 
rov  KaXecravros,  yet  this  construction  seems  extremely  difficult.  The 
moving  cause  of  the  call  is  not  glory,  but  mercy.  In  1  Pet.  ii.  9, 
the  issue,  not  the  ground,  of  our  calling  is  that  we  should  tell 
forth  the  aperal  of  God.  It  is  much  easier  to  take  the  datives  with 
ScSc oprjfAevrjs :  His  divine  power  has  given  us  all  things  by  His  glory 
and  virtue,  because  the  attributes  are,  in  fact,  the  power  which 
enables  Him  to  bestow  the  gift.  That  this  is  the  right  construction 
seems  clear  from  the  following  words,  Si*  wv  (practically  equivalent 
to  ah)  SeSwprjTai. 

If  but  One  Person  is  spoken  of  in  ver.  1,  and  if  the  shorter 
reading  is  adopted  in  ver.  2,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a vtov  and 
rov  KakecravTos  both  refer  to  Christ.  But  if  Two  Persons  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  either  place,  difficulties  arise,  which  are  not  very  easy  of 
solution.  Thus  a  vtov  is  understood  of  God  by  Bengel,  de  Wette, 
Bruckner,  Wiesinger,  Keil,  and  others.  But  the  order  of  the  words 
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is  against  this ;  and  though  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  writer,  after 
calling  Jesus  Christ  “our  God,”  to  speak  of  His  “ divine  power,” 
it  does  not  seem  quite  natural  to  speak  of  “  the  divine  power  of 
God  ” ;  the  phrase  in  this  case  becomes  a  mere  tautology.  Again, 
if  So£y  /cal  apery  belong  here  to  God,  we  must  give  up  Spitta’s 
explanation  of  Sofa,  which  has  so  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
deprive  apery  of  all  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Epistle. 
As  applied  to  God,  apery  or  aperai  means  “  excellence  ”  (see  note 
on  i  Pet.  ii.  9),  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  So'fa  (Hab.  iii.  3 ; 
Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliii.  21). 

4.  81*  &v  .  .  .  BeBwprjTat.  Here,  again,  the  text  is  in  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition.  There  is  some  evidence  for  SC  ov  or  St’  179, 
and  throughout  the  verse  the  chief  MSS.  differ  in  minute  points, 
especially  as  to  the  order  of  the  words ;  see  Tischendorf.  We  may 
translate,  “  Whereby  He  hath  granted  unto  us  those  precious  and 
very  great  promises.”  AeSwpyrai  is  again  middle  (Dietlein  makes  it 
passive) ;  the  subject  is  better  found  in  y  Beta  SuVa/ns  a vrov  than  in 
6  Kakevas.  The  antecedent  to  Si  &v  is  Sofa  /cal  apery .  For  the  use 
of  the  superlative  /xeyterra,  see  Blass,  Grammar >  p.  33.  The  hray- 
yeXpara  (the  word  is  peculiar  to  2  Peter)  are  explained  in  iii.  13 
to  mean  the  promise  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
righteousness  dwells.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  instance  of  St. 
Peter’s  habit  of  anticipation,  and  a  link  between  the  introduction  and 
the  third  chapter.  Already  the  author  is  thinking  of  the  doubts 
about  the  Parousia. 

Hofmann  finds  the  antecedent  to  Si  &v  in  irdvra :  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  these  necessary  aids  to  life  and  godliness  can  be 
spoken  of  as  the  means  by  which  the  promises  are  given.  Rather 
they  are  the  means  by  which  the  promises  are  held  fast. 

Iva  Bid  toutgh'  0efa$  Koiyon'oi  <J>u<t€G)$.  “  In  order  that 

through  these  (the  promises)  ye  may  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.”  Christ  has  given  us  the  apostles,  as  first  recipients, 
custodians,  witnesses,  these  promises,  to  the  intent  that  you,  whose 
faith  is  toxm//,o9  with  ours,  may  escape  the  corruption  of  lust,  and  be 
made  like  God.  But  the  “you”  is  not  so  emphatic  as  to  require 
the  insertion  of  vpeis. 

Calvin,  de  Wette,  Bruckner,  Hofmann,  Spitta  refer  rovrtov  to 
ra  rrpos  £<*)yv  teal  evaeficiav :  Bengel  found  the  antecedent  in  Bofa 
icat  apery:  but  ravra  can  hardly  signify  anything  else  than  ii ray- 
yeXjjLara,  which  comes  so  immediately  before  it. 

The  word  Oeios,  which  is  here  used  for  the  second  time,  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts  xvii.  29,  where  St. 
Paul,  speaking  to  Athenians,  aptly  speaks  of  to  Belov,  the  Deity, 
using  a  phrase  familiar  to  cultivated  Greeks.  Here  Be  id  <f>vo- 19  has 
a  similar  ring ;  it  belongs  rather  to  Hellenism  than  to  the  Bible. 
We  may  compare  the  Stoic  phrase,  eVro9  dvai  r^9  </>vo-em  rys  Beia 9, 
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Stob.  EcL  p.  122:  or  Philo,  de  Somn .  i.  28  (i.  647),  XoyLKrjs  kckoi- 
Vixiv^KacrL  <t>v<rcto<s :  or  Joseph,  contr .  Ap,  i.  5,  tfcta?  Sokovvtl  /xcrcer^Kevai 
<f>v&€ cos.  i&vcrecjs  av6p(i)Trivri<z  Koivweiv  is  quoted  from  an  inscription 
belonging  to  the  first  century  before  Christ,  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien , 
p.  284,  Eng.  trans.  p.  368.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  St.  Peter’s 
phrase  is  neither  Stoic  nor  Platon ist.  What  he  says  is  that  the 
Christian  becomes  by  grace  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  What 
the  heathen  philosopher  taught  was  that  all  men  are  so  by  nature. 
Professor  Harnack  ( Chronologies  p.  469)  regards  the  phrase  Qdas 
Koiv(ovo\  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  2  Peter  was  not  written 

before  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Introduction.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  author 
of  2  Peter  uses  some  half-dozen  words  that  were  current  among 
educated  men ;  that  such  words  as  he  uses  were  familiar  in  the  first 
century;  that  he  shows  less  acquaintance  with  Hellenism  than  St. 
Luke  or  St.  Paul ;  that  he  is  in  no  sense  a  philosopher,  though  this 
term  might  be  applied  to  the  author  of  Hebrews ;  that  he  shows  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Gnostic  controversy  in  chap.  ii. ;  and,  when 
he  is  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  in  chap,  iii., 
makes  no  reference  either  to  Stoicism  or  to  Platonism. 

©eta?  KOLvoivol  <f>vcr€(us  means  very  much  the  same  as  St  Paul’s 
KOLvwvta  Ilvev/taro?,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14;  Phil.  ii.  1.  But  St.  Peter,  who 
attaches  a  very  different  sense  to  Uvtvpxi  (see  notes  on  First  Epistle), 
could  hardly  use  the  Pauline  phrase. 

&Tro<|>uY<$rr€s.  They  will  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
not  by  escaping,  but  after  escaping  the  corruption  which  is  in  the 
world  and  resides  in  desire.  ’ATro^cvyctv,  which  is  not  used  by  any 
other  writer  in  the  New  Testament,  properly  takes  the  accusative, 
as  in  ii.  20,  below.  1  Peter  uses  only  the  plural  €7ri0i>/uai.  Here  and 
in  ii.  20  koV/ao?  may  have  an  ethical  sense  which  it  hardly  exhibits 
in  1  Peter.  We  may  notice  the  classical  use  of  the  article,  as  in 
1  Pet  iii.  3. 

5.  ical  auT&  toGto  Z4.  “Yes,  and  (*at  •  .  •  84)  for  this  very 
reason,”  because  when  we  have  escaped  from  corruption  the  pro¬ 
mises,  if  we  hold  them  fast  and  follow  them,  will  make  us  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature.  Cf.  Xen.  Anab .  i.  9.  21,  Kal  yap  a vto  tovto 

OV7T€p  avros  €V€Kd  W€TO  SctCT&lt,  0)9  (TWtpyOVS  I^Ot,  Kdl  aVTOS 

iireiparo  (rvvepybs  rot?  <£iachs  lepancrros  elvai ,  “For,  for  the  very 
same  reason  for  which  he  himself  thought  that  he  needed  friends 
— that  he  might  have  helpers — he  on  his  part  endeavoured  to  be 
the  best  of  helpers  to  his  friends.”  So  in  Plato,  aura  raura  vvv 
rjKOficv,  “That  is  the  very  reason  why  we  have  come.”  This  ad¬ 
verbial  usage  of  auro  tov to,  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 

is  quite  classical ;  see  Kriiger,  Grieclu  Gram,  xlvi  4 ;  Blass,  p. 
271. 

Trapcur^pciK  is  “  to  bring  in  ”  or  “  supply  besides.”  The  classical 
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phrase  is  (nrovSrjv  iroieiorOai,  but  c rirovSrjv  elarcfrepeiv  IS  quoted  from 
Josephus,  Ant .  XX.  9.  2,  7raow  c nrovSrjv  Id^ipcdBai,  from  the 
Stratonicean  inscription  (Deissmann,  Bibelstudien ,  p.  278,  Eng. 
trans.  p.  361). 

eTnxopTjyei!'.  In  Athens  the  State  found  the  chorus,  the 
Choregus  provided  all  that  was  nepessary  for  its  equipment. 
Hence  yppr\yziv  came  to  mean  generally  “to  furnish  with,”  “to 
supply.”  The  verb  is  commonly  used  by  the  moral  philosophers. 
Thus  Arist.  Eth .  Nic.  i.  10.  15,  rots  cktos  ayaOois  Ikclvms  Ke^opYj- 
y rjpLivos,  the  natural  gifts  of  man  require  to  be  equipped  with, 
supplemented  by  external  gifts  of  fortune.  Cf.  also  Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  128,  6  p.€VTOi  II alamos  /cat  Iloo-eiSomo?  ovk  avrapKrj  Xiyovari  rrjv 
aperrjv,  aWa  %pe lav  cTvat  <f>aori  kcu  vytetas  /cat  \oprjyias  /cat  lor^yo^.  It 

is  possible  that  the  word  is  here  used  as  an  ethical  term,  but  it  was 
commonly  employed  without  any  reference  to  this  scholastic  applica¬ 
tion,  thus  Polybius,  iii.  68.  8,  x°Prjy^  to  crrpaTOTrcSov  rots  cVtT^Sctots, 
and  it  is  found  in  this  general  sense  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10;  1  Pet  iv.  n  ; 
Gal.  iii.  5;  Col.  ii.  19.  In  the  compound  iirixopriyuv  the  preposi¬ 
tion  brings  out  the  idea  that  the  equipment  is  an  addition  to  the 
original  stock,  but  is  not  really  wanted.  Later  Greek  is  much 
addicted  to'  the  needless  emphasis  of  compound  verbs.  We  should 
'  not  omit  to  notice  the  Petrine  and  evangelical  contrast  between 
what  God  gives  and  what  man  adds  to  the  gift.  “  Confer  omnino 
parabolam  de  decern  uirginibus,  Matth.  xxv.  Flammula  est  id 
quod  nobis  absque  nostro  labore  a  Deo  et  ex  Deo  impertitur :  sed 
oleum  est  id  quod  homo  suo  studio  et  fidelitate  affundere  debet,  ut 
flammula  nutriatur  et  augeatur.  Sic  extra  parabolam  res  pro- 
ponitur  in  hoc  loco  Petrino  ”  (Bengel). 

6^-7.  In  the  list  of  excellences  which  follows  we  have  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  the  Stoic  7rpoK07nrj}  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  writer  may  have  heard  of  the  Stoic  doctrine ;  the  word  7rpo/co7rrav 
was  current,  and  is  used  by  St  Paul  in  its  Stoic  sense  in  Gal.  i.  1 4. 
The  moral  and  spiritual  life  is  regarded  as  a  germ  which  is  expanded 
by  effort,  one  step  leads  on  to  another,  and  each  step  is  made  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine.  The  list  begins 
with  Trttrrt?,  practically  another  name  for  the  divine  gift  of  €7rtyv<oo-ts, 
and  ends  with  dya7rrj .  In  Hermas,  Vis.  iii.  8.  1-7,  a  similar  list  is 
IIto-ri9,  ’Ey/cpareta,  *A7rXoT^9,  *E7rto"n}/>«;,  *A/ca/aa,  'Sep.vorrjs  :  these  are 
daughters  one  of  another.  In  Sim.  ix.  15,  Hermas  gives  a  list  of 
twelve  virtues  or  virgins  which  begins  and  ends  in  the  same  way. 
Harnack  refers  to  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclae ,  where  we  find  the  sequence 
7rtb-Ti9,  ^)oySo9,  yiwi9,  dydir-q.  In  later  times  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  built  his  theory  of  the  Two  Lives  on  these  passages. 

St.  Peter  is  thinking  throughout  of  the  False  Teachers,  whom  he 
is  about  to  attack. 

Faith  is  to  be  supplemented  by  Virtue.  See  note  on  ver.  3, 
17 
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Virtue  is  right  conduct  under  discipline,  by  which  faith,  the  prin 
ciple  or  apxy,  is  developed,  good  habits  are  established,  and  the 
mists  of  passionate  desire  (imdvfua)  are  dissipated. 

Thus  Virtue  leads  to  Knowledge,  not  of  spiritual  mysteries  as  in 
i  Cor.  viii.  i,  xiii.  2  ;  Col.  ii.  2,  but  of  the  goodness  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  will  of  God.  *Et  is  that  knowledge  which  makes  the 
friend  as  distinct  from  the  servant,  John  xv.  15. 

Knowledge  has  been  taken  to  mean  practical  skill  in  the  details 
of  Christian  duty,  “die  Fiirsichtigkeit,  die  in  alien  Dingen  das 
rechte  Mass  innezuhalten  versteht  ”  (Luther).  “  Virtus  facit  alacres,” 
says  Bengel,  “  uigilantes,  circumspectos,  discretos,  ut  reputemus 
quid  aliorum  causa  sit  faciendum  uel  fugiendum,  et  quomodo,  ubi, 
quando.” 

Knowledge  begets  Continence,  self-mastery,  or  self-restraint; 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  TrXeove^ca  of  the  False  Teachers. 

Continence  issues  in  Patience,  which  understands  that  with 
God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  (here  St.  Peter  is  looking 
forward  to  chap,  iii.) — this  in  Godliness,  a  large  word  (see  ver.  3) 
summing  up  the  whole  of  the  practical  side  of  the  Christian  life — 
this  again  in  Love  of  the  Brethren  (1  Pet.  i.  22) — and  this  again  in 
*Aya7r?7,  the  love  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  8),  and  in  Christ  of  all  mankind. 

Faith  is  here  conceived  of  as  in  Heb.  xi.  1,  3,  as  strong  con¬ 
viction,  belief  which  determines  action ;  this  is  the  heavenly  germ, 
which,  if  diligently  fostered  by  obedience,  issues  in  love,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  is  the  view  of  1  Peter  and  of  the 
sub-apostolic  Church. 

Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  i.  9,  starts  three  questions  with  regard  to 
what  he  calls  “happiness”:  (1)  whether  it  is  fiaOrjrov  rj  iOiorov : 
(2)  whether  it  comes  Kara  riva  Odav  fxotpav :  or  (3)  whether  it  is 
81a  Tvxyy»  The  third  is  the  naturalistic  view;  the  second  on  the 
whole  is  that  of  St.  Paul ;  the  first  on  the  whole  that  of  St  Peter, 
who  would  say  that,  given  Faith,  which  comes  from  God  ( Kara  nva 
Qdav  fiolpav),  much  depends  on  the  “  thankworthy  ”  obedience  of 
man.  This  is  the  view  of  Aristotle  himself,  as  it  is  also  that  of 
Bishop  Butler.  It  is  a  view  which  makes  ethical  philosophy 
possible,  because  it  leaves  wide  room  for  human  reason  and  will 
But  there  is  no  cause  for  supposing  that  St.  Peter  derived  it  from 
any  other  source  than  that  of  his  own  Christian  experience. 

8.  TauTa  y dp,  “  For,  if  these  things  belong  to  you  and  increase, 
they  make  you  not  idle  nor  unfruitful  with  respect  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  ILVcova^w  may  mean  either  “  to  abound  ” 
or  “  to  increase,”  but  Spitta  seems  to  be  right  in  thinking  that  the 
latter  sense  is  preferable  here.  Otherwise  there  is  little  difference 
between  v7rdpxovra  and  TrXtovd^ovTa.  There  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  ds  in  this  passage ;  the  point 
being  whether  €7riyiwis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  Christian 
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progress  or  as  its  beginning.  On  the  side  of  the  former  view  is  the 
R.V.,  which  translates  “unto  the  knowledge”;  so  de  Wette, 
Bruckner,  Huther,  Fronmiiller,  Steinfass,  Kiihl ;  on  the  side  of  the 
second,  the  A. V.  (“  in  the  knowledge  ”),  Bengel,  Ewald,  Hofmann, 
Schott,  Weiss,  Wiesinger,  von  Soden,  and,  substantially,  Spitta.  The 
dispute  turns  upon  the  question  whether  ek  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
adjectives  or  with  the  verb.  KaOio-Tavcu  ek  means  “to  bring  a 
person  to  a  place,”  and  we  might  conceivably  translate  “  these 
things  bring  you,  not  being  idle  nor  fruitless,  unto  the  knowledge.” 
But  KaOicrTaval  nva  apyov  means  “to  make  a  person  idle”;  and  if 
we  adopt  this  construction,  ek  with  its  case  will  denote  that  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  idle.  The  two  constructions  and  the  two 
translations  must  not  be  blended  or  confused,  as  they  are  in  the 
R.  V.  Ka0i<m?<nv  must  either  mean  “  bring  ”  or  “  make.”  But 
now  a  glance  at  vers.  2  and  3  will  show  that  the  Christian  progress 
begins  with  cViyvajo-is  (81a  rrjs  €7nyvw(r€(i)s)  and  is  in  e7rtyvcD<ris. 
iE7rtyvw<ns  is  the  germ  which  makes  progress  possible,  and  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  progress,  but  is  not  represented  here  as  the  goal 
to  which  the  progress  tends.  Here,  as  often,  commentators  have 
been  biassed  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  language  of  St.  Peter  into 
exact  accordance  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  Col.  i.  10,  cV  iravrl  cpyo> 
KapTro<f>opovvTZ5  kcu  avljavopevoi  cis  Ttjv  i7riyvu)cnv  TOV  ®€OV.  The  two 
apostles  do  not  disagree  here ;  for  this  knowledge,  which  grows 
with  our  growth,  might  very  well  be  said  to  be  the  issue  of  all  our 
strivings.  But  it  is  also  their  root,  and  this  is  the  point  which  St. 
Peter  wishes  to  bring  out. 

This  verse  is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  Eus.  H \  E.v.  1.  45,  6  8c  81a  /xcVov  /caipos  ovk  apyos 
avroZs  ov8e  aKapwos  iycvero. 

0.  (a  yap  p,r)  irdpcari  TauTa.  The  words  are  equivalent  in  sense 
to  <S  yap  prj  inrap^u  ravra  Kal  7rAcova£ci,  as  ru<£A.os,  p.uco7ra£W,  Xijflyv 
Xa p&v  to  apyos  kcll  a/cap7ros.  But  the  group  of  epithets  in  this  verse 
gives  the  cause  of  the  barrenness,  and  forms  a  second  indictment 
against  the  False  Teachers.  They  are  not  only  barren  trees  (Luke 
xiii.  6),  but  they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  (Matt.  xv.  14). 

tu<J>\o$.  He  is  blind  because  he  has  lost  the  light  of  the 
€7rtyi/o)o-is  of  Christ  which  was  given  to  him  (ver.  3),  and  thus  has 
never  attained  to  yvw<ri<;. 

puwirdJwK.  The  correct  form  of  this  verb  appears  to  be  either 
piv(i)7rid^€Lv  (cf.  V7ra)7nd£€ii/),  or  pv(D7T€Lv  (cf.  o£vto7r€tv),  Suidas  has  in 
one  place  p.va)7ra^ctv,  in  another  /*vo>7ria£eiv.  Commentators,  follow¬ 
ing  Beza  and  Budaeus,  refer  to  Arist.  Problem,  xxxi.  16.  25;  but 
though  Aristotle  there  describes  the  he  does  not  use 

pLvu) 7ra£av,  nor  does  the  verb  appear  in  the  Index  of  Bonitz. 

Mvcui j/  means  “short-sighted”;  puo>7ratciv,  “to  be  short-sighted.” 
The  characteristics  of  a  short-sighted  man  are  that  he  sees  things 
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dimly,  or  that  he  sees  what  is  close  at  hand  more  distinctly  than 
what  is  far  off.  The  first  gives  tolerable  sense,  but  many  commen¬ 
tators  prefer  the  second ;  the  purblind  see  earth  far  more  clearly 
than  heaven  (Beza,  Grotius,  Estius,  de  Wette,  Huther),  or  sees 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  does  not  see  clearly  how 
and  on  what  conditions  he  became  one  (Hofmann). 

Wolf,  Bochart,  Spitta,  and  von  Soden  take  fjLvun//  to  mean  “  one 
who  shuts  his  eyes  ”  and  will  not  see.  But  never  has  this 

sense,  though  it  is  derived  from  fiv w,  and  means  properly  “  blinking.” 
This  explanation  is  dictated  by  the  wish  to  find  a  climax  in  tv<£Aos, 
/xva)7r<x£o)v :  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  St  Peter  was  a 
skilled  rhetorician. 

The  Vulgate  translates  manu  ten  fans ,  like  a  blind  man,  feeling 
his  way  with  outstretched  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
explanation,  which  represents  the  Greek  ^Aa^wv,  arose. 

P  reads  p,vo7rd£wv,  which  seems  to  imply  a  false  derivation  from 
[tvs  and  oTrrj  (fivoyirLa  for  “  a  mouse-hole  ”  is  found).  Hence  Oecu- 
menius  says,  pwira^eiv  Se  TO  tu^Awttciv  eip^rai,  cbro  rwv  v7ro  rrjv  yrjv 
nv &v  Tv<f>\ ix>v  els  a-nrav  SiarcAoiWoov.  In  this  way  Erasmus  explained 
the  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  “  manu  uiam  tentans,  deducta  a 
muribus  metaphora,  qui  parietem,  aut  tabulam,  aut  si  quid  aliud 
obuium  fuerit,  sequi  solent,  donee  cauum  nacti  fuerint*  See 
Suicer,  //,va)7rd£a). 

Xiq0Tf)^  XapdjK.  “Because  he  has  forgotten”;  cf.  Josephus,  Ant . 
ii.  9.  I,  Sia  XP°V0V  MK°s  \rjOrjv  Xaftovres  :  Athen.  xii.  24,  p.  523  A, 
ol  fxera  tovtovs  \rj6rjv  Xa/36vres  rrjs  K prjTUiv  irepi  tov  /3lov  evKOcrfiLas, 
Thucydides,  ii.  49.  5,  has  rovs  SI  /cat  A rjOrj  eAa^avc,  “  forgetfulness 
came  upon  ”  the  sufferers  from  the  plague.  Bengel  and  von  Soden 
would  translate  “  having  chosen  to  forget,”  but  the  notion  of  wilful¬ 
ness  does  not  seem  to  lie  in  the  phrase. 

tou  KaGapiajAou  t £>v  irdXat  auTou  dp. apTiw.  u  The  cleansing  from 
his  old  sins”  in  Baptism.  Cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  <rw£et  ^d^rto-pta,  ov 
crapKos  a-roOto-is  pvirov  aAAa  (n/mS^o'cws  aya^s  cTrcpwriypta  els  ®€ov. 
The  reference  to  Baptism  is  made  certain  by  the  word  7rdAai :  all 
previous  sins  were  cleansed  at  that  time.  Here  as  in  1  Peter  “sin  ” 
is  concrete,  and  there  is  no  necessary  implication  of  birth-sin.  The 
cleansing  is  based  upon  the  sacrificial  Death  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  18, 
ii.  24,  iii.  18),  and  is  conditioned  by  kXyjo-ls  kcli  eKXoyq,  and  by 
the  faith  and  repentance  of  the  cleansed  (arweiSrj crccos  dyaOrjs 
cVcpcorrypta),  but  is  conveyed  by  a  definite  act. 

But  what  is  it  precisely  that  the  False  Teacher  has  forgotten? 
First,  no  doubt,  the  fear  which  attaches  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
price  of  Redemption  (1  Pet.  i.  1 7-19).  But  does  St.  Peter  mean  also 
that  the  special  cleansing  of  Baptism  cannot  be  repeated?  This 
sense  may  be  found  in  Heb.  x.  26  and  in  2  Pet.  ii.  20-22.  There 
are  passages  in  1  Peter  which  seem  to  mean  that  the  cleansing  of 
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ordinary  sins,  such  as  no  Christian  can  avoid,  is  to  be  found  in 
suffering  (1  Pet.  ii.  21,  iii.  14,  iv.  1,  16).  We  might  say  that  in 
Hebrews,  1  and  2  Peter,  Christlike  suffering  for  righteousness*  sake 
is  the  condition  of  post-baptismal  cleansing.  Out  of  these 
passages  arose  the  Novatian  schism,  the  question  agitated  by 
Hermas,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  whether  /xcravota  was 
admissible  after  Baptism,  and,  if  so,  how  often,  and  the  whole  system 
of  Penance.  These  consequences  could  hardly  be  drawn  from  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

10.  816  fiaXW.  "  Wherefore  the  more.”  2 7rovSa<rar€  repeats  the 
exhortation  <nrov$rjv  Tra<rav  irapeurtveyKav T€$,  but  two  additional 
reasons  for  diligence  have  been  given  in  vers.  8  and  9 ;  hence  the 
fiaKkov . 

<nrou8(i<raTc.  Here  as  above  {lTnx°P'1TfO<xaT€i  ver*  5)  and  again 
in  iii.  14  the  aorist  imperative,  which  properly  refers  to  a  single 
definite  action,  as  in  Sore  pot  tovto,  is  wrongly  used  for  the  present 
The  same  grammatical  inaccuracy  is  very  common  in  1  Peter 
(ii.  13,  iv.  1-7,  v.  8). 

7roi€tcr8at.  The  middle  voice  signifies  “  to  make  for  yourselves.” 
Here  again  the  necessity  for  the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  is 
very  strongly  expressed.  Christ  has  called  and  elected  the 
brethren ;  it  rests  with  them  to  hold  fast  the  gift. 

For  eKXoyi]  see  note  on  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Here  as  there  probably 
the  corporate  sense  predominates ;  it  denotes  selection  for  a  place 
in  the  ycVo?  €k\€ktov»  Ideally  selection  precedes  the  call  or  invita¬ 
tion,  which  must  always  be  addressed  to  individuals.  Men  are 
called  out  of  darkness  into  light  (1  Pet.  ii.  9),  out  of  the  Flood  into 
the  Ark,  or,  like  Abraham,  out  of  an  earthly  home  to  the  pilgrim 
life.  All  Christians  have  been  called  and  selected,  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  Christians,  but  they  must  “  work  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion  ”  (Phil.  ii.  12).  St.  Paul  adds  ©cos  yd p  Icttlv  6  cvcpyujv  cv  vjxiv 
Kal  to  OeXtLV  Kat  to  ivepyew  virep  rrjs  evSoKLas.  St.  Peter  does  not 
add  this  qualification,  though  he  goes  on  to  remind  his  hearers  that 
the  reward  is  a  divine  gift. 

ou  jmr)  TTTatCTir]^  ttot€.  u  Ye  shall  never  stumble.”  The  apostle 
does  not  mean  “ye  shall  never  sin” — for  in  this  sense  we  all 
stumble  (Jas.  iii.  2).  He  is  thinking  of  the  onward  march  along  the 
King’s  highway,  and  the  final  entry  into  the  kingdom.  Ye  shall 
come  safe  to  the  journey’s  end.  “  Ut  quouis  tempore,  inoffenso 
pede,  non  tanquam  ex  naufragio  uel  incendio,  sed  quasi  cum 
triumpho  intrare  possitis  ”  (Bengel). 

11.  emxopT)YT]0iicr€Tai.  The  repetition  of  the  verb  from  ver.  5 
brings  out  with  great  emphasis  the  response  of  God’s  grace  to  man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein,  Spitta,  von  Soden,  Kiihl  find  in  the  verb  an  allusion 
to  the  rich  ornaments  with  which  the  chorus  was  provided  by  the 
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choregus  for  its  entry  upon  the  stage ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  ancient  significance  of  x°PV y^v  was  present  to  St.  Peter’s  mind. 
IIA.oittrta>s  finds  its  adequate  explanation  in  the  manifold  graces  of 
God  (i  Pet.  iv.  io),  the  TLfua  Kai  /tcyioTa  hrayyiX^iaTa  of  ver.  4. 
As  man  supplements  the  gift  of  God  by  ceaseless  endeavour,  so 
God  supplements  man’s  faithful  efforts  by  a  rich  and  final  gift. 
Thus  (Matt,  xxv.)  the  man  travelling  into  a  far  country  delivers  the 
talents  to  his  servants,  returns  to  take  account,  and  calls  those  who 
have  made  due  profit  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  As  in  1  Peter,  the 
thought  is  purely  evangelical;  there  is  no  trace  of  metaphysical 
speculation. 

The  eternal  kingdom  is  that  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ — this  the  writer  says  without  reserve  or  qualification.  The 
expression  justifies  the  view  taken  above  of  6  ©cos  fjfx&v,  of  0eia 
Svva/xts,  and  of  6  /caAco-as.  Christ  calls  us  into  the  kingdom,  because 
it  is  His  own.  We  are  reminded  especially  of  Luke  i.  33,  /cat 

/3acn\€V<T€L  €7Tt  TOV  OIKOV  ’ IaKci)/3  €19  TOV 9  aiGJVaS,  /cat  TTJ9  /SaortActas 
avrov  ovk  carat  rcA-os.  The  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  is  also 
called  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xiii.  41,  xvi.  28,  xx.  21 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  42  ;  John  xviii.  36.  In  Luke  xxii.  30  the  kingdom  is  given  to 
the  Son  by  the  Father.  Cf.  Heb.  i.  8 ;  Apoc.  xix.  16.  To  none  of 
these  writers  does  the  phrase  suggest  any  difficulty;  but  on  this 
point,  as  on  so  many  others,  St.  Paul  speculates,  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

The  end  of  Christian  pilgrimage  is  the  crossing  of  Jordan  and 
entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the  patrimony,  the  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  (1  Pet.  i.  4,  5),  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  There 
is  in  2  Peter  the  same  attitude  of  expectancy  as  in  1  Peter. 

Obviously  the  kingdom  of  Christ  does  not  here  mean  the  Church 
upon  earth.  But  the  word  c/c/cA^o-ta  is  not  found  in  either  the  First 
or  the  Second  Epistle.  See  Hort,  The (  Christian  Ecclesia ,  p.  221. 

Even  in  the  Gospels  the  kingdom  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
future.  Outside  of  the  Gospels  it  is  seldom  regarded  as  realised 
upon  earth,  though  we  find  such  passages  as  Col.  i.  13 ;  Apoc.  i.  6; 
1  Pet.  ii.  9.  In  post-apostolic  writers  the  future  sense  seems  to  be 
universal ;  see  Clem.  Rom.  xlii.  3  ;  2  Clem, .  v.  5,  ix.  6,  xi.  7,  xii.  1 ; 
Barn.  iv.  13,  vii.  11 ;  Herm.,  Sim .  ix.  12.  3;  Ignatius,  Eph.  xvi.  1 ; 
Polycarp,  v.  3 ;  Mart.  Poly  carpi \  xxii.  1. 

The  phrase  aicSvios  pouriXet a  does  not  recur  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  of  the  few  salient  phrases  in  this  Epistle,  and  is 
quoted  in  the  Mart .  Polycarpi \  xx.  2.  The  word  alamos  might  be 
included  in  the  list  of  St.  Peter’s  philosophical  terms,  for  the 
distinction  between  alwv  and  xpovos  is  an  important  commonplace 
in  later  Platonism.  Yet  alamos  is  a  common  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  cite  it  as  an  indication  ox 
Hellenism,  except  in  so  far  as  Hellenism  may  mean  any  degree  of 
education  whether  large  or  small. 
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12.  8i<$.  Here  St.  Peter  passes  to  a  fresh  point  which  completes 
his  introduction.  The  faith  of  his  readers  is  i<r<m/*o9  with  that  of 
the  apostles,  because  it  embraces  all  that  conduces  to  life  and 
godliness ;  it  must  be  developed  by  effort  which  leads  to  virtue,  not 
to  licence;  without  effort  none  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  insists  upon  the 
truth  of  this  faith.  It  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  of 
whom  he  himself  was  one ;  and  upon  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
but  the  prophets  must  not  be  misunderstood. 

“  Wherefore  I  shall  always  put  you  in  remembrance.”  McAAcu 
with  the  infinitive  in  the  New  Testament  is  frequently  merely  used 
for  the  future  indicative ;  the  grammar  is  breaking  up,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  form  tenses  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries  as  in  low  Latin. 
The  future  fieXXrjaroy  is  found  also  in  Matt  xxiv.  16,  where  ftcA Xrjo-tTt 
aKoveiv  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  axovowflc.  Suidas,  however, 
explains  jjLcXXrjcra)  by  cnrov8d<ra >,  <f>povTi<ra),  and  the  R.V.  translates 
“I  shall  be  ready  always  to  put  you  in  remembrance.”  The 
rendering  of  the  A.V.,  “I  will  not  be  negligent,”  represents  ovk 
afjitXrjo- co,  a  variant  supported  by  K  L,  the  bulk  of  the  later  MSS., 
and  the  Syriac. 

The  words  iv  rrj  tt apovcrp  aXrjO* la  are  explained  by  etSoras,  the 
things  which  they  know  are  the  truth  which  is  present  to  them. 
*Ecrrr]piypL€vov<;  Iv  is  a  much  stronger  phrase  than  etSoras:  “ye  not 
only  know  them,  but  are  established  in  them,”  ye  know  them  and 
do  them.  Truth  here  embraces  not  only  moral  truth, — the  necessity 
of  growth  from  7rt<rris  to  dyairq , — but  historical  or  doctrinal  truth 
opposed  to  <r€cro<l)io-pL€voi  pivOoi . 

13.  StKcuoy  ^youjULcu.  “I  deem  it  right”;  it  is  my  bounden 
duty  as  an  apostle.  9E<£*  oow ,  “  so  long  as  ” ;  cf.  Matt.  ix.  15;  the 
oo-oi/  is  neuter.  'iKrjvwp.a,  “a  tent”;  this  metaphor  for  the  body 
suits  well  with  the  general  conception  of  life  as  a  pilgrimage, 
1  Pet.  i.  i,  ii.  11.  St.  Paul  uses  o-nyvos  in  the  same  sense  2  Cor.  v.  1. 
The  apostles  derived  the  metaphor  from  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs, 
but  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom .  v.  14.  94,  Plato 
also  called  the  body  yrjivov  ovcijvos . 

Stcyctpeti/  iv  uirofAn^o-ei.  “  To  stir  you  by  a  reminder  ”  is  a  phrase 
that  recurs  iii.  1.  The  iv  is  probably  instrumental  (a  Hebraistic, 
not  a  Greek  use). 

14.  clSws  on  raxing  iariv  fj  diroGcang  tou  oTCTjyGjjAaTdg  p,ou. 
“  Knowing  that  the  putting  off  of  my  tent  cometh  swiftly.”  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  “  swiftly  ”here  means  “  suddenly  ”  or  “  soon.” 
Either  explanation  is  possible,  and  either  yields  good  sense.  If  the 
apostle  means  that  he  is  to  die  soon,  there  was  great  reason  why  he 
should  be  earnest  in  admonition.  If  he  means  that  he  is  to  die 
suddenly  (i,e,  by  violence),  the  necessity  for  insistence  is  still  the 
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same.  “Qui  diu  aegrotant,”  says  Bengel,  “possunt  alios  adhuc 
pascere.  Crux  id  Petro  non  erat  permissura.”  In  John  xxi.  18  our 
Lord  foretold  that  Peter  should  die  a  violent  death  orav  yrjpdarjs. 
If  the  apostle  was  yipuv  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  would  feel 
that  this  prophecy  must  soon  be  accomplished.  The  point  must 
be  left  to  the  readers  judgment.  \A.7r o0c<rt?,  “putting  off,”  is  a 
word  that  suits  a  garment  rather  than  a  tent.  The  two  images  are 
blended  in  much  the  same  way  by  St  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  2-5. 

icaGws  •  .  .  cBtjXwor^  fxoi.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  these 
words  is  to  be  found  in  John  xxi.  18,  19.  An  argument  has  been 
raised  against  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter  on  the  ground  that  the 
author  here  quotes  the  most  suspected  chapter  of  a  very  late  gospel, 
but  all  that  he  does  is  to  refer  to  a  prophecy  of  our  Lord’s,  which  is 
probably  that  recorded  by  St.  John.  Spitta  insists  that  the  passage 
in  the  Johannine  Gospel  is  not  here  in  question  at  all,-  on  the 
ground  that  there  our  Lord  foretold  that  St.  Peter  should  die  in  a 
particular  way,  by  crucifixion,  while  in  the  prophecy  here  referred  to 
the  apostle  had  been  warned  that  his  death  should  happen  soon . 
Hence  Spitta  thinks  that  St.  Peter  is  alluding  to  some  saying  of  our 
Lord’s  which  has  not  been  preserved  elsewhere. 

15.  orrouSdo-oj  .  •  .  TToieurGai.  “And  I  will  take  pains 

also  that  as  occasion  requires  ye  may  be  able  after  my  death  to  call 
these  things  to  remembrance.”  '2jrov8d<r is  late  Greek  for  tnrorSd- 
cro/iat,  and  cxav  should  be  o7roi$  cfcrc:  see  Blass,  p.  225.  'EKaorore, 
“at  each  time,”  “whenever  the  need  arises,”  as  often  as  similar 
errors  are  propagated.  *E£oSo?,  “death,”  as  in  Luke  ix.  31  (in  the 
account  of  the  Transfiguration),  and  in  the  Letter  of  the  Churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Eus.  H.  E .  v.  1.  36,  55.  The  word  means 
properly  “end”  or  “close,”  so  Xen.  Hell I  v.  4.  4,  hr  i£68 a>  rrjs 
apxqs.  Hence  it  is  used  by  later  writers  of  the  end  or  close  of  life, 
but  only  with  the  defining  genitive,  Josephus,  Ant  iv.  8.  2,  hr 
i£68u>  rod  £fjv. 

Is  this  promise  fulfilled  by  the  writing  of  this  present  Epistle,  to 
which  the  readers  would  be  able  to  turn,  whenever  need  arose,  after 
the  writer  was  dead  and  gone  ?  This  is  the  explanation  of  Bengel, 
Wiesinger,  Dietlein,  Schott,  von  Soden,  Kiihl ;  but  it  is  excluded  by 
the  future  0-7 rovSdo-w.  The  sense  seems  clearly  to  be  “  I  will  myself 
remind  you,  so  long  as  I  live  (as  I  am  doing  by  this  Epistle) ;  and 
further,  I  will  take  care  that  after  my  decease  you  shall  constantly 
be  able  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  my  teaching.”  What  he 
promises  is  something  that  will  show  that  his  teaching  did  not  rest 
upon  (T€0‘o<fncrp.ivoL  p.v6oi>  but  on  historical  fact,  and  this  promise 
cannot  be  thought  to  be  wholly  redeemed  by  the  brief  reference  here 
made  to  the  Transfiguration. 

Huther  thought  the  meaning  to  be  that  St.  Peter  would  establish 
a  succession  of  teachers,  who  after  his  death  would  keep  alive  the 
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knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  it  seems  clear  that  what  is  promised 
is  a  document,  to  which  his  disciples  would  be  able  to  turn  and 
confirm  their  belief. 

In  very  early  times  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the 
words  pointed  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Irenaeus,  iii.  1.  1,  p€ra 
Sc  tt)v  tovtcov  e£o8ov  Ma pKos,  6  fmOTjrrjs  kcu  ippvjvtvrrjs  II erpov,  *at 
avros  r a  in ro  TLerpov  Krjpvacropeva  €yypa<f>MS  7rapa8e8(DK€,  Here  Grabe 
cannot  possibly  be  right  in  taking  e£o8ov  to  mean  the  departure  of 
the  apostles  from  Rome.  That  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  rests 
upon  the  present  passage  appears  partly  from  the  use  of  the  word 
eioSos,  and  partly  from  the  way  in  which  St  Peter’s  words  are 
misunderstood.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  the  document  of 
which  he  is  speaking  should  be  written  after  his  death,  but  that  it 
should  be  written  so  as  to  be  of  use  after  his  death.  It  is  possible 
that  Irenaeus  added  from  2  Peter  the  words  pera  rrjv  tovtwv  Z$o8ov 
to  information  which  he  gathered  from  Papias,  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  15.  2, 
iii.  39.  15  ;  but  probably  he  found  them  in  Papias. 

Certainly  no  document  would  redeem  the  apostle’s  promise  so 
well  as  a  gospel ;  and  if  a  gospel  is  meant,  the  reference  can  hardly 
be  to  any  other  than  that  of  St.  Mark. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  composition  of  the  later 
pseudonymous  Petrine  literature,  the  Apocalypse,  Gospel  of  Peter ^ 
Preaching  of  Peter y  and  other  books,  was  suggested  by  these  words. 
If  so,  the  fact  goes  to  prove  that  2  Peter  was  well  known,  and 
regarded  as  authentic  in  very  early  times.  It  seems  hardly  likely 
that  such  extensive  liberties  would  have  been  taken  with  the  name 
of  Peter,  unless  there  were  a  phrase,  in  a  writing  generally  recognised 
as  his,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  forgery.  Hence  we  may  see 
in  the  present  passage  a  reason  for  dating  2  Peter  at  any  rate  before 
any  of  the  extra-canonical  Petrine  books. 

10.  ou  y&p  cr€(70(f>iafx^oi9  p.u0oi$  €£aKo\ou0i]<7arr€9  ...  7rapo uaiay. 
“For  we  did  not  follow  cunningly  devised  fables  when  we  made 
known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
Mfflos  by  itself  might  mean  merely  “  fables,”  such  as  the  legendary 
history  of  the  heathen  gods,  “  false  tales,”  “  fictions  ” ;  and  this  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  where  it  occurs  in  the  Pastorals,  1  Tim. 
i.  4,  iv.  7;  2  Tim.  iv.  4 ;  Tit.  i.  14.  Yet  even  there  it  may,  and 
here  the  addition  of  aecro^io-peyoi  shows  that  it  must,  bear  the  later 
sense  of  “ a  fiction  which  embodies  a  truth,”  “an  allegorism.”  The 
False  Teachers,  or  some  of  them,  must  have  maintained  that  the 
Gospel  miracles  were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  not 
regarded  as  facts.  But  they  differ  from  the  False  Teachers  alluded 
to  in  the  Pastorals,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  any  “  myths  ”  of  their  own.  They  were  therefore  not 
Gnostics,  as  Dietlein  and  Baur  supposed ;  their  TrXaoroi  \6yot  were 
simply  allegorical  explanations  of  the  gospel ;  they  denied  the  literal 
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sense,  but  professed  to  hold  fast  the  spiritual.  It  is  obvious  how 
this  mode  of  exegesis  might  be  applied  to  the  Second  Advent. 

lyywpurafiei'.  “We  made  known. ,}  St.  Peter  does  not  say 
that  he  himself  had  taught  the  readers  of  the  Epistle,  nor  does  his 
phrase  necessarily  imply  that  any  of  the  Twelve  had  done  so 
personally.  All  that  he  means  is  that  the  teaching  which  these 
people  had  received  had  come  to  them  mediately  or  immediately 
from  apostles. 

Sumjwi'  kch  Trapoucrfav  are  keywords  to  the  second  and  third 
chapters  respectively.  For  Svvajuus  compare  ver.  3  above ;  and  for 
the  connexion  between  Swa/us  and  7rapor<ria,  see  Matt.  xxiv.  30. 

&XX*  CTTOTTTai  Y€*'Tl^l'T€S  Trjs  £K€lKOU  p.€yaX€lOTT)TOS.  “  But  We  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty,1 ”  and  that  is  why  we  taught  you 
what  we  did.  ’ETroTmys  is  equivalent  to  avroTTr^s,  Luke  i.  2  ; 
compare  the  use  of  eVoTrrcvo),  1  Pet.  ii.  12,  iii.  2.  It  was  unneces¬ 
sary  for  St.  Peter  to  state  that  three  only  of  the  apostles  had 
actually  been  present.  McyaXcLorys  (Luke  ix.  43 ;  Acts  xix.  2  7  ; 
peyaXeia,  Luke  i.  49;  Acts  ii.  11)  is  the  majesty  of  Christ  which 
directly  involves  His  SvVapus.  For  the  future  Parousia  no  ocular 
testimony  could  be  adduced,  but  as  the  Second  Coming  is  the 
aTroKaXvifns  tt}s  XptoroO,  1  Pet.  iv.  13,  no  apter  confirmation 
could  be  found  than  the  revelation  of  glory  at  the  Transfiguration. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  St.  Peter  uses  the  Transfiguration  to  prove, 
not  the  7rapov(ria,  but  the  credibility  of  the  apostles  who  had  preached 
the  TrapovcrLa.  If  we  may  suppose,  what  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  False  Teachers,  while  explaining  away  the  Resurrection, 
admitted  the  historical  truth  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  we  can  see 
a  strong  reason  for  St.  Peter’s  choice  of  this  particular  incident. 

17.  Xapwi'  y dp.  “For  having  received  from  God  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  such  a  voice  having  been  borne  to  Him  by  the 
magnificent  glory,  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.”  The  sentence  is  anacoluthic,  Xafidv  having  no  finite 
verb.  $(j)vrj  <£epera t  tlvl  vi to  is  a  singular  phrase.  MeyaAoTrpeTnJs 
is  found  Deut.  xxxiii.  26;  2  Macc.  viii.  15,  xv.  13;  3  Macc.  ii.  9. 
‘H  /x€yaAo7rp€7r^s  Sofa  is  a  reverential  paraphrase  for  God;  Beta 
Svvapusy  ver.  3,  Beta  tfrvcns,  ver.  4,  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
expressions  of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  Jewish  apocrypha. 
Spitta  quotes  Test.  Leviy  3,  iv  r<p  dvoiTepta  (ovpavw)  irdvTtov  Kara\v€i 
rj  p,€yd\rj  Sofa  :  Ascensio  Iesaiae ,  xi.  32,  “et  uidi  quod  sedit  a  dextera 
illius  magnae  gloriae” :  Enoch  xiv.  18,  20,  “And  I  looked  and  saw 
therein  a  lofty  throne  .  .  .  and  the  Great  Glory  sat  thereon”;  so 
also  cii.  3,  “  And  will  seek  to  hide  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Glory.”  Clement  of  Rome,  ix.  2,  also  has  the  phrase, 
possibly  borrowed  from  2  Peter,  aTcvto-vpLcv  cts  rovs  reXcuos  XeLTovpyrp 
awTas  tt)  p,eya\o7rp€7T€t  Sofp  avrov :  but  he  may  have  taken  it  direct 
from  Enoch;  see  Lightfoot’s  note.  The  expression  again  throws 
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light  upon  o  ®£os  rjfJL&v ;  the  Great  Glory  is  God,  whom  no  man  hath 
seen ;  Christ  is  our  God,  God  who  hath  condescended  to  become 
visible. 

Wiesinger  and  Spitta  are  probably  right  in  identifying  puyaXo- 
irpeirrjs  So£a  with  the  vtcfaiXr}  (fxDTeivtf  (the  Shechinah)  of  Matt.  xvii.  5. 

The  sentence  is  anacoluthic.  St.  Peter  has  not  added  the  verb 
which  he  intended,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  it  was.  The 
Heavenly  Voice  arrests  his  attention  and  becomes  the  main  object 
of  his  thought,  because  it  leads  him  on  to  speak  of  the  other  voice, 
that  of  prophecy.  This  has  led  some  commentators  to  accuse  him 
of  having  begun  by  promising  ocular  evidence,  and  ended  by  giving 
aural.  The  actual  vision  is  described  by  the  words  Xa/3wv  rifirjv  Kal 
So£av,  which  represent  eXapuf/ev  to  7rp6<r(D7rov  avrov  d>s  6  17A105,  Ta  Se 
lp.aria  avrov  eycVcro  Xcvkcl  d>s  to  <£a>s.  Some,  again,  have  created  a 
discrepancy  with  the  evangelical  narrative  by  making  ivexOctoys 
come  before  Xa j3J>v  in  point  of  time ;  thus  St  Peter  is  made  to  say 
that  the  voice  preceded  the  Transfiguration,  whereas  in  the  Gospels 
it  follows.  This,  however,  is  quite  arbitrary ;  the  temporal  relation 
of  the  participles  is  not  to  one  another,  but  to  the  main  verb.  See, 
for  instance,  Thuc.  iv.  133,  6  vcws  "Hpas  lv  *A pyti  KarcKavOrj, 
X-pycrtSos  ttJs  Upua s  Xv^yov  Tiva  Odcrqs  rjpipLtvov  tt pos  tcl  orc/A/mra  Kal 
imKaTaSapOovo-rjs.  Chrysis  did  not  fall  asleep  before  she  set  the 
lamp  near  the  garlands.  Here  there  is  no  #cat  between  Xafiwv  and 
€V€xO€icrr]Sy  but  this  makes  no  difference;  the  order  of  the  events 
denoted  by  the  participle  is  fixed,  not  by  their  tense,  but  by  their 
sequence. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Voice  is  not  quite  certain.  B  has  6  vlo<s 
piov  6  ayairryTOS  /xov  ovros  ioriv  (so  WH,  Tisch.  vii.) :  P,  ovros  lanv 
6  vlos  piov  6  ayairrjTbs  ovtos  Iotlv  :  N  A  C  K  L,  ovros  ioriv  6  mos 
piov  6  ayamrjTos,  This  last  reading,  though  the  best  attested,  may 
be  due  to  copyists  who  remembered  the  words  as  given  by  Matt 
xvii.  5  and  Mark  ix.  7,  18.  Peter  omits  d/covcrc  avrov,  which  is 
found  in  all  three  Synoptists.  He  omits  also  the  vision  of  Moses 
and  Elias.  His  account  appears  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
Gospel  text. 

18.  icat  TauTT|p  •  .  .  dyi'w.  “  And  this  voice  we  heard  borne  from 
heaven,  being  with  Him  in  the  holy  mount.”  The  mountain  was 
made  holy  by  the  theophany. 

19.  Kal  €xofi€v^  fiePaibrepov  .  .  .  KapBiais  ufxwi'.  M  And  even  surer 
is  the  word  of  prophecy  which  we  have,  whereunto  ye  do  well  to 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  lamp  giving  light  in  a  squalid  place,  till  the 
day  break  and  the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts.”  The  testimony 
of  the  prophets  is  one,  because  it  all  testifies  of  Christ,  His  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  His  glory,  1  Pet.  i.  10.  For  KaXws  iroieTre,  followed  by  the 
participle,  cf.  Acts  xv.  29.  *Ev  avxp-rjpQ  tottu>  :  the  light  shows  up 
the  filth,  and  makes  cleansing  possible.  The  Vulgate  renders  in  locc 
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caliginoso ,  in  a  dark  place ;  but  avxfflpos  does  not  appear  to  bear 
this  sense,  though  Aristotle  uses  it  of  dark  or  dirty-looking  colour 
(7 repl  xpMP'd'Titiv,  iii.  p.  793.  11).  Be/3a lorepov  is  predicative. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  St.  Peter  should  speak  of  the 
voice  of  prophecy  as  even  more  certain  than  the  voice  of  God.  It 
was,  however,  the  same  voice,  and,  for  the  apostle’s  present  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  even  more  certain  and  conclusive.  The  voice  at  the 
Transfiguration  was  not  fawwv  lv  avxMP§  Toma  •  it  conveyed 

no  moral  lesson.  What  St.  Peter  desires,  in  addition,  is  a  word 
that  strikes  directly  and  conclusively  at  Libertinism,  and  this  he 
finds  in  Hebrew  prophecy. 

Augustine  took  the  meaning  to  be  “  surer  to  you.”  You  were 
not  on  the  Mount  as  we  were,  and  you  may  not  unreasonably 
think  the  word  of  the  old  prophets  more  trusty  than  ours;  in 
Johann.  Tract .  xxxv.  8;  Serm.  xxvii.,  de  uerb .  Apost.  vol.  v.  p. 
149  C.  But,  if  this  were  the  meaning,  we  should  have  expected 
cx€T€,  as  Alford  says. 

Modern  commentators  almost  universally  take  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  translation  of  the  R.V.  “And  we  have  the  word 
of  prophecy  made  more  sure,”  that  is  to  say,  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  is  confirmed  by  the  voice  from  heaven.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Greek  will  bear  this  meaning,  which  could 
have  been  expressed  quite  easily  by  Kal  ovtws  fafai ovrai.  The  verb 
fa/3 aiovv,  or  the  substantive  fafa'nao-i^,  bear  the  sense  of  “confirm,” 
“confirmation”;  but  fttfaios  in  classical  Greek  always  means 
“firm,”  “steady,”  “sure.”  This  is  its  meaning  also  in  the  New 
Testament;  see  2  Cor.  L  7;  Heb.  ii.  2,  iii.  6,  14,  vi.  19;  2  Pet 
i.  10.  Even  in  Rom.  iv.  16,  pefaia  lirayyeXia,  and  Heb.  ix.  17, 
fa  fata  $ia Oyjktj,  the  meaning  is  “  valid,”  not  “  ratified.”  The  same 
is  true  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Field  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament ,  Charit.  Aphrod.  iii.  9,  k dyu> 
fa  fa aorepov  co-^ov  to  flap  pew,  my  courage  was  firmer;  Chaeremon 
in  Stobaeus,  Flor .  lxxix.  31,  fafai orepav  ex*  ttjv  <f>i\tav  7rpos  rovs 
yovehf  let  your  love  be  stronger;  Isocrates,  ad  Demon,  p.  10  A, 
wore  0*01  avpifaererai  rr apa  re  rc3  TrXtfOei  p,a\\ov  evSotapLe iv  koX  ttjv  Trap 9 
€K«W>v  evvoiav  fafai  orepav  *x€LVt  present  passage  St 

Peter  is  not  comparing  different  degrees  of  certainty  in  the  prophetic 
word,  but  the  word  of  prophecy  with  the  word  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion.  Again,  the  apostle  could  hardly  make  a  point  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  prophecy ;  it  needed  no  confirmation ;  it  was  fulfilled 
by  the  gospel,  but  not  proved ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  the  gospel.  The  most  natural  view  is  that  he  is  here 
appealing  to  a  second  witness,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  second 
chapter,  is  even  stronger  than  his  first.  See  Dr.  Plummer’s  note. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  St.  Peter  does  not  appeal  to  the 
prophecies  of  our  Lord  Himself,  though  Matt.  xxiv.  would  have 
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suited  his  purpose.  But  to  the  apostle  the  Old  Testament  is  as 
much  the  voice  of  Christ  as  the  New ;  and  having  glanced  at  the 
latter,  he  turns  quite  naturally  to  the  former,  where  a  rich  store  of 
instances  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  Further,  if  the  False  Teachers 
denied  the  Parousia,  they  must  also  have  denied  that  our  Lord 
foretold  it. 

Sictuyajcu'  occurs  in  Aquila’s  version  of  Job  xxv.  5.  St.  Peter 
is  probably  thinking  of  the  Song  of  Songs  ii.  17,  iv.  6,  Iws  ov 
SiaTTvevcny  rj  fjpiipa  Kal  KivrjOucriv  at  <r/aai.  The  beautiful  word  </><oo-- 
<j>opos  is  probably  suggested  by  Ps.  cix.  (cx.)  3,  c k  yaarpos  7 rpo 
€u)(r<t>6pov  ey£vvr)(rd  tre.  The  words  7 rpo  ccuc T<f>opov  caused  a  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  made  between  eaxr^opos  and  <£a>o-<£o/3o?,  which  in 
Greek  poetry  are  identical.  Hence,  Hippolytus,  Ref  Omn .  Haer . 
x.  33  (ed.  Duncker,  p.  540),  calls  our  Lord  fj  tt po  co )a<f)6pov  <£c 00-- 
<f>opos  <£0)1/77,  evidently  explaining  2  Peter.  Compare  also  Luke  i.  78, 
avaroXr]  e£  vij/ovs.  Dr.  Plummer  refers  also  to  Apoc.  xxii.  16. 

Why  is  the  Christian  to  give  heed  to  prophecy  till  the  day  star 
arise  in  his  heart  ?  St.  Peter  cannot  mean  “  till  you  are  converted,” 
for  he  is  addressing  Christians.  Some  commentators,  taking  vers. 
5-8  as  the  key,  think  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  day  when 
faith  is  made  perfect  in  love.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  day 
of  the  Parousia  is  meant.  The  voice  of  prophecy,  which  is  the 
voice  of  Christ,  will  guide  men  to  the  end.  The  expression  “  arise 
in  your  hearts  ”  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  this ;  it 
may  be  taken  to  denote  the  dyaAAiWis  which  the  day  will  bring. 

20.  touto  TTpGJToy  y u'cjctkoi'tcs  is  best  regarded  as  a  grammatical 
irregularity;  see  below,  iii.  3,  where  the  phrase  recurs  without  a 
finite  verb.  Here  it  might,  with  little  difficulty,  be  connected  with 

KaXtOS  7TOL€LT€  7 rpO(r€\OVT€S. 

irdo-a  Trpo<|>Y)Teta  ypa<j>Y)s  is  to  be  taken  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  alone.  For  c7rtXvo-ts,  “  interpretation,”  compare  imXvtiv, 
Mark  iv.  34.  Both  the  noun  and  verb  are  common  in  the  Clemen¬ 
tine  Homilies  (see  the  Index  published  by  the  Lightfoot  Trustees) ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  i.  1,  liziXvrkov  to,  7rpoa7ropovp.€va :  pseudo- 
Justin,  Expos .  Red.  Fidei ,  ras  iTraTroprpTus  hriXvkrw.  The  words 
are  indeed  familiar  in  later  Greek ;  a  classic  would  use  the  simple 
Xveiv,  Xvo-ts.  riverat  cannot  possibly  be  translated,  as  by  Alford, 
“comes  from,”  “springs  out  of.”  The  word  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  constantly  means  no  more  than  “is”;  if  here  we  are  to 
keep  its  proper  sense,  we  must  render,  “  does  not  fall  to,”  “  does  not 
come  under,”  private  interpretation. 

You  do  well  to  study  the  prophets,  but  first  you  are  to  observe 
that  you  must  not  interpret  them  just  as  you  like.  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong.  Jews  denied  the  Christian  applications  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  the  False  Teachers  wrested  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
“the  rest  of  scripture”  (iii.  16)  to  their  own  destruction.  St.  Peter 
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warns  his  people  that  they  may  read  the  Bible  amiss,  and  that 
therefore  they  need  a  guide.  That  scripture  required  to  be 
“  opened  ”  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  primitive  Church.  They 
were  opened  by  Christ  (Luke  xxiv.  45 ;  Apoc.  v.)  or  His  ministers 
— as  by  Peter,  Acts  ii.,  or  by  Philip,  Acts  viii.  30,  or  by  Apollos, 
Acts  xviii.  28. 

Who  were  the  rightful  interpreters  of  scripture  St.  Peter  does 
not  say.  If  he  had  been  asked  the  question,  he  might  have  answered 
in  the  words  of  William  of  St.  Theoderic  (used  by  a  Kempis,  De 
Imit  i.  5),  “  Quo  enim  Spiritu  scripturae  factae  sunt,  eo  Spiritu  legi 
desiderant.” 

Other  explanations  of  St.  Peter’s  phrase — that  (1)  the  prophets 
themselves  could  not  interpret  their  own  prophecies,  or  that  (2)  they 
did  not,  in  fact,  interpret  them — may  be  set  aside  without  hesitation. 

SI.  ou  ydp  .  .  .  ayGpwiroi.  It  is  not  of  private  interpretation. 
For,  as  prophecy  was  not  given  by  the  will  of  man,  so  neither  can 
it  be  explained  by  the  will  of  man.  God  gives  both  the  vision  and 
the  interpretation  thereof  (Gen.  xl.  8,  xli.  16). 

tto rL  “In  the  old  days,”  as  A.V. ;  cf.  John  ix.  13  ;  Rom.  vii.  9, 
xi.  30.  St.  Peter  is  thinking  solely  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  R.V. 
and  many  commentators  take  irori  with  ou,  was  never  at  any  time 
given ;  but  this  is  against  the  order  of  the  words. 

“  Was  borne”  (as  in  ver.  18),  came  from  heaven  to  man. 

<^€pop.€i'oi.  “  Carried  along  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  as  a  ship  by 

the  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  15,  17).  Here  the  Spirit  is  the  wind  (Acts 
ii.  2 ;  John  iii.  8).  Similar  metaphors  are  used  of  inspiration  by 
the  heathen  writers ;  thus  Plutarch,  de  def.  Orac.  40,  to  be  ixclvtikov 
pevfjia  kclL  Trvev/xa  Ouotcltov  iarri  koX  ocriwTCLTOV .  But  the  word 
which  Plutarch  applies  to  the  inspired  prophet  is  Ktvov/zevos.  Philo 
commonly  speaks  of  the  prophet  as  Oeo^oprjros :  see  Quis  rerum  div . 
keres,  52  (i.  510). 

eXdXiqcrai'  diro  ©€ou  dvOpwirot.  “  Men  spoke  from  God  ” ;  as  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  God,  not  by  their  own  will.  The  reading  here  is  uncertain. 
B  P,  Syriac,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Tisch.,  WH  have  cbro  ©€ov  (LvOpuTroi : 
C,  a tto  ©€0U  ay  tot  avOpunroi :  N  K  L,  Treg.  ay  tot  ©€0u  avOponroL :  A, 
aytot  too  ©cou  avOpiDirou  Many  cursives  and  Oecumenius  insert  ot 
after  iXaXrjcrav.  The  variants  are  most  easily  accounted  for  by 
taking  the  text  of  B  P  as  the  point  of  departure ;  the  insertion  of 
aytot  by  C  is  easily  explained,  holy  being  a  common  epithet  of  the 
prophets  (Luke  i.  70;  Acts  iii.  21;  2  Pet.  iii.  2).  AIIO  and 
ATIOI  might  easily  be  confused,  the  ductus  litterarum  being  very 
similar ;  but  the  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  otto,  the  less  tempting 
word.  Still,  aytot  has  authority,  and  Tregelles,  Spitta,  and  von 
Soden  prefer  this  word. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  sense  in  any  case.  If  a7ro  is 
omitted  and  aytot  read,  the  emphasis  falls  on  ^epo/xevoi,  “  holy  men 
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of  God  spoke  (not  by  their  own  will),  but  as  they  were  moved.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  text  of  B  P  reiterates  very  forcibly  the 
apostle’s  point — “  men  spoke  as  they  were  moved,  and  spoke  from 
God.” 

II.  1.  iyivovTo  81  Kal  'J'euSoTrpo^fjrai.  There  is  another  caution 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  Not  only  does  all  prophecy  need  interpreta¬ 
tion,  but  even  in  Israel  there  were  false  prophets  also  as  well  as 
true.  St.  Peter  is  thinking  of  Balaam,  though  he  did  not  prophesy, 
strictly  speaking,  in  Israel,  and  of  such  passages  as  Jer.  vi.  13  ;  E/ek. 
xiii.  9.  The  run  of  the  sentence  seems  to  imply  that  the  f  alse 
Teachers,  or  some  of  them,  claimed  to  be  prophets.  All  prophets 
were  teachers ;  differing  from  ordinary  teachers  in  this  essential 
point,  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophet  was  imparted  to  him  by 
direct  inspiration,  not  by  study  of  scripture,  or  by  any  process  of 
reasoning ;  see  Introduction  to  1  Peter,  p.  46.  The  false  teaching 
which  the  apostle  proceeds  to  denounce  was  certainly  doctrinal  as 
well  as  moral.  All  ethical  teaching  rests  upon  doctrine,  and  varies 
with  its  speculative  basis.  But  the  only  doctrinal  error  which  the 
apostle  expressly  attributes  to  them,  or  some  of  them,  is  the  denial 
of  the  Parousia.  How  naturally  this  might  be  connected  with  lax 
morality  is  evident. 

The  False  Teachers  are  spoken  of  at  first  in  the  future ;  after¬ 
wards  in  the  past  or  present  (cVAavT^ow,  ver.  15  :  ovtol  tl<rif  ver. 
17:  ScXeafrvcnv,  ver.  18).  Cf.  2  Tim.  iii.  1-6,  perilous  times  shall 
come,  for  men  shall  be  ...  of  this  sort  are  they ;  and  1  Tim.  iv. 
1  sqq.  St.  Peter  may  mean  that  he  knows  these  men  to  be  already 
at  work  elsewhere,  and  that  he  foresees  their  speedy  appearance  in 
the  Churches  to  which  he  is  writing.  Or  the  future  may  be  taken 
in  a  more  general  way.  There  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  End 
approaches,  be  false  prophets,  as  our  Lord  foretold  (Matt.  xxiv.  n), 
and  you  may  see  them  already  busy  among  you.  Here  a  second 
test,  besides  that  of  scripture  rightly  explained,  becomes  applicable. 
These  men  are  False  Teachers  because  they  (omi/es)  will  privily 
bring  in  heresies  of  destruction. 

lrapeiadyeiy  may  mean  simply  to  introduce,  to  bring  in  (cfe),  and 
set  before  (wapa)  a  person.  It  may,  however,  signify  to  bring  in 
privily,  7 rapa  giving  the  idea  of  creeping  along  under  some  sort  of 
cover ;  see  Liddell  and  Scott  on  7rap€ur8vvu)  and  other  verbs  of  the 
same  formation.  Cf.  iraptio-aKT ovs,  Gal.  ii.  4. 

The  classic  meaning  of  afpe<m  is  a  “  school  ”  or  “  sect  ”  of 
philosophy,  and  the  word  implies,  primarily,  difference  of  opinion ; 
Cicero  Epp .  xv.  16.  It  is  so  used  in  Acts  of  the  “schools  of 
thought”  of  the  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  and  Nazoraeans  (v.  17,  xv.  5, 
xxiv.  5).  So  Acts  xxiv.  14,  Kara  rrjv  oSor,  rjv  Xeyovcriv  alpccnv, 
“according  to  the  Way  (the  true  Christian  Way),  which  they  call  a 
school.”  Here  the  Way  is  distinguished  from  all  the  “denomina- 
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tions”  or  atpecrcts  of  the  Jews.  In  its  first  use  aipeo-ts  does  not 
imply  falsehood  or  separation.  You  might  call  either  Platonism  or 
Pharisaism  “  a  heresy,”  without  meaning  that  it  was  wrong,  or  that 
it  was  an  offence  against  unity.  But  so  soon  as  men  begin  to  speak 
of  the  Way  (the  one  Truth),  aipeo-is  involves  both  opinion  and 
conduct,  both  error  and  division.  Hence  and  aipecris 

appear  to  mean  the  same  thing  in  i  Cor.  xi.  18,  19  (where  possibly 
St  Paul  is  quoting  a  prophecy  of  our  Lord’s ;  cf.  Justin,  Trypho>  35, 
p.  253  B,  laovrai  cr^LCTfxaTa  koll  aipecreis).  Cf.  Gal.  V.  20,  ipiOetai 
Sixotrracriai  atpeVa?,  where  also  the  words  are  not  technically  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  atpcW?  refers  to  Judaisers  who  were  schismatics 
but  not  heretics.  In  Tit.  iii.  10  the  reference  to  false  opinion  is 
distinct ;  new  doctrines,  of  a  kind  incompatible  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  have  crept  in,  and  atpc<m  is  changing  its  meaning  with  the 
change  of  circumstances.  From  the  time  of  Ignatius  ( Trail .  vi.  1 ; 
Eph,  vi.  2)  the  word  hardens  into  its  later  sense,  that  of  denial  of 
the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  creed. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  2  Peter  affords  no  indication  of  the 
date  of  the  Epistle.  It  condemns  certain  errors  of  belief  and 
conduct,  but  the  errors  are  as  old  as  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

alp&T€is  AirwXeCas  is  a  Hebraism,  the  genitive  of  the  substantive 
taking  the  place  of  the  Greek  adjective,  as  in  Luke  xvi.  8,  rov 
olKovopuov  rijs  a8i/aas.  See  Blass,  p.  98.  Note  the  repetition  thrice 
over  of  a7rcoXcta.  Similar  repetitions  are  characteristic  both  of 
2  Peter  and  of  1  Peter  throughout. 

Kal  tov  dyopdaavTa  .  .  dTrcuXciav.  u  Even  denying  the  Lord 
who  bought  them,  bringing  upon  themselves  swift  destruction.” 
Dr.  Plummer  observes  that  a  forger  would  hardly  have  made  St 
Peter  speak  thus  of  denying  his  Lord.  For  the  “  denial,”  cf.  Matt, 
x.  33.  They  were  bought  by  Christ,  1  Cor.  vii.  23  ;  Apoc.  v.  9,  and 
thereby  became  His  8oi5A.oi.  Hence  He  is  here  called  fecnroTrjs,  a 
word  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  used  of  Him  only 
oy  Jude  4  (borrowing  from  this  passage)  and  in  Apoc.  vi.  10.  See 
Clem.  Alex.  Eel,  proph,  20,  ayopa£ei  ^p,as  6  Kvpios  ri/ua>  af/xart, 
k.t.X.  Hence  the  words  ri/ua>  a?p,art  are  from  1  Peter ;  but  ayopd&i 
and  Kvpios,  for  which  lower  down  Scown^  is  substituted,  point  to 
the  present  passage.  For  the  omission  of  the  conjunction  between 
apvovpLtvoi  and  c7rdyovT€S  compare  Xa/Swv,  ivexOeLGrrjs  in  i.  17,  and 
the  string  of  unconnected  participles  in  ver.  13  sqq.  below. 

Because  the  Lord  bought  them  they  are  bound  to  purity  of  life, 
1  Pet.  i.  18  sqq.,  ii.  24.  But  by  impurity  men  practically  reject  their 
Lord’s  authority  and  deny  His  Svvapus.  For  raxtvij  see  note  on 
i.  14 ;  here  the  sense  of  “sudden”  is  more  appropriate;  for  the 
thought  cf.  Prov.  i.  27. 

Much  needless  difficulty  has  been  made  over  these  clauses. 
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“Even”  is  a  perfectly  familiar  sense  of  /cat,  and  tha  asyndetic 
participles  are  quite  in  the  manner  of  2  Peter.  Some  commen¬ 
tators,  however,  take  /cat  as  conjunction.  Alford  and  von  Soden 
regard  it  as  connecting  ^cvSoStSao-AcaAoi  with  apvovp.€voiy  “shall  be 
false  teachers  and  deniers” ;  Huther,  as  connecting  7rapetcra£ouo-iv 
with  €7rayovT€s,  which  he  considers  to  be  loosely  used  for  the  finite 
verb.  Both  views  are  untenable. 

Spitta  would  treat  a>s  /cat  .  .  .  d7ru)A.cias  as  a  parenthesis,  and 
take  kcll  tov  dyopacravra  .  .  .  a7rtoXctav  with  lyivovro  Sc  /cat  ij/€v$07rpo- 
<l>r)Tat  iv  ra)  Aaa>,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
that  have  been  manufactured  out  of  the  last  two  clauses  of  the 
verse,  partly  because  he  thinks,  with  Ullmann,  that  St.  Peter  was 
bound  to  say  something  definite  about  the  False  Prophets  of  Israel. 
But  he  only  creates  fresh  and  greater  difficulties ;  the  run  of  the 
sentence  is  against  him,  and  to v  dyopacravTa  SecnroTrjv  apvovpitv a  can 
hardly  apply  to  any  but  Christians.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for  St. 
Peter  here  to  state  the  fact  that  there  were  of  old  false  prophets 
(though,  as  Ullmann  says,  “  we  knew  it  already  ”) ;  for  he  desires 
to  make  two  points,  that  true  prophecy  may  be  misinterpreted,  and 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false  prophecy.  Hence  he  is  content 
to  say  that  the  False  Prophets  played  the  same  part  as  (a>s  /cat)  the 
False  Teachers. 

2.  dacXyctais.  Compare  1  Pet.  iv.  3 ;  the  plural  may  denote 
either  different  forms,  or  repeated  habitual  acts  of  lasciviousness. 
St.  Peter  charges  these  men  definitely  with  disorder  at  the  Agape, 
adultery,  perversion  of  the  Christian  idea  of  freedom,  and  gener¬ 
ally  with  falling  back  into  the  /uaoyxaTa  of  the  world.  Clearly  they 
permitted  and  defended  immorality  in  a  very  broad  sense. 

hi  ous  refers  to  woWoL  Owing  to  the  licentious  ways  of  their 
numerous  disciples,  the  Way  of  Truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of  by  the 
Gentiles,  cf.  Rom.  ii.  24.  In  Acts  we  have  fj  6805,  ix.  2,  xxii.  4, 
xxiv.  14;  080s  crwTrjplasy  xvi.  17  ;  rj  6805  tot)  Kvptov,  xviii.  25.  *08os 

dXrjOe cas  is  found  Gen.  xxiv.  48  (but  in  the  sense  of  “the  right 
road”);  Ps.  cxviii.  (cxix.)  30;  also  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  184.  The  Way 
is  one  of  2  Peter’s  favourite  phrases;  see  ii.  15,  21,  and  Knowling 
on  Acts  ix.  2.  In  Hermas,  Vis.  iii.  7*  we  find  rW  ttjv 

dXyjOivrjv :  and  in  Aristides,  ApoL  xvi.,  fj  6805  ttJs  aXrjOe ids,  rjris 
toos  oScvovTas  ct9  ttjv  aiw vlov  \€ipay(x)y€L  /^acriXctav,  we  have  a  direct 
quotation,  in  which  the  present  verse  is  combined  with  i.  13. 

3.  iv  -jrXco^ta.  Cf.  ver.  15  ;  the  false  teachers  extracted  money 
from  their  disciples.  ’T&pLTroptvzvdai  is  to  traffic  in  a  thing;  cf. 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  I.  2,  tt op<t>vpav  lpL7reirop evpevos  air o  rrjs  ^olvikijs  : 
Athen.  569  F,  'Ko-irao-Ca  r)  croiKparLKr)  iv€7rop€V€TO  irXqOr]  Ka\wv 
yvvaiKwv :  Philo,  in  Flacc.  16  (ii.  536  ad  fin  \  iveiropevero  ttjv  \rj6rjv 
tCjv  8t/caoT(ov.  From  this  verb  was  formed  in  the  fourth  century  the 
word  xP^ripTropos.  The  charge  of  avarice  was  brought  against 

18 
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Gnostic  teachers,  Iren.  i.  13.  3,  and  against  the  Montanists,  Eus. 
H  E .  v.  18.  2,  but  the  evil  existed  long  before,  Tit.  i.  n.  The 
charge  might  mean  merely  that  the  false  teacher,  not  being  on  the 
church  roll,  accepted  direct  gifts  from  his  adherents.  This  would 
be  thought  wrong  in  any  case,  but  shocking  if  he  demanded  or 
received  money  as  a  prophet.  That  Antinomian  false  teachers 
should  not  only  demand  remuneration  but  be  extortionate  in  their 
demands,  is  probable  enough.  Comp.  Didache  xi.  5,  9,  1 2,  xii.  5 ; 
Hermas,  Mandat .  xi. 

TrXaorois  Xoyots.  Herod,  i.  68,  TrXarrav  Aoyous:  Soph.  Au  148, 
Aoyovs  if/iOvpovs  7r\a<r(ra)v.  The  “forged  words,”  by  which  these 
men  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  hearers,  must  have  contained 
some  kind  of  reasoning,  but  the  only  sample  is  that  given  in  iii.  4. 
See  note  on  L  16. 

ots  r6  KpCjxa  iKirdXai  .  .  .  war <££cu  “Whose  sentence  from  of 
old  is  not  idle,  and  their  destruction  slumbereth  not”  Kpipa  is  the 
verdict,  sentence,  doom.  It  was  pronounced  of  old  in  the  case  of 
many  similar  sinners;  it  is  no  dead  letter,  and  will  speedily  be 
executed  on  these  men  also.  *E/c7raAai,  though  not  a  classical 
word,  is  not  uncommon  in  later  Greek ;  see  Lobeck’s  Phrynichus 9 
p.  45  sqq. ;  Blass,  p.  65  sq. 

4.  The  First  Instance.  The  Fallen  Angels. 

cl  y dp  .  .  .  TTipoujm^ous.  “  For  if  God  spared  not  angels  when 
they  had  sinned,  but  plunged  them  in  hell,  and  delivered  them  to 
pits  of  darkness  to  be  kept  unto  trial.”  The  apodosis  to  el  may 
be  found  in  oTSe  Kvpios,  ver.  9,  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  make 
the  sentence  strictly  grammatical.  The  absence  of  the  article 
before  ayycXcov  gives  the  sense  of  “even  angels.”  It  may  be 
implied  that  some  of  the  False  Teachers  were  men  of  considerable 
eminence.  or  0-1/005  meant  originally  a  kind  of  large  jar  used 

for  storing  grain;  Etym .  M.  p.  714,  21,  <ripot:  to  emTrfiuov  ayyeiov 
€15  diroOea-iv  7rvp0)v  xal  twv  aAAo)v  oo-7T/oiW.  The  note  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  first  syllable  was  commonly  pronounced  long,  but  that 
Euripides  in  his  Phrixus  made  it  short.  It  is  short  also  in  an 
epigram  of  Eratosthenes,  Anth .  />.,  Appendix,  25.  4.  By  the  time 
of  Varro  the  word  was  commonly  used  in  the  provinces  for  under¬ 
ground  pits  which  served  as  granaries ;  see  references  in  Facciolati, 
s.v.  sirus.  In  Provencal  the  word  became  silo>  and  in  this  shape  it 
passed  into  our  own  language  not  many  years  ago. 

X  ABC  and  the  Latin  Fathers  have  cripoZs  or  aupois :  K  L  P, 
the  great  majority  of  later  MSS.,  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  Ver¬ 
sions  crcipaig.  Jude  has  Seo-pots  aiSiois.  He  may  have  found 
vetpah  in  his  copy  of  2  Peter  and  paraphrased  it,  or  o-eipoi5  and 
misunderstood  it.  The  textual  critics  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  Westcott,  and  Hort)  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  o-cipois : 
and  if  they  are  right  we  have  here  a  strong  argument  for  the  priority 
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of  2  Peter.  If  aeipals  is  correct,  probability  still  inclines  on  the 
same  side ;  for  creipa  is  a  rare  word,  not  found  in  the  Greek  Bible 
except  in  Prov.  v.  22  ;  Judg.  xvi.  13;  and  “chains  of  darkness” 
is  a  harsh  expression  which  a  paraphrast  would  be  tempted  to  soften 
and  improve. 

There  is,  however,  another  possibility,  if  we  go  back  to  the 
Apocrypha,  which  both  writers  have  in  view.  Enoch  x.  4  (ed. 
Charles),  “  Bind  Azazel  hand  and  foot,  and  place  him  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  make  an  opening  in  the  desert,  which  is  in  Dudael,  and  place 
him  therein  ” ;  x.  12,  13  (here  we  must  give  the  Greek  text),  /cal  orav 
AcaTa<x<£ayaxriv  oi  viol  airrcov,  /cal  iSwort  ttjv  airuiXeiav  rwv  ayaTrrjTwv 
aurtov,  Srjaov  avrovs  iirl  efihop.rjKovTa  yeveas  els  ras  vanas  rrjs  yijs, 
peXpi  rjfJLCpas  Kptorews  aviw,  /xe^pt  rjpepas  TeXeiJxrem  reXeapLov,  ecus 
< TwreXecrOrj  Kpipxi  tov  aaovos  rw v  aluvtov.  We  may  think  that  this 
latter  passage  was  actually  in  St.  Peters  mind,  for  here  we  find  in 
close  proximity  a7ra>Xcia,  the  distinction  between  KpCcns  and  /cptp,a, 
and  the  original  of  his  phrase  eh  Kpiaiv  rrjpeio'Oai .  Here  also  we 
have  the  “  pits  ”  and  “  binding.”  But  we  find  also  Enoch  liv.  4,  5, 
“  And  I  asked  the  angel  of  peace  who  was  with  me,  saying,  These 
chain  instruments,  for  whom  are  they  prepared?  And  he  said 
unto  me,  These  are  prepared  for  the  hosts  of  Azazel.”  Baruch  (ed. 
Charles)  lvi.  12,  13,  “And  some  of  them  descended,  and  mingled 
with  women.  And  then  those  who  did  so  were  tormented  in  chains.” 
It  is  therefore  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Jude  derived 
his  Sccr/xol  atSioi  from  an  independent  recollection  of  the  Apocrypha. 

TapTapocu,  “  to  cast  into  hell  ”  is  correctly  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  classical  /caraTrovToo).  It  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Greek 
Bible,  but  occurs  ir;  a  scholiast  upon  Homer. 

It  is  most  probable  that  St.  Peter  is  here  following  the  Book  of 
Enoch ;  but  he  does  so  allusively  and  with  discretion,  in  the  manner 
of  the  First  Epistle  (see  notes  there  on  iii.  19,  iv.  6).  St.  Jude 
expands  and  adds  to  the  allusions,  not  always  correctly  (see  notes 
on  the  parallel  passages).  St.  Peter’s  comparative  reserve  in  the 
use  of  Apocrypha  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  If  we  allow 
that  the  same  feature  is  found  in  the  First  Epistle,  it  becomes  an 
argument  for  the  priority  and  authenticity  of  the  Second.  But 
many  commentators  regard  the  discretion  (Apokryphenscheu)  of  our 
author  as  a  sign  that  he  wrote  at  a  later  period  when  the  Apocrypha 
were  viewed  with  growing  disfavour.  See  Introduction,  p.  222. 

St.  Peter  does  not  specify  the  sin  of  the  angels.  There  were 
two  traditions  on  the  subject  among  the  Jews,  one  built  on  Gen.  vi., 
the  other  on  Gen.  iii.  and  Deut.  xxxii.  8  (see  note  on  Jude  6). 
St.  Peter  is  most  probably  following  the  former.  According  to 
Enoch  vi.,  the  first  sin  of  “the  sons  of  God,”  “the  watchers,”  was 
lust ;  the  second,  that  they  taught  their  wives  and  children  the  use 
of  magic,  of  weapons  of  war,  and  of  articles  of  luxury.  Their 
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punishment  we  have  seen  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  This 
part  of  Enoch  Mr.  Charles  considers  to  have  been  written  before 
b.c.  170.  See  Salmond’s  note  in  Schaffs  Commentary . 

5.  The  Second  Instance.  The  Deluge. 

Kal  dpxatou  .  .  .  <hra£ag.  “  And  spared  not  the  ancient  world, 
but  kept  safe  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  with  seven  others, 
when  he  had  brought  the  deluge  on  the  world  of  ungodly  men.” 

It  is  better,  but  not  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  d  with  e^etVaro, 
KOLTtKpivtv,  ippvcraTO.  *0 ySoov  avrov  would  be  more  classic,  but  the 
clvtos  is  sometimes  omitted ;  Alford  quotes  Plato,  Laws ,  iii.  695  C, 
\afiu)V  rrjv  apX*)V  e/?$o/zo?.  Cf.  oktoj  xj/v^aiy  i  Pet.  iii.  20.  This  is 
the  generally  received  explanation ;  but  an  old  scholiast  understood 
the  words  to  mean  “the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness,”  e7rrd 
yap  TTpo  avTOVy  ’Evto?,  Kaivav,  MaAeAe^A,  TapcS,  Ma0owaAa, 

Aa/xc^.  The  origin  of  this  statement  is  unknown,  and  the  series  of 
names  (which  omits  Adam  and  Seth)  is  arbitrary.  But  according 
to  Gen.  iv.  Noah  was  the  eighth  from  Adam.  Jude,  following 
Gen.  v.,  or  more  immediately  the  Book  of  Enoch,  makes  Enoch 
seventh  from  Adam.  But  even  so,  if  Methuselah  and  Lamech,  who 
were  alive  in  the  time  of  Enoch,  and  were  not  apparently  regarded 
as  prophets  (Enochs  chap,  vi.)  are  omitted,  Noah  may  have  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  considered  as  the  eighth  preacher.  Again,  Basil,  Ep .  260.  5, 
counts  seven  generations  from  Cain  to  the  Deluge.  Thus,  again, 
Noah  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  eighth  preacher  who  preached 
to  the  eighth  generation.  The  absence  of  the  article  before  KYjpvKa 
may  be  significant ;  "  a  preacher,”  “  because  he  was  a  preacher.” 

AiKaioavvy,  StKatos  are  used,  as  in  1  Peter,  in  the  Old  Testament 
sense.  In  the  cbratfijo-ao-i  of  1  Pet.  iii.  20  it  is  implied  that  Noah 
preached  to  the  men  of  his  time.  This  is  not  stated  in  Enochy  but 
may  have  been  found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Noah  (see  Charles,  p.  25). 
The  belief  was  current  in  Jewish  tradition ;  see  Josephus,  Ant  i.  3. 1 ; 
Bereschith  Rabbay  xxx.  6,  “  Krjpvg  generationis  diluuii,  id  est  Noachus  ” 
(quoted  by  Alford  from  Wetstein) ;  so  also  Or.  Sib .  i.  128  sq.,  Nwe, 
Sepias  Oapcrvvov  iovy  Aaotcrt  tc  7ra criv  Kypv£ov  peTavotav.  The  insertion 
of  this  instance  of  mercy  among  the  instances  of  wrath  is  quite  natural. 
St.  Peter  wishes  to  mingle  comfort  with  denunciation.  He  never 
forgets  his  pastoral  office,  and  the  mention  of  Noah  here  is  in  the 
same  vein  as  the  words  which  we  shall  find  in  iii.  9,  17.  Further, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  St.  Peter  is  probably  thinking  of  Wisd.  x., 
where  judgment  and  mercy  are  balanced  against  one  another  in  the 
same  manner. 

8.  Third  Instance.  The  Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Here  again  St.  Peter  in  his  rapid  narrative  does  not  specify  the 
sin  of  the  cities,  and  mentions  only  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  St. 
J  ude*s  expands  and  elaborates. 

T€<f>pcSaras.  “  Having  reduced  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
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to  ashes,  sentenced  them  to  utter  destruction.”  T t(j>povv  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible,  but  it  was  known  to  the  lexico¬ 
graphers  (Suidas,  Tccfrpdxras ■  ifjL7rprjaa<;}  <nro8wcras :  Bekker,  Anecdota , 
65.  5,  T€<f)pu)0ev  7 rvp-  avrl  rov  KarapapavOev).  K arcKpivev  KaTa<rTpo<f>rjy 

“condemned  to  destruction”;  cf.  Matt.  xx.  18,  KaTaKptvova-iv  avrov 
Sava™  (the  construction  is  not  classical).  The  aorist  participle, 
marks  the  burning  as  antecedent  to  the  sentence  of  overthrow. 
Hence  Spitta  takes  Karao-rpo^T]  to  denote  the  sinking  of  the  earth 
by  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed.  But  it  appears  to  be  highly 
doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  any  tradition  that  the  cities  were 
submerged  by  the  Lake.  Josephus  (de  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  4)  speaks 
of  the  traces  of  the  Five  Cities  as  still  visible  on  land.  All 
references  in  the  Old  Testament  imply  the  same  belief  (Deut. 
xxix.  22  ;  Isa.  xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  xlix.  18, 1.  40 ;  Ps.  cvii.  34 ;  Amos  iv.  11 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  9 ;  Wisd.  ix.  7  ;  2  Esdr.  ii.  9).  See  article  on  Sodom  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  more  need  be  understood 
from  St.  Peter’s  expression  than  that  God  destroyed  the  cities  by 
fire,  and  sentenced  them  never  to  be  rebuilt.  By  this  contrast 
between  the  destruction  of  the  Noachic  world  by  water  and  that  of 
the  cities  by  fire,  he  is  leading  up  to  chap.  iii.  7. 

uiroSciypa  is  a  late  word  for  the  classic  irapdhuypa.  SeeLobeck, 
Phrynichus ,  p.  12.  Probably  it  means  “a  pattern,”  as  in  Jas.  v.  10; 
Heb.  iv.  11,  not  “a  warning”  or  “example,”  though  it  may  bear 
this  sense. 

pcMonw  dacPcty  is  equivalent  to  ao-cprjcrovTUiv  (cf.  L  1 2);  for 
the  omission  of  the  article  see  note  on  amo-rovo-i ,  1  Pet  ii.  7. 

7.  SiKaiov  as  in  vers.  5,  8.  The  mention  of  “just  Lot ’’here 
is  suggested  by  Wisd.  X.  6,  avrrj  SUaiov  i^aTroWvplvwv  acrefiwv 
IppxxraTO  <f>vy6vr a  7 rvp  KarafSdcnov  IIcvTaTroAccos.  See  note  on  Noah, 
ver.  5.  KaTaTrovovpwov  (Acts  vii.  24),  “  worn  down,”  “  oppressed.” 
*A Oecrpoi  (cf.  aOepiTos,  i  Pet.  iv.  3),  of  rebels  against  the  law  not  of 
Moses,  but  of  nature  and  conscience.  ’Avaon-po^  is  a  favourite 
word  in  1  Peter ;  and  in  this  phrase  we  see  again  the  correctness 
and  ease  with  which  the  article  is  at  times  employed  in  this  Epistle 
as  in  1  Peter. 

8.  pXc'jijiaTi  y dp  •  .  •  !pao-<£m£€i\  “  God  delivered  righteous  Lot, 
and  why  ?  Because  (yap)  by  sight  and  hearing  that  righteous  man, 
as  he  dwelt  among  them,  day  by  day  put  his  righteous  soul  to  the 
touch  by  lawless  deeds.”  The  sight  of  the  evil  round  about  him 
was  to  Lot  a  trial  or  test ;  he  emerged  victorious  from  the  ordeal,  and 
therefore  God  delivered  him.  For  ol 8c  Kvpios  evcrcfois  Ik  irtipao-pov 
pveaOat.  These  words  give  the  application.  The  godly  to  whom 
St.  Peter  is  writing  were  tempted  as  Lot  had  been,  napaoyto?  is 
here  another  name  for  Pao-avia-pos.  See  note  on  1  Pet.  i.  7. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
paxra vC£<d  bears  its  derivative  sense,  “to  put  to  the  question,” 
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“rack,”  “ torment.”  Hence  the  commentators  and  R.V.  translate 
“he  tortured  his  righteous  soul.”  But  it  may  be  argued  (1)  that 
/?ao-<m£a>  in  this  sense  is  far  too  strong  a  word  to  express  mental 
distress  caused  by  the  sight  of  evil ;  (2)  that,  though  we  could 
perhaps  understand  “his  soul  was  racked,”  “he  racked  his  soul”  is 
a  strange  expression ;  (3)  that  as  1  Peter,  7 rapacr/Aos  means  not 
inward  anguish,  but  outward  suffering.  The  Lord  delivered  Lot  not 
from  the  fascination  of  evil  or  from  the  anguish  of  pity  for  sinners, 
but  from  the  constant  annoyance  of  insult  and  ill-usage.  By  this 
he  had  been  sufficiently  tested,  and  the  time  had  come  for  his  rescue. 

The  Vulgate  has  “  aspectu  enim  et  auditu  iustus  erat :  habitans 
apud  eos,  qui  de  die  in  diem  animam  iustam  iniquis  operibus 
cruciabant.”  This  appears  to  imply  the  text  SUaios  yv  KarotKosv  Iv 
aurots  ot  .  .  .  iftacrdvifcov :  but  Tischendorf  gives  no  trace  of  any 
such  reading,  except  that  B  omits  6  before  Slkcllos.  See  Wordsworth 
and  White  on  Mark  ix.  5;  Luke  ix.  44,  xxii.  55;  John  v.  45, 
vi.  12,  vii.  25,  ix.  38,  x.  16.  These  are  cases  in  which  Jerome's 
version  represents  an  unknown  text. 

The  use  of  fiXe/x/m  here  has  been  objected  to  as  a  solecism 
(Chase,  Peter ,  Second  Epistle ,  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
iii.  807  ;  Field,  Notes  on  Translation  of  the  New  Testament ,  p.  241). 
In  the  classics  means  not  “seeing,”  but  “the  expression  of 

the  eye.”  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Hermas,  Sim.  vi.  2.  5, 
to  /3\efJLjJLa  eT^e  Trzp'nriKpov  :  Test.  Rubi.ri,  5,  Sea  rov  c/x/xaros  tov 
lov  iv(nr€Lpov(TL.  The  verb  fiXi-rav  in  classical  Greek  is  used  for 
opav  only  by  poets ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  “  to  see  ”  is  far  more 
frequently  expressed  by  fiXeireiv  than  by  opav.  See  Blass,  Grammar 
of  New  Testament  Greek,  pp.  3,  56.  Field  thought  that  St.  Peter 
should  have  written  o/oacra.  But  in  the  New  Testament  opaais 
means  either  “a  vision”  or  “outward  appearance”  (Apoc.  iv.  3). 
*0 ij/is  again  means  “appearance”  (John  vii.  24;  Apoc.  i.  16),  or 
“face”  (Johnxi.  44).  It  is  rash  to  assert  that  St.  Peter's  expression 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  vulgar  use  of  his  time. 

9.  ot&€  Kupios.  The  words  sum  up  the  lesson  of  the  two  double¬ 
sided  instances,  the  Flood  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  God  can  de¬ 
liver  His  servants  out  of  vexation  (temptation),  and  will  deliver  you. 

rjfxipa  Kpfcrcws  recurs  in  iii.  7  in  connexion  with  rypeiv,  and 
forms  one  of  the  many  little  links  of  connexion  between  the  two 
chapters.  Jude  does  not  use  the  phrase.  For  the  “  day  of  judg¬ 
ment”  see  Matt.  x.  15,  xi.  22,  24;  1  John  iv.  17;  Test.  Leui,  3; 
and  Mr.  Charles’  note  on  Enoch  xlv.  2.  The  phrase  is  used  in 
different  senses  in  Enoch ;  here  it  means  the  final  judgment  at  the 
Parousia.  Even  in  the  interval  the  wicked  dead  are  in  a  state  of 
suffering  (koX atpp.evoi),  as  the  fallen  angels  are  in  Tartarus  till  the 
Kpt<rLs.  Compare  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives. 

10.  |Ad\urra  $1  .  .  .  iropcuop^ous.  “  But  especially  them  that 
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walk  after  the  flesh  in  lust  of  pollution.”  With  the  word  fiaXtora 
St  Peter  turns  directly  to  those  libertine  heretics  who  are  the 
immediate  object  of  his  denunciation.  'Ottlcm  o-apKos  iropevcc&u  is 
a  Hebraism.  ’E^t Ovpiia  puaa-fxov  may  be  another  (lust  of  pollution, 
meaning  “  polluting  lust,”  as  alpiat  is  d7r<oAeias  means  “  destructive 
heresies”),  or  paao-piov  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  objective 
genitive — “  lust  for  pollution.” 

Rat  KupioTTjTos  KaTa<J>povoui'Tas.  “And  despise  lordship.” 
KvpioTrjs  is  used  by  St.  Paul  as  the  name  of  a  particular  class  in 
the  angelic  hierarchy,  Eph.  i.  21  ;  Col.  i.  16;  by  Hermas,  Sim .  v. 
6.  1,  of  the  lordship  of  the  Son  of  God;  so  also  in  the  Apostolical 
Church  Order ,  12  (whence  it  is  copied  in  Didache  iv.),  oQcv  yap  rj 
KvptoTr)?  AaActrai  ckci  Kvpios  ccnv.  The  first  sense  cannot  be 
adopted  here,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the  False 
Teachers  treated  any  particular  class  of  Angels  with  contempt. 
We  must  therefore  fall  back  upon  the  second.  The  False  Teachers 
despised  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  Lord.  How  they  did  so  we 
must  gather  from  the  following  words.  The  Angels,  standing  before 
the  Lord  (napa  Kvpta>),  never  forget  the  awful  restraint  of  that  dread 
presence.  Yet  these  men,  though  they  too  speak  irapa  Kvptu,  in  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  God,  give  loose  rein  to  their  railing  tongues. 

To\p.TjTtt(  .  .  .  p\acr<|>T]|jiouKT€g.  “  Self-willed  reckless  ones,  they 
fear  not  to  rail  at  dignities.”  ToXpirjTat  is  a  substantive,  avOaSiis  an 
adjective.  The  plural  Sofai  occurs  Hos.  ix.  1 1 ;  Wisd.  xviii.  24 ; 
2  Macc.  iv.  15  ;  1  Pet.  i.  11  in  the  abstract  sense.  In  Ex.  xv.  n, 
rls  o/xoio?  cot  iv  ©€ots,  K  vpie,  rls  opioids  cot,  8e8o£a(rp,cvos  iv  ay  to  is, 
Oavpiao-rbs  iv  86$ ais,  it  may  have  been  taken  to  mean,  “  the  glorious 
ones.”  Here,  as  in  Jude  8,  it  is  certainly  concrete,  and  must  mean 
personages  invested  with  the  So£a  of  high  estate,  whether  human  or 
superhuman.  With  reference  to  the  False  Teachers  it  seems  to 
denote  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Jude  so  understood  it ;  hence  he  is 
led  to  speak  of  Korah  (ver.  1 1)  who  blasphemed  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Every  possible  diversity  is  found  in  the  explanation  given  of 
KvpioTrjs  and  8o$ai.  The  first  is  taken  to  mean  God  or  Christ  by 
Ritschl,  von  Soden,  Wiesinger,  Weiss,  Kuhl ;  th^  second,  to  denote 
good  angels  by  Ritschl  and  von  Soden,  good  and  bad  angels  by 
Kuhl,  Spitta,  Hofmann.  Bruckner  explains  both  words  of  good 
angels ;  Schott  both  of  bad  angels.  Hofmann  makes  icvpiorrs 
signify  lordship  or  authority  in  general. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  False  Teachers  can  have  blas¬ 
phemed  angels  of  any  kind.  There  were  those  at  Colossae  who 
exaggerated  the  respect  due  to  these  heavenly  beings,  but  we  read 
of  none  who  spoke  evil  of  them.  Kiihl  thinks  that  the  False 
Teachers  blasphemed  angels,  because  when  they  were  told  that 
they  were  servants  of  the  Devil  they  laughed  and  denied  his  power ; 
Ritschl,  that  they  blasphemed  them  indirectly  because  they  looked 
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on  immorality  as  a  right  of  those  who  are  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  thought  that  the  angels  claimed  and  exercised  the  same  right. 
The  latter  explanation  is  the  more  tenable  of  the  two.  A  “  self- 
willed  reckless  ”  reader  of  Gen.  vi.  (alluded  to  in  ver.  4)  might  con¬ 
ceivably  argue  that  either  all  angels  are  evil,  or  that  lust  is  angelic. 
The  same  inference  might  be  drawn  by  impure  minds  from  the 
practice  of  women  wearing  their  veils  Sia  tovs  dyycXovs  (1  Cor. 
xi.  10),  for  fear  of  tempting  the  angels  (cf.  Tert.  de  Virg.  Vel.  7  ;  de 
Orat  22).  But  the  explanation  is  far-fetched  ;  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  reasoning  was  employed.  Von  Soden  thinks  that  the 
words  refer  to  the  insults  offered  to  the  angels  by  the  Sodomites ; 
but  St.  Peter  says  nothing  about  the  angels  in  his  allusion  to  the 
fall  of  Sodom.  If  we  take  the  explanation  given  above,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  The  rulers  of  the  Church  would  naturally  rebuke  the  False 
Teachers,  and  these  would  naturally  reply  in  unmeasured  language. 

11.  o-irou  dyyeXot .  .  .  p\dor<|>Y]fAoi'  Kptaiv.  “Whereas  angels,  though 
greater  (than  the  Sofat)  in  might  and  power,  bring  not  against  them 
in  presence  of  the  Lord  a  railing  judgment.”  The  argument  is  d 
fortiori .  Angels,  also,  complain  of  Sofat  (in  this  case  the  Sofa  1  are 
other  and  evil  angels) ;  but  though  they  are  greater  than  those  of 
whom  they  complain,  they  dare  not,  in  God’s  presence,  use  terms 
of  condemnation  or  insult.  They  are  like  Christ,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  1  Pet.  ii.  23,  TrapcSiSov  t<3  Kpivovn  8tKcua>$.  Whereas  these  men, 
though  they  are  inferior  to  their  rulers,  abstain  from  no  affront.  St 
Peter  is  probably  referring  to  Enoch  ix.  Men  complained  of  the 
evil  wrought  by  the  fallen  angels  and  their  children.  The  four 
great  Archangels — Michael,  Uriel,  Raphael,  and  Gabriel — lay  their 
complaint  before  the  Lord  the  King,  saying,  “Thou  knowest  all 
things  before  they  come  to  pass,  and  Thou  knowest  this  thing  and 
everything  affecting  them,  and  yet  Thou  didst  not  speak  to  us. 
What  are  we  to  do  in  regard  to  this  ?  ”  The  sentence  of  God  is, 
“  Bind  Azazel  hand  and  foot  ”  (quoted  above  on  ver.  4).  Here  we 
have  the  Archangels  who  are  “  greater  in  might  and  power,”  a  Sofa, 
Azazel,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  a  railing  judgment  “in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.” 

At  this  point  Jude  has  wrongly  inserted  the  dispute  between 
Michael  and  Satan,  which  did  not  occur  irapa  Kvptw.  (See  note  on 
the  passage.)  Hence  he  omits  the  words  tt apa  Kvptw,  and  hence 
again  they  are  omitted  here  by  A,  many  cursives,  and  versions. 
The  reading  irapa  Kvptov  has  very  slight  support,  and,  though  it 
finds  favour  with  Spitta,  makes  no  tolerable  sense. 

12.  outoi  8 £  .  .  .  <|>0aprjcrorrai.  “But  these  (the  False  Teachers 
and  their  victims),  as  animals  without  reason  born  of  mere  nature 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  railing  in  matters  whereof  they  are 
ignorant,  shall  in  their  destruction  surely  be  destroyed.”  <PvoriKa  is 
practically  equivalent  to  aXoya :  they  have  physical,  but  not  intel- 
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lectual  life;  they  are  no  better  than  the  brutes  that  perish.  *Ev 
ots  =  cV  tovtois  d.  Kat  here  adds  an  emphatic  asseveration,  a  not 
uncommon  use  of  the  word;  there  is  a  weak  variant,  Kara<f>6aprj- 
crovrai  for  Kat  <fi$ap'qcrovTcu .  It  is  barely  possible  to  take  the  second 
<l>dopd  of  moral  corruption,  but  the  comparison  to  the  <f>6opa  of 
beasts,  and  the  combination  with  cfrOaptfcrovTcu  make  it  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  destruction  is  meant.  Jude  has  rewritten  this  nigged 
sentence,  and  made  it  much  more  correct  and  much  less  forcible. 
We  may  observe,  as  indicating  the  priority  of  St.  Peter — (1)  that 
<f>6opa  is  one  of  his  favourite  words  (it  occurs  also  in  i.  44,  ii.  19,  and, 
of  the  eight  places  where  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  four  are  in 
2  Peter) ;  (2)  that  the  repetition  of  the  word  is  one  of  his  mannerisms  ; 
(3)  that  the  Hebraism  iv  $6op$  <t>$ap^aovraL  again  is  characteristic ; 
cf.  iv  ipL7rcuypLovrj  €/jt7ratKrat,  iii.  3.  All  these  points  disappear  in  Jude. 

13.  Kojnou/Acyot  purOov  dSiKtas.  “  And  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
unrighteousness.”  On  the  text  see  Introduction,  p.  212.  If  we 
accept  this  reading,  dSiKias  means  that  destruction  which  is  the 

final  reward  of  injustice ;  cf.  Rom.  vi.  23.  But  immediately  below 
(ver.  15)  the  phrase  is  used  of  the  temporal  profit  of  injustice,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  bear  two  different  senses  almost  in  the 
same  breath.  What  we  should  have  expected  here  is  “they  shall 
be  destroyed  because  they  run,  or  ran,  after  unrighteous  gain.”  As 
regards  the  participle,  the  better  attested  reading  dSiKov^evoi  makes 
no  tolerable  sense.  If  we  translate  with  the  R.V.,  “suffering  wrong, 
as  the  hire  of  wrong-doing,”  the  difficulty  about  puvdos  d8i/aas 
remains ;  and,  further,  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  St.  Peter  would 
have  spoken,  even  rhetorically,  of  sinners  as  “wronged”  by  God. 
If  we  translate  with  Tischendorf,  “being  deceived  as  to  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,”  we  get  the  right  sense  for  putrObs  d8u«as,  but 
go  to  wreck  over  oZikov^vol.  It  is  probable  that  neither  reading 
is  correct,  and  that  in  the  MS.  from  which  all  our  texts  are  derived 
the  letters  before  -ov/ao/oi  were  illegible.  All  the  following  participles 
are  in  the  present,  and  we  may  suspect  that  a  present  participle  was 
used  here  also.  The  Syriac  has  a  word  which  Tischendorf  renders 
by  ententes .  If  this  represents  divovfxevoi,  it  is  t  possible  reading, 
and  gives  a  barely  tolerable  sense,  “  they  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
gain  of  unrighteousness.”  But  perhaps  we  ought  to  omit  the  parti¬ 
ciple  altogether,  and  read  <j>$aprj<rovTaL,  pucrOov  aSua'as  YjSovrjv  rjyov - 
fi€vor  ttjv  iv  ^/xepa  Tpv<fnqvy  cnrikoi  Kal  /auj/aoi,  cvrpv^aivrc?,  “they 
shall  be  destroyed  because  they  think  pleasure  the  reward  of 
unrighteousness ;  because,  spots  and  blemishes  that  they  are,  they 
pursue  their  daylight  revelry,”  etc. 

iQyoiJ/jicyoi  t$\v  iv  Tpu^i'.  There  are  many  difficulties 
here.  *H hovrj  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  New  Testament  means 
always  sensual  gratification,  never  high  or  true  or  spiritual  enjoyment. 
Tpv<£iJ,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  used  in  a  good  sense  of  spiritual 
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joy  or  delight;  so  in  6  rra paScuros  Tpv(f>r}$y  Gen.  ii.  5,  iii.  23,  24; 

Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  9,  16,  18;  cf.  also  Ps.  xxxv.  (xxxvi.)  8;  Prov. 
iv.  9.  The  word  is  used  of  sensual  indulgence  or  luxury  in  Luke 
vii.  25.  The  verb  ivrpv^av  generally  denotes  wantonness.  ’Ey 
rjpLtpa  cannot  mean  “daily”  (as  Oecumenius),  but  may  mean  “by 
day,”  or  “in  daylight”  (so  3  Macc.  v.  11,  iv  vvktI  kclI  rjpUpa), 
though  this  use  is  rare  and  incorrect.  Generally  iv  rjpipa  means 
on,  or  in,  a  particular  day.  Revelling  and  drunkenness  in  the 
daytime  were  naturally  thought  worse  than  similar  excess  by  night ; 
see  Facciolati,  s.v.  tempestiuus,  and  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  7 :  Assumptio 
Mosis  vii.,  “  omni  hora  diei  amantes  conuiuia.”  On  the  other  hand, 
tempestiua  conuiuia  was  used  also  of  banquets  which  began  and 
ended  in  good  time,  that  is  to  say  in  daylight,  not  in  the  night. 
Thus  the  same  phrase  was  used  of  a  drunken  orgy,  or  of  a  sober 
feast,  such  as  Cicero  delighted  in.  See  again  Facciolati. 

We  cannot  translate  “  counting  their  daylight  revelry  pleasure  ” ; 
for  it  was  pleasure,  and  they  were  right  in  so  counting  it.  Nor 
again,  “  counting  daylight  revelry  true  pleasure  ” ;  for  ffiovrj  never 
has  this  sense.  There  seems  nothing  left  then  but  to  understand 
St.  Peter  to  mean  “  counting  our  sober  daylight  joy  (the  Agape) 
mere  vulgar  pleasure.”  The  Agape  was  dismissed  before  dark ; 
Canones  Hippolyti ,  167  (ed.  Achelis,  p.  106),  “missos  autem 
faciat  eos,  antequam  tenebrae  oboriantur.”  This  explanation  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  remark  that  St  Peter  is  here  possibly 
thinking  of  the  Song  of  Songs  vii.  6,  rt  fjSvvOrjs,  dya^,  iv  rats 
rpvcf) ats  (rovj  words  which,  though  not  directly  applicable,  may  have 
suggested  the  language  which  he  here  employs  of  those  who  turned 
the  rpv^Y!  of  the  Agape  into  ^SoviJ.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks 
of  rj  iv  Xoyw  rpv<l> i)  of  the  Agape,  Paed .  ii.  12,  and  distinguishes 
it  very  carefully  from  the  fjSovrj  of  mere  eating  and  drinking. 

On  this  view  the  only  difficulty  is  that  rpv<t>r)  bears  a  good 
sense,  while  ivrpv cjkwvres,  which  immediately  follows,  must  be 
taken  in  a  bad  sense.  This,  however,  is  only  an  apparent  objec¬ 
tion.  There  is  very  much  the  same  relation  in  English  between 
“joy”  and  “enjoy.” 

crzriXoi  Kttl  jx&jxoi.  Cf.  djaco/jtos  kcli  acnriXos,  l  Pet.  i.  1 9.  2?rtXos 
(for  the  accent  see  Liddell  and  Scott;  Blass,  p.  15),  a  disfiguring 
spot,  is  found  also  in  Eph.  v.  27,  /aw/aos,  a  blemish;  this  meaning 
is  given  to  the  word  by  the  LXX.  (Lev.  xxi.  17  sqq.).  See  Dr.  Hort’s 
note  on  1  Pet.  i.  19.  These  men  were  spots  and  blemishes  on 
the  Agape,  which  they  profaned  by  their  licentious  conduct.  On 
the  reading  ayaircus  see  Introduction,  p.  212;  it  must  certainly  be 
retained  here  in  spite  of  the  MSS.  *Aya7n;  is  not  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  this  sense  of  the  Love  Feast  or  Eucharist,  except 
here  and  in  Jude  12.  On  the  history  of  the  word  see  Lightfoot’s 
note  on  Ignatius,  Smyrn .  viii. 
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owcutoxofy^oi  ty-ty  “while  they  feast  with  you.”  Evo^a  is 
applied  to  the  Agape  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Paed,  ii.  1.  6. 
It  would  appear  that  the  False  Teachers  and  their  followers  had 
not  separated  from  the  Church.  The  abuses  here  referred  to  are 
the  same  as  those  which  existed  in  the  Church  of  Corinth. 

14.  fxoixaXiSos.  Here,  again,  the  MSS.  are  certainly  wrong; 
see  Introduction,  p.  212;  the  sense  absolutely  requires  poixcias. 
The  phrase  may  have  been  suggested  by  Job  xxiv.  15,  ko!  6<f>0aX - 

/AOS  /AOIXOV  i(f>v \a$€  CKOTOS. 

ScXcdJorrcs  (cf.  Jas.  i.  14 ;  the  word  is  repeated  in  the  Petrine 
way  in  ver.  18  below),  “catching  with  a  bait,”  is  commonly  used 
in  secular  Greek  in  this  metaphorical  sense :  cf.  Plato,  Timaeus , 
69  D,  rjSovrj  kclkov  SeXeap.  Philo  is  fond  of  the  verb ;  see,  for 
instance,  de  congr.  erud,  grat .  i.  14  (i.  530),  tois  ^tXrpois  twv 
OtpaTTouviSwv  SeXcacr^eWes. 

KapStctF  yeyupmcrpevYji'  TrXcoi'cfuis  cxovtcs.  “  Having  a  heart  exer¬ 
cised  in,  familiar  with  covetousness.”  The  construction  is  found 
in  Philostratus,  Heroic .  iii.  30,  p.  688,  daXdmjs  ovnu)  yeyv/Amcr/AeVoi : 
iv.  I,  p.  696,  NcoTopa  noXXwv  7roXc /awv  ycyvpu/acrpevos :  xi.  I,  p.  708, 
cro</>tas  fj$rj  yeyvpLvacrp.4vov .  It  is  semi-poetic,  and  probably  borrowed 
from  the  rhetoricians  of  the  day.  In  Homer  the  genitive  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  used  after  participles  denoting  familiarity  with  anything, 
such  as  ctStos,  SiSacTKopevos. 

Kardpas  t4kvcl,  “  Children  of  curse,”  “  accursed  ”  (not  “  accursed 
children”).  For  this  Hebraism  cf.  rUva  vnaKorjs,  1  Pet.  i.  14: 
T€Kva  opyrjsj  Eph.  ii.  3 :  tckvcl  <£am>s,  Eph.  v.  8.  Y los  is  used  in  the 
same  way  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  6  inos  rrjs  an wXctas:  Matt  xxiii.  15,  viov 
y €€wr}s  :  Luke  X.  6,  tuos  tlprjvrjs :  Eph.  V.  6,  viovs  rJ/s  aneideuis. 

15.  eu0€iaK  68 6v.  Cf.  1  Kings  xiL  23;  2  Esdr.  viii.  21;  Ps. 
xxvi.  (xxvii.)  11,  cvi.  (cvii.)  7;  Acts  xiii.  10,  and  elsewhere.  The 
ways  of  the  wicked  are  ctkoXuul,  Prov.  ii.  15.  Both  080s  (see  ii.  2) 
and  k^aKoXovOdiv  (i.  16,  ii.  2,  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament) 
are  among  the  favourite  words  of  2  Peter.  The  False  Teachers 
followed  the  way  of  Balaam,  because,  like  him,  they  loved  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness — filthy  lucre — the  gifts  of  Balak;  and 
because,  again,  they  taught  uncleanness.  Cfi  Apoc.  ii.  14,  rrjv 
SiSagrjv  BaXad/A,  os  cSiSacncc  tc3  BaXax  fiaXtLV  CTKavSaXov  ivwniov  iw 
vtiav  *IcrparjX,  <f>ayelv  elSuiXoOvra  #cat  nopveucraL .  Bckt op  for  B €wp, 
the  name  of  Balaam’s  father,  is  probably  a  mere  blunder,  though 
it  has  the  support  of  all  the  MSS.  except  B  and  partially  tf.  See 
Introduction,  p.  212.  Vitringa,  however,  endeavoured  to  explain 
it  either  as  a  Galilaean  form  of  Beor  (so  also  Zahn,  Einleitung ,  ii. 
p.  no),  or  as  a  paronomasia  from  “to  “flesh.”  Thus,  son  of 
Bosor  he  thought  might  mean  “son  of  flesh”  ( Observ .  Sacrae , 
i.  p.  936  sqq.,  quoted  by  Alford).  Such  plays  upon  the  names 
of  people,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  were  hated  by  them,  are 
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known  to  have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Rabbis.  But  there 
appears  to  be  no  trace  of  this  particular  scorn-name,  Bosor.  Other¬ 
wise  we  might  possibly  have  found  here  another  reference  to  Jewish 
tradition  in  2  Peter. 

16.  IXcySiK.  The  word  occurs  in  Job  xxi.  4,  xxiii.  2  for  the 
classical  i\eyxps.  TStos  is  a  mere  possessive.  In  1  Pet.  iii.  1 , 
2  Pet.  il  22  we  may  render  it  by  “own”;  here  it  is  devoid  of 
emphasis;  see  Blass,  p.  169. 

67ro£uyiop  in  later  vulgar  Greek  means  specially  “  an  ass.”  It  is 
so  used  by  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  in  Matt.  xxi.  5, 
in  papyri,  and  here;  see  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien ,  p.  158,  Eng.  tr. 
p.  160;  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek . 

<t>0€y£dp,c»'oi'.  The  verb  is  especially  used  of  a  portentous 
prophetic  utterance;  so  Philo,  de  conf.  ling.  14  (L  414),  introduces 
a  quotation  from  Zachariah  with  the  words  yjkovo- a  pivToi  Kal  tuv 
Mwvcrcci)?  Iraiptov  twos  airocfrOey^apievov  rocovSe  Aoyov.  Plutarch 
employs  it  of  prophetic  or  ominous  sounds  uttered  by  animals,  de 
Pythiae  oraculis ,  22  ( Moralia ,  405),  aAA*  rj pie  is  epa>8tocs  olofxeOa  Kal 
rpo^tAots  Kal  Kopa^i  yprja-Qai  <f>6cyyopievois  crrjpiawovTa  rov  ©cov.  Cf. 
Herod,  ii.  57,  186k€ov  84  o*$i  opiouas  opvi<ri  <£0€yyecr0ai,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  means  simply  “to  make  a  sound.”  Tou  7 rpo<t>rjrov:  the 
instance  is  peculiarly  apt,  if  the  False  Teachers  claimed  to  be 
prophets. 

mpafpovla  is  a  vox  nihilu  The  derivative  from  7rapa<f)povio)  is 
7rapa<f>p6vr}(ris  (Zech.  xii.  4),  from  7rapd(^piov  is  formed  Trapacbpocrvvr), 
which  is  found  in  a  few  cursives.  A  few  other  cursives  have 
irapavopia,  which  is  probably  the  right  reading ;  the  repetition  of  the 
word  being  in  its  favour.  Here  again  the  great  MSS.  in  a  body  are 
almost  certainly  wrong. 

17.  mjya!  ayu&poi.  A  Teacher  without  knowledge  is  as  a  well 
without  water.  There  is  considerable  gnomic  power  in  our  author ; 
a  quality  which  is  often  dissociated  from  clearness  and  finish  of  style. 

6tt6  XcuXcuros  eXau^/xcrai.  “  Mists  driven  by  a  squall.” 
The  words  are  poetical,  and  perhaps  exhibit  a  trace  of  that 
Homerism  which  is  found  in  the  early  Sibylline  Oracles  and  in 
Philo  (see  Siegfried,  p.  37),  and  became  a  marked  feature  in  the 
style  of  the  second  century;  see  note  on  ver.  14.  The  special 
quality  of  a  mist  is  that  it  baffles  the  sight  The  mist  is  not  borne 
(<f>€popL€vrj,  i.  21)  by  the  gentle  breath  of  the  Spirit,  but  driven  by 
the  fierce  gusts  of  ignorance  and  self-will,  as  by  a  demon  (i\avve<rOai, 
Luke  viii.  29). 

oTs  6  £<S<}>09  tou  otkotous  tct^ptjtcu.  “For  whom  the  gloom  of 
darkness  is  reserved.”  The  phrase  is  extremely  rugged ;  darkness  is 
hardly  an  appropriate  word  to  express  the  punishment  of  wells  or 
mists.  Jude  here  introduces  the  aorepes  TrAav^rat,  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  point  of  style.  Would  the  writer  of  2  Peter  have  rejected 
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this  suitable  image?  The  masculine  01s  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
persons ;  the  relative  comes  here  with  great  force,  cf.  1  Pet.  iv.  5. 

18.  uirepoyKa  yap  jjkxtcuott]to§  ()>0eyy6fji€Kot.  “  For  crying  en¬ 
ormous  words  of  vanity.”  For  <£0eyy o/xcvot  see  note  on  ver.  16 
above,  and  observe  the  characteristic  repetition  of  this  word  and  of 
SeXeageiv.  'Y-n-epoyKos  (in  Deut.  xxx.  n)  is  a  classical  word,  express¬ 
ing  that  which  is  overgrown  or  swollen  beyond  its  natural  size  ;  cf. 
Plutarch,  Luc .  xxi.,  <j>p6vr)jxa  rpayu<bv  kcu  in ripoyKov,  of  a  temper 
which  is  inclined  to  bombast  and  histrionic  ostentation.  In  the 
description  of  the  libertines  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses ,  already 
referred  to  in  the  note  on  ver.  13,  we  read  ct  os  eorum  loquetur 
ingentia ,  which  is  quoted  verbatim  by  Jude  16;  see  note  there. 
2  Peter  uses  quite  naturally  words  which  he  found  in  his  Bible,  and 
the  verbal  repetitions  guarantee  the  originality  of  his  expression. 
Jude  was  clearly  familiar  with  the  Assumption ,  and  has  worked 
quotations  in.  The  yap  here  does  not  give  the  reason  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  but  adds  a  new  touch  to  the  description. 

o\l yws  diro^euyoKTas.  The  reading  is  very  uncertain.  A  B,  the 
bulk  of  the  cursives  and  versions  have  oX lytos  a7ro<f>evyovra$ :  n  C, 
ovt(j) s  a7ro^)€vyovras  :  K  L  P,  ovrcus  airo^vyovTa^  :  Ephraem  (see 
Tisch.),  tovs  Xoyovs  aTTo<f)€vyovTa<s  rovs  tvOeis  Kal  rovs  iv  irXdvrj 
a7ro(TTp(i<f>opL€vov<s  :  apparently  he  found  neither  ovrws  nor  oAiytos,  but 
Adyovs:  here  again  there  seems  to  have  been  an  illegible  word 
in  the  parent  MS.  OAirOS  and  ONTOS  are  all  but  identical  in 
Greek  capitals.  The  present  air ofovyovras  is  clearly  better  attested 
than  the  aorist  ano^vyovra s,  yet  the  aorist  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  d7ro<£vyovT€s,  ver.  20.  We  must  make  our  choice  between 
6X1 ytos  airoifrevyovTas  and  orrcos  aTro^uyovras  (cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp»  997). 

*OA/yo)5,  a  rare  word,  is  found  in  Aquila’s  version  of  Isa.  x.  7. 
Tovs  iv  rrXdvrj  avacrTpecfiopLivovs  (governed  by  a7ro(f>evyovTas)  may 
denote  either  the  False  Teachers  or  the  heathen.  The  latter  is  the 
better  way,  because,  as  Hofmann  says,  it  is  a  little  awkward  to  take 
this  accusative  as  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and 
because  again  the  words  seem  to  be  explained  by  airo^vyovraq  rd 
/xidoytara  tov  Koafiov.  The  former  reading  then  may  be  translated, 
"  those  who  were  just  escaping  from  them  that  walk  in  error,”  from 
Gentile  vices,  but  as  yet  were  not  established  in  Christian  virtue 
(the  ij/vyai  acrnqpiKTOL  of  ver.  14). 

The  second  reading  must  be  turned,  “  those  who  had  actually 
escaped  from  them  that  walk  in  error.”  In  this  case  the  last  phrase 
must  mean  the  Gentiles,  not  the  False  Teachers. 

There  is  great  passion  in  the  words.  Grandiose  sophistry  is  the 
hook,  filthy  lust  is  the  bait,  with  which  these  men  catch  those 
whom  the  Lord  had  delivered  or  was  delivering. 

The  asyndeton  eVifto/iiais  acrcAyctats  is  a  feature  of  2  Peter’s 
style  ;  cf.  i.  9,  17.  With  iv  tt Xdvp  av,  cf.  Cicero’s  in  errore  vcrsaru 
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19.  ’EXcuOepuu'  .  .  .  “Promising  them  freedom  while 

they  themselves  are  slaves  of  corruption  ” ;  a  strong  epigram.  For 
eXevOepta,  cf.  i  Cor.  x.  29;  2  Cor.  iiL  17;  Gal.  ii.  4,  v.  1,  13.  In 
Rom.  viii.  2 1  St.  Paul  contrasts  freedom  with  the  slavery  of  corrup¬ 
tion  as  St.  Peter  does  here;  in  Gal.  v.  13  he  warns  the  Galatians 
that  freedom  is  not  to  be  abused  cU  d(f>opp.yv  ry  crap/ct,  because 
through  love  we  are  still  slaves  to  one  another.  So  in  1  Pet.  ii.  1 6 
freedom  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  €7rtKaXvp/xa  rys  Ka/aas.  St.  James 
regards  freedom  itself  as  a  law  (i.  25,  ii.  12).  ’EXcvflepos  is  found 
Matt.  xvii.  26;  John  viii.  32-36;  but  neither  this  word  nor  its 
cognates  occur  in  Acts,  Hebrews,  ‘  the  Pastorals,  or  Apocalypse 
(though  in  this  book  IXtvOepos  is  used  in  its  literal  sense). 

Freedom  may  mean  two  distinct  things — (1)  freedom  of  the  spirit 
from  the  flesh,  of  the  intelligence  from  the  desires ;  this  is  the  sense 
which  the  word  bears  in  philosophy,  in  Peter,  James,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Rom.  vi.  15-22);  in  this  sense  freedom 
implies  Law  (cf.  Ps.  cxix.  32,  45):  (2)  freedom  from  Law;  Law  is 
an  external  obligation,  and  in  all  its  forms  is  superseded  and 
abolished  for  Christians  by  the  inner  voice  of  the  Spirit.  This  is 
the  general  idea  of  St.  Paul.  On  this  last  view  the  Christian  con¬ 
science  is  absolutely  supreme,  and  its  aberrations  cannot  be  corrected 
by  any  external  standard.  Where  the  Spirit  truly  is,  there  will  be 
no  aberrations,  and  the  two  theories  will  in  practice  coincide.  But 
the  Pauline  theory  leaves  no  weapon  available  against  a  man  who 
claims  to  be  a  prophet ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  that  it  might  be,  and  was,  grossly  abused  from  the 
very  first  History  has  often  repeated  itself  on  this  point.  See  the 
accounts  of  the  Ranters  in  Fox’s  Journal \  or  Tyerman’s  Life  oj 
Wesley ,  i.  519. 

tt)s  <J>0opas.  “  Of  corruption  ” ;  here  of  moral  corruption,  cf.  i.  4, 
ttjs  iv  t<3  KocrpLca  iv  hnOvpiLa  cj>6opas.  The  two  senses  of  corruption 
and  of  destruction  are  not  easy  to  keep  apart ;  in  ii.  1 2  the  word 
bears  probably  the  latter  meaning. 

u>  ydp  tis  rjTTTjTai  toutw  ical  ScBouXoarai.  I  say  slaves  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  “  for  by  what  a  man  is  worsted,  by  the  same  is  he  enslaved.” 
In  classic  Greek  yrravOai  is  followed  by  the  genitive  or  ko,  For 
the  use  of  the  dative,  cf.  Josephus,  Ant .  i.  13.  15,  yrraTo  8e  povw 
rc3  7rpos  ryv  pr/repa  Kal  tovs  a8c\<f>ovs  olkt o>  :  Test.  Ruben,  5,  at 
yvvai *€$  ^rrcWat  r<3  TrveTjpart  tt}s  7ropvetas.  For  the  idea  cf.  Rom. 
vi.  16,  viii.  21  ;  John  viii.  34.  It  is  quite  familiar  also  to  heathen 
writers,  epecially  to  the  Stoics;  cf.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  22,  “ cupiditatum 
*eruos” ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  iii.  pref.  17,  “sibi  seruire  grauissima 
esc  seruitus  ” ;  Persius,  v.  73  sqq. ;  Epictetus  commonly  uses  avSpa- 
7to8ov  of  the  vicious  man,  ii.  20.  3,  22.  31. 

20.  cl  ydp.  Here  again  yap  is  loosely  used  to  introduce  a  new 
feature.  For  p-tW/xa  see  Lev.  vii.  8;  Judg.  ix.  2,  xiii.  16;  Ezek 
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xxxiii.  3 1 ;  1  Macc.  xiii.  50.  It  is  a  classical  poetical  word.  These 
deluded  victims  had  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  (hence 
ovtojs  airo^vyovras  is  probably  the  better  reading  in  ver.  18)  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  see  i.  2,  8.  The  Sc  after  tovtols 
may  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  pcv  which  might  have  been 
inserted  after  airo^vyovrcs :  the  dative  tovtois  belongs  to  ^rrcuvrat. 
*E/x7rAaKa'T€s,  “noosed”  or  “fettered”:  Soph.  O.  T.  1264,  it\ckt<u$ 
ctopat s  cpTrcrrXcypcvrj  •.  Arist.  Thesm.  1032,  iv  Scerpo'Cenv  ip.7re7rXcyp.cvr]. 
In  ra  co'^ara  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  recorded 
in  Matt  xii.  45.  The  whole  passage  is  very  similar  in  sense  to 
Heb.  X.  26,  CKOvo’tios  yap  apLapravovruv  fjpt,u)vy  p.CTa  to  A a/Sciv  tyjv 
CTriyvioviv  ttjs  aArjOeiaSt  ovkctl  TTcpl  apuapTL&v  CL7roXci7rcraL  Over  ta.  See 
note  on  L  9  above. 

21.  Kpelrrov  ybp  rjy.  “For  it  were  better  for  them  never  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness  (which  is  also  the  way  of 
truth,  ii.  2,  and  the  straight  way,  ii.  15),  than  having  known  it  to 
turn  back  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them.” 
Better  have  remained  heathen  than  thus  fall  into  apostasy.  For  the 
omission  of  a v  with  the  imperfect  indicative,  see  Goodwin,  Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses ,  49.  2,  note  2 ;  Blass,  p.  206;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  24,  KaXov 
yjv  a vt(3  :  Rom.  ix.  3,  rjvxoprjv.  For  the  singular  cvroXy,  cf.  Deut 
xxvi.  13 ;  Ps.  xviii.  (xix.)  8,  cxviii.  (cxix.)  96,  98  ;  Prov.  ii.  1,  vi.  23, 
xiii.  13,  xix.  16  ;  Eccles.  viii.  5.  In  the  New  Testament  the  singular 
appears  elsewhere  to  mean  a  particular  precept;  in  Rom.  viL  12,  y 
ivroXrj  ayCa  is  the  tenth  commandment;  possibly  1  Tim.  vi.  14  may 
be  an  exception.  Here  “the  holy  commandment”  is  the  moral 
law  which  is  still  regarded  as  binding  upon  Christians,  and  was  only 
reiterated  and  deepened  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles.  Spitta  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that 
Jude’s  rj  a7ra£  irapa8o6clera  tols  ay  Cols  ttlotls  is  suggested  by  this 
phrase  of  2  Peter :  if  this  is  the  case,  the  change  of  cvtoX^  into  ttlo-tls 
and  the  insertion  of  the  Pauline  ayCocs  are  significant. 

22.  aurots  to  Ttjs  &\t)0ou$  irapoi/uas.  “The  word  of 
the  true  proverb  has  happened  unto  them,”  has  been  verified  in 
them.  Alford  quotes  Lucian,  dial.  mort.  viii.  1,  rovro  ckclvo  to  tt}s 
irapoipCas,  6  vefipos  tov  XcovTa.  The  first  of  the  two  proverbs  may 
be  found  in  Prov.  xxvi.  1 1,  uxnrcp  kv<ov  OTav  circXOrj  hit  tov  cavrov 
cpcTov .  The  second  is  not  biblical,  and  can  hardly  be  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  source.  Aovo-apcvrj  means  “  having  bathed  itself  in 
mud”;  cf.  Aristotle,  Trcpl  ra  £wa  ierrop.  viii.  6  (Bekker,  595#,  31), 
ras  8*  vs  /cat  to  XovccrOai  iv  7rr)X$  (matvei).  The  sense  is.  not  that 
the  creature  has  washed  itself  clean  in  water  (so  apparently  the 
R.V.),  still  less  that  it  has  been  washed  clean  (as  A.V.),  and  then 
returns  to  the  mud ;  but  that  having  once  bathed  in  filth  it  never 
ceases  to  delight  in  it  This  habit  of  swine  was  used  as  a  moral 
emblem  both  in  Greek — Wetstein  quotes  Michael  Apostolius,  1910, 
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ofioiov  t<3  KpaTTjTo s*  5s  iv  fioppopio  IXvcnraTai  :  Epictetus,  iv.  n.  29, 
a7T€\0€y  Kal  xoipto  8  laX  eyov,  tv  iv  fiopfiopu)  p. rj  kvXltjtou — and  in  Latin, 
Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  24,  “in  Verre  quem  in  luto  uolutatum  totius 
corporis  uestigiis  inuenimus.”  Horace  has  both  the  dog  and  the 
sow  in  one  line,  Epp .  i.  2.  26,  “  Yixisset  canis  immundus  uel  arnica 
luto  sus.”  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  p.  228,  that  the 
proverbs  as  given  by  St.  Peter  run  very  easily  into  iambics  ;  in  the 
first  i&papa  is  substituted  for  e/xero?,  and  the  introductory  phrase  (to 
rrj s  aXrjOovs  Trapoifiias)  seems  to  show  that  he  does  not  quote  either 
of  them  as  scripture.  Probably  he  took  them  both  from  some 
collection  of  proverbs.  But,  as  the  first  is  certainly  scriptural,  we 
may  guess  that  this  collection  was  the  work  of  a  Jew,  most  likely  an 
Alexandrine  Jew,  who  to  the  Solomonic  proverbs  added  others 
derived  from  Gentile  sources. 

4£cpd(o  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  vomit  ”  by  the  comic  poets 
(see  Liddell  and  Scott),  and  by  Aquila  in  his  version  of  Lev. 
xviii.  28.  KuAtcr/xa  is  found  in  Symmachus’  version  of  Ezek.  x.  13 ; 
it  ought  to  mean  “something  rolled  round,”  “ a  cylinder,”  but  is 
here  used  for  KvXio-rpa,  “  a  rolling  place,”  or  for  KvXicrpuo 5,  “  rolling  ”  ; 
B  C  and  some  cursives  have  KvXurfiov. 

III.  I.  TavTr\v  “This  is  now,  beloved,  the 

second  letter  that  I  write  unto  you;  in  each  of  which  I  stir  up 
your  pure  mind  by  putting  you  in  remembrance.”  *H Srj  is  to  be 
taken  closely  with  the  numeral,  as  in  Soph.  Phil  312,  Iros  roS*  7 
SiKarov.  For  Sityeipciv  Iv  V7r opLvrjcret  see  i.  13.  For  Siavoia  see 
i  Pet.  i.  13.  E LXiKpwTqs,  aXiKpwiUL  occur  1  Cor.  v.  8;  2  Cor. 
L  12,  iL  17;  Phil.  L  10.  EtAi/cptv^s  Siavoia  is  used  by  Plato,  Phaed. 
66  A,  of  “pure  reason,”  such  as  that  which  the  geometer  employs; 
Phaed,  81  C,  eiXiKpivrjs  xjruxv  is  opposed  to  ipvxr]  /x€/xtao-/x€viy  Kal 
aKaOapTos.  Here  in  2  Peter  a  “  pure  reason  ”  is  one  which  is  not 
stained  or  warped  by  sensuality,  that  is  to  say,  clXcKpiv^  bears  the 
sense  which  it  has  in  Plato  as  an  epithet  of  ^ vx 7,  but  not  that 
which  it  has  as  an  epithet  of  Siavoia.  St.  Peter  has  used  philosophic 
words  caught  up  in  conversation  and  not  quite  accurately  under¬ 
stood. 

Commentators  generally  hold  that  the  former  letter  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  our  1  Peter.  Spitta,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  not,  on 
the  grounds  that  (1)  2  Peter  is  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians, 
1  Peter  to  Gentiles;  (2)  Peter  himself  and  others  of  the  Twelve 
had  preached  to  the  recipients  of  2  Peter,  but  apparently  not  to 
those  of  1  Peter  (cf.  1  Pet.  i.  12 ;  2  Pet.  L  16);  (3)  the  contents  of 
1  Peter  are  not  accurately  here  described. 

The  first  and  second  reasons  have  little  force,  if  we  take 
the  view  that  1  Peter  was  addressed  to  a  mixed  community. 
Nor  is  there  anything,  not  even  in  ii.  18,  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  readers  of  2  Peter  were  all  Jew  Christians.  Nor 
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need  we  force  the  repeated  first  person  plural  of  the  first 
chapter  to  imply  that  the  apostles  had  laboured  personally  in 
these  Churches.  Nothing  more  need  be  meant  than  that  the 
recipients  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
was. 

The  third  objection  is  more  serious.  The  language  used  in 
i.  12-21  may  mean  that  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  writing  to 
these  Churches  had  always  been  the  same,  that  of  meeting  error 
by  insisting  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and  here  he  says 
that  in  the  former  letter  as  in  this  (cv  at?),  he  had  appealed  to  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  apostles.  Now  1  Peter  is  not 
directly  pointed  against  false  teaching,  nor  are  proofs  alleged  in 
the  same  way  as  in  2  Peter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  St.  Peter 
wrote  many  Epistles,  and  quite  possible  that  his  first  letter  to  these 
particular  Churches  may  have  been  lost.  And  in  the  Address 
the  word  8tao-7ropa  is  not  used,  nor  are  the  names  of  the  provinces 
given. 

We  cannot  feel  absolutely  certain  that  1  Peter  is  here  referred 
to,  any  more  than  we  say  with  confidence  what  particular  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  is  meant  in  iii.  15.  Yet  1  Peter  will  satisfy  the  condi¬ 
tions  fairly  well.  The  prophets  and  evangelists  are  appealed  to 
(i.  10-12),  the  Passion  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord  are  laid  down 
as  the  historical  basis  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Parousia,  in  particular, 
is  pointed  to  repeatedly.  The  last  point  is  here  of  great  weight. 
Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  held  that  Spitta’s  doubts  are  groundless, 
though  they  are  enforced  also  by  Zahn. 

2.  fjtnrjo-Oiji'at  .  .  .  tramjpos.  “That  ye  should  remember  the 
words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  through  your  apostles”  (R.V.). 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  MS.  text;  fjp, &v  for  vfi&v 
has  very  slight  attestation.  The  infinitive  fivrjcrOrjvai  must  be  taken 
to  denote  purpose,  but  it  is  ungrammatical  (Alford  refers  to  a 
similar  breach  of  rules  in  Luke  i.  72),  and  is  particularly  awkward 
after  the  words  Stcyctpco  lv  vTrofivrjo-et.  The  author  here  reverts  to 
the  end  of  chap,  i.,  and  repeats  the  appeal  to  his  two  witnesses,  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles.  Both  testified  to  the  8vva/ns  /cat  irapovaia 
of  Christ.  Having  exhausted  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  former 
point  against  those  who  denied  the  power  of  the  Lord  who  bought 
rhem,  St.  Peter  now  turns  to  the  second.  The  two  divisions  of  his 
subject  are  marked  by  two  repeated  phrases,  Stcyctpctv  eV  wro/xi  r;cr€t 
and  tovto  TTpGiTov  ytvwo-Kovrcs.  The  clause  rijs  r(ov  cbroo-roXo)!/  vp,wv 
ivroXrjs  tov  Kvplov  /cat  trw'njpos  has  caused  great  trouble ;  the  com¬ 
plication  of  genitives  is  very  harsh.  The  A.V.  reading  fjpL&v  and 
making  tov  Kvptov  depend  upon  d7roo-rdXcor,  translates  “  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  ” ;  but  this 
construction  is  difficult  in  any  case,  and  becomes  quite  impossible, 
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if  vfiuv  is  read.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rendering  of  the  R.V., 
which  differentiates  the  genitives,  taking  tov  Kvptov  to  mean  “ of 
the  Lord,”  and  rwv  a7ro(rroAa)v  “ through  the  apostles,”  seems  even 
more  objectionable.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  we  might  meet  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  that  the  words  tov  Kvpiov  koll  cruTrjpos  are 
added  as  an  afterthought,  and  translating,  “the  command  of  your 
apostles,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  the  Lord  ” ;  but  it  may  be  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  text  is  unsound.  A  good  reason  may  be  found 
for  the  use  of  the  possessive,  v/awv.  “Your  apostles”  are  the  men 
whom  you  ought  to  trust;  do  not  listen  to  these  false  teachers, 
with  whom  you  have  neither  part  nor  lot.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  forger  of  the  Epistle  here  allows  his  mask  to  slip,  and 
confesses  that  he  himself  was  not  an  apostle;  but  this  is  quite  a 
needless  inference.  The  apostles  are  the  Twelve.  Some  have 
thought  that  Paul,  Silas,  and  Barnabas  are  intended,  but  it  is 
highly  doubtful  whether  the  author  would  have  called  Silas  and 
Barnabas,  or  even  St.  Paul,  apostles.  For  ivroXrj,  see  ii.  21. 
'EvriWopiai  is  frequently  used  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  Matt, 
xvii.  9,  xxviii.  20;  John  xv.  14,  17  ;  cf.  Acts  i.  2,  xiii.  47  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  conception  of  our  Lord  as  Sco-ttot^s,  2  Pet  ii.  1.  For  ayiW 
Trpocf>r}TO)v,  cf.  Luke  i.  70,  and  note  on  i.  21  above. 

3.  touto  'irpwroi'  yiv'c5<TKoi'T€s.  The  phrase  is  used  above,  i.  20. 
The  repetition  is  quite  in  the  Petrine  manner,  but  in  the  present 
place  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  accusative  is  required,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  author  should  not  have  used  this  case.  Probably  ynwKovra? 
ought  to  be  read  in  spite  of  all  the  MSS.  The  words  cAcvo-ovrai, 
k.t.A.,  form  a  prophecy  of  St.  Peter’s  own,  and  what  he  says  is, 
Remember  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  the  command  of  the 
apostles,  “knowing  this  first” — taking  with  you  this  preliminary 
caution  from  me — that  mockers  shall  come  (for  the  future  see 
note  on  ii.  1). 

€tt*  cax^TO)!'  tSjp  YjjAcpwy.  u  In  the  last  days,”  in  the  time  of 
distress  which  precedes  the  end.  Cf.  Heb.  L  1,  iir  la-^arov  t5v 
f)p,epQ>v  tovtcov  :  Jude  18,  h?  ioyaTov  tov  xpovov :  Jas.  v.  3,  iv 
Icr^aTa is  fjpLcpcus.  See  note  on  iff  Icr^drov  twv  xpovwv,  i  Pet.  i.  20. 
*Ev  ipLrtaiypiovrj  iparaiKTat  is  a  strong  Hebraism,  cf.  iv  rfj  <f>6opa  aura )v 
Kal  (frOapycrovTcu,  above,  ii.  12:  iiriOvpiLa  iTrtOvpLrjcra,  Luke  xxii.  1 5  : 
KiOapahuv  KiOapitpvTuv  iv  rat?  KiOapats  avrwv,  ApOC.  xiv.  2.  *E/A7rat£a), 
“  to  mock,”  is  classical ;  ipuraiKTYjs  is  found  in  the  LXX.  (in  Isa.  iii.  4), 
so  also  are  epuraiypLa  and  iparaiypios  (also  in  Heb.  xi.  36).  *E//,7T<uy- 

piovr}  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  is  an  impossible  formation  (if 
ipLTraiypu&v  existed,  ipLTratypiocrvvrj  would  be  the  correct  derivative ;  cf. 
7ro\v7rpaypui)V  'iroXvTrpaypiOO’vvr],  cfrpdSpLwv  <f>pa§pLoo’vvr)i  tS/xcov  iSpLoavvrj). 
It  is  omitted  by  K  L,  by  many  other  of  the  later  MSS.,  and  by  some 
Fathers,  because  it  was  seen  to  be  a  vox  nihili}  or  because  it  is 
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omitted  by  Jude.  The  true  reading  is  probably  c/A7raiy/A<3.  See 
note  On  7rapa<f)povLa,  ii.  16.  For  Kara  ras  iSias  clvtwv  iTriOvptas 
Jude  (vers.  16,  17)  has  Kara  Tas  avruv  or  lavrwv  hnOvpLlas,  avoiding 
the  vulgar  use  of  iSias,  for  which  cf.  ii.  16,  22. 

With  these  words  St.  Peter  begins  his  attack  upon  the  denial  of 
the  Parousia,  the  doctrinal  error  which  underlay  the  moral  ex¬ 
travagances  of  the  false  teachers.  He  has  had  the  subject  in  view 
from  the  outset  of  the  Epistle.  The  hrayyiXpaTa  of  i.  4  are  the 
C7rayye\/ia  of  iii.  13;  other  connecting  links  are  to  be  found  in 
fj  atajvios  /?acrt\cia,  i.  11;  Trapovcria,  i.  16,  and  the  references  to 
Kptcns  and  rjfiipa  KptVews  in  the  second  chapter. 

4.  7tou  iarnv  tj  liTayYeXia  rrjs  Trapouaias  auTou.  “Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  Coming  ?  ”  Ilapowta  means  the  Second  Advent, 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  judge,  as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  3.  Notice 
the  Hebraistic  manner  in  which  denial  is  expressed  by  a  question, 
as  in  Mai.  ii.  17 ;  Ps.  xlii.  3,  lxxix.  10;  Jer.  xvii.  15 ;  Luke  viii.  25. 
“ Where  is  it?  It  has  come  to  naught;  it  is  vain.”  Von  Soden 
and  Kiihl  would  restrict  the  promise  to  that  made  by  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  we  cannot  exclude  a  reference  to  the 
prophecy  of  our  Lord  Himself,  Matt.  xxiv.  34.  It  is  probable, 
as  Spitta  points  out,  that  the  denial  of  the  Parousia  arose  out  of 
these  very  words.  As  the  men  of  “  this  generation  ”  began  to  die 
away,  doubt  would  immediately  arise. 

&<|>*  rjs.  “  Since.”  The  expression  occurs  also  1  Macc.  i.  1 1 ; 
Acts  xxiv.  11 ;  Luke  vii.  45.  From  the  last  passage  we  see  that  it 
has  become  a  pure  adverb.  So,  indeed,  it  is  here,  as  the  singular 
rjpiepas  would  not  suit  the  context.  “  Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep 
all  things  remain  thus,”  as  we  see  them,  and  as  they  have  been 
“from  the  beginning  of  creation.”  Some  understand  “the  fathers” 
of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  find  in 
the  phrase  a  sign  that  the  Epistle  was  not  written  till  more  than 
one  generation  of  believers  had  passed  away.  But  no  forger  would 
have  fallen  into  so  obvious  and  fatal  a  blunder.  The  phrase  is  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  ol  7 rarepts  in  Heb.  i.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  5, 
or  ol  TTCLTepes  fpi&v  in  Acts  iii.  13.  The  Church  is  one,  as  in  1  Peter, 
and  “  the  fathers  ”  belong  to  all  Christians. 

There  must  have  been  a  strong  Hebraistic  colouring  in  the 
minds  of  the  deniers  as  well  as  in  that  of  St.  Peter.  Church  and 
Scripture  are  so  completely  one  that  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
used  to  strengthen  doubts  as  to  the  Christian  shape  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  St.  Peter’s  answer  rests  mainly  on  the 
Old  Testament,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  gospel  and  a  passing 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  St.  Paul. 

Notice,  again,  the  subtle,  almost  modern,  character  of  the 
doubt  At  Thessalonica  men  doubted  only  whether  those  Chris¬ 
tians  who  had  died  before  the  Parousia  would  be  permitted  to  live 
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with  Jesus  in  His  kingdom  (i  Thess.  iii.  13  sqq.  See  also  Intro 
duction,  p.  239).  In  the  Churches  addressed  by  St.  Peter  the 
doubt  rests  upon  reflexion  of  a  scientific  type,  the  long  vista  of  the 
past,  the  apparent  immutability  of  the  world, — thoughts  which  in 
our  time  have  become  still  more  oppressive. 

The  doubt  may  have  been  suggested  simply  by  the  broad 
stretch  of  Old  Testament  history,  but  it  was  very  possibly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  which  had 
been  adopted  from  Aristotle  by  the  Platonists  and  by  the  Jewish 
mystics  of  the  time.  This  tenet  is  defended  by  Philo  against  the 
Stoic  belief  in  the  €K7rvpa>cri? :  see  de  incorr .  mundi ,  18  sqq.  (ii.  505), 
and  de  mundo ,  2  (ii,  604),  where  he  rests  his  position  in  part  on  the 
everlasting  law  of  the  eternal  God  Philo  in  these  passages  makes 
little  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  he  says  that  Moses  taught 
that  the  world  was  yevrjrov  kou  atfrOaprov,  de  mundo ,  8.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  was  found  by  the  Rabbis,  and  possibly 
by  the  LXX.  translators,  in  Gen.  i.  1 ;  see  Gfrorer, Jahrhundert  des 
ITeilSy  ii.  9.  It  is  probable  that  the  false  teachers  were  Jews  by 
birth  and  Christians  by  name,  who  knew  more  or  less  about  these 
scholastic  debates.  The  arguments  which  they  would  employ — 
they  may  be  gathered  from  Philo — would  sound  to  St.  Peter  very 
Lke  “  mockery.” 

5.  Xay0dkei  y&p  auTod$  touto  0A.orras.  “For  this  they  wilfully 
fail  to  see.”  “Wilfully,”  because  they  are  avOoZus,  ii.  10.  The 
antecedent  to  yap  is  to  be  found  in  the  assertion  iravTa  ovrcu 
haplvct — this  is  untrue,  “for  scripture  tells  us  that  once  already  the 
world  has  been  destroyed  by  water.” 

cm  oupayol  .  .  .  auj'eaTwcra.  “That  from  of  old  was  heaven, 
and  an  earth  subsisting  out  of  water  and  by  means  of  water.”  For 
£K7raXat  see  ii.  3.  Jewish  mystics  distinguished  seven  heavens 
(Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  Heils ,  ii.  37) ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  Eph. 
iv.  10.  OvpavoL  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  frequently  by  St. 
Matthew  (as  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  vi.  9),  not  uncommonly  by  St. 
Mark,  rarely  by  St.  Luke,  never  by  St.  John  (except  in  Apoc. 
xii.  12).  In  Acts  it  occurs  twice  (ii.  34,  vii.  56).  St.  Paul  uses  the 
plural  more  frequently  than  the  singular.  St.  Peter  in  the  First 
Epistle  has  the  singular  twice  (i.  12,  iii.  22),  the  plural  once  (i.  4) ; 
in  the  Second,  the  singular  once  (i.  18),  where  he  is  speaking  of 
heaven  as  the  abode  of  God,  the  plural  five  times,  all  in  this 
passage  (iii.  5-13),  where  he  is  treating  of  cosmogony.  Generally, 
the  plural  seems  to  be  a  mere  Hebraism,  the  Hebrew  word  being 
plural  in  form,  and  we  need  not  suppose  an  allusion  to  the 
Rabbinical  theory  unless  the  context  requires  it.  Hence  here  we 
ought  probably  to  translate  “  heaven,”  not  “  heavens.”  Some 
commentators,  however,  prefer  to  keep  the  plural,  and  think  that 
the  seven  heaven*  •'ere  in  St.  Peter’s  mind. 
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Heaven  is  placed  here  before  earth,  as  in  Gen.  i.  1.  The  order 
of  creation  was  variously  explained  in  the  Rabbinical  Schools. 
Shammai,  relying  on  Gen.  i.  1,  distinguished  orcpco)//, a  from 
ovpavos,  and  taught  that  first  heaven  and  then  earth  were  created 
on  the  first  day.  Hillel,  relying  on  Gen.  i.  4,  ii.  4,  identified 
cTTcpeufjLa  with  ovpavos ,  and  taught  that  earth  was  created  on  the 
first  day,  heaven  on  the  second.  Spitta  thinks  that  St.  Peter  is 
here  declaring  his  adhesion  to  the  opinion  of  Shammai.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  text.  St.  Peter  says 
nothing  that  a  simple  Jew  could  not  have  gathered  from  his  own 
reading  of  Genesis. 

There  should  be  no  comma  after  tKiraXai:  the  words  rjo-av 
€K7ra\ai  apply  to  earth  as  well  as  heaven.  Of  earth  it  is  said  that  it 
subsists 

uSaTos  Kal  81*  u8aT0$.  *E£  may  be  taken  to  denote  the 
emerging  of  the  earth  from  the  waters  (Gen.  i.  9)  in  which  it  had 
lain  buried,  and  the  majority  of  commentators  appear  to  adopt  this 
explanation.  But,  combined  as  it  is  here  with  ow€<nwa,  the 
preposition  seems  rather  to  express  the  material  out  of  which  the 
earth  was  made  (so  Oecumenius,  Hofmann,  Kiihl,  Alford,  Salmond). 
There  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  a  Jewish  belief  that  water  was  the 
prime  element  of  which  earth  was  made,  except  in  the  later  Clemen¬ 
tine  Homilies ,  xi.  24  (quoted  by  Dr.  Plummer) ;  yet  it  is  a  possible 
explanation  of  Gen.  i.  2,  where  water  exists  at  a  time  when  earth  is 
dKarao-K€TjaoT09.  At’  vSaros  again  is  very  difficult.  It  can  hardly 
mean  “  in  the  midst  of  water,”  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
for  the  preposition  never  bears  this  sense,  though  it  is  used  of  a 
mental  state,  in  which  we  are,  or  rather  through  which  we  are 
passing  (St*  fjarvx  tds  ctvat  et  si  mm ;  cf.  St*  vtto^ovt}^  Tpe^ety,  Heb.  xii.  1). 
We  must  render  “  by  means  of  water.”  Water  is  at  once  the  material 
and  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  subsistence  of  the  earth.  It  is 
made  out  of  the  sea  below,  and  its  life  depends  on  the  rain  from 
above,  ^weo-rava  1  means  both  to  have  been  put  together  or  made, 
and  to  subsist  or  endure ;  for  the  latter  sense  compare  Col.  L  17. 

tw  tou  0cou  Xoyw*  By  the  fiat  of  God;  cf.  Heb.  xi.  3,  pypcaTi 
®€ov.  Here  again  there  is  no  trace  of  speculation,  though  the 
Rabbis  had  much  to  say  about  the  creative  word.  One  type  of 
theory  is  to  be  found  in  Philo,  another  refined  upon  the  Ten 
Creative  Words  discovered  in  Gen.  i.  (see  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des 
Heils ,  ii.  20). 

6.  81*  The  antecedent  may  be  found  in  the  two  waters  of 
which  we  have  just  read;  the  fountains  of  the  deep  spouted  up 
from  below  and  the  rain  streamed  down  from  above  (Gen.  viii.  2), 
the  matter  of  the  earth  was  resolved  into  its  original  form  and 
washed  away.  We  may,  however,  suppose  81*  wv  to  refer  to  vSwp 
md  A.oyos,  the  two  agents  of  creation  co-operating  in  destruction ; 
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and  this  view  finds  support  in  the  following  words,  in  which  \6yoi 
and  7 rvp  appear  as  the  causes  of  the  second  catastrophe. 

6  tot€  k<Sct/4o$.  Koo*/aos  may  be  taken,  as  by  S pitta,  to  mean  the 
universe.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  view  of  St.  Peter  the  first 
heaven  and  earth  were  absolutely  destroyed  and  succeeded  by  the 
present  (o l  vvv  ovpavol  Kal  y  yrj),  as  these  again  will  be  replaced  by  a 
new  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  13  below).  The  same  views  may  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  lxxxiii.  3-5,  where  Enoch  is  describing 
his  dream  of  the  Flood.  “I  saw  in  a  vision  how  the  heaven 
collapsed  and  was  borne  off  and  fell  to  the  earth  .  .  .  and  I  lifted 
up  my  voice  to  cry  aloud  and  said,  The  earth  is  destroyed.”  (See 
the  passage  in  Mr.  Charles’  translation.)  Cf.  also  Clem.  Rom.  ix., 
Noic  .  .  .  7ra\iyyevccriav  Koayxcp  eKypv^a/,  and  Lightfoot’s  note  there. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  view,  that  the  whole  universe  was 
resolved  into  water  by  the  Flood,  does  not  represent  the  obvious 
sense  of  Scripture,  does  not  square  very  well  with  the  language  of 
ii.  5,  where  Ko<rp.os  acrefiwv  seems  to  mean  simply  the  impious 
denizens  of  earth,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  preceding  verse. 
For,  if  earth  alone  subsisted  of  water  and  by  water,  so  earth  alone, 
we  might  think,  could  be  destroyed  by  water.  Hence  Oecu- 
menius,  Bengel,  Hofmann  take  /coo/tos  here  to  mean  the  human 
race,  or  all  living  things. 

We  must  make  allowance  for  rhetorical  colour.  The  author 
presses  as  far  as  he  can  the  analogy  between  two  cases  which  were 
not  absolutely  parallel. 

7.  ot  81  vuv  oupavot  .  .  •  irupt.  <e  But  the  heavens  that  now  are 
and  the  earth  are  treasured  up  by  the  same  word  for  fire.”  Tw  avrw 
is  the  reading  of  A  B  P,  some  cursives,  the  Sahidic,  Coptic,  Armenian, 
and  Vulgate ;  rCKL,  many  cursives,  the  Syriac,  and  Aethiopian 
have  r( 3  avrov.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  sense.  There  are 
many  “  words  of  God  ”  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  fire  is  spoken 
of  as  attending  the  final  judgment,  such  as  Ps.  xcvii.  3 ;  Isa.  lxvi. 
15,  16  ;  Dan.  vii.  9, 10 ;  some  of  them  might  well  be  taken  to  signify 
an  actual  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  especially  Isa.  xxxiv.4; 
Mic.  i.  4. i  Hence  the  belief  that,  as  the  world  had  once  perished 
by  water,  so  it  would  again  perish  by  fire,  was  possibly  held,  though 
it  was  certainly  not  universal,  among  the  Jews  in  St.  Peter’s  time. 
It  may  perhaps  be  found  in  a  book  of  prophecies  attributed  to 
Adam ;  see  Josephus,  Ant  i.  2.  3,  irpocipyKoros  afyavicrpLov  ’A Sap,ov 

tu>v  6\<j)V  ZcreaQaLy  tov  p\v  kclt  Igt^uv  7rupos,  rov  crepov  Sc  Kara  filav  Kal 
TrXyOvv  vSaro 5.  But  on  this  subject  see  Introduction,  p.  214. 

Ilvpt,  “  for  fire,”  is  the  dativus  commodu  The  R.V.  in  the 
margin  gives  “stored  with  fire”  as  an  alternative  rendering  for 
TcOyo-avpurfjLivoi  irvpL  But  Qycravptfciv  means  “  to  lay  up  a  treasure,” 
and  no  instance  is  given  of  its  use  with  the  dative  in  the  sense 
required.  What  St.  Peter  has  to  tell  us  here  is,  not  where  the  fire 
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is,  but  what  it  will  do.  Irenaeus,  i.  7.  1,  attributes  to  the  Valen- 
tinians  the  doctrine  that  at  the  End  “  the  fire  which  lurks  in  the 
world,  shining  and  kindling  and  destroying  all  matter,  will  be  burnt 
out  with  the  matter  and  go  into  nothingness.”  The  earth  is 
“stored  with  fire,”  which  will  one  day  burst  forth  and  consume 
everything.  This,  however,  is  purely  Stoic  doctrine,  based  upon  the 
theory  of  Heraclitus  that  fire  was  the  prime  element.  St.  Peter 
cannot  have  meant  that  the  post-diluvian  world  was  made  of  fire,  as 
the  antediluvian  world  was  made  of  water;  no  “word  of  God” 
could  have  led  him  to  think  thus.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
Valentinians  found  a  scriptural  handle  for  their  tenet  in  this  passage 
of  2  Peter. 

TTjpoujicyoi  els  rjptyav  Kpiaews.  Note  again  this  favourite  phrase; 
cf.  ii.  4,  9,  and  1  Pet.  i.  4.  ’A^Acia  is  another  word  which  2  Peter 
repeats,  see  ii.  1,  3. 

%  $€  touto  jx$|  Aa^Ga^Tw  uptas.  “  But  do  not  you  fail  to  see 

this  one  thing.”  The  fytas  forms  an  emphatic  antithesis  to  axrrovs 
in  ver.  5. 

on  pta  rjpfya.  “  That  in  the  Lord’s  sight  one  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.”  The  phrase  is 
suggested  by  Ps.  lxxxix.  (xc.)  4,  on  \i\La  try  iv  6(f>0a\/jiots  c rov  ws  y 
ypipa  y  ixOk  yn$  $iy\0€.  St.  Peter  is  not  quoting,  but  drawing  an 
inference  from,  the  Psalm.  The  desire  of  the  Psalmist  is  to 
contrast  the  eternity  of  God  with  the  short  span  of  human  life. 
What  St.  Peter  wishes  is  to  contrast  the  eternity  of  God  with  the 
impatience  of  human  expectations.  As  Augustine  says,  God  is 
patiens  quia  aeternus .  The  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand  (1  Pet.  iv.  7). 
It  may  come  to-morrow ;  but  what  is  to-morrow  ?  What  does  God 
mean  by  a  day  ?  It  may  be  a  thousand  years. 

This  verse  of  2  Peter  (like  i.  15)  has  a  history,  which  is  no 
longer  easy  to  trace.  From  this  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  words  of 
the  Psalm  sprang  Chiliasm.  On  this  subject  see  Introduction,  p.  213. 

Observe  that  St.  Peter  says  nothing  about  signs  that  should 
precede  our  Lord’s  Coming.  Cf.  the  present  passage  with 
2  Thess.  ii.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  his  own  prophecies  on  the  subject. 
Certain  events  are  to  happen  before  the  Parousia,  and  these  must 
take  a  considerable  time. 

We  may  find  here  a  sign  of  authenticity,  if  we  remember  John 
xxi.  18,  19.  St.  Peter  had  been  warned  that  he  should  not  live  to 
see  the  Parousia  (cf.  i.  14).  He  could  not  therefore  feel  the 
difficulty  which  troubled  the  Thessalonians  as  to  what  would  be  the 
lot  of  those  who  died  before  the  Lord’s  return ;  nor  could  he  speak, 
like  St.  Paul,  of  “us  which  are  alive  and  remain”;  nor  would  he 
have  any  personal  interest  in  the  Signs  of  the  End.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  forger  would  have  been  so  reticent. 

Again,  though  this  passage  is  the  base,  or  one  of  the  bases,  of 
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Chiliasm,  St.  Peter  makes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine.  Here  again 
we  may  discern  a  sign  of  great  antiquity. 

9.  ou  ppaSuyci  6  Kupios  tJJs  irrayyeXias.  “The  Lord  is  not  slow 

concerning  His  promise.”  The  genitive  is  perhaps  analogous  to 
that  used  commonly  after  verbs  of  failing,  or  missing,  such  as 
afjLaprdvo),  cr<£aAAo/xai,  rorTcpto.  Or,  possibly,  we  may  compare  Soph. 
El.  317,  tov  Kaaiyvyrov  tl  ;  Phil .  339,  ava£tov  jjlIv  e^eprj- 

cropLat,  where  the  genitive  alone  has  the  sense  of  the  case  accom¬ 
panied  by  7T€pt:  see  Blass,  p.  105.  Bengel  quotes  Sirach  xxxii. 

(xxxv.)  2  2,  Kal  Kpivei  SiKaiois  Kal  'iroiyjcrcL  Kpicriv  Kal  6  Kdpios  ov  p.rj 
ppa&vvrj  ov8e  plq  pLaKpoOvpajcrei.  lir  clvtols.  The  Lord  is  certainly 
Christ ;  see  ver.  1 5  below. 

<Ss  rives  PpaSuT^Ta  ^younTou.  “As  some  (the  mockers)  count 
slowness  ” ;  as  if  delay  sprang  from  impotence  or  unwillingness  to 
perform. 

pr)  pouXfycyos.  “Not  because  He  wishes  that  some  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.”  Some  will  perish 
(ver.  7  above),  but  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  God. 

10.  rj^ci  receives  emphasis  from  its  position.  “It  will  come, 
that  day  of  the  Lord.”  For  fjp,£pa  Kvptov  (from  Joel  iii.  4)  see  Acts 

ii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  In  Phil.  ii.  16 
we  have  f)p.epa  Xpiorov,  cf.  Luke  xvii.  26,  31.  Above,  ii.  9,  iii.  7, 
fjpiepa  Kptcrcm :  below,  ver.  1 2,  f)p.£pa  0eov.  The  day  of  the  Lord, 
of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  Son  of  Man,  are  not  distinguished. 

ws  Cf.  Matt  xxiv.  43 ;  C  K  L  add  2v  wktl9  from 

1  Thess.  v.  2.  Whenever  it  comes,  soon  or  late,  the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected,  like  the  attack  of  a  thief. 
There  will  be  no  time  for  repentance  then.  This  is  the  essential 
point  on  which  the  wise  teacher  will  dwell. 

poijTj&oi'.  *Po?fos,  potf«o,  and  cognates,  are  used  of  shrill 
rushing  sounds,  the  hissing  of  a  snake,  the  whirr  of  a  bird’s  wings, 
the  hurtling  of  an  arrow.  Here  probably  the  roaring  of  flame  is 
meant.  The  adverb  is  probably  formed  from  pot^cw,  but  it  may 
come  directly  from  pottos.  Lucian,  Timon ,  3,  uses  three  similar 
words,  KoaKivqSov,  <T(Dprj86v,  7r€T prjSov,  all  formed  from  nouns. 

oroixcta.  Stoixos  means  “  a  row  ” ;  hence  cttolx^cl,  “  things 
arranged  in  a  row,”  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  elements  of 
Nature.  In  Heb.  v.  12,  ra  crroix^a  rrjs  apxv*  T^v  ^°yta)v  T°v 
®€O0,  are  the  Christian  alphabet,  the  first  rudimentary  lessons  of  the 
Creed.  In  Gal.  iv.  3,  9,  ra  oroix€^a  #cd<r/xov,  ra  dcrflev?)  Kal  7rra)xd 
GTTotxcta,  are  again  rudimentary  lessons ;  but  these,  in  St.  Paul’s 
view,  are  laws,  precepts,  rites  and  ceremonL  ,  distinguished  from 
gospel  freedom.  So  again,  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  the  word  is  used  of 
precepts  based  upon  philosophy,  vain  deceit,  and  the  traditions  of 
men  ;  school  lessons  which  are  no  longer  good  for  enlightened  men. 

St.  Peter  is  clearly  speaking  of  physical  elements.  He  may 
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mean — (1)  The  four  elements,  earth,  air,  water,  fire  (so  Bede). 
This  sense  is  common  in  Greek  philosophy.  The  objection  that 
fire  cannot  destroy  fire  is  not  serious,  for  earthly  sensible  fire 
might  very  well  be  thought  of  as  destroyed  by  heavenly  ideal  fire. 
But  this  explanation  is  too  scientific  for  St.  Peter. 

(2)  The  great  parts  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  earth,  sea.  In  this  sense  our  passage  seems  to  have  been 
understood  by  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
(ii.  206): 

Kal  t6t€  xv peter  ci  ffroixeia  irptiravra  r&  k6ctjjlov , 

’Ai}/),  yaiat  daXaacra,  <pdos,  ir 6\os,  ^uara,  v6kt€ ?. 

(3)  The  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  this  sense 
crroix^a  is  used  by  Justin,  ApoL  ii.  5;  Trypho ,  23;  Theoph.  Ant . 
i.  4,  5,  6,  ii.  15,  35  ;  Athenag.  SuppL  16,  and  many  Greek  Fathers. 
In  the  Letter  of  Polycrates,  Eus.  H.  E .  iii.  31.  2,  (nocyCia  means 
“  stars  of  the  Church  ”  ;  see  note  of  Valesius  in  Heinichen.  Hence 
the  Latin  Fathers  not  uncommonly  called  the  stars  elementa.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4  was  quoted  by  the  Rabbis  to  show  that  the  stars  will  perish 
at  the  end  of  the  world;  see  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  LLeils,  ii.  274. 
This  is  the  most  probable  sense  here  (Bengel,  Alford,  Plumptre). 

yThe  run  of  the  sentence  distinguishes  the  heavens  and  the  elements 
(stars)  from  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein. 

In  Test .  Levi ,  4,  there  is  a  passage  which  Spitta  (adopting  a  con¬ 
jectural  emendation  of  Schrapp’s)  quotes  thus — tov  7rupbs  /cara7mJo-- 
o*ovto5  /cat  7r d(rr)s  ktictcoj?  KavaovfilvTjs  kgll  twv  dopdruyv  7rvevpidT(Dv 

Tr}Ko/jL€va)v .  Hence  Spitta  (followed  by  Kiihl  and  von  Soden)  main¬ 
tains  that  St.  Peter  means  by  cttoixclol  not  the  stars,  but  the  spirits, 
which  were  regarded  as  inhabiting  and  animating  them.  The  same 
explanation  of  crroix^a  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  9 ;  Col.  iii.  8,  is  given  by  Ritschl, 
Everling,  Diels  {Elementum,  Teubner,  1899;  reviewed  by  A.  Deiss- 
mann  in  TheoL  Literaturzeitung,  Jan.  5,  1901).  There  was  such 
a  belief  (see  Enoch  lx.  12,  lxix.  22)  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
But  Mr.  Sinker’s  text  of  the  Testamenta  has  K\ovov/iivrjs  not  Kavcrov- 
ficvrjs,  and  that  careful  scholar  notices  no  variant.  Nor,  if  we  put 
on  one  side  the  disputed  passages  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  is  any 
instance  of  this  peculiar  use  of  <ttolx£ov  quoted.  It  is  not  possible 
to  find  the  star-spirits  in  the  words  of  2  Peter,  though  they  may 
very  well  be  meant  by  the  dopara  irv^vpara  of  Levi.  Possibly  the 
words  of  Levi  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  present  passage. 

Kau<7ou'fA€m.  Karo-os  means  a  peculiar  kind  of  fever,  and  Kau- 
(rovaOai  is  used  by  medical  writers  of  those  who  suffer  from  that 
special  complaint.  It  is  obvious  that  this  sense  will  not  suit  the 
present  passage,  but  KavcrovcrOai  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  any 
other.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Kavo-ovpev a  does  not  belong 
<0  KavfrovcrOaL  at  all,  but  is  merely  a  vulgarism  for  /cauo-oftcva.  In 
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later  Greek  the  middle  future  constantly  assumes  the  Doric  form ; 
thus  we  find  vcucrou/xat,  7rveiKrov/Aai,  TrXevcrou/tai,  mavpaty  Trtvarovpai. 
In  2  Clem .  vii.  5  we  have  7ra Oovjjlcu.  is  commonly  used 

even  by  the  classics.  See  Lobeck,  Phrynichus ,  p.  30 ;  Rutherford, 
New  Phrynichus y  p.  91 ;  Moeris,  irio/wi  1:  Co  bet,  Nouae  Lectiones, 
p.  617  ;  Veitch,  kcll o>. 

KaTaKaT]<reTau  Here  again  the  text  is  corrupt.  See  Introduc¬ 
tion,  p.  213. 

Ipya  are  opera  naturae  et  artis  (Bengel). 

11.  XuofjL^wi'  is  used  loosely  for  XvOrjo-ojievuv.  See  Blass,  p.  189, 
and  compare  r^/cerae.  just  below. 

iroTcnrous.  “What  sort  of  men.”  Both  sense  and  spelling 
belong  to  later  Greek;  the  classic  word  is  TroSaTros,  which  means 
“  of  what  country.”  See  Lobeck,  Phrynichus ,  p.  56 ;  Rutherford, 
New  Phrynichus  1  p.  128. 

Ik  dytais  dKacrrpo<J>aIs  ical  cucrcpeiats.  “  In  holy  behaviours  and 
pieties  ”  (Alford).  Neither  word  is  used  in  the  plural  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  1  Pet.  i.  15  we  have  cV  ^0077  drac TTpo^rj, 
“  in  every  behaviour,”  which  is  practically  a  plural.  1  Pet.  ii.  1  we 
find  VTTOKpLveis  (ftOovovs :  iL  9,  aperaC:  iv.  3,  acreXyaais  oiKO^Xuyiais 
etSwXoXarpetats  :  2  Pet.  ii.  2,  do-eXyetais :  ii.  1 4,  7rXeoK€^tais  (v.l.).  In 
both  Epistles  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  use  the  abstract  noun 
in  the  plural 

12.  (nrcuSoin-as.  Not  “hastening  towards  the  coming”;  this 
version  would  require  a  preposition,  and  yields  no  satisfactory  sense. 
We  may  translate — (1)  “Giving  diligence  about,”  “zealously  guard¬ 
ing,  the  Coming.”  So  Plato,  Protag.  361  A,  speaks  of  a  man  as 
< TTrevSuiv  avT(S  ivavria,  “  fighting  for  propositions  that  confute  him.” 
(2)  “  Hastening  the  Coming.”  The  Church  may  be  said  to  bring 
the  day  nearer  when  it  prays  “Thy  Kingdom  come.”  And  not 
prayer  only,  but  the  “  holy  behaviours  and  pieties  ”  of  God’s  children, 
which  promote  the  repentance  of  the  ungodly  (1  Pet.  ii.  12),  are 
a  condition  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  and  prepare  the  Lord’s 
way.  It  is  possible  that  St  Peter  may  be  referring  to  the  Jewish 
belief  that  the  sins  of  men  prevented  Messiah  from  appearing.  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  said,  “Si  Judaei  poenitentiam  facerent  una  die 
istatim  ueniret  Messias,  filius  Dauid”;  see  Gfrorer ,  Jahrhundert  des 

Neils ,  ii.  p.  224.  If  we  follow  this  interpretation,  we  have  here 
again  a  view  different  from  St  Paul’s;  see  a  Thess.  ii.  6,  7,  to 

Karc^ov :  6  Kare^wv. 

t^kctcu.  The  present  is  used  for  the  future.  But  C  P,  many 
cursives,  the  Vulgate,  Armenian,  and  Syriac  read  raK^aerai  or  ra /of* 
o-ovTat.  For  the  verb,  cf.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  /cal  Ta/o/o-ovrai  Tracrai  al 
SwapcLS  tQ)V  ovpav&v :  Mic.  i.  4,  /cal  at  /coiXaScs  Ta/afcrovrai  u>?  Krjpos 
d? ro  irpoa-uTTov  irvpos.  The  reader  will  observe  the  characteristic 
repetition  of  words  and  phrases  in  this  passage 
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13.  Katyods  8e  oupayous  Kal  yip  Kai vf\v.  Cf.  Isa.  lxv.  17,  carat 
yap  6  ovpavo%  Kaivbs  Kal  rj  yrj  Kaivrj'.  Enoch  xci.  1 6,  “And  the 
first  heaven  will  depart  and  pass  away,  and  a  new  heaven  will 
appear”;  Apoc.  xxi.  1. 

cv  015  Biicaioaunr)  kcitoikcu  “Has  its  home”  (Acts  vii.  48;  Eph. 
iii.  1 7 ;  Col.  ii.  9).  This  beautiful  phrase  is  probably  St.  Peter’s 
own,  but  we  may  compare  Enoch  xlvi.  3,  “the  Son  of  Man,  who 
hath  righteousness,  with  whom  dwelleth  righteousness.” 

14.  irpoaSoKwi'Tcs  is  repeated  from  ver.  12;  aTrovSdaarc  from 
i.  5,  10,  15 ;  doTriXoi  Kal  ap.(jip,7)Toi  reminds  us  of  1  Pet.  i.  19,  ap<op os 
Kal  aainXos :  2  Pet.  ii.  1 3,  airiXoi  Kal  pu>poi.  The  dative  avTw  may 
be  taken  with  the  adjectives,  “  spotless  and  blameless  in  His  sight,” 
or  with  evpcOrjvai)  “  to  be  found  by  Him,”  as  in  Isa.  lxv.  1  (quoted 
in  Rom.  x.  20). 

15.  Kal  to 0  Kupiou  ^jxaw  p,aKpo0ujnay  aamipiay  rjycta0€.  “And 
count  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  salvation.”  “  Our  Lord  ”  must 
undoubtedly  signify  Christ,  to  whom  alone  the  doxology  in  ver.  18 
is  addressed.  His  patience  (cf.  ver.  9)  is  not  slowness,  but  salva¬ 
tion;  the  Lord  delays  in  order  that  all  men  may  have  time  to 
repent  and  be  saved.  Som/pta  is  used  here  in  an  unusual  sense, 
of  that  which  conduces  to  salvation.  We  might  be  tempted  to 
regard  it  as  the  feminine  of  the  adjective,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  aurrjpios  ever  possessed  more  than  two  genders. 

Ka0&s  Kal  .  .  .  eypa\pev  upw.  “Even  as  also  our  beloved 
brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  wrote  unto 
you.”  St.  Paul  never  calls  St.  Peter  “our  beloved  brother  Cephas.” 
He  is  apparently  represented  as  alive  (XaXwv  not  XaXrjaas  in  ver.  1 6  ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive,  because  the  participle  is  contemporaneous 
with  cypatycv).  St.  Peter  speaks  of  him  with  affection  and  respect, 
yet  maintains  the  right  to  criticise.  His  words  are  not  perceptibly 
stronger  than  those  which  he  uses  of  Silvanus,  1  Pet.  v.  12.  Kara 
r rjv  hoOciaav  avr<5  ao<f>iav  may  be  understood  as  a  commendation 
or  as  a  caution.  *Ypiv  (see  iii.  1)  means  probably  the  Asiatic 
Christians  to  whom  1  Peter  was  addressed,  possibly  some  other 
Church  or  group  of  Churches.  Whoever  they  were,  they  had 
received  a  letter  (or  possibly  letters)  from  St.  Paul  The  substance 
of  what  St.  Paul  had  written  to  them  is  more  or  less  exactly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  words  of  vers.  14  and  15. 

We  may  suppose  St.  Peter  to  lay  the  main  stress  on  ao-mAoi, 
ape fl/AT/roi,  cv  dprjvrj ,  and  to  be  chiefly  anxious  for  the  correction  of 
the  moral  disorders  described  in  the  second  chapter.  In  this  case 
any  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  may  be  meant.  Bengel  selected 
Hebrews  (he  held  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  Epistle) ;  others 
have  fixed  upon  Romans  (Oecumenius,  Grotius,  Dietlein ;  see 
esp.  Rom.  ix.  22) ;  Jachmann  decides  for  1  Corinthians ;  Augusti, 
for  Galatians;  Benson,  for  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians 
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(see  Col.  i.  n  sqq.  These  three  Epistles  have  the  advantage  of 
being  addressed  to  Asiatics).  Von  Soden  thinks  that  Ephesians 
may  be  meant  (see  Eph.  i.  4-14,  vi.  10-18).  Clearly,  if  St.  Peter 
only  means  “St.  Paul,  who  has  himself  written  to  you,  condemns 
licence  and  disorder  as  emphatically  as  I  do  myself,”  it  makes  little 
difference  which  Epistle  we  choose.  Indeed,  St.  Peter  goes  on  to 
say  that  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  teach  the  same  lesson. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stress  falls  on  the  words  ryv  rov 
K vpCov  fjfxwv  paKpoOvpiav  (riDTrjptav  rjyelaOe,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
reference  to  be  to  an  Epistle  in  which  moral  disorder  was  connected 
with  difficulties  about  the  Parousia,  none  of  the  existing  Pauline 
Epistles  can  be  in  question  except  1  Corinthians  (in  this  Church 
there  were  very  similar  extravagances,  and  the  Resurrection  was  by 
some  denied)  and  Thessalonians.  Alford  elects  for  1  Thess., 
thinking  that  St.  Peter  actually  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  ver.  10 
above  (but  see  note  there). 

The  reader  must  make  his  choice  between  more  or  less  uncertain 
possibilities.  If  2  Peter  was  not  written  to  Asiatic  Christians, 
Corinthians  (see  Introduction,  p.  244)  or  Thessalonians  may  very 
well  be  meant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was, — and  this  seems 
more  probable, — then  Galatians,  Ephesians,  or  Colossians  may  con¬ 
ceivably  be  referred  to.  But  if  we  judge  both  that  the  recipients 
of  2  Peter  were  Asiatics,  and  that  the  Pauline  letter  in  question 
dealt  explicitly  with  disorders  arising  out  of  doubts  about  the 
Parousia,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  St.  Peter  is  speaking  of 
a  Pauline  Epistle  which,  like  that  to  the  Laodiceans,  or  that  to 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v.  9),  no  longer  exists.  This  is  the  opinion 
maintained  on  various  grounds  by  Pott,  Spitta,  Kiihl,  and  Zahn. 

16.  <&s  kch  iv  irdtrais  emaToXats.  This  is  the  reading  of  A  B  C  ; 
XKLP  have  iraa- ais  rais.  “  As  also  (he  writes),  in  each  and  every 
letter  (or  in  all  his  letters),  speaking  about  these  things.”  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  see  in  these  words,  as  some  have  done,  a 
reference  to  a  definite  canonical  body  of  Pauline  Epistles.  St 
Peter  tells  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  several  letters  of  St 
Paul’s,  but  does  not  say  how  many,  nor  whether  they  were  earlier 
or  later  in  date  than  the  letter  or  letters  referred  to  in  lypaxf/ev  vp.iv. 
Nor,  again,  does  he  expressly  say  that  these  other  letters  were 
known  to  his  readers,  though  this  is  probably  implied  in  the 
following  words  of  caution.  In  all  these  letters  St.  Paul  speaks 
about  “these  things,”  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  judge,  and  the 
need  of  being  found  spotless  and  blameless  in  peace.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  two  great  teachers  is  for  all  purposes  of  the  present 
Epistle  the  same. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  these  words.  Under  the  Empire 
epistolary  communication  was  as  easy  as  it  is  now,  though  the 
speed  of  conveyance  was  not  quite  so  great.  It  is  not  only  possible, 
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but  probable,  that  St  Peter  received  every  one  of  St.  PauPs  Epistles 
within  a  month  or  two  of  its  publication.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
one  apostle  should  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  ^hat  other 
apostles  were  doing,  and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  St  Peter 
should  not  have  read  Galatians  and  1  Corinthians.  See  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  241. 

cV  ats.  C  K  L  P  have  h>  ots. 

SuoyorjTa.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  there  were  passages  which 
St  Peter  regarded  as  hard  to  understand,  difficult,  obscure,  capable 
of  a  right  interpretation,  but  capable  also  of  being  wrested  to  a 
man’s  destruction.  Alford  reads  Iv  oh  (“in  which  matters ”),  and 
follows  De  Wette  in  thinking  that  the  reference  is  specially  to  St 
PauPs  teaching  about  the  Parousia,  in  particular  to  2  Thess.  ii. 
1  sqq.  But  what  St.  Paul  says  there  as  to  the  signs  of  the  End, 
though  SvcrvorjTov ,  could  not  be  so  distorted  as  to  endanger  the 
reader’s  salvation.  Clearly  St.  Peter  has  in  view  “utterances 
which  could  be  so  twisted  that  they  might  serve  to  justify  moral 
laxity”  (Spitta;  so  also  von  Soden,  Kiihl,  Weiss,  Wiesinger). 
Such  are  Rom.  iii.  20,  28,  iv.  15,  v.  20,  vii.  7;  1  Cor.  xv.  56; 
Gal.  iii.  10,  from  which  “  the  ignorant  and  un steadfast  ”  could  (Rom. 
vi.  1),  and  in  fact  did,  draw  the  false  inference  that  morality  is 
indifferent,  and  that  the  Christian  is  “  free  ”  from  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Hofmann,  however,  is  very  possibly  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  among  the  Svovorp a  are  to  be  reckoned  also  those  passages 
where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  baptism  (Eph. 
ii.  5;  Col.  ii.  12,  iii.  1),  which  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (2  Tim. 
ii.  17)  may  have  “twisted”  into  the  sense  that  there  is  no  other 
resurrection.  St.  Peter  expresses  himself  with  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion.  St.  James  is  more  directly  polemical,  and  comes  very  near  to 
making  St.  Paul  responsible  for  the  erroneous  interpretation  which 
some  had  fixed  upon  his  view  of  Faith  and  Freedom. 

ot  d/xaOels  xal  dar^ptKTOt.  For  acrr^/otKTOi  cf.  i.  12,  ii.  14  ;  I  Pet. 
v.  10.  *A/xa Ofe  (not  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament),  bring¬ 
ing  out,  as  it  does,  the  moral  value  of  teaching,  of  trained  habits 
of  reflexion,  of  disciplined  good  sense,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
St.  Peter.  By  teaching  the  Christian  is  established  in  the  way  of 
truth  (ii.  2),  and  of  justice  (ii.  21),  the  straight  way  (ii.  15),  the  way 
which  is  substantially  one  and  the  same  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  the  New. 

a>s  Kal  Tas  \onrd$  ypa^ds.  “  As  they  also  wrest  the  other  scrip¬ 
tures.”  We  might  translate  “the  scriptures  as  well,”  or  “the 
scriptures  on  the  other  hand”;  cf.  Horn.  Od .  i.  132,  IktoQiv 
aWa>v  nvrjo-Trjpixiv  (see  Mr.  Merry’s  note),  where  Odysseus  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  others,  the  suitors  ;  Luke  xxii.  32,  frcpot  810 
KdKovpyoi :  i  Thess.  iv.  13,  where  ot  Xonroi  means  not  “other 
Christians,”  but  “other  people  who  are  not  Christians”:  Deut 
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viiL  20,  KaOa  Kal  ra  \oL7ra  eOvrj :  here  again  “the  other  nations” 
are  contrasted  with  Israel  (this  is  a  common  phrase).  In  this  case 
the  Pauline  Epistles  are  not  here  included  in,  but  distinguished 
from,  “the  other  scriptures.”  Yet  it  is  possible  that  St.  Peter 
speaks  of  the  writings  of  his  brother  apostle  as  “scripture”  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Scripture  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  speaking  through  man  (i  Pet.  i.  n),  that  Spirit  which 
St.  Paul  claims  as  his  teacher  (i  Cor.  ii.  12,  13),  and  by  which 
his  aocfata  was  given.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  apostles 
were  regarded,  and  regarded  themselves,  as  vi ro  IIvcv/mTos  ayCov 
fopofitvoi.  Writing  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  “  holy  writing,” 
and  was  afterwards  canonised,  because  it  had  from  the  first  been 
so  considered.  The  Pauline  Epistles  were  read  in  church,  and 
even  in  churches  to  which  they  were  not  addressed  (Col.  iv.  16; 
1  Thess.  v.  27),  just  as  scripture  was.  See  Introduction,  p.  240. 

St.  Peter  has  already  warned  his  readers  (i.  20)  that  all  pro¬ 
phecy  may  be  distorted  by  “private  interpretations.”  Here  he 
adds  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  may  be  garbled  in  the  same 
way. 

Spitta  rejects  both  the  explanations  given  above,  the  second, 
on  the  ground  that  Peter  cannot  possibly  have  placed  the  Pauline 
Epistles  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Testament;  the  first,  mainly 
because  the  perversion  of  the  Xonrcu  ypafat  is  mentioned  incident¬ 
ally,  and,  as  it  were,  by-the-way,  after  that  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  less  consequence.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  these  “  other  writings  ”  were  Epistles  written  by  the  companions 
of  St.  Paul.  But  this  objection  is  not  serious.  St.  Peter  had 
already  said  that  prophecy  might  be  misinterpreted,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  said  this  unless  he  meant  that  the  Libertines  did 
actually  misinterpret  it.  Hence,  in  the  present  passage,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  him  to  throw  in  a  passing  reminder.  “  These 
men  gloze  St.  Paul,  as  I  have  told  you  that  they  gloze  the  scrip¬ 
tures.”  Besides,  the  meaning  of  ypa^ai,  used  in  this  way  without 
the  name  of  an  author,  is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  here  mean  any¬ 
thing  but  scripture. 

The  most  important  question  arising  out  of  the  present  passage 
is  whether,  if  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  are  here  spoken  of  as  ypct<j>rj}  this 
fact  implies  the  existence  of  a  settled  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
If  so,  the  date  of  2  Peter  might  be  held  to  fall  somewhat  late  in  the 
second  century ;  and  many  commentators  do  so  place  it  accordingly. 
The  point  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  indications 
of  date  which  are  discussed  in  the  Introduction.  Here  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  2  Peter  which 
implies  the  existence  of  a  fixed  and  definite  corpus  of  Pauline 
Epistles, — we  should  infer,  rather,  that  St.  Paul  was  still  alive,  and 
writing, — and  that  the  use  of  the  later  technical  terms  “canon” 
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and  “canonical”  only  confuse  matters.  What  we  are  to  ask  is 
not  whether  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  here  treated  as  “  canonical,” 
but  whether  they  are  regarded  as  possessing  those  qualities  which 
a  later  generation  made  the  standard  of  canonicity;  whether,  in 
other  words,  they  are  treated  as  apostolical  and  inspired.  If  we 
put  the  question  in  this  shape,  there  is  no  reason  why  St.  Peter 
should  not  have  believed  St.  Paul’s  utterances  to  be  the  word 
of  the  Lord;  and  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  himself  held  them 
so  to  be.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  St.  Peter  placed 
his  fellow  -  apostles  on  the  same  level  with  Moses  and  the  old 

prophets;  but  he  may  very  well  have  placed  them  even  higher. 

St.  Paul  sets  apostles  before  prophets  (Eph.  iv.  n);  and,  though 
he  is  speaking  here  primarily  of  Christian  prophets,  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  one  prophet  and  another.  And  it 
follows  from  1  Pet.  i.  12  that  the  Christian  evangelist  was  superior 
to  the  old  prophets,  as  Christ  Himself  was  greater  than  Moses. 

17.  ujx€i$  ouv.  “  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  since  ye  know  before¬ 

hand,  be  on  your  guard ;  lest,  being  carried  away  with  the  error  of 
the  lawless,  ye  fall  from  your  own  steadfastness  (or  foundation).” 
n.poyiV(L<rKOVT€5  is  equivalent  to  rarra  tt pwrov  yivuxTKovres,  i.  20, 

iii.  1 ;  cl() €& is  repeated  from  ii.  7,  irXdvrj  from  ii.  18.  For 

c TwairaxOevTcs  cf.  Gal.  ii.  13.  'StTTjpLyfios  (antithesis  to  dorij/oi/croi) 
is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Commentators 
generally  render  the  word  here  by  “steadfastness,”  but  it  more 
probably  means  “  a  strong  foundation.”  Thus  Longinus,  de  SubL 

chap.  40,  (TTTJpLypLOVS  T€  TTpOS  aXXrjXa  TCI  OVOpLCLTGL  KGU  l£tpU(TpXlTa 

iw  x/odva>v,  the  words,  in  a  passage  of  the  Antiopc  of  Euripides, 
do  not  rush  on  too  fast,  but  have  stays,  or  supports,  or  something 
that  makes  a  pause  in  their  connexion  with  one  another.  The 
sense  of  “  a  foundation  ”  belongs,  it  is  true,  rather  to  or?Jpty/m,  but 
verbals  in  -/xa  and  -/xos  are  confused  in  later  Greek ;  see  KuAiayza, 
2  Pet.  ii.  22,  and  d/wray/xos,  Phil.  ii.  6.  The  foundation  is  defined 
as  x“Pts  KaL  yvokris,  which  are  at  once  the  solid  base  on  which 
the  Christian  is  established,  and  the  root  in  or  from  which  he  is 
to  grow.  ’iStou  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  possessive;  you 
have  your  own  foundation,  which  is  not  that  of  the  Libertines, 
who,  indeed,  have  none. 

18.  au£<iK€ t€.  The  active  voice  is  here  employed  where  classical 
usage  would  require  the  middle,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  later 
Greek.  With  the  whole  phrase  cf.  i.  2,  x^/ns  fyxtv  .  .  .  TrXrjOvvOeir) 
iv  €7rxyj'(uo’ct.  The  construction  is  not  certain.  We  may  translate, 
“in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord”;  in  this  case  rov 
K vpCov  belongs  as  objective  genitive  to  yvdcret,  alone;  or,  “in  the 
grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord,”  our  Lord  being  regarded  as 
the  giver  of  both  gifts.  If  we  take  the  first  view,  yv&cris  will  be 
another  name  for  the  e7rtyv<Dcris,  cf.  i.  2,  8.  If  the  second,  yvoxns 
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is  to  be  explained  as  in  i.  5,  6.  The  latter  course  is  preferable, 
because  the  words  appear  to  mean  different  things,  eVtyvwcrts 
meaning  that  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Saviour  which  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  spiritual  life,  while  yvoio-i?  is  rather 
“  understanding,”  “  Christian  instruction,”  and  here  forms  an  anti- 
thesis  to  afiaOeis.  Tvuxris  is  the  articulation  of  eirlyv^cns. 

auTw  r)  8o£a.  The  doxology  is  addressed  to  Christ  (see  notes 
on  1  Pet.  iv.  it,  v.  n),  as  indeed  is  natural  considering  the  high 
Christology  of  this  Epistle.  E h  tfpiepav  at&vos,  “unto  the  day  of 
eternity,”  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament;  but  see 
Sir.  xviii.  9,  10,  api6p.o\  iqpLepwv  avOpd) ttov  ttoA Xa  err)  ckcltov  o>s 
<rrayu)v  vScltos  a7ro  OaXacrcryjs  Kal  if/rj^os  ap,p.ov,  outo>s  oAtya  err)  ev 

fjptpq.  aluvos,  “the  number  of  man’s  days  at  the  most  are  a 
hundred  years.  As  a  drop  of  water  from  the  sea,  and  as  a  pebble 
from  the  sand ;  so  are  a  few  years  in  the  day  of  eternity.”  In 
Sirach  “  day  of  eternity  ”  clearly  means  “  eternity,”  in  which  years 
are  lost  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  So  here,  also,  cfe  r)p.epav  attovos 
is  equivalent  to  ehs  roiis  ai&vas  tcov  alMvcjv.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Churchy  does  not  comment  on  this 
remarkable  phrase.  But  rovs  alwas  becomes  so  immediately 
the  ruling  phrase  that  this  Petrine  doxology  cannot  have  been 
written  after  liturgical  expressions  had  become  in  any  degree  stereo¬ 
typed.  Contrast  the  doxology  of  Jude,  which  offers  a  strong 
resemblance  to  later  forms,  and  is  followed  by  the  “  Amen,”  which 
is  not  genuine  here. 
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Jerome. 

346-420. 

De  uir .  ill.  iv.,  “Judas  frater  Jacobi  paruam  quae  de  septem 
catholicis  est  epistolam  reliquit.  Et  quia  de  libro  Enoch,  qui 
apocryphus  est,  in  ea  assumit  testimonia  a  plerisque  reiicitur : 
tamen  auctoritatem  uetustate  iam  et  usu  meruit  et  inter  sanctas 
computatur.” 

Eusebius . 

260-340. 

H.  E .  ii.  23.  25,  *Ictt4ov  Sc  on  voOeveroLL  fiev  (he  is  speaking  of 
the  Epistle  of  James),  ov  iroWoi  yovv  ruiv  TraXaiwv  avrrjs  ifJLvrjixovevcrav , 
u)S  ovSe  rrjs  Xe^Ofiivrj^  *IovSa,  jjua s  /cat  avrrjs  ovcrrjs  rwv  iirra  Xtyofxiv cov 
kclOoXlk&v,  o/xcds  8’  i&fJLev  /cat  ratVas  /x era  t&v  Xolttwv  iv  irXtCarrcus 
B€Srjjxocn€v/xivas  IkkX^ct tats. 

Here  Eusebius  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  Jude  was  voQos, 
on  the  ground  that  few  of  the  ancients  mentioned  it,  that  is  to  say, 
quoted  it  by  name.  But  he  admits  that  some  of  the  ancients  had 
done  so,  and  that  it  was  regarded  as  genuine  by  very  many  Churches. 

H.  E .  iii.  25.  3.  Here  Eusebius  ranks  Jude  in  the  number  of 
twv  dvrtXeyojxivwv  yvcopl/xwv  8*  ovv  ofiws  tols  ttoAXoTs,  and  expressly 
distinguishes  writings  of  this  class  from  the  voOa. 

H.  E.  vi.  13.  6,  14.  1.  Clement  quoted  Jude  and  commented 
upon  it  in  the  Hypotyposes. 


Didymus  of  Alexandria* 


Died,  394  or  399. 

Comments  on  Jude,  and  defends  it  against  those  who  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  Epistle  on  the  ground  of  the  use  therein  made 
of  apocryphal  books.  Migne,  xxxix.  181 1-1818  ;  Zahn,  Forschungen , 
iii.  97. 
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Synod  of  Antioch 

264,  or  perhaps  the  second  synod  held  a  few  years  later. 

Eus.  H  E,  vii.  30.  4.  The  bishops  speak  of  Paul  of  Samosata 

as  TOV  KCU  TOV  ©COV  TOV  laVTOV  OLpVOVpivOV ,  /cat  TTJV  TTLCTTLV,  TjV  KCU  CLVTOS 

7rpoT€pov  prj  <l>v\d(avTo<;.  Some  MSS.  insert  /cat  Kvpiov  before 
a pvovpivov :  and  if  this  reading  could  be  guaranteed  (it  is  rejected 
by  Heinichen),  we  might  find  here  a  reference  to  Jude  4  where 
KLP  have  rov  povov  Secnrorrjv  ©eov  /cat  K vpiov  rjpwv  T rjarovv  XpLcrrov 
apvovpcvou  But  this  reading  again  is  doubtful 

Origen. 

InMatth  tom.  xvii.  30  (Lomm.  iv.  149),  after  the  words  d  SI  Kal 
rrjv  ’lovSa  TTpocroiTo  ns  iTriarToXrjv,  proceeds  to  quote  Jude  6. 

Ibid,  X.  17  (Lomm.  iii.  46),  /cat  ’Iou8as  cypai/rcv  hn(TTo\rjv ,  oAiyo- 
(TTL\ov  /xev,  TT€7r\r)p(i)pev7jv  Sk  tcdv  rrjs  ov pavtov  xaptros  ipptopevwv 
Xoywv,  oarts  iv  tw  Trpooip ta>  tlpyjKev  TouSas  ’Irjaov  Xpurrov  SovXos, 
aScAc^os  8c  ’IaKw^ov. 

Again  in  Matth.  tom.  xv.  27  (Lomm.  iii.  386);  in  Joan,  tom. 
xiii.  37  (Lomm.  ii.  70),  he  quotes  Jude  6  without  naming  the  Epistle. 

In  the  Latin  version  of  Origen,  Jude  6  is  quoted  in  ad  Rom,  iii  6 
(Lomm.  vi.  192),  v.  1  (Lomm.  vi.  338,  “quod  apostolus  Iudas  in  sua 
epistola  dicit”);  in  Ezcch  Horn.  iv.  1  (Lomm.  xiv.  58),  and  Jude  8 
and  9  in  Epist,  ad  Alex,  (Lomm.  xvii.  7,  8) ;  de  princ,  iii.  2.  1 
(Lomm.  xxi.  303,  “de  quo  in  adscensione  Mosis,  cuius  libelli 
meminit  in  epistola  sua  apostolus  Judas”). 

Origen  treats  Jude  much  as  he  treats  2  Peter.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  there  were  doubts,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
them  himself.  He  was  attracted  to  the  Epistle  by  that  very 
feature  which  repelled  others,  its  angelology.  The  title  apostle  is 
given  to  Jude  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  Origen. 

Clement  of  Alexandria, 

Commented  on  Jude  in  his  Hypotyposes .  The  substance  of  his 
commentary  is  still  extant  in  the  Latin  Adumbrationes ,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  Dindorf  or  in  Zahn’s  Forschungen,  Dr. 
Westcott  with  justice  regards  the  latter  part  of  this  Adumbration , 
from  immaculatos  autem}  as  an  interpolation  due  to  Cassiodorus,  and 
in  the  former  part  the  words  “  sic  etiam  peccato  Adae  subiacemus 
secundum  peccati  similitudinem  ”  can  hardly  be  genuine,  but  the 
rest  is  not  open  to  suspicion. 

In  Paed,  iii.  8.  44,  Clement  quotes  Jude  5,  6  by  name :  in  the 
next  section,  45,  Jude  11  is  quoted,  not  by  name. 

In  Strom,  iii.  2.  11  he  quotes  by  name  Jude  8-16,  giving,  as  he 
often  does,  the  first  and  last  words  of  the  section. 
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Tertullian. 

De  cultu  fern.  L  3,  “Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium 
possidet.”  “  His  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  Epistle  was  known 
to  his  readers,  and  therefore  current  in  a  Latin  translation.”  “  It 
should  be  added  that  it  has  no  place  among  the  books  contained 
in  the  Latin  antiqua  translatio  referred  to  by  Cassiodorus,  de  inst. 
diu.  lift,  xiv.”  (Dr.  Chase,  article  on  Jude  in  Hastings*  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible).  The  Epistle  is  omitted  in  the  Canon  Mommsenianus , 
an  African  catalogue  of  about  350  a.d.  ;  see  Introduction  to 
1  Peter  above,  p.  14,  but  is  included  in  the  list  of  canonical 
Scriptures  set  forth  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  in  397 ;  see 
Westcott,  Canon ,  p.  542. 

The  Muratorianum. 

Accepts  Jude,  but  mentions  it  in  a  manner  which  implies  that 
it  was  doubted  by  some;  see  Introduction  to  1  Peter  above,  p.  14. 

Theophilus  cf  Antioch. 

Died,  183-185. 

ii.  15  ad  fin.)  01  8*  av  fi€Ta/3a Ivovres  #cat  <f>evyovre$  tSttov  ck  towov , 

ol  KCLl  7r\dvr]T€<S  KdXoV fJLCVOl,  Kdl  ttVTOl  TV7TOS  TVy\dv°v(TLV  TWV  a<f>LCTTa]JL€V(JJV 

avOpuTraiv  obro  tov  ©cov.  Only  in  Jude  (not  in  Enoch)  are  the 
planets  a  type  of  fallen  man. 

Athenagoras. 

About  177  A.D. 

Suppl.  xxiv.  (Otto,  pp.  129,  130).  The  good  angels  tpuivav  lcf> 
ots  a vrov?  IttoIt}<t€V  /cat  SUra^ev  6  ©eos,  but  Others  twv  7rcpl  to  7rp£)Tov 
orrcpcw/ia  (these  are  the  planets  whose  place  is  the  first  heaven 
below  the  cbrAa vrjs  or^atpa)  fell  through  lust.  They  are  the  angels 
&v  Sofat  ov  pLiKpat,  xxv.  (Otto,  p.  136).  Here  there  is  a  clear  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jude. 

Polycarp. 

Phil,  address.  *EA.eos  vjjuv  koI  elpYjvrj  7rXr)6vv0etrjJ  cf.  Jude  2. 

Phil.  iii.  2,  oiKoSojieicrOaL  els  ttjv  hoOucrav  vpuv  Trurriv,  cf.  Jude 
3,  20;  only  here  do  we  find  the  figure  of  building  on  or  into  the 
faith. 

Phil,  x.,  “  mansuetudinem  Domini  alterutri  praestolantes.”  The 
Greek  text  may  have  been  to  eAeo?  tov  Kvptov  aXXrjXois  7rpoo-8e^o/4ei  ot, 
thus  we  should  get  the  right  word  for  praestolantes ,  cf.  Jude  21 ;  see, 
however,  the  notes  of  Lightfoot  and  Zahn. 

Phil.  xi.  4,  “sed  sicut  passibilia  membra  et  errantia  eos-reuocate, 
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ut  omnium  uestrum  corpus  saluetis.  Hoc  enim  agentes  uos  ipsos 
aedificatis.”  The  same  two  thoughts  are  found  in  juxtaposition  in 
Jude  20,  23. 

Martyrium  Polycarpi . 

xxi.*  in  doxology,  8ofa,  rifxrjy  /xcyaXwcrw^,  cf.  Jude  25. 


Second  Epistle  of  Clement . 

xvl  2,  fji€Ta\rjij/6fxe0a  tov  eXeovs  * Irjcrov ,  cf.  Jude  21. 

Hermas. 

Sim .  v.  7.  2,  fuaivtw  rrjv  crap/ca,  cf.  Jude  8. 

Clement  of  Rome. 

xx.  12,  w  fj  8o£a  Kai  ficyaXuio-vvrj. 

lxv.  2,  8o£a,  TtfwJ,  Kparos,  pLeyaXwcrvvr}. 

Both  these  phrases  occur  in  doxologies  and  may  be  liturgical 
Sir.  xviii.  5  has  Kparos  pieyaXuycrvvvjs  airrov  tis  iiapiOjjLrjcrtTai,  but  it 
is  still  possible  that  the  form  is  suggested  by  Jude  25. 

Barnabas . 

ii.  10,  aKpificvedOoLL  ovv  6<f>elXopLCVy  aScX^ot,  7 repl  rrjs  (rwrrjpL ’as  17/xwr, 
Iva  fxrj  6  irovvjpbs  irapucr^vcrtv  7rXdvrjs  7ronjcra<5  iv  rjpuv  €K(j<f>ev$ov7](rr] 

'Was  cbro  cf.  Jude  3,  4.  Ilapcto'Sucrt?  does  not  occur 

in  the  Greek  Bible ;  Trapcio-Sww  is  found  only  in  Jude.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Barnabas  was  thinking  of  Jude. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Athenagoras  knew  Jude,  and  the 
references  to  Polycarp  will  bear  some  weight.  Above  that  time  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence  is  scanty  and  shadowy.  There 
is  less  to  produce  than  in  the  case  of  2  Peter,  but  Jude  is  less 
interesting  and  much  shorter.  The  testimony  of  Athenagoras  is 
sufficient  to  carry  back  the  date  of  Jude  as  high  as  the  early  years 
of  the  second  century;  if  we  accept  the  witness  of  Polycarp  we 
must  proceed  still  further,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
ascribing  the  Epistle  even  to  the  first  century. 

The  most  serious  points  in  the  case  against  Jude  are  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  Epistle  by  the  editors  of  the  Peshito,  and  the  fact  that 
its  authenticity  was  doubted  in  the  time  of  Origen.  It  is  possible 
that  the  omission  and  the  doubt  are  connected,  and  that  both  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  same  reason,  namely,  the  use  made  in  the 
Epistle  of  apocryphal  writings.  Certainly  this  was  one  reason  for 
its  rejection,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome  and  Didymus,  and  it  may 
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very  well  have  been  the  only  one.  We  may  consider  this  point  in 
some  little  detail. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Hofmann,  Weisse,  Volkmar,  and 
others  that  Enoch  did  not  exist,  at  any  rate  in  its  complete  form, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  and  this  contention 
has  formed  one  of  the  main  grounds  for  ascribing  a  still  later  date  to 
the  Epistle  of  Jude.  Mr.  Charles,  however,  in  his  admirable  edition, 
explains  and  justifies  the  conclusion  that  of  the  six  elements  which  may 
be  distinguished  in  Erioch>  not  one  is  later  than  the  Christian  era. 

Enoch  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses , 
writing  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
^before  70  a.d.),  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (not  long  after  70  a.d.), 
in  4  Ezra  (between  81  and  96  a.d.),  and  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs .  It  was  known  also  to  many  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  Mr.  Charles  gives  a  list  of  passages  which 
attest  this  fact  They  abound  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  they  are  to  be 
discovered  also  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  1  and  2  Peter,  Hebrews, 
Acts,  and  even  the  Gospels. 

Barnabas  cites  Enoch  three  times,  twice  as  scripture ;  and  the 
book  was  used  also  by  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  and 
Clement.  Irenaeus  also  knew  Enoch ,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
on  the  crucial  point  he  refuses  to  follow  its  teaching.  The  reason 
why  the  angels  sinned,  he  tells  us,  must  be  left  to  God  (ii.  28.  7). 
They  sinned  before  they  fell  to  earth  (iv.  16.  2) ;  hence  lust  was  the 
consequence  and  punishment,  not  the  cause  of  their  fall.  Origen 
doubted  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  but  does  not  absolutely  reject 
it;  he  was  attracted  towards  it  by  its  promise  of  mysteries,  but 
he  believed  that  the  angels  fell  through  pride.  Somewhat  later 
Anatolius  of  Laodicea  (bishop  in  269  ;  Eus.  H,  E.  vii.  32.  19)  refers 
to  Enoch  for  an  astronomical  point.  From  this  time  the  book  fell 
into  disrepute.  Chrysostom  treated  the  account  therein  given  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels  as  blasphemy  ( Horn .  in  Gen .  vi.  1).  Jerome 
called  Enoch  apocryphal.  Augustine  pronounced  strongly  against  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  angelology  (de  Ciu .  deiy  xv.  23.  4),  and  Photius 
blames  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  very  severe  terms  for  adopting  its 
account  of  the  angelic  sin  (Cod.  cix.). 

In  short,  at  the  time  when  Barnabas  wrote,  Enoch  was  held 
to  be  an  inspired  book ;  it  retained  this  reputation  more  or  less 
throughout  the  second  century,  and  from  that  date  onwards  was 
more  or  less  emphatically  condemned.  And  the  ground  of  con¬ 
demnation  was  its  attribution  of  carnal  lust  to  heavenly  beings. 

More  than  one  inference  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  It  is 
certain  that  the  authors  of  2  Peter  and  of  Jude  would  hold  much 
the  same  opinion  of  Enoch ;  both  would  regard  the  book  with  high 
respect.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  relative  dates  of  the  two 
Epistles  by  that  Apokryphenscheu ,  or  comparative  reserve  in  the  use 
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o.*  Apocrypha,  which  some  German  scholars  detect  in  2  Peter. 
Indeed,  if  it  could  be  admitted  that  the  later  of  the  two  was  likely 
to  be  more  discreet  in  his  use  of  Enoch ,  the  fact  would  tell  in 
favour  of  the  priority  of  2  Peter,  who  may  be  thought  to  adopt  the 
objectionable  interpretation  of  Gen.  vi.,  while  Jude  rather  avoids  it 
(see  notes  on  the  respective  passages). 

Again,  the  offence  of  Jude  was  not  so  much  that  he  made  use  of 
Enoch ,  as  that  he  actually  quoted  the  book  by  name.  Some,  like 
Tertullian,  would  regard  this  fact  as  canonising  Enoch ;  others, 
again,  would  regard  it  as  condemning  Jude.  There  must  have  been 
many  men  of  authority  even  in  the  second  century  who  took  the 
latter  view.  For  the  Enochian  account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  was 
not  only  repulsive  to  devout  minds,  but  lent  itself  with  great  facility 
to  more  than  one  of  the  Gnostic  systems. 

Here  we  may  find  a  very  probable  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
Jude  by  the  editors  of  the  Peshito.  It  is  precisely  in  Syria,  where 
the  extravagances  of  Jewish  angelology  were  most  familiar,  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  strongest  reaction  against  them.  (On  the 
subject  of  Enoch  see  especially  Mr.  Charles’  edition,  and  Schiirer, 
History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  op  Christy  Eng.  trans., 
references  in  Index). 

Jude’s  use  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses  also  gave  great  offence, 
as  we  see  from  Didymus,  not  because  of  the  source  of  what  he  says 
about  the  archangel,  but  because  of  its  nature. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  Jewish  apocalypses  forms 
a  bond  of  relationship  between  1  and  2  Peter  and  Jude.  All  three 
employ  them  in  much  the  same  way,  a  way  that  is  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  employed  in  other  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  give  concrete  details  of  our  Lord’s  ministrations  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  or  of  the  history  of  the  angels.  If  we  compare 
their  utterances  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  Jewish 
speculations  on  topics  of  this  nature,  we  shall  see  that  all  three 
exercise  great  reserve.  Jude  goes  slightly  further  than  the  other 
two,  but  there  is  no  considerable  difference.  This  feature  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  all  three  documents  belong  to  nearly 
the  same  date,  that  the  authors  of  all  three  were  Jews  who  still  bore 
legible  traits  of  their  Jewish  education,  yet  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
hibited  that  delicacy  of  spiritual  perception  which  distinguishes  the 
Church  from  the  sectarians. 


§  2.  VOCABULARY  AND  STYLE. 

The  words  peculiar  to  Jude  are  a7roSiopi£€iv,  aTmucrros1,  yoyyva » 
ttJs1,  $€iy JJLCL,  e£eAeyxav  (vJ,  in  ver.  15)  1,  €7rayam£€O-0cu,  tv, 

fjLefjuf/LfXOLpo^  7rapetcrSu€ii/,  7 rXavqrr)?,  <r7riA.as,  (frOivoTroyptvoSy  <f>V(TiK5>5. 
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The  words  marked  (*)  are  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  * Atttcuo-tos  occurs  only  once  in 
the  LXX.,  3  Macc.  iii.  69.  Toyyvcrrrj<;,  in  Sym.  Prov.  xxvi.  22: 
Isa.  xxix.  24 ;  Theod.  Prov.  xxvi.  20,  but  not  in  the  LXX.,  though 
yoyydfciv,  yoyyvo-pios,  yoy yvais  are  there  found.  IIA avyTrjs  is  found 
Hos.  ix.  17  in  the  sense  of  “wanderers,”  but  is  not  used  in  the 
Greek  Bible  of  “  wandering  stars.” 

The  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Jude  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
2  Peter.  Biblical  words  are  used,  and  the  facts  of  the  ancient 
history  are  known,  but  there  is  no  direct  quotation.  Dr.  Chase 
goes  too  far  when  he  says  that  the  writer  is  steeped  in  the  language 
of  the  LXX.  Of  the  phrases  which  he  cites,  €/x7ratKTiJs  is  borrowed 
from  2  Peter,  Oavpa^uv  7rpdo-ct)7ra  and  AaAeiv  xnripoyKa  are  probably 
taken  from  the  Assumption  of  Moses ,  and  is  used 

without  the  accusative  Ivxnrviov, 

Many  of  Jude’s  phrases  have  a  poetic  ring  about  them,  cVa^pi- 

fcip,  cr7riAas,  tfrOivoirdpivos,  Kvpara  aypia,  TrpOK  tier  6  at  Scty/xa,  hUrjv 

{nrixCLV •  this  a^so  he  bears  resemblance  to  2  Peter. 

He  is,  however,  more  correct  Thus  he  has  (nrovBrjv  irouurOai, 
ver.  3,  for  the  vulgar  (nrovSrjv  7rapa<r<£€p€ivt  2  Pet  i.  5.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  vers.  3,  4  are  well  written;  this  is  true  also  of  vers,  n 
and  1 3,  and  of  the  concluding  passage  vers.  20-2  5,  which  is  finely 
expressed.  He  corrects  and  simplifies  2  Peter  in  vers.  10  and  17, 
drops  his  awkward  Hebraisms  in  vers.  10  and  18,  and  does  not 
needlessly  repeat  words ;  the  only  striking  instances  of  repetition 
are  those  of  Kara  ras  hnQvplas  avrajv  tropevopevoi,  vers.  16,  1 8,  and 
of  aatpfc  vers.  15,  18.  Ver.  n  is  sufficient  to  show  how  greatly 
superior  he  is  to  2  Peter  in  command  of  language. 

The  cppw/xcvoi  \6yoi  which  Origen  admired  are  to  be  looked  for 
mainly  in  the  denunciatory  passage,  where  the  style  is  affected  by 
the  model  of  2  Peter.  But  Jude’s  own  writing  is  strong,  dignified, 
and  sonorous. 

The  style  and  tone  of  the  Epistle  set  before  us  a  stern  and 
unbending  nature.  There  is  no  pathos  in  Jude,  and  he  inclines 
always  to  a  harsh  view.  See  Introduction  to  2  Peter,  p.  221  sq. 
There  is  severity  approaching  to  rigour  in  vers.  3,  22,  23.  In  this 
point  2  Peter  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  1  Peter,  but  is  very 
different  from  Jude. 

Lastly,  attention  must  again  be  drawn  to  the  use  of  Pauline 
phraseology.  In  Jude’s  vocabulary  ayios  means  “a  Christian,”  and, 
whether  accidentally  or  not,  the  word  does  not  carry  this  significance 
in  either  1  or  2  Peter.  KA^ro?  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  the 
phrase  used  in  ver.  19,  xJ/v^lkol,  mrevpa  prj  is  strongly  Pauline. 

Peter  could  hardly  have  used  wcvpa  ex€LV  in  this  sense,  of  men  who 
are  guided  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  carnal, 

is  wholy  incompatible  with  the  Petrine  use  of  \frvxy.  Jude  does  not 
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employ  the  other  crucial  words  SiWos  or  SiKaioo-vvr),  and  we  are 
therefore  unable  to  say  what  signification  he  attached  to  them. 
But  if  Sis  aTroOavovTa,  ver.  12,  means  “  dead  first  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
and  afterwards  in  apostasy,”  we  have  here  another  Pauline  thought. 

We  must  suppose  either  that  a  Petrine  Epistle  was  recast  by  a 
friend  of  St  Paul's,  or  that  a  Pauline  Epistle  was  adapted  by  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter's.  The  former  seems  much  the  easier  of  the 
two  alternatives. 


§  3.  INDICATIONS  OF  DATE  IN  JUDE. 

Till  recently  it  was  held  by  many  scholars  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Barcochba.  This  opinion 
has  now  been  generally  abandoned,  and  with  it  disappears  one 
strong  argument  for  the  late  date  of  the  Epistle. 

Pfleiderer  and  others  maintained  that  the  false  teachers  de¬ 
nounced  in  Jude  were  the  Carpocratians.  If  this  were  true,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  place  the  Epistle  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  But  it  is  not  really  a  tenable  view. 

As  to  the  date  of  Carpocratianism  we  only  know  that  the  sect 
was  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (Eus.  H.  E .  iv.  22.  5) 
and  of  Irenaeus  (i.  25,  ii.  31-34).  Carpocrates  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  unity  of  God,  but  to  have  taught  that  the  world  was 
made  by  evil  angels.  According  to  this  statement  of  Irenaeus  he 
was  therefore  a  dualist,  like  all  the  Gnostics.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Irenaeus  did  not  rightly  apprehend  the  precise  form  of 
his  teaching  on  this  point.  At  any  rate  the  doctrine  of  his  son, 
Epiphanes,  was  quite  different.  Epiphanes  based  his  moral  system 
on  the  state  of  nature,  which  is  divine,  yet  neither  chaste  nor 
honest.  “  God,”  he  said,  “  made  the  vines  in  common  for  all  men ; 
they  reject  neither  the  sparrow  nor  the  thief.”  The  same  rule 
applies  to  difference  of  sex.  In  all  things  the  divine  justice  is 
KOLvoivCa  fi€T  tcroTrjros.  Human  law  violates  this  natural  equality  of 
right,  makes  the  thief,  and  makes  the  adulterer.  Nature  is  divine, 
but  law  is  devilish.  In  the  fragments  from  the  work  of  Epiphanes 
on  Justice ,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  2),  we 
are  not  told  expressly  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  law, 
but  it  was  probably  the  adversary,  the  Devil.  Our  Lord  taught  us 
that  we  are  to  “free  ourselves  from  the  adversary”  (Luke  xii.  58). 
This  is  to  be  done  by  breaking  all  his  rules,  and  completing  the 
cycle  of  experience  which  he  forbids.  Those  who  have  not  attained 
in  this  way  to  perfect  emancipation  must  return  again  to  life  in 
other  bodies  till  they  have  found  freedom  (Iren.  i.  25.  4). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  Epiphanes  and  Carpocrates,  and  it 
may  probably  be  true  that  the  Carpocratian  dualism  opposed  not 
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God  and  Nature,  but  Nature  and  Law.  But  Irenaeus  tells  us  that 
according  to  Carpocrates  the  world  itself  was  created  by  evil  beings ; 
and,  though  this  may  be  a  misconception,  it  is  the  view  current 
among  the  Christian  writers  against  Gnosticism,  and  would  be  that 
of  Jude  himself,  if  he  lived  at  the  time  when  this  heresy  was  at 
work. 

Some  of  the  Gnostics  did  not  desire  to  separate  wholly  from  the 
Church,  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case  with  the  Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  this  extravagant  sect,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Jude  had  actually  seen  or  heard  of  them.  Carpo- 
cratianism  was  built  on  Stoicism  (£?}v  Kara  and  on  the 

Republic  of  Plato,  but  Jude  says  not  one  word  about  philosophy. 
The  sect  practised  magic  to  show  that  they  were  masters  over  the 
evil  spirits,  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  possessed 
pictures  or  statues  of  Christ  and  the  philosophers,  which  they 
crowned,  or,  in  other  words,  worshipped,  with  equal  honour.  Some 
of  them  marked  themselves  with  a  brand  on  the  right  ear.  They 
have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  men  denounced  by 
Jude  except  Antinomianism,  and  to  find  this  error  at  work  we 
have  no  need  to  look  beyond  the  apostolic  times. 

Julicher,  however,  is  still  unwilling  to  admit  this.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  denounced  by  Jude,  he  says  (. Einleitung, ;  i.  180),  “are  not 
simply  vicious  and  characterless  Christians,  who  had  perhaps  fallen 
away  in  the  persecution  (Jude  4,  16),  or  even  Jewish  revolutionaries, 
but  Antinomian  Gnostics.”  They  are  Gnostics  because  they  call  the 
catholics  “  psychic  ”  (ver.  19),  regard  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  His  angels  either  as  evil  or  as  far  inferior  to  the  true  God 
(vers.  8,  10),  treat  the  violation  of  the  Decalogue  as  a  duty,  and  even 
practise  unnatural  vices  (vers.  8,  23).  Hence  we  must  regard  them 
as  Carpocratians,  or  as  Archontics,  or  as  “a  school  of  Gnostics 
which  afterwards  disappeared.” 

Every  word  of  this  reasoning  is  disputable  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  accept  the  last  of  JulicheFs 
alternative  conclusions.  These  people  may  be  called  Gnostics,  at 
the  cost  of  a  slight  anachronism,  in  so  far  as  they  set  reason  (or  the 
inner  light)  against  Scripture,  and  “  they  afterwards  disappeared  ”  in 
this  sense,  that  these  early  Antinomian  movements,  which  had  in 
themselves  no  principle  except  a  gross  misconception  of  Pauline 
freedom,  were  finally  lost  in  the  developed  Gnosticism  of  the  second 
century. 

Julicher  maintains,  further,  that  the  author  of  Jude  is  shown  to  be 
a  man  of  late  date  by  his  stiff  orthodoxy  (vers.  3,  20),  by  his  allusion  to 
the  time  of  the  apostles  as  quite  past  (ver.  1 7),  by  his  quotation  of  a 
Christian  saying  as  written  long  ago  (ver.  4),  by  his  use  of  apocrypha, 
which  is  not  in  the  apostolic  manner.  The  general  conclusion  at 
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which  he  arrives  is  that  Jude  must  have  been  written  before  180 
(on  the  ground  of  the  external  attestation),  that  we  cannot  fix  the 
exact  date  between  ioo  and  180,  but  that  it  must  have  been  rather 
early  than  late  between  these  two  limits,  because  the  author  evi¬ 
dently  regards  this  outbreak  of  Gnostic  godlessness  as  a  new  thing. 

Here  again  every  point  is  highly  disputable.  Jude’s  use  of 
apocrypha  is  certainly  not  later  than  that  of  Barnabas,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  Harnack  and  others  place  2  Peter  after  Jude 
is  that  the  latter  employs  apocrypha  more  courageously,  that  is  to 
say,  more  in  the  primitive  manner,  than  the  former.  Again,  ver.  17 
need  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  apostolic  age  was  quite 
past.  Jude  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  not  an  apostle;  and  this 
counts  in  his  favour,  for  Tertullian  gives  him  the  title,  and  a  second 
century  forger  would  probably  have  done  the  same.  The  writer  of 
this  Epistle  knew  that  the  brother  of  James  was  not  one  of  the 
Twelve.  For  the  rest  he  bids  his  disciples  “  remember  the  words 
spoken  before  by  the  apostles  ”  (ver.  17).  In  2  Peter  the  apostles 
appear  as  still  active.  From  the  words  of  Jude  we  may  infer  one 
of  two  things,  either  that  they  (or  some  of  them)  were  dead,  or  that 
they  were  dispersed  in  such  a  way  that  their  voice  could  not  at  the 
time  be  heard  by  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  directed.  The 
latter  supposition,  as  Dr.  Chase  thinks,  will  quite  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  expression.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  writer, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  brother  of  James,  yet  was  clever  enough  not 
to  pretend  to  be  an  apostle,  would  betray  himself  by  any  very  gross 
anachronism.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  words 
oi  iraXai  TrpoyeypajxfjLivoi ,  in  ver.  4,  refer  to  a  Christian  document ;  if 
there  were,  there  would  be  strong  grounds  for  holding,  with  Spitta 
and  Zahn,  that  2  Peter  is  the  document  in  question.  This  Jiilicher 
would  not  allow,  and  his  Christian  document  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  imagination.  As  to  Jude’s  orthodoxy,  the  same  objective  con¬ 
ception  of  “  the  faith  ”  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
even  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Gal.  i.  23,  vi.  10;  Rom.  x.  8);  and, 
though  Jude’s  language  is  stern,  his  belief  in  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  Christian  creed  is  readily  illustrated  (Acts  iv.  12;  John  iii.  18; 
Matt.  iii.  12 ;  Apoc.  xxi.  8 ;  Rom.  x.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  Eph.  ii.  3  ; 
Heb.  x.  29). 

Dr.  Zahn  (. Einleitung ,  ii.  83)  infers  from  ver.  5  that  Jerusalem 
had  been  destroyed  at  the  time  when  Jude  wrote;  but  this  meaning 
can  hardly  be  extracted  from  the  passage.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
persecution ;  at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written  it  is  probable 
that  none  had  occurred.  Very  little  can  be  gathered  as  to  the 
organisation  of  the  Church.  The  writer  clearly  regards  himself  as 
responsible  for  the  oversight  of  a  group  of  communities  ;  and  as  in 
2  Peter,  the  8o£ai  are  probably  the  presbyters  who  have  KvpioTrjs : 
the  same  officials  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  7toi/acuVovtcs 
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cavrous.  This  is  the  same  state  of  things  that  we  find  in  the  Petrine 
Epistles,  and  it  may  be  said  with  great  confidence  that,  if  Jude  had 
been  writing  in  the  midst  of  the  Gnostic  controversy,  he  would 
certainly  have  said  more  about  the  position  of  the  clergy.  The 
adversaries  whom  he  denounces  are  the  same  who  appear  in 
2  Peter,  and  enough  has  been  said  about  them  in  the  Introduction 
to  that  Epistle. 

Some  help  towards  fixing  the  date  would  be  gained,  if  we  could 
settle  the  precise  relationship  of  Jude  to  our  Lord.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  following  the  very  ancient  tradition  embodied  in  the 
Protevangelium  of  James,  regarded  him  as  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a 
previous  marriage  (. Adumb .  in  Ep.  Judae  ad  initium).  If  we  accept 
this  view  Jude  was  older  than  Christ,  though  possibly  not  by  many 
years,  as  he  is  named  last  or  last  but  one  of  the  brethren.  And 
this  view  is  commended  not  only  by  the  peculiar  form  of  Jude’s 
address, — he  seems  to  shrink  from  calling  himself  the  Lord’s  brother, 
— but  by  the  fact  that  the  brethren  on  more  than  one  occasion 
appear  to  have  claimed  a  certain  right  to  interfere  with  our  Lord’s 
freedom  of  action  (Matt.  xii.  46 ;  John  vii.  3 ;  indeed  all  the 
passages  where  the  Lord’s  brethren  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
are  most  readily  understood  in  the  same  way).  But  if  this  is  so, 
and  if  Jude  was  born  some  six  or  seven  years  at  least  before  the 
Christian  era,  we  could  not  safely  date  the  Epistle  after  65  a.d.  or 
thereabouts.  Those  who,  while  accepting  the  Epistle  as  authentic, 
would  yet  place  it  about  80  or  90  a.d.,  must  face  this  as  well  as 
other  difficulties. 

Dismissing  the  theory  that  the  Epistle  is  the  work  of  a  forger, 
we  find  the  posterior  limit  of  time  in  the  probable  duration  of 
Jude’s  active  powers.  The  anterior  limit  is  given  by  2  Peter.  But 
there  still  remains  a  question  as  to  the  interval  of  time  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the  two  Epistles. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  interval  was  considerable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  two  Epistles 
are  in  all  substantial  features  identical.  But  Antinomianism,  or 
anarchism,  is  perpetually  changing  its  shape.  Even  in  its  em¬ 
bryonic  stage  it  is  never  the  same  for  two  moments  together.  We 
need  only  turn  to  the  life  of  Luther,  and  read  again  the  well-known 
history  of  his  dealings  with  Carlstadt  and  Miinzer  for  an  illustration. 
Before  very  long  this  void  and  formless  anarchy  takes  shape, 
enunciates  definite  propositions,  forms  a  school  or  conventicle. 
But  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  Jude  mentions  any  distinct  persons,  or 
facts,  or  doctrines.  They  do  not  give  so  many  details  about  the 
errors  which  they  denounce  as  Colossians,  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
or  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  quite  certain  that  they  would  have  don*> 
so,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power.  If  they  are  vague,  it  is  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  vague.  They  deal  with 
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this  new  heresy  just  as  i  Peter  deals  with  persecution.  There  is 
as  yet  nothing  very  definite  to  lay  hold  of ;  the  peril  is  inchoate, 
and  their  warning  is  like  an  alarm  in  the  night;  it  is  only  known 
that  there  is  an  enemy.  In  five  or  ten  years’  time  this  state  of 
things  must  have  undergone  a  material  change.  Again,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  these  moral  disorders  endured 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian  persecution  : 

•‘Hi  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 
Sanguinis  exigui  iactu  compressa  quiescunt.” 

Nor,  again,  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  St.  Jude  came  to  make  so 
free  and  yet  unacknowledged  a  use  of  2  Peter  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
Can  we  think  that  the  previous  Epistle  had  been  forgotten,  that  by 
some  miracle  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  had  recurred,  that 
Jude  happened  to  possess  a  copy  of  2  Peter,  and  adapted  it  to  his 
purpose  without  saying  what  he  had  done  ?  This  is  not  a  plausible 
hypothesis. 

The  same  difficulty  recurs  whichever  Epistle  we  put  first,  and 
it  is  greatly  aggravated  if  we  regard  both  as  forgeries.  Between 
such  forgeries  we  could  hardly  allow  a  smaller  interval  than  thirty 
years.  But  if  we  are  to  date  Jude  about  12 5-1 30  and  2  Peter 
about  155-160,  how  did  the  latter  succeed  in  imposing  upon  the 
learned  Clement  ? 

By  far  the  easiest  and  most  probable  explanation  of  the  facts 
is  that  which  has  already  been  propounded,  that  the  errors  denounced 
in  both  Epistles  took  their  origin  from  Corinth,  that  the  disorder 
was  spreading,  that  St.  Peter  took  alarm  and  wrote  his  Second 
Epistle,  sending  a  copy  to  St.  Jude  with  a  warning  of  the  urgency 
of  the  danger,  and  that  St.  Jude  at  once  issued  a  similar  letter 
to  the  Churches  in  which  he  was  personally  interested.  In  fact, 
both  Epistles  may  be  samples  of  a  circular  that  was  addressed  to 
many  groups  of  Churches  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  we  get 
a  perfectly  natural  explanation  of  Jude  3,  a  most  significant  verse. 
The  writer  had  evidently  received  a  sudden  alarm,  which  had 
obliged  him  to  write  one  thing  when  he  was  purposing  to  write 
quite  another.  The  dmy/07  arose  from  the  arrival  of  2  Peter. 

Thus  also  we  find  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  resemblance 
and  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Epistles.  In  the  second 
century  a  number  of  bishops  sent  round  a  circular  against  Mon- 
tanism  (Eus.  H \  E.  v.  19),  signed  with  their  names.  So  the 
apostles  in  the  early  years  of  the  Church  sent  round  a  circular 
in  the  matter  of  the  circumcision  dispute.  Why  should  not  the 
Corinthian  disorders  have  called  forth  a  similar  manifesto  ?  There 
may  have  been  an  apostolic  meeting  on  the  subject,  or,  if  for  any 
reason  a  meeting  was  not  possible,  a  model  epistle  might  be  cir¬ 
culated,  which  each  apostle  or  apostolic  man  would  be  at  liberty 
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to  modify,  within  reasonable  limits,  according  to  his  personal 
inclination.  This  is  certainly  what  would  be  done  now,  and 
common  sense  would  dictate  a  very  similar  course  at  all  times. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  Jude  is  practically  contempor¬ 
aneous  with  2  Peter.  Nor  can  the  difference  of  tense  between 
the  7rap€iaeSvcrav  of  the  one  and  the  eo-ovrai  i^euSoSiSacrKoAoi  of 
the  other  be  taken  as  a  serious  objection  to  this  view.  It  is  the 
nature  of  Jude  to  put  things  more  forcibly.  But  the  two  Epistles 
were  addressed  to  different  Churches,  and  the  danger  which  was 
imminent  in  one  place  may  have  been  present  in  another. 


§  4.  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  EPISTLE.  WHERE,  AND  TO 
WHOM  WAS  IT  WRITTEN? 

In  the  Address  the  author  styles  himself  “Jude,  the  slave  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  brother  of  James.”  “Slave  of  Jesus  Christ” 
means  “faithful  Christian,”  or  “labourer  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard” 
(see  note) ;  the  second  qualification  marks  him  out  as  brother  of 
that  James  who  appears  in  Acts  xv.  xxi.  as  president  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  who  is  called  “  the  Lord’s  brother  ”  by  St.  Paul,  Gal. 
i.  19,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
James. 

We  may  identify  him  with  that  Jude  or  Judas  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  Gospels  as  one  of  the  Lord’s  Brethren.  The  list,  as  given 
by  Matt.  xiii.  55,  is  James,  and  Joseph  (v.l.  Joses),  and  Simon, 
and  Judas;  as  given  by  Mark  vi.  3,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas, 
and  Simon.  Both  evangelists  tell  us  that  there  were  also  sisters, 
and  place  Judas  last,  or  last  but  one;  and  as  the  order  which  they 
follow  is  not  an  order  of  honour,  for  Joseph  or  Joses  is  unknown, 
we  may  probably  infer  that  Jude  was  third  or  fourth  of  the  sons  in 
respect  of  age.  What  was  the  position  of  the  daughters  in  the 
family  sequence  we  cannot  ascertain. 

Jude  is  first  expressly  called  “  brother  of  the  Lord  ”  by  Hege- 
sippus,  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  he  nor  James  used  this  title 
themselves.  But  it  was  freely  given  to  them  by  the  Church,  as  we 
see  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  From  this  passage  we  gather  also  two 
important  facts,  that  the  brethren  were  well  known  in  Corinth,  a 
Gentile  city,  and  that  more  than  one  of  them  were  married. 
Hegesippus  tells  us  that  two  grandsons  of  Jude  were  brought 
before  Domitian,  the  authorities  having  taken  alarm  at  their  claim 
of  descent  from  David,  and  of  relationship  to  Christ;  but  that 
when  they  had  showed  their  horny  hands,  described  the  little 
farm  which  they  held  in  common,  and  explained  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  looked  for  was  not  of  this  world,  they  were  scornfully 
dismissed  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  20).  Hegesippus  further  related  that 
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both  these  descendants  of  Jude  lived  on  into  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  they  were  old  men  when  they  died 
(Eus.  H.  E .  iii.  32.  5).  Beyond  this  we  have  no  knowledge  of  Jude, 
except  what  we  can  gather  from  the  Epistle  itself. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  draw  an  important  inference  from  this 
narrative.  If  these  grandsons  of  Jude  were  middle-aged  men  in 
the  time  of  Domitian,  and  old  men  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when 
was  Jude  himself  born?  Suppose  that  the  grandson  died  in 
105  a.d.,  about  the  middle  of  Trajan’s  reign,  at  the  age  of  70.  He 
would  have  been  born  in  35  a.d.  ;  his  father  could  hardly  have 
been  born  after  13  a.d.,  or  his  grandfather  after  9  b.c.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  suppose  Jude  to  have  been  one  of  the  younger  children 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  he  can  hardly  have  been  bom  before  1  a.d.  ; 
his  son  hardly  before  24  a.d.,  or  his  grandson  before  47  a.d.  In 
this  case  the  elder  grandson  would  only  have  been  70  in  the  year 
of  Trajan’s  death,  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  surprising, 
if  he  or  his  younger  brother  had  lived  on  well  into  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  If,  then,  we  may  regard  the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  as 
based  on  fact,  the  natural  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Jude  was  older 
than  our  Lord, — in  other  words,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  by 
an  earlier  marriage.  Further.  Hegesippus  clearly  believed  that 
Jude  himself  was  no  longer  alive  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who 
assumed  the  purple  in  81  a.d.  When  Jude  died  we  do  not  know, 
but,  if  he  was  bom  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  Christian  era,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  retained  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties  much  after  65  a.d.  For  further  information  on  the  com¬ 
plicated  problems  involved  in  the  term  “Brethren  of  the  Lord,” 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  well-known 
Excursus,  or  to  the  article  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible . 

It  is  probable,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  Jude  did  not  call 
himself  “  Brother  of  the  Lord.”  But,  then,  why  does  he  call  himself 
“  Brother  of  James  ”?  James  was  the  special  patron  of  the  Jewish 
Christians.  Now,  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  not  Jewish  in  any  special 
sense,  either  in  language  or  in  thought,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
imagining  that  the  Churches  to  which  it  was  addressed  were  com¬ 
posed,  to  any  marked  extent,  of  Jewish  converts.  The  writer, 
therefore,  can  hardly  have  intended  to  conciliate  his  readers  by 
putting  himself,  as  it  were,  under  the  wing  of  his  great  brother. 
Those  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent  must  have  known  perfectly  well 
who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  authority.  The  true  explanation 
is  probably  that  suggested  long  ago  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Though  Jude  was  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  himself  “  Brother 
of  the  Lord,”  he  knew  that  others  were,  and  he  deprecates  this 
usage.  “I  am  Jude,”  he  says,  in  effect,  “whom  you  call  brother 
of  Christ  Call  me  slave  of  Christ,  but  brother  of  James.” 
“Brother  of  the  Lord”  was  not  an  official  designation,  and,  if 
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used  by  Jude  himself,  might  seem  to  imply  a  claim  to  an  authority 
above  that  of  an  apostle.  There  is  no  affectation  of  humility  in 
its  avoidance. 

Most  of  the  commentators,  whether  they  regard  the  Epistle  as 
genuine  or  not,  would  accept  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the 
Address.  There  have,  however,  been  other  opinions. 

Keil  and  others  thought  that  the  writer  might  be  Jude  the 
Apostle.  ’Iou&is  TaK<o/?ou,  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13,  may  possibly 
mean  “Judas  the  brother  of  James”  (Blass,  p.  95);  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  if  “James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,”  was  the  same 
person  as  “James,  the  Lord’s  brother,”  his  younger  and  less 
distinguished  brother  might  be  known  as  “James’  Jude.”  But  this 
identification  is  extremely  doubtful ;  and  if  in  St.  Luke’s  list  of  the 
apostles  we  must  translate  ’Id Kwfiov  ’AA^aiov,  “James,  son  of 
Alphaeus,”  it  is  almost  or  quite  certain  that  *Iod8as  ’laicwfiov  must 
mean  “Jude,  son  of  James.”  Further,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
any  of  the  Lord’s  brethren,  even  James,  was  reckoned  among  the 
Twelve.  Again,  the  author  of  our  Epistle  does  not  call  himself  an 
apostle  in  the  Address,  and  appears  clearly  to  imply  in  ver.  1 7  that 
he  was  not  one.  Tertullian,  indeed,  calls  him  so  (see  above,  p.  307), 
and  he  is  so  called  also  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Origen’s  works, 
but  not  in  Origen’s  Greek  text,  and  not  by  Clement. 

Grotius  conjectured  that  2  Peter  was  written  by  Symeon  the 
second,  and  Jude  by  that  Judas  who,  according  to  Eusebius,  was 
fifteenth  and  last  of  the  Jewish  line  of  bishops  of  Jerusalem. 
Before  anyone  can  adopt  this  view  he  must  persuade  himself 
either  that  the  words  d8eA<£os  8c  'laKufiov  are  an  interpolation,  or 
that  they  form  a  standing  title  borne  by  all  the  successors  of  James 
in  his  episcopal  chair ;  and  no  reason  can  be  given  in  support  of 
either  alternative.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  in  passing,  that  this 
Judas,  the  fifteenth  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  probably  a  real  person¬ 
age.  It  is  true  that  the  list  of  bishops  given  by  Eusebius  (AT.  E . 
iv.  5.  3)  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Hegesippus,  who  says  that 
Symeon,  son  of  Clopas,  the  second  bishop,  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Eus.  ff.  E.  iii.  1 1, 
32.  1).  But  in  the  Codex  Marcianus  there  is  a  note  which  professes 
to  be  derived  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement, 
and  gives  the  places  of  sepulture  of  certain  apostles  and  apostolic 
men  (the  text  will  be  found  in  Zahn,  Forschungen>  iii.  70).  Here 
we  read  “Simon  Cleophas,  qui  et  Judas,  post  Jacobum  episcopus, 
cxx  annorum  crucifixus  est  in  Jerusalem  Traiano  mandante.”  It 
seems  clear  that  Clement  had  combined  the  statement  of  Hegesippus 
with  another  that  made  Judas  bishop  in  Trajan’s  time.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  eyypacj>a  from  which  Eusebius  drew  his  list  of 
bishops  were  older  than  200  a.d. 

The  conjecture  of  Grotius  has  been  recently  revived  with  some 
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modification  by  Jiilicher  (quoted  by  Harnack,  Chronologie ,  p.  467), 
who  thought  at  one  time  that  Judas  was  probably  the  real  name  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  that  “brother  of  James”  meant 
nothing  more  than  bishop.  But  in  his  Einleitung  { 1901,  i.  p.  182) 
Jiilicher  has  abandoned  this  view,  and  now  thinks  it  most  probable 
“that  the  author  belonged  by  birth  to  that  circle  in  which  the 
memory  of  James  was  held  in  special  honour;  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  foist  his  well-meant  work  on  James  himself,  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a,  member  of  his  family.  Perhaps  Judas  lived 
on  after  his  brother,  down  to  a  time  at  which  none  of  the  apostles 
of  the  Lord  survived  in  Palestine,  and  therefore  could  most  easily 
be  selected  out  of  the  men  of  the  first  generation  as  the  announcer 
of  the  appearance  of  the  prophesied  abominations.”  But  there  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  some  reason  for  thinking  that  Jude  did  not  long 
outlive  James. 

Dr.  Harnack  thinks  ( Chronologie ,  p.  468)  that  the  author  was 
possibly  named  Judas,  and  that  the  words  d8ei<£os  SI  Ta Kwfiov  were 
inserted  in  the  Address  at  some  date  between  150  and  180  a.d.  “in 
order  to  set  this  unknown  Judas  back  into  the  apostolic  time,  and 
to  secure  respect  for  his  piece,  which,  in  days  when  Gnosticism 
flourished,  must  have  appeared  especially  valuable.”  He  was  not 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  “for  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
suppose  that  such  Jewish-Christian  bishops  gave  anything  to  the 
Church  at  large.”  A  bishop,  though  circumcised,  may  have  been 
an  eminent  man,  but  the  Epistle  is  certainly  not  what  we  should 
expect  to  have  been  written  by  an  author  of  pronouncedly  Jewish 
tendencies.  Harnack’s  theory,  however,  would  require  us  to  believe 
that  the  Address  was  falsified  in  a  very  glaring  way  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

All  these  theories  rest  upon  the  presupposition  that  Jude  must 
have  been  written  in  the  second  century,  because  it  is  directed 
against  Gnosticism,  and  have  no  value  for  those  who  hold  the 
opposite  belief.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that,  if  Jude  belongs  to 
Gnostic  times,  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  author,  except 
that  he  was  not  what  he  calls  himself. 

The  place  of  composition  is  unknown.  Egypt  or  specially 
Alexandria,  Palestine  or  specially  Jerusalem,  have  been  suggested. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  selecting  Alexandria,  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Epistle  was  known  to  Clement  and  Origen,  who 
collected  books  from  every  quarter.  Of  any  specially  Egyptian  or 
Alexandrine  ideas  it  exhibits  not  the  faintest  trace.  The  other 
locality  seems  equally  improbable.  The  death  of  James  occurred 
probably  in  62  a.d.,  and  Jude,  if  he  took  any  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  can  hardly  have  lived  in  Jerusalem  before  this 
date.  Even  after  his  great  brother’s  martvrdom  he  was  not  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  can  scarcely  have  had  a  fixed  abode  in  the  sacred 
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city.  Nor  should  we  be  inclined  to  look  for  him  in  one  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  Palestine.  The  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  known 
to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Corinthians.  Who  can  say  where  they 
were  not  known,  what  places  they  had  visited,  or  where  they  were 
usually  to  be  found?  We  need  not  suppose  that  they  stuck  like 
limpets  to  the  rock  of  Zion.  Such  little  information  as  we  possess 
gives  quite  a  different  idea. 

Again,  as  to  the  Churches  to  which  the  Epistle  was  directed,  we 
are  left  absolutely  to  conjecture.  The  only  points  which  give  us 
any  kind  of  hold  are  the  similarity  of  Jude  to  2  Peter,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  evils  denounced  to  those  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 
But  what  conclusion  can  be  built  upon  this  slender  basis  ?  Corinth 
was  a  seaport  town  within  a  short  sail  of  many  places.  In  a  limited 
number  of  hours  an  Antinomian  missionary  would  find  himself  at 
any  harbour  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  or  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  or  at  Alexandria.  People  were 
constantly  going  to  and  fro. 

Dr.  Chase  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Epistle  was  sent  to  the 
Syrian  Antioch,  and  possibly  to  other  Churches  in  that  district. 
The  reader  will  find  his  argument  in  Hastings’  Bible  Dictionary .  Dr. 
Chase  relies  chiefly  upon  three  points  :  that  the  Christians  addressed 
were  mainly  Gentiles,  that  they  were  men  among  whom  St.  Paul 
had  worked,  and  that  they  had  received  oral  instruction  from  the 
apostles  generally,  and,  therefore,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  We  may  say  that  no  better  conjecture  can  be 
proposed ;  but  even  this  is  far  from  certain.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  the  Churches  addressed  were  mainly  Gentile,  though  this  is  dis¬ 
puted  ;  that  they  were  acquainted  with  St.  Paul’s  form  of  teaching  is 
most  likely,  but  St.  Paul  had  laboured  in  many  places  ;  they  knew 
the  apostles  also,  but  how  many  of  them  or  in  what  way  is  doubtful. 
For  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  ZXty ov,  in  ver.  17,  of  oral 
instruction  alone,  and  in  any  case  we  need  not  imagine  that  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  Twelve  had  visited  the  district  in  question. 
But  there  is  really  no  clear  light.  We  might  be  tempted  to  infer 
from  the  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles  that  the  Churches 
addressed  in  2  Peter  and  in  Tude  lay  in  proximity  to  one  another ; 
but  even  this  is  perilous.  Jude  may  have  been  addressed  to  almost 
any  community  in  which  Greek  was  spoken.  The  two  Epistles 
must  have  been  written  at  nearly  the  same  time,  but  they  may  have 
been  sent  in  very  different  directions. 

As  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  Jude  something  has  already 
been  said,  and  what  little  remains  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 
Compared  with  2  Peter  he  exhibits  a  certain  hastiness  and  tendency 
to  take  things  at  their  worst,  compared  with  either  1  or  2  Peter  a 
certain  hardness.  No  document  in  the  New  Testament  is  so 
exquisitely  tender  and  pastoral  as  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and 
21 
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even  in  the  Second  Epistle,  in  the  midst  of  the  anger  and  indigna¬ 
tion  so  naturally  excited  by  the  cruel  wickedness  of  the  false 
teachers,  there  are  still  beautiful  phrases,  steeped  in  sympathy  and 
fatherly  affection.  Jude  is  undoubtedly  stern  and  unbending.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jude  is  in  closer  intellectual  sympathy  with  St.  Paul. 
St.  Peter  commends  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  high  terms,  yet 
with  qualifications.  St.  Jude  speaks  Pauline  language,  and  inclines 
towards  the  Pauline  mysticism,  though  to  what  extent  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  The  notable  word  is  used  also  by  his  brother 

James  in  the  same  sense,  and,  though  it  belongs  to  the  Pauline 
psychology,  in  which  ^rvxi  was  sharply  distinguished  from  Trrev/xa  or 
vov?,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  law  or 
of  justification.  St.  James  was  probably  as  mystical  as  St.  Paul, 
yet  he  was  a  strong  legalist.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  held  that  whoever 
breaks  one  article  of  the  law  breaks  the  law  as  a  whole  (Jas.  ii.  io  ; 
Gal.  iii.  io).  This  view  (it  was  held  also  by  the  Stoics)  is  highly 
metaphysical  or  mystical,  but  it  led  the  two  apostles  to  very  different 
conclusions,  the  one  to  the  necessity  of  perfect  obedience,  the  other 
to  the  idea  of  a  righteousness  which  was  not  of  law  at  all.  It  is 
possible  that  Jude  also  belonged  to  the  same  type  of  Pharisaic 
mysticism  as  his  brother.  But  in  any  case  his  ideas  and  language 
differ  noticeably  from  those  of  St.  Peter. 

But  here  we  touch  upon  a  question  which  is  unhappily  among 
the  obscurest  of  all  the  problems  that  surround  the  history  of  the 
early  Church.  Who  can  enumerate  the  countless  modes  in  which 
the  relation  of  law  and  gospel  presented  itself  to  the  first  believers  ? 
Many  writers  content  themselves  with  the  rough  and  unintelligent 
distinction  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  but  this  rests 
upon  the  mere  accident  of  birth.  The  most  Gentile  of  all  teachers, 
St.  Paul  himself,  was  a  Jew,  and  on  either  side  there  are  endless 
shades  and  gradations.  On  the  one  extreme  there  are  certain  sects 
which  we  may  call  exclusively  Jewish,  or  rather  Oriental,  but  a 
Gentile  Christian  might  be  anything.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  that  of  using  “  Pauline 99  and  “  Gentile 99  as  if 
these  words  were  coextensive. 
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1.  On  the  general  form  of  Jude’s  Address  see  notes  on  i  Pet.  L  i ; 
2  Pet.  i.  i,  and  Introduction  to  2  Peter,  pp.  79,  219.  Jude  has, 
in  common  with  2  Peter,  *lrj(rov  XpioroD  SovAos,  a  similarly  general 
description  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  directed,  the  verb 
ir\r}0vv0eiriy  and  the  word  dprjvrj,  which,  however,  is  here  combined 
with  eAcos  and  ayai rq.  If  we  suppose  that  2  Peter  is  here  copying 
Jude,  we  must  also  suppose  either  that  he  went  back  to  1  Peter  for 
part  of  his  formula,  or  that  (as  Professor  Harnack  thinks)  he  forged 
both  addresses,  but  adopted  a  simpler  and  more  archaic  form  than 
that  of  Jude.  But  the  easier  inference  is  that  Jude  followed  Peter ; 
indeed,  this  is  a  necessary  conclusion,  if  it  is  allowed  that  Jude  here 
uses  Pauline  phrases. 

Five  personages  of  the  name  of  Jude  occur  in  apostolic  or 
sub-apostolic  times.  (1)  Judas  Iscariot.  (2)  The  Apostle  TovSas 
'I oLKufiov,  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13;  John  xiv.  22;  this  “son  of 
James  ”  is  commonly  identified  with  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus.  (3) 
Judas,  the  Lord’s  brother,  brother  also  of  James,  Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Mark  vi.  3,  where  he  is  named  last  or  last  but  one.  (4)  Judas 
Barsabbas,  Acts  xv.  22-34.  (5)  Judas,  the  last  Jewish  bishop  of 

Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Eus.  H \  E .  iv.  5.  3. 

The  author  of  our  Epistle  gives  two  descriptions  of  himself — 
(1)  'Irjcrov  Xpiorov  SoSAos  :  (2)  dScA <£os  8e  * laKwjSov .  The  first  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  an  apostle  (see  note  on  2  Pet.  i.  1),  and 
ver.  17  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  he  did  not  so  regard 
himself.  His  brother  James  also  was  not  an  apostle.  The  second 
identifies  our  Jude  with  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

But  why  does  he  not  call  himself  the  brother  of  the  Lord? 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  commentary,  which  still  exists  in  a 
Latin  version,  answered  the  question  thus — “Judas,  qui  catholicam 
scripsit  epistolam,  frater  filiorum  Joseph  exstans  ualde  religiosus  et 
cum  sciret  propinquitatem  domini,  non  tamen  dicit  se  ipsum 
fratrem  eius  esse,  sed  quid  dixit  ?  Judas  seruus  Jesu  Christi ,  utpote 
domini,  frater  autem  Jacobi Zahn  ( Einleitung ,  ii.  p.  84)  adopts 
this  explanation,  which  is  probably  correct.  The  sense  is,  “Jude, 
the  slave,  I  dare  not  say  the  brother,  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  certainly 
the  brother  of  James.” 
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The  description,  “brother  of  James,”  cannot  have  been  needed 
as  an  introduction  or  recommendation,  for  the  brethren  of  the  Lord 
were  all  held  in  high  esteem  (Acts  i.  14).  Certainly  Jude  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  people  whom  he  is  addressing.  Nor 
can  the  description  be  taken  to  show  that  he  is  writing  to  Churches 
of  Palestine  or  to  Jewish  Christians,  by  whom  St.  James  was  held 
in  special  honour.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  St.  James  would 
not  need  his  help,  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  known  to  the 
Gentile  Churches,  for  instance,  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  5), 
and  may  quite  possibly  have  visited  and  preached  in  Corinth. 

tois  iv  ©€w  TraTpi  .  .  .  kXtjtois.  “  To  the  Called,  which  in 
God  the  Father  are  beloved  and  kept  unto  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
Father  is  our  Father.  KX^rots  is  a  substantive,  as  in  Rom.  i.  6 ; 
1  Cor.  L  24.  The  word  is  not  used  by  Peter  in  either  of  his 
Epistles,  and  belongs  to  the  Pauline  vocabulary;  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  ay  tot,  ver.  3 ;  i/wx^koC  and  Trvtvpa,  ver.  1 9.  *Ev  can  hardly 
mean  “  by,”  for  the  preposition  appears  to  be  never  used  to  denote 
the  agent.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  translate  “who  in  God  are  beloved 
by  me  and  kept  unto  Jesus  Christ,”  because  both  participles  must 
be  referred  to  the  same  agent.  Yet  again,  there  is  no  instance  of 
iv  ©e<3  being  used  in  that  general  sense  which  belongs  to  iv  KvpC<a 
or  iv  Xpto-rw  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (unless  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1  are  in  point),  and,  even  if  there  were,  the  sense  required,  “  who 
in  God  are  beloved  by  God,”  is  not  obtained  without  difficulty. 
But  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning.  In  ver.  21  St.  Jude  has  iavrovs 
iv  ayairy  ©€ou  rrjpycraTe.  St.  Peter  does  not  speak  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  here  again  we  may  possibly  detect  the  same  affinity 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Jude  that  has  already  appeared  in  the 
word  k\t)tols. 

The  variants  rots  ZOveo-iv  rot?  iv  and  rots  iv  ©e<3  irarpl 
rjyiacr pivots  have  very  little  support.  The  latter  was  probably  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  text ;  the  former  shows  that  at 
an  early  date  the  recipients  of  the  Epistle  were  thought  to  have  been 
Gentiles. 

The  Epistle  cannot  have  been  meant  for  the  Church  at  large. 
It  is  directed  to  some  group  of  Churches  in  which  St.  Jude  was 
personally  interested,  and  called  forth  by  definite  and  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

3.  dyaTrYjTCH  .  .  .  morcu  “Beloved,  while  I  was  giving  all 
diligence  to  write  to  you  about  our  common  salvation,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  write  to  you  exhorting  you  to  do  battle  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.”  With  irao-av  cnrovSrjv 
iroiovpi cvos  compare  the  language  of  2  Pet.  i.  5,  10,  15,  iii.  14.  These 
repeated  phrases  have  caught  St.  Jude’s  ear. 

^jrayamJeo-Oai  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament;  the 
preposition  merely  strengthens  the  verb,  but  the  simple  ayuivi&o-Oau 
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is  as  strong  a  word  as  could  be  found.  For  irapaSoOtCcrrj  ci.  Acts 
xvi.  4;  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  xv.  3 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  Spitta  thinks  that  the  use 
of  the  word  here  is  suggested  by  this  last  passage. 

ayioi.  “  The  saints  ”  is  here  another  name  for  Christians,  as  in ' 
Acts  ix.  13,  32,  41;  Rom.  xii.  13;  Heb.  vi.  10;  Apoc.  v.  8,  but 
the  word  is  not  used  as  a  substantive  by  Mark,  Luke,  John  (in 
Gospel  or  Epistles),  James,  or  Peter.  See  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia , 
pp.  56j  57*  ttiotis,  in  defence  of  which  men  are  to  contend,  is 
not  trust  or  the  inner  light,  but  a  body  of  doctrine,  dogmatic  and 
practical,  which  is  given  to  them  by  authority,  is  fixed  and  unalter¬ 
able,  and  well  known  to  all  Christians.  It  is  “  your  most  holy 
faith,”  ver.  20,  a  foundation  on  which  the  readers  are  to  build 
themselves  up.  It  combined  intellectual  and  moral  truth.  See 
Sanday  and  Headlam  on  Rom.  i.  17.  It  had  been  attacked  by  men 
who  turned  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  that  is  to  say, 
by  Antinomians ;  but  these  men  were  mockers,  ver.  18,  and,  from 
the  emphasis  with  which  Jude  introduces  his  quotation  from  Enoch , 
ver.  14,  we  may  presume  that  they  mocked  at  the  Parousia. 

Jude’s  language  about  the  Faith  is  highly  dogmatic,  highly 
orthodox,  highly  zealous.  His  tone  is  that  of  a  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  character  may  be  differently  estimated,  but 
its  appearance  at  this  early  date,  before  Montanism  and  before 
Gnosticism,  is  of  great  historical  significance.  Men  who  used  such 
phrases  believed  passionately  in  a  creed. 

Lachmann,  and  some  of  the  older  school  of  commentators, 
placed  a  comma  after  vjjliv,  and  took  7rcpl  rrjs  xotvrjg  fjfiwv  croyrrjptas 
with  ypdij/ai :  but  recent  scholars  generally  reject  this  unnatural 
punctuation. 

St.  Jude  says  that  he  had  been  busy  with,  or  intent  upon, 
writing  to  his  people  wpi  rrjs  Kot,vr)s  <ra)Tr)pCa$f  an  ordinary  pastoral 
Epistle  dealing  with  general  topics  of  instruction  and  exhortation, 
but  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  plan  and  utter  this  stirring  cry 
to  arms.  Evidently  he  is  referring  to  some  definite  and  unexpected 
circumstance.  News  had  been  brought  to  him  of  the  appearance 
of  the  false  teachers;  possibly  he  had  just  received  2  Peter;  if  so, 
we  can  understand  the  use  which  he  makes  of  that  Epistle. 

De  Wette,  Bruckner,  Spitta,  Zahn  think  that  the  writing  referred 
to  by  the  ypd<f>uv  was  not  an  ordinary  Epistle,  but  a  treatise  of  some 
considerable  length ;  but  the  age  was  hardly  one  of  treatises,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  support  the  idea. 

4.  TrapeiaeSucrar  ydp.  “For  certain  men  have  crept  in  privily, 
who  of  old  were  appointed  in  scripture  unto  this  doom.”  Tap 
introduces  the  reason  of  avay ktjv  Ic r\ov.  For  irapuviZvcrav  B  has 
Trapeio-eSv^o-av,  a  vulgar  form  ;  see  Blass,  p.  43.  The  aorist  is  here 
not  distinguishable  in  sense  from  the  perfect;  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  compound  verb,  refer  to  note  on  irapuo-dyeiv,  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 
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ETaAai  is  most  naturally  taken  to  mean  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  many  denunciations  of  false  prophets.  The  word,  however, 
does  not  always  denote  a  long  interval  of  time ;  hence  Zahn  and 
Spitta  would  render,  “who  were  some  time  ago  appointed  in  a 
writing  for  this  doom,”  and  find  here  a  direct  reference  to  2  Pet. 
ii.  3.  But  though  the  Greeks  (more  especially  the  poets ;  see 
references  in  Liddell  and  Scott)  sometimes  use  TrdXai  in  a  loose 
colloquial  way,  just  as  we  use  “long  ago”  of  things  that  happened 
quite  recently,  we  must  not  give  the  word  this  sense  without  good 
reason.  Jude  could  hardly  have  spoken  of  2  Peter  as  written  irdX at, 
unless  he  were  looking  back  over  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  two  Epistles  were  separated  by 
such  an  interval  as  this,  the  explanation  of  Zahn  and  Spitta  can 
hardly  be  adopted. 

Nevertheless  we  have  here  a  reference  to  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  As  used 
by  Jude,  Kptp. a  has  no  meaning,  for  he  has  entirely  omitted  to  say 
what  the  doom  is.  The  best  explanation  of  this  curious  difficulty  is 
that  he  was  writing  in  haste,  with  2  Peter  fresh  in  his  mind,  and 
that  his  words  are  suggested  by  0T5  to  Kptpa  h<Tra\ai  ovk  apyel  in  the 
Petrine  passage.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  here  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  posteriority  of  Jude. 

Some  support  for  this  view  may  be  found  in  the  weakness  of  the 
various  explanations  which  have  been  found  for  #c/>t/jta.  Wiesinger, 
Hofmann,  Schott  find  the  key  in  Trapetcrc'Svo-av,  they  have  wickedly 
crept  in,  and  this  is  their  judgment.  But,  we  must  answer,  the 
creeping  in  is  their  sin,  not  their  punishment.  Zahn  also  (Ein- 
leitungy  ii.  80)  goes  back  for  his  solution  to  the  main  verb ;  they 
have  crept  in,  and  their  appearance  is  a  judgment,  not  on  them,  but 
on  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  it  will  lead  to  a  sifting  out  of  bad 
Christians  from  among  the  good.  Cf.  John  ix.  39,  efe  icplfw,  iy<a 
€15  Toy  koctjulov  rjXOov,  iva  oi  prj  /^AeVovres  /3A«raxrt,  Kal  ol  fiXeirovres 
tv<I>Xoi  yejwrai :  the  reader  may  refer  to  Westcott’s  note  upon  this 
passage.  But  it  seems  evident  that  here  the  KpCp.a  is  one  which 
hangs  over  the  intruders  themselves.  Huther  found  the  explanation 
of  Kpipia  in  the  airwXeo-ev  of  ver.  5  ;  but  this  verb  stands  much  too 
far  off,  and  does  not  directly  apply  to  the  evildoers  in  question ; 
further,  if  this  had  been  the  writer’s  meaning,  we  should  have 
expected  yd p,  not  8e,  after  inropvrjo-au  Spitta  finds  it  in  the  words 
a<rc^€ts  .  .  .  apvovp.€voi. :  their  judgment  is  that  they  are  impious 
and  deny  the  Lord.  But  here  again  impiety  and  denial  are  sins,  not 
sentences.  It  may  be  replied  that  sin  may  be  regarded  as  its  own 
punishment,  but  this  idea  certainly  does  not  belong  to  Jude.  Not 
one  of  these  views  is  satisfactory.  Each  commentator  destroys  the 
opinion  of  others  without  establishing  his  own,  and  we  are  really 
driven  to  suppose  that  St.  Jude,  in  his  hurry,  picked  out  St.  Peter’s 
word  without  observing  that  it  required  an  explanation. 
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X^piTo.  The  grace  is  the  71*10-™$,  or  the  gospel  (1  Pet.  i.  10) ;  it  pro 
mises  a  freedom  which  these  impious  men  turn  into  lasciviousness. 

rov  ilovov  Scornm)!'  ical  Kupioy  rjfjLCjv  ’It }<touv  Xptoroi'  dpyoujxcyoi. 
Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  I,  rov  dyopdaavra  avrovs  $€<nr6rr]v  dpvovpLtvot,  St. 
Peter’s  phrase  is  certainly  the  finer,  and  is  probably  the  original ; 
it  is  marked  by  his  favourite  iambic  rhythm;  the  dyopdo-avra  ex¬ 
plains  and  limits  Sco-ttott^v,  and  here,  as  in  other  passages  to  be 
noticed  as  we  proceed,  Jude  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  and 
harden  the  thought  of  St.  Peter.  Tov  povov  StcnroTrjv  is  so  strong  a 
phrase  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  impossible.  Hence  K  L  P  and 
several  other  authorities,  followed  by  the  textus  receptus ,  insert  ©coV 
after  Sco-Trorrjv:  and  many  commentators,  who  do  not  accept  this  read¬ 
ing,  yet  translate  in  the  same  sense,  “  the  only  Master  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  But  this  misrendering  is  needless.  If  Christ  may  be 
called  Sco*7roT?7<;,  He  may  also  be  called  ptovos  Secnrorrjs  in  distinction 
not  from  the  Father,  but  from  all  false  masters.  Cf.  note  on  ver.  25. 

6.  OTrojJLvrjcrau  Cf.  2  Pet.  i.  12,  VTropapvrjtTKUv :  i.  13,  i.  15, 
pLV'qp.rjv  rroi€L<rOat:  iii.  I,  Si€y  eipav  Iv  V7rop.vtfaeL.  See  note  On 
c tttovS^v,  ver.  3.  Either  Peter  has  caught  up  and  reiterated  certain 
unimportant  words  from  Jude,  or  Jude  had  read  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Petrine  Epistle  and  adopts  from  it  words  which,  from  their 
iteration  there,  were  likely  to  catch  the  ear.  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable  view.  Jude  exhibits  manifest  tokens  of  haste,  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  and  confusion.  A  glance  back  at  the  preceding  Epistle  will 
show  that  St.  Peter  uses  “remind”  quite  naturally,  where  he  is 
recalling  to  the  memory  of  his  readers  lessons  that  they  had  cer¬ 
tainly  often  been  taught.  Jude  “reminds”  his  people  of  the 
instances  of  judgment,  none  of  which  belonged  to  the  catechism, 
and  some  of  which,  at  least  the  story  of  Michael,  may  have  been 
quite  new  to  them.  The  8c  also  is  difficult.  Probably  we  must 
find  the  antithesis  in  do-c^e t?  and  dpvovpLtvot. :  they  are  impious  and 
deny  the  Lord,  “but”  God  punishes  such  men.  Certainly  the 
sense  is  more  clearly  unfolded  in  2  Peter ;  and  this  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  because  Jude  is  the  more  skilful  writer  of  the  two. 

ciSoTas  cnrag  irdvra.  “  Though  once  for  all  ye  know  all  things.” 
But  the  things  which  Christians  know  once  for  all  are  those  which 
are  included  in  “  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,”  not 
historical  instances  of  God’s  wrath.  Here  again  we  have  a  confused 
reminiscence  of  Kaun-p  clSoras,  2  Pet.  i.  12,  where  the  words  are 
quite  intelligible. 

For  the  comparison  between  the  instances  of  Judgment  as  they 
are  given  in  the  two  Epistles,  see  Introduction  to  2  Peter,  p.  221. 
The  first  instance,  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  sinful  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  is  peculiar  to  Jude.  It  reminds  us  of  Heb.  iii.  18-iv.  2  ; 

1  Cor.  x.  5-1 1.  Its  introduction  here  disturbs  the  strictly  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  the  instances  given  in  2  Peter. 
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8ti  6  Kupios.  “That  the  Lord,  when  He  had  brought  the 
people  safe  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterwards  destroyed  them 
which  believed  not.”  By  “the  Lord”  is  no  doubt  meant  Christ, 
cl.  i  Cor.  X.  4,  9.  With  TO  Sevrtpov  cf.  Sevrepov,  1  Cor.  xii.  28; 
iK  Sevrcpov,  Heb.  ix.  28.  Here  it  marks  a  strong  contrast,  and 
sharpens  the  point  of  the  warning.  “  It  is  true  that  the  Lord  saved 
Israel  from  Egypt;  yet  notwithstanding  He  afterwards  slew  the 
faithless.  So  he  has  saved  you,  but  so  also  He  may  slay  you.” 

The  text  of  the  verse  is  uncertain.  N  K  L  insert  a  second  vpas 
after  ciSora?.  N,  many  Fathers,  and  versions  place  a7ra£  after  Kvpios 
(®eos).  For  iravra  K  L  and  others  read  tovto.  K  L  and  many 
others  have  6  Kvpios :  C  Kdpios :  A  B  and  many  versions  with 
Didymus  and  Jerome  ’Irjcrovs,  and  there  is  some  inferior  authority 
for  o  ©cos.  The  second  vpdg  is  probably  a  mere  slip ;  the  trans¬ 
position  of  vpas  may  be  due  to  a  desire  to  provide  an  antecedent 
for  to  Stvrcpovy  though,  if  so,  it  involves  a  grammatical  error,  as 
a7raf  cannot  mean  “  firstly.”  ToSro  for  irdvra  is  again  a  slip,  or  an 
attempt  at  emendation.  The  variants  ©eos  and  'Irjo-ovs  for  Kvpiog 
are  also  emendations ;  the  copyists  did  not  feel  quite  certain  what 
Jude  meant. 

6.  dyydXous.  The  Second  Instance ;  the  Fallen  Angels. 

“  And  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  own  principality,  but  for¬ 
sook  their  proper  habitation,  He  hath  kept  in  everlasting  bonds 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.”  Jude  prob¬ 
ably  found  crapcus  in  his  copy  of  2  Peter  (see  note  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  passage),  but  it  is  just  possible  that  he  remembered  to 
have  read  of  “bonds”  in  Enoch .  AZStos  (it  is  an  Aristotelian 
word,  while  atwvios  is  Platonist)  occurs  also  in  Rom.  i.  20.  The 
absence  of  the  article  with  ayyiXovg  is  of  no  consequence,  the  par¬ 
ticular  angels  being  defined  by  the  following  article  and  participles, 
cf.  1  Pet.  i.  10. 

The  principality  of  the  angels  is  the  special  government  or 
province  intrusted  to  them  by  God.  The  passage  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  Jewish  belief  on  ’this  point  is  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  ore 
$L€pepi£ev  6  vxj/icrTOS  eOvr],  d>s  StecnreLpev  viovg  9  A  Sap,  eorycrev  opt  a  iOvwv 
Kara  apiOpbv  dyyeAwv  ©eov,  kcl l  iyevqO'rj  peplg  K vptov  X aos  avrov  *IaK<o/J 
— where  Kara  apiOpbv  ayyeXuv  ©eov  represent  Hebrew  words  which 
in  A.V.  and  R.V.  are  rendered  “according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel.”  The  passage  was  taken  to  mean  that  God 
assigned  the  government  of  the  several  nations  to  guardian  angels. 
Probably  this  view  was  older  than  the  Septuagint,  for  there  are 
many  indications  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  gods  of  the  nations 
were  regarded  as  wicked  angels.  There  was  also  another  tradition 
that  the  seven  planets  were  ruled  by  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  angels 
of  service.  The  planets,  wandering  stars  (see  below,  ver.  13),  were 
wicked  stars,  because  they  had  broken  loose  from  their  appointed 
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station.  Hence  their  angels  were  punished.  Enoch  xviii.  1 3  sqq., 
“  And  what  I  saw  there  was  horrible — seven  stars  like  great  burning 
mountains,  and  like  spirits,  which  besought  me.  The  Angel  said, 
This  is  the  place  where  heaven  and  earth  terminate ;  it  serves  as  a 
prison  for  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  host  of  heaven.  And  the 
stars  which  roll  over  the  fire  are  they  which  have  transgressed 
the  commandment  of  God  before  their  rising,  because  they  did  not 
come  forth  at  the  appointed  time.  And  He  was  wroth  with  them, 
and  bound  them  till  the  time  when  their  guilt  should  be  consum¬ 
mated  in  the  year  of  the  mystery.”  Cf.  Enoch  xxi.  2  sqq.  Jude 
says  that  they  are  bound  “till  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.” 
This  phrase  also  is  suggested  by  Enoch>  where  we  find  €<o$ 
Kpl<rz cos  rfjs  pLtyaXrjs,  /xe^pis  f)p.epa<s  Kpicrtm  rrjs  pLtyaXrjs  (ed.  Charles, 
pp.  85,  86.  See  also  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  i.  394; 
Harnack’s  note  on  Hermas,  Sim,  viii.  3.  3).  According  to  these 
traditions  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels  was  pride  or  disobedience. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Origen,  in  Ezech,  Horn.  ix.  2  (Lomm. 
i.  1 21),  “Inflatio,  superbia,  arrogantia,  peccatum  diaboli  est ;  et  ob 
haec  delicta  ad  terras  migrauit  de  coelo.” 

By  the  side  of  these  ran  another  stream  of  tradition  based  on 
Gen.  vi.,  according  to  which  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels  was  lust. 
Justin,  ApoL  ii.  5,  combines  both,  ol  8*  dyycAoi,  irapafidvrcs  tiJvSc  rrjv 
tol£lv,  yvvaiKUiV  fjTrrjOrjcrav. 

St.  Peter  does  not  specify  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  but  he  is 
evidently  referring  to  their  doxAyccai.  St.  Jude  is  not  content  with 
a  passing  allusion ;  he  develops  and  confuses  it.  When  he  says 
that  the  angels  forsook  their  proper  habitation  (came  down  from 
heaven  to  earth),  he  is  thinking  of  Gen.  vi. ;  when  he  says  that 
they  kept  not  their  own  principality,  of  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  Yet  after  all 
he  has  not  made  his  point  clear.  For  how  could  either  the  false 
teachers  or  their  victims  be  said  pcrj  r r)pr}<rai  rrjv  iavrwv  dpxyv  ? 

7.  The  Third  Instance  ;  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Jude  omits  the  Deluge,  and  here  does  not  mention  Lot. 

<I>S  loSofxa  Kal  nSjxoppa  xal  at  ircpl  aurds  iroXeis.  The  Other 
cities  were  Admah  and  Zeboim,  Deut.  xxix.  23  ;  Hos.  xi.  8.  There 
were  five  cities  of  the  plain,  but  Zoar  was  spared.  Toy  o^oiov  ipoirov 
TovToiSj  “like  these  fallen  angels”;  here  at  last  the  do-cAyaa  is 
brought  out.  The  compound  €K7ropvevciv  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  24 
and  elsewhere.  The  ck-  may,  as  Hofmann  thinks,  add  the  notion 
of  going  outside  the  moral  law.  In  a7re\6ov(rcu  ottlo-h)  (rapKos  iripa s 
we  have  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Jude  used 
2  Peter.  The  latter  has  (ii.  10)  rovs  ottiVo)  crapKos  lv  hnOvpiCa 
puao-piov  71 -opevopievovs.  Jude  has  caught  up  this  phrase,  but  by 
adding  crcpas  has  made  it  refer  to  the  sin  connected  with  the  name 
of  Sodom, — a  sin  which,  though  horribly  common  in  heathen  Greece 
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and  Rome,  was  never  alleged  against  teachers  who  could  in  any 
sense  be  called  Christians.  The  language  of  2  Pet.  ii.  6,  10  is 
greatly  exaggerated  here.  Further,  St.  Peter  does  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  saying  that  the  sin  of  Sodom  was  like  that  of  the  angels, 
for  the  fallen  angels  could  not  be  said  ai reXOdv  07r(cru)  o’ap/co?  crepas. 

Seiy/ia  (here  only  in  the  New  Testament)  properly  means  “a 
sample”  or  “ specimen ” ;  it  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
classical  7rapaSeiy/Aa  or  the  later  inroStiypLa  (2  Pet.  ii.  6),  “a  pattern,” 
or  “example,”  or  “warning.”  Tlvpbs  atcwtov  is  best  taken  with 
Slktjv  :  “  they  are  set  forth  as  a  warning,  suffering  the  punishment  of 
eternal  fire.”  Jude  omits  all  mention  of  Lot,  fixing  his  mind  only 
on  the  divine  vengeance,  and  here  again  sharpens  and  hardens  the 
words  of  St.  Peter,  inroSetypLa  //.eAXoircov  acrc/?etv  T€0ei/aos. 

8.  outoi,  the  false  teachers  of  ver.  4.  *Ei/u7ma£ecr0at ,  “  to  dream.” 
Their  dreams  may  be  those  of  prophecy;  these  false  teachers 
being  also  false  prophets  (2  Pet.  ii.  1),  who  support  their  evil 
doctrines  by  pretended  revelations;  cf.  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3,  5.  This 
explanation  is  favoured  by  von  Soden  and  Spitta,  and  is  much  the 
best.  Or  possibly,  as  some  hold,  “  dream  ”  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  “vain  imagination.”  The  difficulty  is  that,  though  the 
Latin  somnium  is  used  in  this  sense,  the  Greek  hnmviov  is  not. 
Nevertheless  this  is  the  interpretation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Strom .  iii.  2.  1 1,  evu7ma£o/x€voi  (o  yap  v?rap  rrj  aXrjOeia  hripaWovcnv). 
'EmfiaWovo-iv  most  probably  means  “attack,”  and  o  should  be 
corrected  to  ov.  So  also  A  dumb,  in  Ep.Judae ,  “hi  somniantes,  hoc 
est,  qui  somniant  imaginatione  sua  libidines  et  reprobas  cupidi- 
tates.”  The  meaning  involved  in  the  “filthy  dreamers”  of  the  AY 
may  be  confidently  rejected,  because,  as  Alford  points  out,  the 
participle  belongs  not  only  to  crapKa  fxiatvovo-i,  but  equally  to 

KVpLOTYjTCL  aOtTOVCTl  and  86£ a?  P\a(T(firipLOV(TL. 

aapKa  piafrouai,.  Here  Jude  is  adapting  2  Pet.  ii.  10,  and  the 
passages  should  be  carefully  compared.  Peter  says,  “the  Lord 
knows  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  trial,  and  keep  the  unjust 
under  punishment  till  the  day  of  judgment,  but  especially  those 
who  walk  after  the  flesh  .  .  .  and  despise  lordship.  Self-willed 
daring  ones,  they  fear  not  to  blaspheme  dignities.”  He  has  passed 
away  from  Sodom,  and  is  speaking  of  the  False  Teachers  ;  it  is  they 
who  despise  lordship  and  rail  at  dignities.  Jude  says  that  the 
false  teachers  are  like  the  people  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  in  that 
they  despise  lordship  and  blaspheme  dignities.  But  it  is  only  by  a 
great  effort  of  exegesis  that  we  can  fasten  these  two  charges  on  the 
people  of  Sodom.  Jude  has  abbreviated  and  confused  his  text 
For  Kvpiorys  and  Sofa  see  notes  on  2  Peter. 

9.  6  81  Mix^k.  “  But  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  devil  he  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not 
bring  against  him  a  sentence  of  blasphemy,  but  said,  May  the  Lord 
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rebuke  thee.”  That  is  to  say,  “  may  the  Lord  rebuke  thee  for  thy 
blasphemy.**  Peter  says  that  the  angels  will  not  bring  against 
dignities  “  a  railing  accusation  ”  (ftXdc^rjfjLov  Kpio-iv),  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  See  Introduction  to  2  Peter,  p.  217.  buaKpiveorOai 
is  used  here  in  its  proper  sense,  “to  get  a  dispute  decided,’* 
“  contend  with  an  adversary  in  a  court  of  law.”  The  dative  SiaftoXv 
is  governed  by  StcXcycro.  For  /cpib-is  see  2  Pet.  ii.  11.  'EmTi^o-ac 
is,  of  course,  optative. 

The  incident  is  taken  by  St.  Jude  from  the  Assumption  of  Moses} 
as  we  are  informed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (A  dumb.  in  Ep . 
Judae ),  Origen  (de  Princ.  iii.  2.  1),  and  Didymus.  The  passage  as 
given,  perhaps  loosely,  by  a  Scholiast  on  Jude  (text  in  Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum  Testamentum  extra  Cano7iem  receptum ,  i.  p.  128)  runs 
thus :  TeXevrqaavros  iv  to)  opct  Mcovorctus  6  dp^dyyeXos  Mi)(ar)X 
tt7ro(TTc\A.cTttt  p,€Ta6iqcr(DV  to  crwp. a.  6  p.\v  ovv  SiafioXos  avrei^  6eX toy 
dirarija-a^  Xcywv  otl  ipcol  to  crwfia  ws  r»}s  vXrjs  Secnro^ovri,  tjtoi  81a  to 
7ra rd£ai  tov  Aiyuirriov  j3Xao-<byp,ovvT09  Kara  tov  dytov  /cat  <f>ov£ a 
avayopevcravros’  p,rj  IveyKwv  rrjv  Kara  tov  aytov  /SXaacfrrjpiav  o  ayyeXos 
'ETnTiptf<rai  <roi  6  ®co?,  tt pos  tov  Sid fSoXov  Here  we  see  from 

oLTrooTcXX^TCLi  that  the  dispute  did  not  occur  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord ;  hence  Jude  omits  St.  Peter’s  irapa  KvpCto :  again  the  meaning 
of  /3Xaa<f)’tipUa<s  Kpians  comes  out  very  clearly.  Satan  blasphemed 
Moses,  claiming  his  body  as  that  of  a  murderer.  Michael  would 
not  tolerate  his  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  saint,  yet  abstains  from 
openly  charging  him  with  blasphemy.  The  date  of  the  Assumption 
is  variously  given ;  but  as  it  was  probably  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal. 
iii.  1 9,  where  Moses  is  called  the  /xco-tr^s  of  the  law  (the  phrase  in 
the  Assumption  as  quoted  by  Gelasius  Cyz.  Acta  Syn.  JVicaen. 
ii.  18,  p.  28,  is  t^s  BiaOrjiajs  /icout^v:  in  the  existing  Latin  version 
arbiter  testamenti ),  it  is  also  probably  considerably  older  than  that 
Epistle.  Hilgenfeld  thinks  that  it  was  written  after  44  a.d.  ;  others 
place  it  as  early  as  2  b.c.  It  is  possible  that  Jude  refers  to  the 
Assumption  again  in  ver.  16. 

10.  outoi  8 4  ..  .  </>0€tpoyTat.  “But  these  rail  at  whatsoever 
things  they  know  not ;  and  what  they  understand  naturally,  like  the 
creatures  without  reason,  in  these  things  are  they  destroyed  (or 
corrupted),”  R.V.  The  things  that  they  know  not  are  Kvptorv 75, 
So£a,  and  generally  the  world  of  spirit  to  which  these  conceptions 
belong;  the  things  which  they  understand  are  fleshly  delight. 
Jude  has  made  the  rough-hewn  sentence  of  2  Pet.  ii.  12  much 
smoother  and  clearer ;  see  also  vers.  1 3  and  1 7.  In  particular  he  has 
corrected  the  awkward  iteration  of  <£(9opa,  tfrdopdv,  OApovrai ,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  2  Peter. 

11.  oual  auTois.  Outside  of  the  Gospels  this  phrase  is  used  only 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  16  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  rare  in  later  writers, 
but  occurs  in  a  Fragment  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Dindorf, 
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vol.  iii.  p.  492),  oval  8k  rots  e^oucrt  #ca!  iv  xmroKpL&u  XapifiavovcrL,  which 
is  quoted  in  the  Didache . 

Jude’s  fourth  instance  is  Cain,  who  is  not  introduced  by  Peter, 
and  whose  mention  here  has  caused  difficulty.  De  Wette  and 
Arnaud  thought  that  Cain  here  was  a  type  of  all  wicked  men. 
Schnecken burger,  Spitta,  von  Soden,  and  Kiihl  (the  last  with  some 
hesitation)  appeal  to  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  iv.  7,  where 
Cain  is  represented  as  the  first  sceptic  and  sophist,  and  as  saying, 
“  Non  est  iudicium  nec  iudex,  nec  est  aliud  saeculum,  nec  dabitur 
merces  bona  iustis,  nec  ultio  sumetur  de  improbis,  neque  per 
miserationem  creatus  est  mundus,  neque  per  miserationem  guber- 
natur.”  The  Targum  is  later  than  Jude;  but  the  same  idea  is  found 
in  Philo,  from  whom  it  is  possibly  derived.  See  references  in 
Siegfried.  This  explanation  would  give  tolerable  sense,  but  is  much 
too  artificial.  The  name  Cain,  standing  as  it  does  without  qualifi¬ 
cation,  must  mean  Cain  the  murderer.  See  Wisd.  x.  3  (a  passage 
which  was  probably  in  Jude’s  mind  as  he  wrote  ver.  7),  where  Cain 
is  “  the  unrighteous  man  who  fell  away  from  her  (Wisdom)  in  his 
anger,  and  perished  himself  in  the  rage  wherewith  he  slew  his 
brother.”  Hence  Grotius,  Oecumenius,  and  others  rightly  account 
for  his  introduction  here  by  supposing  Jude  to  mean  that  the  false 
teachers  murder  men’s  souls.  “Cain,”  says  Grotius,  “fratri  uitam 
caducam  ademit ;  illi  fratribus  adimunt  aeternam.”  The  same  lan¬ 
guage  has  often  been  used  in  later  times.  We  have  before  noticed  the 
fiery  zeal  of  Jude,  and  his  tendency  to  exaggerate;  see  vers.  3,  7,  23. 

The  fifth  instance  is  Balaam,  who  appears  in  2  Peter  also. 
Jude  devotes  less  space  to  him,  and  again  darkens  the  picture. 
Peter  charges  Balaam  only  with  covetousness ;  Jude  says  that  for 
the  sake  of  money  (/ uo-Oov ,  genitive  of  price)  the  false  teachers 
fling  themselves  into  the  7rXdvrj  of  Balaam — that  is  to  say,  into  the 
sin  of  Baal  Peor  (Num.  xxv.,  xxxi.  8 ;  Apoc.  ii.  14).  Hence  the  verb 
i&xvOrjo-av,  which,  like  the  Latin  effundi  in ,  is  used  of  those  who 
pour  themselves  out,  fling  themselves  into  sensual  indulgence. 
Jude  does  not  press  the  charge  of  greed  and  extortion  so  strongly 
as  2  Peter;  he  barely  alludes  to  it  here  and  in  ver.  16;  in  his  eyes 
the  covetousness  of  the  false  teachers  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  their  uncleanness. 

The  sixth  instance  is  Korah,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Peter. 

Korah  “gainsaid”  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.)  because 
Moses  by  God’s  command  had  restricted  the  priesthood  to  the 
family  of  Aaron.  He  despised  not  God’s  ordinances  generally 
(as  Huther,  Ritschl,  Alford,  Kiihl  think),  but  this  particular 
ordinance.  Jude  must  mean  that  those  of  whom  he  is  speaking 
defied  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  claimed  the  right  to  make 
rules  for  themselves.  So  he  speaks  of  them  just  below  as  a<£o/?o>s 
cavrovs  iroifiawovres,  in  other  words  as  making  themselves  their 
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own  presbyters;  cf.  i  Pet.  v.  2.  Here  we  find  support  for  the 
explanation  of  8o£ai  given  on  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  The  “  dignities  ”  whom 
these  false  teachers  blaspheme  were  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  We 
notice  in  this  verse  that  Jude  possesses  a  certain  copia  uerborum, 
three  different  nouns,  080s,  TrXdvrj,  avrikoyCa t  are  coupled  with  three 
different  verbs,  7ropev0r}vcu ,  iicxvOrjva t,  airoXtcrOai.  It  is  clear  that 
he  was  a  better  writer  than  2  Peter,  and  in  particular  that  he 
dislikes  needless  iteration.  See  on  this  point  Introduction  to 
2  Peter,  p.  225  sq. 

12.  ouroi  €i(Tiv  ot  iv  Tats  dycfrirais  ufxwy  amXdScs.  “These  are 
they  who  are  spots  in  your  love  feasts.”  \A7d7ra1s  is  undoubtedly 
the  right  reading,  though  AC  have  d?rdTat?,  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  14.  01 

before  omAaSes  is  given  by  A  B  L,  but  omitted  by  K  K  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  which  it  creates. 

For  the  meaning  of  oTriXas  see  Orpheus,  Lithica,  614  (ed.  G. 
Hermann),  where  the  agate  is  described  as  kclt&o'tikt os  cnnXd- 
8ccrcri,  “dappled  with  spots”  (Tyrwhitt  thought  that  this  treatise 
was  composed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantius,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  suspecting  that  the  author  invented  this  use  of  the  word) ; 
Hesy chius,  cm-iAdSes*  p.€pua(rp.€vou  Thus  the  word  is  merely  a 
variant  for  the  cnriXoi  of  2  Peter. 

The  R.V.  translates  “these  are  they  that  are  hidden  rocks, 
following  the  Etym.  Mag.,  which  explains  cr7rtXa8cs  by  v<t>aXoi  irirpai. 
But  in  the  Anthology ,  xi.  390,  the  two  are  expressly  distinguished — 
cfxicrl  8e  kcu  vrjtcrcri v  dXnrXaviarcri  ^epetous  ras  vcfraXovs  7 rerpas  rtov 
< fiavcpuv  cnnXdScw ,  and  in  Horn.  Od.  iii.  the  cnnXdSes  of  398  are 
the  same  as  the  Xio-arj  ahrzia  re  €15  dAa  irirpt]  of  293.  The  epithet 
“hidden”  therefore  must  be  struck  out,  and  with  it  the  notion  of 
a  hidden  danger.  Further,  <ririXds  means  a  rock,  not  only  in  the 
sea,  or  on  the  beach,  but  in  land,  see  Soph.  Track.  678  ;  Theocritus, 
Epigr.  iv.  6.  Thus  the  word  does  not  include  an  allusion  to  ship¬ 
wreck,  nor  indeed  to  danger  of  any  kind.  Hence  the  statements 
of  Suidas,  <nnXd§z$-  al  iv  vSacri  KOiXai  7rerpat,  and  of  Hesychius, 
<T7riXa8cs*  at  7rcpt€^op,evat  rfj  OaXacrarj  Tcirpai  (this  he  gives  as  an 
alternative  explanation),  are  not  strictly  accurate.  Nor  is  the  note 
of  Oecumenius,  at  o-7TtXa8es  Tots  irXiovcriv  6X16 plot,  a7rpo<r8o/o/Ta)$ 
tVtyivo’ptevat,  to  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  opinion. 

<rm\<$s  is  feminine,  hence  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  masculine 
article  ot.  We  must  supply  either  ovre$  or  K€KXrjp,4voL,  and  trans¬ 
late  “  these  are  the  men  who  are  spots,”  or  “  these  are  the  men 
who  have  been  called  spots.”  The  insertion  of  the  article  seems  to 
show  that  Jude  had  in  his  mind  some  definite  passage  where 
these  men  or  men  like  them  had  been  actually  spoken  of  as 
“spots.”  Thus  it  becomes  probable  that  he  is  here  directly  re¬ 
ferring  to  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  This  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  Spitta. 
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Dr.  Chase  dismisses  this  view  with  the  remark  that  this  (ouroi 
dcnv  ol)  is  a  regular  form  in  apocalyptic  literature.  See  for  in¬ 
stances  Zech.  i.  io;  Apoc.  vii.  14,  xi.  4,  xiv.  4;  Enoch  xlvi.  3; 
Apoc .  Petri ,  4.  7.  9.  14.  15.  16.  The  remark  is  true,  but  does 
not  meet  the  point.  The  form  is  not  specially  apocalyptic  (see 
Matt.  iii.  3,  17,  and  numberless  other  examples  might  be  given 
from  writings  of  all  kinds).  Either  it  points  a  reference  to  some¬ 
thing  that  the  readers  know  already,  as  in  Apoc.  xi.  4,  ovtol  do-tv  at 
8uo  ikaicu,  “these  are  the  two  olive  trees”  that  you  have  read  of 
in  Zech.  iv.  3,  or  it  answers  the  question,  Who  are  these  ?  identify¬ 
ing  two  known  persons  or  classes  of  persons.  But  it  does  not 
convey  fresh  information  about  the  persons.  Thus  ovtol  dioiv  ol 
p\a<r<l>r}fj(.ovvT€<s  rrjy  o8ov  rrjs  Sucaioa-vvrjs  is  “  these  are  the  men  who 
blaspheme  the  way  of  righteousness”  (ourot  is  predicate),  while 
ovtol  /3\a<r<l>r)fjLov<Ti  is  “these  men  blaspheme”  (here  outoi  is  sub¬ 
ject).  Jude  is  quite  aware  of  this  difference,  and  uses  both  forms 
correctly;  thus  we  have,  ver.  16,  ovtol  deny  yoyyvcrTai,  “these  men 
are  murmurers  ” ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ovtol  clo-lv  ol  irpoyeypap,- 
/xcVot,  ver.  4,  not  ovtol  do-L  7rpoyeypa/x/xeVoi.  Hence  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  write  ovtol  doty  ol  o-7rc\d8es  for  ovtol  dert 
o-irLXdScs.  He  must  mean  either  “  these  are  the  men  whom  every¬ 
body  calls  spots,”  or  “these  are  the  men  whom  some  particular 
person  has  called  so.”  The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  and 
Spitta’s  opinion  may  therefore  well  be  defended.  An  objection 
might  be  raised  on  the  ground  of  Apoc.  xiv.  4,  ovtol  deny  oL  /Acrd 
ywaiK&v  ovk  epoXvvOrjo-a v,  irapOivoL  yap  dcrLV'  ovtol  ol  SlkoXovOovvtcs 
t(3  apvLta  owov  ay  V7rdyr/,  where  no  question  has  been  distinctly  asked ; 
but  even  this  case  falls  under  the  rule.  The  meaning  is  not  “  these 
men  are  virgins,”  but  “  these  men  are  the  virgins,”  whom  you  knew 
in  the  Church.  There  may  again  be  a  reference  to  some  well-known 
phrase,  for  the  second  clause  contains  an  apparent  allusion  to  the 
familiar  words  “  follow  thou  me.” 

If  we  adopt  the  other  rendering,  “these  are  they  that  are 
rocks,”  we  must  still  regard  the  words  as  an  allusion  to  some  well- 
known  passage.  But  none  can  be  found.  Ilcpt  ttjv  ttCvtlv  evavd- 
yrjo-av,  1  Tim.  i.  19,  is  much  too  vague. 

ow€ua>xoufi€i'Oi.  Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  <tttlXol  /cat  jaaj/AOt,  cvrpvc^aWes 
Iv  Tats  ayewrats  aura )y  <Tvv€vu>xovptvoL  vjjllv .  St.  Peter  means  “  while 
they  share  the  feast  with  you.”  Jude’s  language  may  bear  the 
same  sense,  but  he  seems  rather  to  give  aw€vo)xovp,€voL  a  different 
turn,  “while  they  carouse  together,”  by  themselves.  We  may 
possibly  infer  from  d^o^o/s  caurous  7roiftatvovr€s  and  a^-o8to/ot{ovres, 
ver.  19,  that  these  men  drew  together  at  a  separate  part  of  the 
table,  or  even  that  they  kept  an  Agape  of  their  own;  and  the 
words  iv  rats  aycwrais  vp&v  are  not  conclusive  against  the  latter 
hypothesis,  for  they  may  mean  “  in  the  Agape  of  your  community.” 
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Certainly  the  language  of  St.  Jude  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  division 
was  more  clearly  marked  than  we  should  gather  from  2  Peter,  and 
this  point  again  makes  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  latter. 

d<f>6j3a>s  eauTous  ttoijichkoi'tcs.  "  Shepherding  themselves  without 
fear.”  'Acfroftws  must  be  taken  with  irot/xatVovrc?  not  with  orvvevay- 
Xovfjievoi ,  with  which  it  yields  no  good  sense.  TLoi/iaivuv  is  the 
verb  which  expresses  the  whole  authority  of  Christ,  or  of  the  priest, 
over  the  flock.  The  instance  of  Korah,  employed  in  ver.  11,  shows 
that  Jude  is  here  thinking  of  the  latter.  These  men  defied  the 
authority  of  their  rulers,  made  themselves  their  own  shepherds, 
and  yet  feared  no  harm.  If  we  think  of  the  way  in  which  Balaam 
is  mentioned  in  Apoc.  ii.  14,  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  one 
way  in  which  they  exhibited  their  lawlessness  was  by  eating  rd 
€iSa)Ao0vTtt  at  the  Agape.  Dr.  Chase  (article  on  Jude  in  Hastings* 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible )  thinks  there  may  be  a  reference  here  to 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  2,  \B]  fioaKovcnv  7roifi€V€S  iavrovs; 

»'€<j)e\cu  ayuSpoi  utto  di'^juiuv'  irapa^epdfxemu  Peter  has  TrrjyaX 
avvSpoL  kcu  ofiifkai  xrrrb  \ai\a7r0s  iXavvo/xev at.  Jude,  using  only  one 
figure,  calls  his  opponents  “  Clouds  which  drop  no  water,  and  are 
blown  past  by  winds.”  From  teachers  we  expect  the  beneficent  rain 
of  doctrine  and  example  :  these  men  are  like  clouds  which  give  no 
rain  and  only  hide  the  sun ;  they  are  blown  past  and  seen  no  more. 
There  is  a  weak  variant  ?repi<£€pdpicv<u,  “  tossed  about,”  an  image  of 
instability ;  the  word  is  possibly  suggested  by  Eph.  iv.  14. 

8^8pa  4>0t*'o‘jrwpu'd.  The  epithet  means  more  than  autumnal 
&6iv67rwpov  means  not  autumn,  the  season  of  fruit  (rcOaAvia  oTrwprj : 
autumnus  from  augeo ),  but  the  “  fall  of  the  year,”  the  season  just 
before  winter,  when  growth  has  stopped,  and  the  branches  are  bare. 
We  may  translate  “  trees  in  the  fall,”  or  even  “  trees  in  winter.” 
vA/cap7ra  is  probably  suggested  by  ovk  apyovs  ovSc  andpirovs ,  2  Pet.  i.  8. 
Ats  d7ro0aiwTa,  “  twice  dead,”  not  only  fruitless,  but  actually  dead 
and  incapable  of  bearing  fruit;  or  not  only  dead,  but  uprooted; 
or,  again,  St.  Jude  may  b.e  thinking  of  these  men  no  longer  as 
trees,  but  as  Christians ;  they  were  dead  once  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  now  again  they  have  died  by  apostasy.  If  this  last  explana¬ 
tion  is  tenable,  St.  Jude  may  have  been  thinking  of  2  Pet.  i.  9,  ii.  20, 
and  strengthening  the  expression.  ’E KpifaGevra,  they  are  already 
cut  off  from  their  root;  the  root  is  either  the  Church  (a7roSiopi- 
fovrcs)  or  Christ. 

13.  KupaTa  .  .  .  ato-xuVas.  “Wild  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming 
up  their  own  shames.”  The  language  is  tinctured  by  reminiscences 
of  Greek  poetry ;  cf.  Moschus,  Idyll,  v.  5,  a  Sc  OaXacraa  Kvprov 
€7ra<j)pC^rj :  Euripides,  Here.  Fur.  851,  6d\acr<rav  ayptav,  but  the 
image  is  probably  suggested  by  Isa.  lvii.  20. 

dorepes  irka^Tau  See  note  on  ver.  6.  We  find  an  allusion 
to  the  sin  of  the  planets  also  in  Isa.  xiv.  12,  where  the  king  of 
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Babylon  is  compared  to  the  Day-star,  son  of  the  morning,  who  fell 
through  pride.  St.  Jude  here  gives  a  more  correct  turn  to  the 
imagery  than  St.  Peter,  who  speaks  of  springs  and  mists  as  punished 
by  darkness,  though  at  the  same  time  he  has  departed  somewhat 
from  Enoch ,  who  saw  the  stars  of  heaven  imprisoned  in  a  place  of  fire. 

14.  irpo6cj)^T€u<r€  8e  kcu  TouTots.  “  But  Enoch  prophesied  to 
these  men  also  ” ;  his  words  strike  them  as  well  as  others. 

ipBofjios  dird  ’ABdjju  Gen.  v. ;  Enoch  lx.  8,  xciii.  3 ;  Book  0/ 
Jubilees ,  vii.  The  quotation  which  follows  is  a  combination  of 
passages  from  Enoch.  “And,  lo,  He  comes  with  ten  thousand 
of  His  holy  ones  to  execute  judgment  upon  them ;  and  He  will 
destroy  the  ungodly,  and  will  convict  all  flesh  of  all  that  the  sinners 
and  ungodly  have  wrought  and  ungodly  committed  against  Him,” 
i.  9 ;  “  Ye  have  slanderously  spoken  proud  and  hard  words  with 
your  impure  mouths  against  His  greatness,”  v.  4 ;  cf.  also  xxvii.  2  : 
the  translation  here  given  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles. 

The  earlier  Fathers  regarded  this  passage  as  showing  that  Enoch 
was  inspired;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A  dumb,  in  Ep.  Judae>  “his 
verbis  prophetiam  comprobat”;  Tertullian,  de  cultu  Jem.  i.  3,  “eo 
accedit  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  possidet.” 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  many  viewed  it  as  a  proof  that  Jude  was  not 
inspired,  de  uir.  ill.  4,  “  et  quia  de  libro  Enoch,  qui  apocryphus  est, 
in  ea  assumit  testimonium  a  plerisque  reiicitur.”  Augustine  still  held 
the  more  ancient  and  liberal  view,  de  ciuitate  deif  xv.  33,  “scripsisse 
quidem  nonnulla  diuina  Enoch  ilium  septimum  ab  Adam  negare 
non  possumus,  cum  hoc  in  epistula  canonica  Judas  apostolus  dicat.” 

After  inserting  this  passage  from  Enochs  which  speaks  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment,  St.  Jude  may  have 
felt  that  no  more  remained  to  be  said  on  this  point ;  and  this  may 
have  been  the  chief  reason  why  he  omitted  the  third  chapter  of 
2  Peter. 

16.  yoYyucrraL  The  substantive  occurs  here  only  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  LXX.  yoyyv£eiv  and  Biayoyyv^av  are  used  of  the 
Israelites  who  complained  against  God  and  Moses,  Ex.  xv.  24,  xvii. 
3 ;  Num.  xiv.  29.  So  here  these  false  brethren  murmur  not  against 
the  trials  of  life,  but  against  their  superiors,  God  and  the  Sofa  1. 

jx€jji\|fijjkoipo$  (this  word  again  is  a7raf  Aeyo/tcvov)  means  “com¬ 
plaining  of  one’s  lot,”  “querulous.”  But  here  again  we  must 
understand,  not  that  the  false  teachers  lacked  the  spirit  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  that  they  were  recalcitrant  and  grumbled  against  authority. 
'AfjLejxij/ifxoLprjTos  occurs,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  “uncomplaining,” 
in  a  letter  found  on  a  papyrus  of  the  second  century  B.C. ;  see 
Deissmann,  Bibelstudien ,  p.  2 1 1 ;  omitted  in  Eng.  tr. 

Kal  tS  orojia  auiw  XaXct  UTr^poyica.  Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  xnrlpoyKd 
yap  pLaraioTrjTos  <t>OcyyopL€voi.  Jude’s  phrase  bears  resemblance  to 
Ps.  cxliii.  (cxliv.)  8,  1 1,  <Lv  jo,  crro^a  eXaX^crc  yua-raid-r^ra,  But  it  is 
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probable  that  here  again  he  is  quoting  from  the  Assumption  oj 
Moses  vii.  21,  “  et  os  eorum  loquetur  ingentia  ”  (the  Greek  text  is  not 
extant).  @av/x,a£«v  Trpocr(D7rov  (the  phrase  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  though  we  find  fiXiiruv  ds  Trpocrunrov,  Matt 
xxii.  16:  Xafjb/3 avuv  irpoaonrov ,  Luke  xx.  21)  may  come*  from  Gen. 

xix.  21 ;  Lev.  xix.  15,  or  from  the  Assumption  of  Moses  v.  16,  “qui 
enim  magistri  sunt  doctores  eorum  illis  temporibus  erunt  mirantes 
personas  cupiditatum  (Fritzsche  corrects  nobilitaium)  et  acceptiones 
munerum  et  peruendent  iustitias  accipiendo  poenas.”  It  has  been 
observed  that  Jude  does  not  attack  the  covetousness  of  the  false 
teachers  except  here  and  in  the  word  fuaOov ,  ver.  1 1. 

17.  ujjieis  8e  .  .  .  *lrjo-ou  XpurTou.  “  But  ye,  beloved,  remember 
ye  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  ‘Yp.ets  is  placed  in  front  of  the  sentence  with  great 
emphasis  in  opposition  to  the  ovrot  of  ver.  16.  A  comparison  with 
2  Pet.  iii.  2  will  show  that  either  Peter  has  greatly  complicated  the 
expression  of  Jude,  or  Jude  has  greatly  simplified  that  of  Peter. 
The  latter  seems  more  probable;  see  ver.  10  above.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  apostolic  warning  may  be  found  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1 
(where  the  words  to  U vevjxa  prjrcos  Xiyn  may  introduce  a  predic¬ 
tion  given  orally  by  a  Christian  prophet) ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-5 ;  Acts 

xx.  29.  These  passages  show  that  similar  admonitions  were  current. 
But  the  exact  form  of  the  prophecy,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  is  found 
only  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  and  it  is  there  given  by  an  apostle  as  his  own. 
Neither  prjp. a  nor  the  following  Xcyw  need  be  taken  to  show  that  St. 
Jude  was  referring  to  mere  words,  for  prjjia  is  constantly  used  of 
scripture,  and  the  phrase  rj  ypac^rj  Xe'yet  is  familiar.  But,  even  if  the 
words  are  taken  in  their  strict  sense,  the  possibility  of  a  direct 
quotation  from  2  Peter  is  not  excluded.  St.  Jude  reminds  his 
readers  that  the  apostles  had  often  said  that  mockers  would  come, 
and  then  proceeds  to  quote  an  apostolic  document  in  which  this 
saying  was  recorded  in  a  particular  shape.  See  Mansel,  Gnostic 
Heresies,  p.  70. 

St.  Jude  here  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  was  not  an  apostle 
himself. 

18.  Its  eaxaTOU  XP^0U  •  •  •  a<re(3eiw^.  “  In  the  last  time  there 
shall  be  mockers  walking  after  their  own  lusts  of  ungodlinesses.” 
There  is  considerable  authority  for  the  insertion  of  on  before  eV 
i(T\aTov :  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  sense,  on  in  such  a  case 
being  merely  equivalent  to  our  inverted  commas;  see  Blass,  pp. 
233,  286.  KLP  have  Iv  cV^aTw  (rw)  xpovw.  TW  dcrcySacov  is  best 
taken  as  objective  genitive  after  eVi^/d'a?,  cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  The 
R.V.  (text)  translates  “ungodly  lusts,”  finding  here  the  same 
Hebraism  as  in  a lp£<r€i<>  (broAdas,  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  but  St.  Jude  does  not 
use  this  idiom  ( Kpicnv  /SAao^/jua?,  ver.  9,  is  certainly  not  an 
instance),  and  it  is  needless  to  force  it  upon  him  here. 

22 
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St.  Jude’s  text  differs  from  that  of  2  Peter  in  the  following  points : 
— ( He  has  hr  l(j)(dT0V  ^povov  for  hr  co^ar coy  t wv  fjfJiepwv.  Cf. 
hr  eo-x&Tov  tw  xpovuv,  1  Pet.  i.  20.  Jude’s  phrase  is  less  Hebraistic 
than  that  of  2  Peter,  and  better  Greek  than  that  of  1  Peter.  (2)  He 
has  l^TraiKTai  alone ;  here  again  he  corrects  the  rugged  Hebraism,  lv 
ifA7T(uy(JL0V7)  €/x7ratfcrat,  as  he  had  already  corrected  iv  <f>6opa  <l>0aprj- 
crovrai,  2  Pet.  ii.  12;  Jude  10.  (3)  In  Kara  ras  iavriov  hnOvpiLas 

7ropevop.€voL  he  corrects  another  vulgarism ;  2  Peter  has  iSias.  (4) 
The  genitive  twv  dcrc/fowv  is  redundant,  and  appears  to  be  suggested 
by  the  acrefitfs,  acre/^cta,  acr€/2e<V  of  the  passage  from  Enoch .  If  we 
regard  2  Peter  as  the  later,  we  must  suppose  that  he  first  struck  out 
the  quotation  from  Enoch ,  though  it  suited  his  purpose  admirably 
well,  and  then  dropped  the  dcrc/focur,  because  without  the  Enoch 
passage  it  was  no  longer  easily  intelligible.  But  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  too  artificial  to  be  probable.  (5)  St.  Jude  has  left 
IpxraLKTai  without  any  explanation.  In  2  Peter  the  “mock”  is 
defined  quite  easily  and  naturally  by  the  following  words,  1 rov  icrriv 
rj  hrayyeXia  rrjs  TrapovcrLas  avrov ;  If  2  Peter  is  here  following  Jude, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  displayed  great  skill  in  his  adaptation. 
All  through  this  important  verse  it  clearly  seems  far  easier  to  explain 
Jude' by  2  Peter  than  to  reverse  the  process. 

Among  modern  commentators  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
adopt  this  view ;  the  reader  may  consult  the  arguments  of  Spitta, 
Kiihl,  Zahn.  But  the  question  is  crucial  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  two  Epistles,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  heavy  weight  of 
authority  lies  in  the  other  scale.  Jiilicher  settles  the  question  in  a 
very  off-hand  way.  “  It  appears  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  priority 
of  2  Peter,  that  Jude,  ver.  18,  quotes  something  as  an  apostolical 
prophecy  which  might  be  derived  from  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  yet  at  bottom 
it  is  given  there  also  as  a  generally  known  prophecy  ”  (Einleitung, 
p.  186).  But  2  Peter  certainly  gives  the  warning  as  his  own,  and, 
if  we  make  him  the  later,  we  must  suppose  that  he  has  here  made  a 
very  serious  alteration  in  St.  Jude’s  text. 

19.  outoi  euriK  ol  diroSiop^onrcs.  “These  are  they  that  make 
separations.”  ’ kirohopi^iv  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  C  and  some  other  authorities  add  caurovs,  but  the  insertion 
is  needless.  Here  again  Jude  uses  the  article  as  in  vers.  4,  12, 
though  he  omits  it  when  not  required,  as  in  ver.  16.  He  means 
“these  are  they  of  whom  you  have  been  told  that  they  make 
separations,”  or  “  these  are  they  who,  as  you  see,  make  separations  ” ; 
if  we  take  the  former  sense  we  may  find  here  a  reference  to  the 
alplcreis  of  2  Pet.  ii.  i.  But  in  what  sense  did  they  separate? 
They  may,  as  suggested  on  ver.  12,  have  kept  a  distinct  Agape. 
Even  this  would  not  imply  that  they  had  definitely  gone  out  from 
the  Church.  At  a  later  date  there  were  some  who  celebrated  the 
Agape  “without  the  bishop,”  yet  did  not  regard  themselves  as 
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schismatics,  though  Ignatius  strongly  reproves  their  conduct  as 
unlawful  ( Smyrn .  viii.).  Or  they  may  have  kept  together  at  a 
separate  part  of  the  table.  There  was  probably  some  visible  sign 
of  exclusiveness.  But  probably  also  the  division  would  largely 
correspond  to  distinctions  of  class.  The  false  teachers  of  whom 
Jude  is  speaking  attached  themselves  to  the  rich  (vers,  n,  16).  But 
the  rich  would  be  in  the  main  the  educated.  Thus  we  may  see 
here  a  “separation”  caused  partly  by  wealth,  displaying  itself  in 
insolent  ostentation  at  the  Agape ;  partly  by  social  position,  rebelling 
against  the  authority  of  officials  who  were  not  always  men  of  much 
worldly  consideration ;  partly  by  an  assumption  of  intellectual 
superiority,  of  “knowledge.”  The  same  dividing  influences  were 
working  at  Corinth,  and  amongst  those  to  whom  St.  James  wrote, 
and  sprang  naturally  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  which 
was  strongly  democratic  on  one  side,  strongly  aristocratic  on 
another.  In  early  days,  before  the  Church  was  wealthy  or  edu¬ 
cated,  and  before  the  tradition  of  her  discipline  had  established 
itself,  a  rich  Christian,  unless  he  was  a  very  devout  man,  must  have 
found  himself  in  a  very  trying  position.  It  was  out  of  this  state 
of  things  that  Gnosticism  arose.  Gnosticism  was  the  revolt  of  the 
well-to-do  half-educated  bourgeois  class. 

Here  again  we  may  note  a  resemblance  between  Jude  and  the 
Assumption  of  Moses ,  which,  after  the  words  already  quoted,  “  et 
os  eorum  loquetur  ingentia,”  proceeds  thus,  “  et  super  dicent  Noli 
tu  me  tangere,  ne  inquines  me  in  loco  in  quo  uersor  ”  (vii.  2 1 ;  the 
text,  however,  is  largely  conjectural,  and  is  followed  by  two  or  three 
lines  which  are  quite  illegible ;  see  Hilgenfeld). 

19.  \J/uxuccu,  Tircufjia  jxrj  Ixorrcs.  “  Sensual,  not  having  the  spirit.” 
\£vXikos,  opposed  to  Trv^v/xaTLKo is  a  Pauline  phrase  resting  on  the 
peculiar  Pauline  psychology;  see  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  xv.  44.  The  word  is 
found  in  Jas.  iii.  15,  but  could  not  be  used  by  St.  Peter,  in  whose 
vocabulary  if/vxr}  means  the  religious  soul  (see  note  on  1  Pet.  i.  9, 
and  Introduction,  p.  40).  Nor  is  irv^vfxa  used  by  St.  Peter  as  it  is 
here ;  to  him  rrvevfxa  differs  from  merely  as  ghost  from  soul. 
He  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  resting  on  man  (1  Pet.  i.  14),  but 
could  hardly  have  spoken  of  true  Christians  as  “having  spirit,” 
because  in  his  view  all  men  are  7rv€vfxaTa.  St.  Jude  has  here  intro¬ 
duced  into  2  Peter  an  alien  vocabulary  and  an  alien  psychology ; 
see  notes  on  vers.  1,  3. 

St.  Jude  means  simply  what  he  says,  that  these  men  were 
psychic,  not  spiritual.  He  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  the  people 
against  whom  he  is  writing  called  the  catholics  “  psychic,”  as  did 
the  Gnostics  and  Montanists.  Thus  his  words  have  been  twisted 
into  an  argument  for  the  late  date  of  the  Epistle.  This,  however, 
is  quite  gratuitous. 

20.  €7rotKoBo|xourr€s  .  •  .  morei.  'Eavrovs  represents  v/*as 
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a vtovs:  see  Matt.  iii.  9,  xvi.  8;  Blass,  p.  35.  For  the  superlative, 
dyiamiTfl,  see  2  Pet.  i.  4.  Here,  as  there,  it  is  intensive  (“  most 
holy,”  not  “  holiest  ”) ;  the  true  superlative  being  exceedingly  rare  in 
the  New  Testament;  see  Blass,  p.  33.  Ilt'orts  is  again  fides  cui 
creditor ,  as  in  ver.  3.  We  may  translate  “  building  yourselves  up 
by  means  of  your  most  holy  faith,”  or  “  upon  your  most  holy  faith  ” ; 
though,  in  this  latter  sense,  cVot/coSo/xetV  is  followed  by  eVt  with 
accusative  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  and  by  eVt  with  dative  in  Eph.  ii.  20. 

Trpoacuxop.er'oi  is  best  taken  with  cv  ayio)  HvevfjLaTi :  the  believer 
prays  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  prophet  speaks  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1  Cor.  xii.  3.  It  is  possible  to  translate,  with  Luther,  “  build  your¬ 
selves  up  by  (or  on)  faith,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  prayer.” 

21.  iauTods  £v  dydirr]  0€ou  rrjp^o-aTc.  God  keeps  them,  ver.  1,  yet 
they  may  be  said  to  keep  themselves;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  22  ;  Jas.  i.  27. 
The  “  love  of  God,”  coupled  as  it  is  here  with  the  mercy  of  Christ, 
almost  certainly  means  the  love  of  God  for  man ;  they  are  to  keep 
themselves  safe  within  the  covenant  by  obedience.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  take  the  words  to  mean  “  love  for  God,”  as  in  2  Thess. 
iii.  5.  See  note  on  ver.  1. 

rb  IXeos.  Mercy  is  ascribed  generally  to  God,  as  in  1  Pet.  i.  3 ; 
in  the  addresses  of  1  and  2  Timothy  and  of  2  John,  to  God  and 
Christ ;  here  to  Christ  alone.  Here  again  there  is  a  possible  refer¬ 
ence  to  Enoch  xxvii.  3,  4,  “  in  the  last  days  .  .  .  the  righteous  .  .  . 
who  have  found  mercy  will  bless  the  Lord  of  glory,  the  Eternal 
King.”  They  will  bless  Him  for  the  mercy  in  accordance  with 
which  He  has  assigned  them  their  lot.  Ets  al&viov  is  by  many 
commentators  coupled  with  Typrjo-arc.  In  this  case,  “keep  your¬ 
selves  unto  eternal  life”  may  be  thought  to  correspond  to  “kept 
unto  Jesus  Christ,”  who  is  Life  Eternal,  in  ver.  1.  Others  find  the 
connexion  in  Trpov8cx6p.tvoi  ™  cAcos,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
satisfactory  explanation  for  ck  either  with  the  participle  or  with  the 
substantive.  With  the  former,  it  must  be  taken  to  mean  “  waiting 
until”  or  “waiting  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon,”  with  the  latter, 
“  mercy  that  leads  to  ” ;  and  none  of  these  renderings  is  easy. 

22,  23.  The  text  of  this  passage  is  extremely  uncertain.  Some 

of  the  authorities  give  only  two  clauses,  some  have  three,  and  there 
are  variations  in  details.  (1)  Those  which  give  two  clauses  are — 
(a)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  twice  quotes  the  verses,  giving  a 
different  text  each  time,  Strom .  vi.  8.  65,  /cat  ovs  picv  £k  Trvpos 
ap7ra£cT£,  $taKpLvop.tvovs  8c  eAeetre :  Adumb.  in  Ep.Judae ,  “Quondam 
autem  saluate  de  igne  rapientes,  quibusdam  uero  miseremini  in 
timore”  (/cat  ovs  pXv  adhere  ck  7rvpo<s  ap7ra£orr€5,  ov s  8c  £\ccltc  Iv 
<f>6/3(x>).  (b)  C,  ovs  p,cv  i\cyxcTC  BiaicpivopLcvovs,  ovs  8c  ctco^ctc  ck  7rvpos 

apTrdfcovTCS  £v  (f>6/3 a>.  (c)  K  L  P,  ovs  p\v  ckccirc  8iaKpivop.cvoii  ovs  8c 

iv  <f>6/3(x>  c t<x>£ctc  £k  Trvpbs  apTra&vTcs :  Peshito,  “  et  hos  quidem  miser- 
rmini  resipiscentes  (Sta/cptvo/xeVovs),  hos  autem  seruate  de  igne 
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rapientes  in  timore.”  (d)  Jerome,  Ezek .  18,  “et  alios  quidem  de 
igne  rapite,  aliorum  uero  qui  iudicantur  miseremini”  (ovs  pkv  ck 
7rvpos  a/wra^cre,  ovs  8k  8iaKpivopivov<s  iXeetre).  (e)  The  Bodleian 
Syriac,  “  et  quosdam  de  illis  quidem  ex  igne  rapite,  cum  autem  resi- 
puerint  miseremini  super  eis  in  timore  ”  (ot>s  ply  *k  mpo?  apnralert, 
hiaKpivopivovs  8e  cAcetTc  iv  cfrofiw).  Those  which  make  three  clauses 
are — (a)  A,  ov 9  pkv  iXiy)(€T€  StaKpivopevovs,  ovs  8k  crto^ere  Ik  7rvpos 
a.pTrat'OVTtSy  0S9  8k  iXeurt  iv  <j>oj3(0 :  so  the  Vulgate,  Cassiodorus,  and 
Theophylact.  (b)  K,  ous  pkv  iXeare  8iaKpLvopevovs,  ovs  8c  (rtofcrc  Ik 
7rvpb<5  apira£ovT€<s>  ovs  8e  cXe arc  ev  cf>ofi(x>.  Between  the  two  classes 
Stands  B,  ovs  p\v  eXeare  SiaKpivopevovs  cr cohere  Ik  impos  apTra^ovTts, 
ovs  8k  iXeare  iv  ^6/3(0,  This  text  of  B  cannot  be  correct.  If  we 
translate  “  those,  whom  you  pity  when  they  dispute,  save  and  snatch 
from  the  fire,  but  some  pity  in  fear,”  we  must  give  o$s  pev  one 
sense  and  ovs  8e  another,  which  must  be  wrong.  It  is  clear  that 
the  scribe  of  B  has  either  omitted  ov s  8i  before  o-wfcrc,  in  which 
case  he  agrees  with  K,  or  wrongly  inserted  cXcare  8iaKpivopevovs. 
The  confusion  is  clearly  very  ancient 

Most  of  the  textual  critics  and  commentators,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Bruckner,  Wiesinger,  Schott,  Keil,  Alford, 
Spitta,  adopt  the  text  of  A.  Translate,  “  Some  confute  when  they 
dispute,  some  save  snatching  them  from  fire,  on  some  have  mercy 
in  fear.” 

In  this  case  we  have  8iaKpivopivov<;  used  in  that  sense  which  is 
borne  by  the  verb  in  ver.  9.  This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  verb, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Jude  used  it  in  any  other.  But  is  it 
possible  that  there  were  originally  three  clauses?  in  other  words, 
can  Jude  be  recommending  three  distinct  courses  of  action  towards 
three  distinct  classes  of  people?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them.  Who  are  the  “  some  who  dispute,”  who  are  neither 
to  be  saved  nor  pitied  ?  Surely  but  two  classes  of  opponents  are 
in  view.  All  would  dispute,  some  would  recant  their  error,  some 
would  not.  The  authority  for  three  clauses  is  limited  to  A  K,  the 
Vulgate,  Armenian,  and  Aethiopic. 

Some  follow  the  text  of  X,  reading  iXeeTre  (iXeare)  for  iXiyx€T€* 
Thus  the  R.V.  renders,  “On  some  have  mercy  who  are  in  doubt; 
and  some  save,  snatching  them  out  of  the  fire ;  and  on  some  have 
mercy  with  fear.”  This  reading  is  supported  by  one  MS.  only,  and 
compels  us  to  give  8iaKpLvccr0cu  a  meaning  which  it  bears  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  Acts,  Romans,  James,  but  not  in  Jude.  Again,  the  repetition 
of  iXeeTre  is  not  in  Jude’s  manner,  and  is  objectionable  in  point  of 
sense.  Lastly,  the  difficulty  about  the  three  clauses  still  remains 
unbroken. 

The  Textus  Receptus  and  A.V.  follow  K  L  P,  translating,  with 
Luther,  “  Of  some  have  compassion  making  a  difference ;  and  others 
save  with  fear.”  But  8iaKpLvop€vo(f  cannot  possibly  have  this  mean- 
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ing.  We  must  certainly  correct  the  nominative,  and  read  SiaKpivo- 

/tcvow. 

Weiss  adopts  the  text  of  B,  upon  which  Westcott  and  Hort 
remark  with  justice  that  it  “  involves  the  incongruity  that  the  first 
ovs  must  be  taken  as  a  relative,  and  the  first  eAcarc  as  indicative. 
Some  primitive  error  evidently  affects  the  passage.  Perhaps  the 
first  eAcarc,  which  is  not  represented  in  Syr-Bod  Clem  Hier  is 
intrusive,  and  was  inserted  mechanically  from  the  second  clause.” 

The  knot  of  the  whole  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  B,  the  text 
of  which  is  either  conflate  or  erroneous.  The  most  probable  solu¬ 
tion  is  that  the  scribe  of  B,  or  of  B’s  archetype,  meant  to  give  a 
two-clause  text,  that  by  accident  he  wrote  down  the  second  clause 
first  and  then  corrected  himself,  but  did  not  delete  cAcarc  SiaKpivo- 
pcvovs,  and  fell  into  another  slip  by  omitting  the  participle  in  the 
second  clause.  Out  of  the  confused  text  thus  produced  arose  the 
readings  of  A  K. 

We  may  thus  believe  that  there  were  originally  but  two  clauses, 
but  the  order  of  these  two  is  doubtful.  We  are  left  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  ovs  phf  eAey;(€T€  (cAccitc)  ScaKpivopivovs,  ov?  8c  cr tuyere  Ik  Trvpos 
ap7rd£ovT€s  iv  <£o/?a>,  with  K  L  P  (corrected)  C  and  the  Peshito,  and  ovs 
pev  credere  Ik  7rvpo5  apira£ovTe<s}  ovs  8c  SiaKpivopivovs  cAccitc  iv  4>6fi(p, 
which  would  fairly  represent  Clement,  the  Bodleian  Syriac,  and 
Jerome.  If  the  cAeyx€T€  of  C  is  the  right  reading,  the  former  seems 
preferable,  for  “  confutation  ”  would  naturally  come  first ;  otherwise, 
the  latter,  for  “  pity  ”  would  naturally  come  last.  As  cAccitc  is  upon 
the  whole  the  better  attested,  we  may  take  our  stand  upon  the  latter. 

Translate  then  finally,  “  Some  save,  plucking  them  from  fire ; 
some,  who  dispute,  pity  in  fear.”  *Ek  Trvpos  dp7rd£ovrcs  is  probably 
suggested  by  Amos  iv.  II,  KarioTpeij/a  vp,a?  KaOivs  KaTecrTpcij/ev  6 
®€&s  5o8op, a  Kai  Topoppa ,  Kai  iyivecrOe  <Ls  SaAos  iieenraerpivos  c/c 
7rvpos :  or  by  Zech.  iii.  2,  Kai  cTt-c  Kvpios  7rpos  tov  SiafioXov  'Em n- 
prj(raL  Kvpios  iv  croi  Sia/?oAc,  Kai  imTipria-ai  Kvpios  iv  croi  o  cKAcfapcvos 
rrjv  ‘IcpovcraA^p.*  ovk  ISov  rovro  ws  SaAos  c^ccnrao-p-evos  iK  Trvpos ;  The 
former  passage  might  well  be  recalled  to  St.  Jude’s  mind  by  ver.  7, 
the  latter  by  ver.  9.  *Ev  4>o/3 o>,  “  in  fear  of  contamination.”  “  Pity 
them,  yet  fear,  lest  the  same  doom  overtake  yourselves.”  The  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  ver.  3,  most  holy,  ver.  20,  is  the 
one  way  of  salvation;  those  who  reject  it  are  rooted  out,  ver.  12, 
and  doomed  to  the  fire.  Cf.  Mark  xvi.  16,  o  8c  cbnc-TT/cras  (tc3 
KrjpvypaTi)  KaraKpiOycreTai.  We  might  possibly  find  here  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  concluding  verses  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  which 
were  rejected  by  ancient  critics  merely  because  the  words  dvao-rds 
Sc  7rpa)i  7rp<oT?7  craPfidrov  were  thought  to  contradict  those  of  St. 
Matthew,  oif/i  8c  o-afifidruiv,  rfj  i7rufnx)crKOvcr7]  cis  piav  <ra/3/3d rwv.  See 
Eusebius,  Quaest .  ad  Marinum ,  and  Victor,  quoted  by  Tischendorf, 
eighth  edition,  p.  405. 


VERS.  24,  25 
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fjLKTourrcs  •  .  .  xiTwm.  “Hating  even  the  tunic  spotted  by 
the  flesh.”  St.  Jude  may  be  thinking  of  the  garment  that  is  infected 
with  leprosy,  Lev.  xiii.  47,  though  the  word  there  used  is  l  panov. 
The  xL™v  was  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  therefore  peculiarly  liable 
to  contamination.  All  contact  with  these  moral  lepers  was  to  be 
avoided.  Dr.  Chase,  however,  finds  here  an  allusion  to  the  “  filthy 
garments,”  i/xana  pvjrapd,  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  in  Zech.  iii.  3  ; 
and  this  explanation  would  be  possible,  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
the  figure  of  the  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  is  borrowed 
from  this  chapter.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  St.  Jude  con¬ 
templates  only  sorrowful  avoidance  of  the  company  of  these  men, 
or  actual  excommunication  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim.  i.  20),  but  his 
language  is  very  strong. 

24.  tw  8c  .  .  .  dyaXXidact.  “Now  to  him  that  is  able 

to  guard  you  without  stumbling,  and  to  make  you  stand  before 
the  presence  of  His  glory  without  blemish  in  exceeding  joy.”  The 
dative  depends  upon  the  attribution  implied  in  8of a,  k.tX,  in  ver.  25 ; 
but  as  the  attribution  refers  at  once  to  past,  present,  and  future,  it 
is  not  possible  to  supply  any  definite  verb.  The  doxology  in  Rom. 
xvi.  25  begins  with  the  same  words,  r<3  8c  Swa/ieyw :  cf.  also  Eph. 
iii.  20.  *A7rraioT6v?,  “surefooted,”  is  used  of  a  horse  which  does 
not  stumble,  Xen.  Eq .  i.  6,  and  of  a  good  man  who  does  not  make 
moral  stumbles,  Epictetus,  Frag.  62 ;  M.  Antoninus,  v.  9.  The 
word  is  probably  suggested  here  by  ov  p.rj  TrralarjTe  w re,  2  Pet.  i.  10. 
^rrjo- at,  “  to  make  you  stand,”  is  probably  more  than  “  to  present,” 
though  we  may  compare  7rapacrTr}crai  vpas  aytovs  kcu  apudpovs  Kal 
dvcy/cAiJrovs  Karevidmov  avrpv ,  Col.  i.  22,  or  Acts  vi.  6,  ovs  ZcrTrjorav 
cvcu7 tlov  twv  dirocTToXiov.  But  we  seem  to  have  here  the  notion  of 
standing  in  the  judgment,  cf.  Eph.  vi.  13.  I  For  8o^s  and  ayaA- 
Xtacrct,  see  1  Pet.  iv.  13. 

25.  K  L  P  and  the  Textus  Receptus  insert  <ro(f>(p  before  ®cw, 
probably  from  Rom.  xvi.  27;  the  same  MSS.  make  the  same 
addition  in  1  Tim.  i.  17.  K  P  and  Oecumenius  omit  8td  'Itjvov 
Xpurrov  tov  Kvpiov  fjpLtdv :  the  clause,  though  so  familiar  in  the  late 
doxologies,  is  found  only  here,  Rom.  xvi.  27,  and  (in  substance 
though  not  exactly  in  form)  1  Pet.  iv.  1 1,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  inserted  with  cro<£a>  from  Romans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jude  may  be  quoting  Romans,  or  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Jude  may 
be  using  a  current  form.  K  P  again  omit  irpo  ttovtos  tov  alwvos. 
These  words  remind  us  of  the  later  “  ut  erat  in  principio,”  and  are 
not  found  in  any  other  apostolic  doxology.  tf,  three  cursives, 
and  the  Coptic  omit  7rdrra$.  L,  four  cursives,  and  some  Latin 
MSS.  have  al&vas  tQ>v  alidvwv.  Two  cursives  and  Cassiodorus  omit 
d/xijv.  The  text  has  clearly  been  affected  by  liturgical  influence. 

fj.6v(p  0cw  <n»mjpi  TjpwK.  Swryp  is  used  of  God  eight  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  Luke  i.  47;  1  Tim.  i.  1,  ii.  3,  iv.  10;  Tit.  i.  3, 
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ii.  io,  iii.  4,  and  here.  Of  these  instances  six  are  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  The  word  is  used  of  Christ  in  fifteen  places,  of  which 
five  are  in  2  Peter,  five  in  Luke,  John  and  Acts,  one  in  Philippians, 
four  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Both  uses  are  found  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  documents  used  by  St.  Luke  (i.  47,  ii.  11).  For  fiovos 
®€OS  see  John  V.  44,  8o£ av  irapa  aXXrjXwv  XapufiavovTCS,  kcu  rrjv  8o£a v 
ttjv  irapa  tov  plovov  ©coO  ou  where,  in  spite  of  the  antithesis 

to  irapa  dAA^W,  the  words  appear  to  mean  “  the  only  God  ” ; 
Rom.  xvi.  27,  fwv(p  o-o<j> w  ®€<S,  “to  the  only  wise  God”;  here  the 
first^  attribute  qualifies  the  second,  “to  God  who  alone  is  wise”; 
1  Tim.  i.  17,  pAv<o  ©c<3,  “the  only  God,”  “who  alone  is  God.”  In 
the  present  passage  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Jude  means  “to 
the  only  God,”  or  “to  God  alone,”  but  the  commentators  seem  to 
be  unanimous  in  preferring  the  former  rendering.  “The  only 
God”  is,  as  Spitta  points  out,  an  expression  directed  against  the 
polytheism  of  the  Gentiles.  A  close  parallel  in  sense  is  to  be 
found  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16.  We  must  take  such  passages  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  others  such  as  John  i.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Jude 
4,  21,  or  the  doxologies  addressed  to  Christ,  or  the  uses  of  Kvpios 
Or  of  2  (arrjp. 

Kuhl,  Schott,  von  Soden,  Spitta  connect  o-ajnjpt,  with  Sia  T rjaov 
Xpio-rovy  “God  who  is  our  Saviour  through  Jesus  Christ,”  but  this 
construction  is  unexampled  and  barely  possible;  we  should  have 
expected  rw  owavri  77/Aas.  The  use  of  81a  in  the  doxologies  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  translating,  “Glory  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.” 

8o£a  is  ascribed  to  God  or  Christ  in  all  the  doxologies  except 
1  Tim.  vi.  16  :  pcyaXivo-vvrj  (a  late  word  which  occurs  also  in  Heb. 
i.  3,  viii.  1,  and  seveqa.1  times  in  Enochs  v.  4,  9,  xii.  3,  xiv.  16 ;  see 
Dr.  Chase’s  article  on  Jude  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible) 
only  here ;  for  Kparos  see  1  Tim.  vi.  16  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  v.  11 ;  Apoc. 
i.  6,  v.  13.  Compare  the  doxologies  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Martyrium  Polycarpi  given  in  the  Introduction.  *E foWa, 
which  generally  signifies  subordinate  and  delegated  authority,  is 
used  of  the  power  of  God,  Luke  xii.  5  ;  Acts  L  7.  IIpo  iravros  tov 
aiwo s.  “Before  all  eternity”  glory  was  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  “  now  ”  is,  and  “  to  all  the  eternities  ”  will  be.  Words 
could  hardly  express  more  clearly  Jude’s  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
and  eternity  of  Christ. 

See  note  on  1  Pet  iv.  11. 
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I.  Subjects  and  Names. 

(The  names  of  modem  scholars  and  commentators  are  not  Included*) 


Abraham,  his  significance  to  St.  Peter, 
42,  1 15. 

Abstract  nouns,  plural  of,  225. 
Acceptable,  143. 

Acts,  date  of,  87. 

of  Paul  and  Thecla,  243. 

Adam,  prophecies  of,  215. 

Address  of  1  Peter;  Dr.  Hamack’s 
view,  78. 

Heathen  and  Christian  types  of, 

88. 

Adoptianism,  35. 

Advent,  Christians  forbidden  to  fix  a 
date  for  the  Second,  43,  45,  47. 
Agape  at  Antioch,  62. 

dismissed  before  dark,  282. 

Aidan  assisted  by  King  Oswald  as  in¬ 
terpreter,  6. 

Alexander,  a  Montanist,  condemned 
for  brigandage,  177. 

Alexandria,  Jewish  poets  at,  227. 

was  Jude  written  at  ?  320. 
Allegorism,  265. 

Alphaeus,  319. 

Amen,  use  of,  by  our  Lord  and  in 
liturgical  formulae,  176,  344. 
Andronicus  and  Junia,  65. 

Angels,  166,  221,  274,  279,  328. 
Anthologies  of  Messianic  prophecy,  20. 

of  Greek  poets,  227. 

Antinomians,  v,  238,  315. 

Antioch,  Paul  goes  up  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem,  58. 

Peter  at,  59. 
synagogue  at,  71. 
two  churches  at,  44,  62. 


Antioch,  dispute  between  Peter  and 
Paul  at,  62. 
prophets  at,  44. 

Antiochenes  fond  of  nicknames,  179. 

Aorist  imperative,  4,  1 42. 
indicative,  ill,  153. 
participle,  161,  267,  299. 
subjunctive,  170. 

Apocalypse  of  John,  22,  28,  76. 
of  Pcter^  in  Muratorianum>  14. 
tinged  by  reminiscences  of  Virgil, 
207. 

probably  composed  in  the  West, 
209,  243. 
of  Baruch,  76. 

Apocrypha,  Biblical,  well  known  to 
Peter,  3. 

Apokryphcnscheu ,  supposed,  in  I  Peter, 
222,  275. 

Apollos  party  at  Corinth,  64. 

Apostle,  as  description  and  as  title,  64. 
use  of  the  title  in  2  Peter,  290. 
Jude  not  an  Apostle,  306,  314. 

Apostolic,  as  title  of  Epistles,  1,  245. 

Aquila,  19,  93,  132,  269. 

Arabia,  St.  Paul’s  retirement  to,  56 
Churches  in  Arabia  which  had  no 
presbyters,  186. 

Archangels,  ill,  280. 

Archontics,  239. 

Aristotle,  met  a  Jew  in  Asia,  7a 
on  colour,  268. 
on  habits  of  swine,  287. 
on  nature  of  happiness,  258. 
on  short-sight,  259. 
on  value  of  external  goods,  257. 
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Ark  of  Noah,  164. 

Article,  use  of,  in  1  and  2  Peter,  4,  225. 

omitted  with  single  nouns  that 
may  be  regarded  almost  as 
proper  names,  Ktf/uos,  124 ; 
ypa<fyfjf  126. 

with  noun  coupled  with  another 
noun  in  attribution,  ayiaoyids 
IDetf/iaros,  92  ;  \6yos  Qeov ,  123  ; 
Adyta  OeoO,  1 74. 

with  noun  and  adjective,  &yiop 
Upev/xa,  III;  ttoikCKtj  1745 

ApXcuos  k6<t/xos ,  225. 

Ascension,  its  significance  to  St.  Peter 
and  to  St.  Paul,  55,  91. 

Asceticism  among  Gnostics,  239. 

Asia,  60,  68,  73. 

Jews  in  Asia  Minor,  70. 

Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  72,  74. 

St.  Paul  forbidden  to  preach  in,  73. 

Antinomians  in,  245. 

Assumption  of  Moses ,  120,  217,  222, 
282, 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337, 


339. 

Atonement,  connected  with  Blood  of 
Christ,  93. 

with  sinlessness  of  Christ  and 
Lamb,  1 19. 

with  ideas  of  Ransom  and  Buying, 
1 18,  234. 

of  Sin-offering  and  Example,  145, 
147,  159- 

Authority,  conception  of,  in  Pauline 
and  Petrine  Epistles,  42. 

Authorities,  Angels  of,  166. 

Auxiliaries,  use  of,  in  vulgar  Greek, 
187,  263. 

Avarice  charged  against  Gnostics  and 
Montanists,  273, 

Azazel,  275. 


Babes,  in  Peter,  Paul,  and  Hebrews, 
42,  125,  127. 

Babylon,  22,  75,  197. 

Balaam,  type  of  covetousness,  283. 

of  uncleanness,  332. 

Baptism,  in  Pastoral  Epp.,  21. 
in  1  Peter,  41,  49. 

Apostles  did  not  baptize,  65. 
of  prosely  tes,  71. 
regeneration  in,  99. 
different  figures  for,  164, 
in  2  Peter,  234. 
repentance  after,  26a 
Barnabas,  57  sqq.,  65,  80. 

Epistle  of,  quotes  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  as  Scripture,  241. 


Basilides,  pupil  of  Glaucias  the  inter 
preter  of  Peter,  5,  12. 

Baucalis,  church  of,  at  Alexandria,  83. 
Baur,  34,  246. 

Bede,  6. 

Benediction  of  God,  16,  96. 

Bereshith  Rabba,  163,  276. 

Bernice,  168. 

Bishop,  as  description  and  as  title,  21, 
49,  15°,  185. 

bishops  of  Jerusalem,  319  sq. 
Bithynia,  68,  73. 

Blindness,  cure  of,  by  vicarious  suffer- 
ing,  133. 

Blood  of  Christ,  93,  1 19. 

Blood-soul,  the,  94. 

Body,  the  One,  figure  not  used  by 
Peter,  18,  20. 

Boycotting,  against  the  Roman  law* 
27,  137. 

Brethren  of  Lord,  known  at  Corinth, 
60. 

older  than  our  Lord,  315,  317. 
Bristol,  in  Fox’s  time  like  Corinth, 
46. 

Brotherhood,  49. 

Butler,  Bishop,  37,  254,  258. 

Buying,  idea  of,  in  doctrine  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  1 18,  234,  272. 

Caesar,  a  human  institution,  139. 
Caesarea,  prophets  at,  44. 

St  Peter  at,  55. 

Cain,  type  of  murderer  not  of  sceptic, 
222,  232. 

Cairo,  Old,  75. 

Calling,  90,  1 14,  234,  253,  261. 

Canon,  of  N.T.,  302. 

Canon  Law,  55,  61. 

Canonic,  as  title  of  Epistles,  2. 
Cappadocia,  68. 

Carlstadt,  315. 

Carpocrates,  239. 

nature  of  his  doctrine,  312. 
Casuistry,  not  found  in  N.T.,  142. 
Catechism,  127. 

Catholic  Epistles,  not  addressed  to 
church  at  large,  2,  238,  321. 
their  treatment  in  the  Muratori - 
anum%  14. 

and  in  the  Peshito,  245. 

Cephas,  meaning  of  the  name,  54,  89. 
Chiliasm,  214,  295. 

Christian  vocabulary,  3. 

origin,  form  and  date  of  the  name, 

_  .  35»  49,  179- 

Chnstology,  35,  109,  158,  235. 


I.  SUBJECTS  AND  NAMES 


Church,  word  not  used  in  Peter,  3. 
nor  in  its  technical  sense  in 
Hebrews,  48. 

Chrysis,  267. 

Cicero,  137,  144. 

Circumcision,  dispute  concerning,  41, 

57- 

Cities  of  Plain,  221,  2 76,  329. 
Collection,  the  great,  61. 

Collections  of  Epistles,  240. 
Commandment,  used  in  the  singular 
for  the  whole  moral  law,  287. 
Compromise  made  by  Council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  63. 

Conduct,  good,  38. 

Conscience,  144. 

Conservatism  of  St  Peter,  41,  49. 
Constantine,  Novatians  and  Mon- 
tanists  in  reign  of,  185. 

Continuity,  37,  42,  153. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  53. 

character  of  sudden  conversions, 
46. 

Conviction,  its  relation  to  faith,  39. 
Corinth,  prophecy  at,  45. 

probably  visited  by  St.  Peter,  59. 
parties  at,  61,  64. 

Corrupt  text  of  2  Peter,  21 1. 

Court,  the  Imperial,  84. 

Crimean  Inscriptions,  70. 

Criminal,  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  immoral  in  Roman  law,  140. 
Criticism,  method  of  ancient,  245. 
Crown,  189. 

Ctesiphon,  Jews  at,  75. 

Cyprus,  81. 

Day  of  the  Lord,  295  sq. 

Rabbinic  opinions  as  to  its  dura¬ 
tion,  213. 

of  Judgment,  209,  278,  295,  296. 
of  Christ,  296. 
of  Visitation,  138. 
great  Day,  329. 
of  Eternity,  304. 

Deacon,  not  mentioned  by  Teter,  49. 
Dead  Sea,  277. 

Decree  of  Jerusalem,  first  monument 
of  Canon  Law,  55. 

St.  Paul’s  attitude  towards  it, 
61. 

a  compromise,  63. 
probably  mark  of  the  Petrine  party 
at  Corinth,  64,  66. 

Deliverance,  102. 

Deluge,  a  type  of  Baptism,  164. 
an  instance  of  judgment,  176. 


34; 

Deluge,  does  Peter  mean  that  the  whole 
universe  was  destroyed  ?  293  sq. 

Demand,  the  Baptismal,  165. 

Demiurge,  the  Gnostic,  239. 

Demons,  delight  in  blood,  94. 

Demoniacal  possession,  51. 

Deposits,  sacredness  of,  182. 

Descensus  ad  Inferos ,  10,  II,  13,  163, 
170. 

Devil,  author  of  persecution,  192. 
dispute  with  Michael,  217,  331. 
his  sin,  329. 
worship  of  devils,  137. 

Diaspora,  67  sqq. 

Dickens,  Charles,  falls  occasionally  into 
blank  verse,  228. 

Different  types  of  Christianity,  50. 

Disciplinarianism,  viii,  37,  48,  74,  234, 
and  passim . 

Divine  Right  of  kings,  idea  not  to  be 
found  in  Peter,  139  sq. 

Divorce,  how  treated  by  St.  Peter  and 
by  St.  Paul,  43. 

Docetism,  243. 

Doxology,  Hebrew  type  of,  96. 

Christian  types,  175,  195,  304, 


constant  trait  of  Gnosticism,  239. 
Dudael,  275. 


Ebionites,  245. 

Ecstasy,  the  form  of  prophecy,  46,  51. 
Egypt,  Babylon  in,  75. 
tomb  of  St.  Mark,  83. 

Barnabas  in,  83. 

Jude  thought  to  have  been  written 
in,  243. 

Elder,  see  Presbyter. 

Election,  90,  234,  261. 

Element,  293,  296. 

Eli,  Eli,  the  cry  from  the  Cross,  243. 
Elkesaites,  245. 

Empedocles,  94. 

End,  102,  172,  235 ;  see  Advent, 
Eschatology,  Revelation,  Signs. 
Enoch%  the  Book  of,  III,  163,  1 66, 
294,  299,  309. 

Enthusiasm,  46. 

Epicharmus,  19 1. 

Epictetus,  136,  177. 

Epiphanes,  312. 

Epistles,  collections  of,  241,  301. 
Eschatology,  favourite  theme  of  pro* 
phecy,  47. 

Etacism,  180. 
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Eternity,  day  of,  304. 

of  creation,  240,  292. 

Eucharist,  49,  95. 

Eupolemus  of  Alexandria,  16. 
Evangelicalism  of  St.  Peter,  39,  40. 
Exaltation  of  Christ,  121. 

Expectancy,  characteristic  trait  of  St. 
Peter,  39,  55,  100. 

Exultation  in  the  midst  of  suffering, 
102  sqq. 

in  the  Revelation,  176. 

Ezekiel  of  Alexandria,  227. 

Faith,  Pauline  and  Petrine  view  of,  38. 
in  I  Peter,  101,  193. 
in  2  Peter,  234,  257. 
in  Jude,  325. 

Father,  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 

36,  96. 

our  Father,  116. 

St.  Peter  probably  a  father,  54, 243. 
See  also  235,  2 66. 

Fatherly  jurisdiction  of  Roman  magis¬ 
trates,  140. 

temper  of  St.  Peter,  6. 

Fear,  a  disciplinarian  idea,  37. 

of  God,  1 1 7,  142,  234. 

Fire,  destruction  of  the  world  by,  214. 
Flesh,  hardly  bears  an  ethical  sense  in 
I  Peter,  40. 

ethical  sense  of  the  word  derived 
from  the  Stoics,  136. 
Foreknowledge,  91,  120,  133. 

Forgery,  beginning  and  end  of  I  Peter 
supposed  to  be  a,  79. 
difficulty  of,  233.  , 

Pauline  Epistles  forged,  240. 
ancient  forgeries,  242. 

Petrine  forgeries,  243. 
possibly  suggested  by  2  Pet  i. 
15,  215,  265. 

Fox,  George,  37,  46,  286. 

Freedom,  differently  understood  by 
St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  the  author  of 
Hebrews,  and  the  Antinomians,  42, 
74,  141,  286. 

Gabriel,  the  archangel,  112,  280. 
Galatia,  68. 

Galilaean  dialect  of  St  Peter,  5. 
Galilee,  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  25. 

Garland,  178,  189. 

Gentile  churches,  62,  72. 

admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Church  differently  regarded  by  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  42,  91,  101. 


Ghost,  denotes  personality,  4a 
the  Holy  G.,  109,  152,  235. 
ghost  of  man,  40,  161. 

Glaucias,  said  to  have  been  employed 
as  interpreter  by  Peter,  5,  12. 
Glaucus,  son  of  Epicydes,  182. 

Glory,  the  Spirit  of,  39,  177. 

Revelation  of,  176,  187. 
of  the  Transfiguration,  254,  2 66. 
a  paraphrase  for  God,  266. 
glory  and  suffering,  101,  177. 
Gnostics,  in  Hayti,  vi. 

belonged  to  the  half- educated 
middle  class,  339. 
rejected  Fear  as  a  motive,  117. 
Gnostic  controversy  strengthened 
the  hierarchy,  233. 
sects  of,  239. 

tampered  with  Scripture,  242. 
Goodness  of  God,  1 15. 

Gorgippia,  70. 

Gospel,  relation  of  I  Peter  to  the 
Gospels,  23,  49,  187. 
of  2  Peter,  230. 
essence  of  the,  101. 
reached  to  the  dead,  162,  17a 
t.  Paul’s  knowledge  of,  53. 
of  St.  Mark,  82,  206,  213. 
of  St.  Matthew  quoted  as  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  Barnabas,  241. 
date  of  St.  Luke’s,  98. 
of  Hebrews,  243. 
of  Peter,  243,  248. 

Grace,  different  conceptions  of,  37,  39. 
not  same  as  Light,  42. 
use  of  the  word,  143. 

Greek,  vulgar,  vi,  3,  105,  108,  and 
notes  passim . 

poets  quoted  in  N.T.,  141,  227. 
Growth  of  Christian  excellence,  257. 

Harmonising,  danger  of,  34. 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  see  Descensus  ad 
Inferos . 

Hayti,  Gnosticism  in,  vi. 

Heavens,  the  seven,  292. 

Hebraisms,  3,  112,  113,  168,  223,  338. 
Heresy,  271. 

Hermas,  nature  and  tests  of  prophecy 
in,  44,  47-  f  ^ 

Hierarchy,  strengthened  by  Gnostic 
controversy,  233. 
the  angelic,  166,  279. 

Hippolytus,  Canons  of,  282. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  16. 

Holiness,  Ritschl’s  view  of,  115* 
imparted  by  the  Spirit,  92. 
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Holy,  epithet  of  Ghost,  III. 
of  Christians,  43,  217,  31 1. 
of  prophets,  270. 

Homer,  author  of  Apocalypse  of  Peter 
acquainted  with,  207. 

Homerism,  228,  283. 

Hope,  importance  of,  in  I  Peter,  39, 
100. 

not  in  2  Peter,  235. 

Horace,  137. 

Hospitality,  173. 

Humility,  a  beautiful  robe,  191. 


Iambic  rhythm  in  2  Peter,  227. 

Idolatry  amongst  Jews,  169. 

Ignatius,  a  prophet,  47,  50. 

Ignorance,  24,  114. 
how  cured,  133. 

Immanence,  a  mystic  idea,  37,  39,  41. 
Imputation,  doctrine  of,  not  in  Peter, 


41. 

Incarnation, 


Ruprecht’s  view  of  the, 


93- 

Inheritance,  100. 

Inherited  sin,  41,  234. 

Inner  Light,  37  ;  see  Grace,  Freedom, 
Prophecy. 

Inns,  little  used  in  apostolic  times, 
173- 

Interpolation,  216. 

Interpreter,  office  of  the,  5. 

St.  Peter  used  an,  5. 
possibly  more  than  one,  199,  247. 
Josephus  used  Greek  scholars  to 
correct  his  style,  6. 
prophecy  needs  an,  269. 
Intoxication  of  false  prophecy,  112. 
Irving,  24a 


James,  St.,  52,  58,  62,  65,  317. 

Epistle  of,  23,  104,  125,  173,  301. 
Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  76,  314. 

bishops  of,  319. 

Jews,  lax  morality  of,  168. 

idolatry  not  unknown  amongst, 
169. 

Joppa,  some  suppose  1  Peter  to  have 
been  written  from,  75. 

Josephus  used  interpreters,  6. 
quoted  book  of  Adam,  215. 
on  destruction  of  the  Five  Cities, 
277. 

Jubilees ,  Book  of,  117,  166. 

Judaisers,  58,  246. 

Judgment,  day  of,  209,  235,  278,  295, 
296. 

Juvenal,  137. 


King,  used  of  Caesar  in  the  East,  139. 
Kingdom  of  God,  23. 

of  Christ,  262. 

Kiss,  197. 

Knowledge,  in  St.  Paul  a  mystic 
phrase,  46,  47. 

not  so  in  Peter,  154,  258,  303. 
Lamb,  119. 

Last  time,  102 ;  see  Day,  End,  Perse¬ 
cution. 

Laud,  William,  a  disciplinarian,  37. 
Law,  William,  53. 

Law,  Pauline  and  Petrine  views  of 
the,  41. 

dispute  about  the,  60. 
doctrine  of  Epiphanes,  3125  see 
Freedom. 

Legion,  my  name  is,  51. 

Leptogenesis ,  210. 

Letter,  not  contrasted  with  spirit  by 
Peter,  40. 

Light,  the  inner,  37. 

grace  not  light,  42. 

Livia,  the  columbarium  of,  83. 

Lord,  use  of  the  title  in  the  N.T.,  97. 
in  1  Peter  124,  127,  158. 
in  2  Peter,  236. 
in  Jude,  327,  328,  340. 

Lord’s  Prayer,  117,  298. 

Luke,  date  of  his  Gospel,  98. 

Macrinus,  the  Emperor,  his  opinion  of 
rescripts,  32. 

Maran,  Mari,  97. 

Marcion  taught  that  the  Patriarchs  were 
not  saved,  13. 

Mark,  63,  74,  80 ;  see  Gospel. 
Marriage,  17,  43,  77. 

Menander,  141,  227. 

Mercy,  99,  340. 

Milk,  the  food  of  babes,  43,  125. 
Millennium,  240;  see  Chiliasm. 
Miltiades,  51. 

Mission,  the  Pontic,  69,  74. 

the  Antiochene,  44. 

Mockers,  the,  in  2  Peter,  216,  223, 
291,  292. 

Monnica,  151,  153. 

Most  High  God,  of  Christ,  9. 

in  Crimean  Inscriptions,  70. 
Miinzer,  315. 

Murat orianum,  14. 

Mystical  names  for  places,  76. 
Mysticism,  viii,  37. 

Myth,  different  senses  of  the  word, 
265. 
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Name,  Christians  persecuted  for  the,  29. 
above  every  name,  99. 
of  Christ,  176. 

Nazoraean,  a  Jewish  nickname,  35,  179, 
271. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  76. 

Neoplatonism,  138,  160. 

Nero,  persecution  of,  28. 

Noah,  10,  13,  229,  276. 

Obedience,  39,  92,  113. 

Ocellus  Lucanus  taught  eternity  of 
creation  probably  before  time  of 
Peter,  240. 

Optative  mood,  157,  159. 

Oracles,  the  Sibylline,  76,  205,  214, 
242,  297. 

or  \6y  1a  in  the  sense  of  “Scrip¬ 
ture,”  174. 

Order  of  books  in  the  N.T.,  2. 

Oswald,  King,  helped  Aidan  as  inter¬ 
preter,  6. 

Our  God,  221,  251. 

Pamphylia,  69,  73. 

Participle,  coupled  with  verb  requiring 
different  construction,  105,  138* 
Paschal  Lamb,  119. 

Paul,  his  education,  conversion,  visions, 
52,  53- 

m  Arabia,  56. 

his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  56. 
the  second,  57  ;  the  third,  58. 
meeting  with  Peter  at  Antioch,  62. 
when  recognised  as  Apostle  ?  64. 
extent  of  his  labours  in  Asia,  73. 
Paul  and  Mark,  81 ;  and  Sil- 
vanus,  85. 
his  persecutions,  25. 
his  encouragement  of  prophecy,  45. 
his  difference  from  Peter  not  dog¬ 
matic,  35  ;  but  practical,  37. 
mentioned  in  2  Peter,  241,  299. 
Pauline  Epistles,  forged  in  the  Apostle’s 
own  lifetime,  240 ;  regarded  as 
Scripture,  241  ;  collected,  241. 
words  in  Jude,  31 1. 

Payment  of  clergy,  188. 

of  prophets,  51,  274. 

Perpetua,  47,  146. 

Persecution  in  N.T.,  25. 

Nero’s,  28. 

Trajan’s,  30. 

caused  by  the  devil,  192. 

Peshito,  13,  245. 

Peter  probably  used  an  interpreter,  5. 
possibly  more  than  one,  199,  247. 


Peter,  personal  traits  in  his  style,  6. 
especially  repetition  of  words,  225. 
his  life,  name,  character,  training, 


54- 

agreed  with  St.  Paul  in  dogma, 

35. 67. 

differed  from  him  as  disciplinarian 
from  mystic,  37. 

more  evangelical  than  St.  Paul, 


2 3>  39,  49- 

does  not  speculate,  41,  262,  293. 
does  not  speak  of  Christian  pro- 
phecy,  43. 

personal  relations  with  St  Paul,  54. 
at  Antioch,  59. 

probably  visited  Corinth,  59,  62, 
86. 


possibly  Galatia,  86. 
at  Rome,  76,  80,  86. 
did  not  baptize  with  his  own  hands, 
65. 

his  wife,  77;  wife  and  daughter, 
243* 

his  personal  appearance,  243. 
relations  with  Mark  and  Silvanus, 
80,  84. 
death,  85. 

Petrine  party  at  Corinth,  64. 

Pharisaic  mystics,  52,  322. 

Philo  of  Alexandria,  94,  1 2 7,  128,  240. 
Phoenix  described  by  Ezekiel,  227. 
Phrases  as  marks  of  date,  21 1. 
Pilgrimage,  6,  90. 

Planets,  307,  31 1. 

Pliny,  despatch  of,  to  Trajan,  29. 
Plotinus,  149,  160. 

Plutarch,  136. 

Polycarp,  how  he  became  a  prophet,  50. 
Pontus,  68. 

Portraits  of  Christ,  243. 

verbal  portraits  of  Peter  and  of 
Paul,  243. 

Possession,  of  heathen  prophecy,  51. 
Post-apostolic  prophecy,  51  ;  see  also 
Hermas. 

Predestination,  133. 

Pre-existence  of  Christ,  109,  120. 
Presbyter,  49. 

in  N.T.  generally,  183. 
in  synagogue,  184. 
exercised  spiritual  functions,  185, 
l87- 

not  necessarily  a  collegiate  office, 
,  189. 

age  only  in  a  limited  sense  a 
qualification,  190. 
how  related  to  bishops,  150,  185. 
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Priesthood,  sacrificial,  of  the  brother¬ 
hood,  134. 

Prophet,  in  Gospels,  43. 
in  Acts,  44. 

form  and  themes  of  prophecy,  45, 
50- 

not  to  be  confounded  with  teacher, 
47. 

tests  of  false  prophets,  51. 
his  place  in  the  Church,  184. 
Proselytes,  71. 

Proverbs,  228,  287. 

Rabbi,  meaning  of  the  title,  9 7. 

doctrines  of  the  Rabbis,  94,  163, 
206,  213,  215,  293,  297,  298. 
scorn-names  used  by  the  Rabbis, 
283. 

Race,  Christians  a  third,  134. 

Ransom,  1 18,  120. 

Raphael,  the  archangel,  112,  280. 
Redemption,  1 18,  120. 

Regeneration,  21,  99,  122. 

in  the  Taurobolium  and  in  Isis- 
worship,  99. 

Repentance  after  Baptism,  260. 
Repetition  of  words  in  1  and  2  Peter, 
225. 

Republican  tendency  of  Peter,  139. 
Rescripts,  effect  of,  32. 

Resurrection,  doctrine  of  the,  47,  121, 
181,  240,  301. 

Revelation,  the  form  of  prophecy,  46, 

58. 

of  Glory,  176,  187. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  1 12. 
related  to  study  and  discovery, 
108. 

Revels,  nature  of  conversation  at,  168. 
Rhythm,  iambic,  in  2  Peter,  227. 
Righteousness  of  God,  115,  250,  252. 

of  man,  41,  157,  181,  276. 

Ritschl,  Albrecht,  34,  1 15. 

Rome,  meant  by  Babylon,  76. 

St.  Peter  in,  80,  87. 

Apocalypse  of  Peter  probably 
written  in,  209. 


Sabellianism,  35,  99. 

Sacrifice  of  Christ,  95,  145,  147,  159. 

of  the  Church,  129. 

Saints,  43»  325- 
Salvation,  see  Deliverance. 
Sanctification,  92. 

Sanhedrin,  its  constitution  and  juris¬ 
diction,  25,  184. 

St.  Paul  not  a  member  of  the,  52. 


3Si 

Sarah,  229. 

Saviour,  236,  251,  344. 

Scillitan  martyrs,  33,  24I. 

Scripture,  pattern  for  Christian  con¬ 
versation,  43,  174. 
degrees  of  inspiration  in,  241. 
needs  an  interpreter,  270. 
Severians,  239. 

Shepherd,  of  Christ,  43,  149. 

of  Christian  pastor,  43,  187. 

Signs  of  the  End,  172. 

St.  Peter  not  interested  in,  295. 
Silas,  Sili,  Silvanus,  84. 

Silo,  the  agricultural  term,  274. 

Simon  Magus,  51,  66. 

Sin,  inherited,  41. 

Sinlessness  of  Christ,  119. 

Sin-offering,  145,  147,  159. 

Slave  of  Christ,  249. 

Socinianism,  160. 

Son  of  Man,  23. 

Soul,  40,  31 1. 

Spirit,  40 ;  see  Ghost. 

Sprinkling,  92. 

Stars,  223,  297,  328,  335. 

Stoics,  38,  52,  136,  257. 

Stratonicean  Inscription,  257. 
Suetonius,  1 37. 

Suffering  and  glory  the  essence  of  the 
gospel,  no. 
of  Christ,  95,  160. 
value  of  the  believer’s  sufferings 
for  himself,  167. 
for  others,  138,  177. 
a  sign  that  the  last  time  has  begun, 
181. 

work  of  the  devil,  192. 

Superlative,  use  of  the,  255,  34a 

\ 

Tacitus,  137. 

Talitha  cumi,  89. 

Tarsus,  52,  57,  67. 

Taurobolium,  99. 

Teacher,  not  to  be  identified  with 
prophet,  47. 

Temptation,  40,  103,  278. 

Ten  words  of  creation,  293. 
Theodotion,  19,  93,  132. 

Third  race,  the  Christians  a,  134. 
Thymele,  83. 

Trajan,  his  correspondence  with  Pliny, 

29- 

Transcendence  of  God,  a  leading 
disciplinarian  idea,  37,  41. 
Transfiguration,  231. 

Trinity,  the  Holy,  91,  235. 

Tubingen  School,  34,  246. 
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Type,  164. 

Tyre,  prophets  at,  44. 

Vatmius,  137. 

Vaudoux,  vL 

Vengeance,  when  a  duty,  140. 
Vespasian,  76. 

Virgil,  influence  of,  on  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  207. 


Virtue,  134,  234,  254,  258. 
Visitation  of  God,  138. 
Visions  of  St  Paul,  53. 
of  St.  Peter,  55. 
of  prophets,  47,  50. 
Vulgar  Greek,  vi,  3,  105,  108 

Wesley,  John,  42,  286. 
Works,  good,  38,  322, 


II.  Latin  Words  and  Phrases, 


alieni  speculator ,  178. 
arbiter  testament i,  33 1. 
benedictuSy  benedicendus ,  96. 
christianus ,  137. 
coercitio ,  3a 
cognitio ,  31. 
comissariy  168. 
conscientia,  144. 
contumacia,  30. 

Conner satioy  116. 
cultust  152. 
de  piano ,  14a 
demr,  83. 
dies  iraey  215. 
effundi  in ,  332. 
elemmtum ,  297. 
familiay  famuli,  142, 
flagitia,  29,  31,  137. 
her  edit  as y  ioa 
histrioy  178. 

hoc  nomine,  18a 
hones tus,  136. 

index  damnatur  cum  nocens  absoluitur, 

16a 


leno,  178. 
magnalia,  135. 

tentans,  260. 
mathematicus ,  178. 
mediae ,  200. 
munduSy  152. 
nomen  ipsumy  29  sq. 
occultus ,  51. 
omatus,  152. 
patrimonial^  IOO. 
ponentes  faciem  deorsum ,  51 
praestolantes,  307, 
renatuSy  99. 
rae,  140. 

sanctus,  122,  *34- 
salutarts,  50. 

14. 

somnium,  330. 

Sullani  et  simm. ,  1 79. 
taurobolium ,  99. 
tempestiua  conuiuia ,  2 82. 
ustio,  12. 

1 


III.  Greek 

dWorpioerlo-KOTot,  1 77, 
hfiapdvrivoi,  189. 
afutprla,  41. 
d/u'ta,  1 19. 

AfAVfios,  doiriXos,  II9u 
5- 

hrayerrav,  99. 
draft pciv,  147. 
drdxwts,  169. 


Words  and  Phrases. 

drrlTvror,  164. 

&VW$€Vy  99. 

diroylyvcodai,  148. 
dTroX&rpoJOis,  1 18. 
d/>en},  dperai,  1 35,  254* 

pao  CXciov,  134. 
paoiXebs,  1 39. 
piuxrcuy  167. 
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ydXa,  127. 

yrwis,  154,  258,  303. 

7 p&fipa,  40. 

5i  163,  195,  293. 
StdfUoXos,  192. 

8taKplve<r6at,  331,  340. 
btdvota ,  41. 
doidfuov,  103. 

iyKO/Apovadai,  190. 
idvos,  134. 

e/5c£s,  construction  of,  194. 
e/s,  100,  196. 
iXxlfav,  1 12,  153. 
iu  Xptortp,  159,  198. 
i vp ota ,  41. 

O-ipafia,  288. 
ii-ov<rlat  17,  21,  166. 
iTr€pu)T7)/iat  165. 
irndv/iLa,  41. 
iTTLK&XvflfJM,  I4I. 

M<t  kotos,  49,  150,  1 88. 
iTiTeXeiadat,  194. 
ipavvav,  107. 
etiXoyijTd s,  1 6,  96. 
evpeBrjvat,  1 04. 

ijyefitbv,  140. 

flatus,  169. 

Opbvot,  17. 

Wtos,  150*  254, 269,  291, 303. 
fepetfs,  134. 
fra,  4. 

icatpis,  102,  192. 

KaKla,  125. 

KaKOTOtbs,  136,  14a 
KaXefr,  1 1 4. 

KaXtiTTetP,  173. 

KarafioX’f},  120. 

Kawoi'iievos,  297. 

KXrjpot,  188. 

KXrjpovofila,  100. 

KdffflOS,  40,  152,  193,  294. 
xupZa,  77. 

Ktfptos,  97,  124,  127,  158. 

XA-yta,  174. 

Xoyl{e<rdai,  195. 

X670P  8tS6vat ,  dTobt86vait  170, 
Xirrpov ,  1 1 8. 


pxiK&ptos,  157. 

/xdprvs,  78,  1 86b 
105. 

Nafrjpatos,  35. 

fcplfreirdai,  169,  176. 
itiXov,  147. 

^o/ta,  176,  1 8a 
otf,  105. 

Tapa8i86vat ,  146. 

Tapad^KTj,  182. 

TapaK&jrretv,  ill. 

Tapetcred&rjo-av,  325. 

TapiKoraats ,  51. 
ira  pouda,  118. 

Tttpaafxbs,  103. 
irep/,  145,  159. 

TeptixetP,  130. 
vlarts,  38,  122,  193. 
tl<tt6s,  12 1. 

Tvevfia,  40,  92,  109,  III,  128,  152. 
Totfnfjv,  149,  187. 

Tpeo-pfrrepos,  182,  19a 
Tpo/xapTvpeadat,  107. 

t>dvTUTfJM ,  -/16s,  7,  92. 

<rdp£,  40,  136. 

CTKcOoS,  I54. 

aweldrjo-ts ,  1 44. 
crufetv,  aurrrjpLa ,  IOI. 

raxvypd<f>os,  6. 
rp/rov  7^os,  1 34. 

145.  IS9- 

inrrjpirTjs ,  80. 

Cif/taros  Qe6s,  9,  7a 
faroypafifids,  1 45. 

{moypatpetis,  5. 
inroXt/jLTdv€tvt  1 4  5. 

<piXadeX<pta,  123. 

<fnX6^evos ,  1 73. 
ipijutotp,  141. 

Xa /pet*,  88. 

X<V«,  39,  1 13,  143,  155,  194* 

Xi.jx.apJJ.,  39,  173. 

fox’},  ^«X‘K<5,  40,  i°7,  149,  339* 

4,  Hi,  154,  174,  I7& 
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“A  decided  advance  on  all  other  commentaries ”  —  The  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Litt., 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 


Crown  8 vo.  Net,  $3.00. 


u  No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author¬ 
ities  in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the¬ 
ology?  •  •  •  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological  information  illus¬ 
trates  and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuable,  though 
concise,  excursuses  are  often  given.”  —  The  Congregationalism 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter¬ 
onomy.”  —  Professor  E.  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University. 

“  This  volume  of  Professor  Driver’s  is  marked  by  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  thought.  The  author  finds  scope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con¬ 
structed  lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text.” — London  Athenceum. 

“  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com¬ 
mentaries  in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  c^als.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  o.  the  litera¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
students.”  —  The  Lutheran  Churchman . 

**  The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acumen.  The  student  who 
wishes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
new  criticism,  will  find  advantage  in  consulting  the  pages  of  Dr.  Driver.”  — 
Zion's  Herald \ 


Inter national  (&xIXIcvl\  (fTonimeutavg. 


u  We  believe  this  series  to  be  of  epoch-making  importance 1' 

—  The  N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


JUDGES. 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  FOOT  MOORE,  D.D., 

,  Professor  of  Theology,  Harvard  University. 


Crown  8vo.  Net,  $3.00. 


“  The  typographical  execution  of  this  handsome  volume  is  worthy  of  the 
scholarly  character  of  the  contents,  and  higher  praise  could  not  be  given  it.” 
—  Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University. 

“This  work  represents  the  latest  results  of  ‘Scientific  Biblical  Scholarship/ 
and  as  such  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  critical  student,  especially  on 
the  side  of  textual  and  literary  criticism.”  —  The  Church  Standard. 

“  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges  not 
excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world.”  —  Professor 
L.  W.  Batten,  of  P.  E.  Divinity  School ,  Philadelphia . 

“  Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  i„s  practical  uses,  and  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay* 
men.”  —  Portland  Zion's  Herald. 

“  Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluable.”  —  Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

“  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  noble 
introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas,  and  influences  that  controlled  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historical  commentary,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be.”  —  The  Independent. 

“  The  work  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  research,  by 
critical  acumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are  valuable,  while  the 
index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  satisfactory.”  —  x  hiladelphia  Presbyterian. 

u  This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  English,  ...  the  scholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  ot  thi*  admirable  commentary.”  —  Zion's  Herald. 


GX>t  Jnfernafiondf  Criftcaf  Commentary. 


**  Richly  heltfiul  to  scholars  and  ministers  .** — The  Presbyterian  B  annex. 

The  Books  of  Samuel 

BY 

REV.  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  D.D.# 

Profits***  qfi Biblical  History  and  Interpretation  in  Amherst  College. 

Crown  8 vo,  Net  $3.00. 


“Protessor  Smith’s  Commentary  will  for  some  time  be  the  standard 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  s< 
faithfully  accomplished.  ” — The  Athenceum . 

“It  is  both  critical  and  exegetical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  It  shows  painstaking  diligence  and  considerable  research. "—The 
Presbyterian . 

“The  style  is  clear  and  forcible  and  sustains  the  well-won  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  scholarship  and  candor.  All  thoughtful  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Scriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
specific  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  criticism.” — The  Philadelphia 
Press. 

“The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
go  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  though  unobtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need¬ 
less.” — The  Evangelist. 

“The  treatment  is  critical,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Conserva* 
tive  students  may  find  much  in  this  volume  with  which  they  cannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  recent  conclusions  concerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  can  afford  to  be  without  it.” — Philadelphia  Presby¬ 
terian  Journal. 

“The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will  com¬ 
mend  his  work  to  the  widest  audience.” — The  Churchman. 

“The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  scholar.” — Literature. 

“The  volumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Old 
Testament  writers ;  but  I  think  Professor  Smith’s  work  has  reached  the 
same  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  critical,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  devotion,  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text.” — PROF,  L.  W. 
Batten,  of  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 


£$e  3nfemdftondf  Cxiticat  Commenfarg. 

“A  decided  advance  on  all  other  commentaries'* — The  OUTLOOK. 


PROVERBS 

By  the  Rev.  CRAWFORD  H.  TOY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  University. 


Crown  8vo.  Net,  $3.00. 


••  In  careful  scholarship  this  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  In¬ 
terpretation  is  free  from  theological  prejudice.  It  will  be  indispensable  to 
the  careful  student,  whether  lay  or  clerical.” — The  Outlook, 

“  Professor  Toy’s  *  Commentary  *  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain  a 
handbook  for  both  teachers  and  learners,  and  its  details  will  be  studied  with 
critical  care  and  general  appreciation.” — The  Athenceum, 

“The  commentary  itself  is  a  most  thorough  treatment  of  each  verse  in 
detail,  in  which  the  light  of  the  fullest  scholarship  is  thrown  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing.  The  learning  displayed  throughout  the  work  is  enormous.  Here  is  a 
commentary  at  last  that  does  not  skip  the  hard  places,  but  grapples  with 
every  problem  and  point,  and  says  the  best  that  can  be  said.” — Presbyterian 
Banner 

“  Professor  Toy’s  commentary  on  Proverbs  maintains  the  highest  standard 
of  the  International  Critical  Commentaries.  We  can  give  no  higher  praise. 
Proverbs  presents  comparatively  few  problems  in  criticism,  but  offers  large 
opportunities  to  the  expositor  and  exegete.  Professor  Toy’s  work  is 
thorough  and  complete.” — The  Congregationalist . 

“This  addition  to  ‘The  International  Critical  Commentary’  has  the  same 
characteristics  of  thoroughness  and  painstaking  scholarship  as  the  preceding 
issues  of  the  series.  In  the  critical  treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the 
various  readings  and  the  force  of  the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.” — The  Christian  Intelligencer , 

“A  first-class,  up-to-date,  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  in  the  English  language  was  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  Biblical 
scholarship.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  International  Critical  Series  the  tribute  it  deserves,  when  we  say  that  it 
at  once  takes  the  first  place  in  its  class  That  place  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
however,  and  would  have  secured  even  against  much  more  formidable  com¬ 
petitors  than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
exposition  of  this  unique  book  in  the  Bible,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  and  the  linguistic  and  historical  background  of  every  part  of  it.” — The 
Interior. 

“While  this  commentary  is  called  ‘critical’  and  is  such,  it  is  not  one  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  spread  out  in  detail ;  it  is  one  which  any  intelli¬ 
gent  English  reader  can  readily  use  and  thoroughly  understand  ” — The 
Evangelist. 


gftc  International  Critical  CEommimtam 


“  We  deem  it  as  needful  for  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  himselj 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyclopedia .” 

— The  Congregationalist , 


MARK. 


By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  GOULD,  D.D., 


Cat*  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis ,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia* 


Crown  8vo.  Net,  $2.50. 


“  in  point  of  scholarship,  of  accuracy,  of  originality,  this  last  addition  to  tn. . 
series  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis . 
we  should  put  it  first  of  them  all.”  —  The  Congregationalist. 

“The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
*tudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  th«* 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  a  a 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.”  —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

“  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com 
mentary  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best.  .  .  .  Th'* 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub 
ject,  but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rani, 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel.” —  Th\ 
Christian  Intelligencer . 

“  It  will  give  the  student  the  vigorously  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought 
ful  scholar.”  —  The  Church  Standard. 

“  Dr.  Gould’s  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  t<: 
American  scholarship.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true; 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.”  —  The  Biblical 
World . 

“The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution.”  —  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

“The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear.”  —  The  Chicago  Standard. 

“  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master.”  —  Boston  Zion's  Herald. 

“  The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  them  is  always  fresh  and 
scholarly,  and  oftentimes  helpful.”  —  The  New  York  Observer. 


gTte  Itxtcvmttionat  (grlttcat  (gamtueutarg. 

“  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stand  first 
among  all  English  serial  commentaries  on  the  Bible” 

—  The  Biblical  World. 


ST.  LUKE. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  PLUfUTER,  D.D., 

Master  of  University  College,  Durham.  Formerly  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


Crown  8 vo.  Net,  $3.00. 


In  the  author’s  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  contained  a  full 
-treatment  of  a  large  number  of  important  topics  connected  with  the  study  of 
she  Gospel,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  The 
Sources  of  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  —  Characteristics, 
Style  and  Language  —  The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel  —  The  Text  —  Literary 
History. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 

If  this  Commentary  has  any  special  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  references  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke’s  style. 

“  It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
sound  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.”  —  Prof.  D.  D.  Salmond,  in  the  Critical  Review . 

“  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the  inter¬ 
pretations.  ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  book 
is  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety.”  —  The  Herald  and  Presbyter . 

“An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  the  Word  of  God  can  safely 
jieglect.” —  The  Church  Standard. 

“The  author  has  both  the  scholar’s  knowledge  and  the  scholar’s  spirit 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
nothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
Biblical  scholar.”  —  The  Outlook. 

“  The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chastened  and  reverent 
Christian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  show 
Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  character.” —  The  Southern  Church¬ 
man. 

“  It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
first-class  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoroughness 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  International  Series  has  already 
won.”  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  of  Harvard  University. 

This  volume  having  been  so  recently  published \  further  notices  are  not  yet 
available. 
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“  For  the  student  this  new  commentary  promises  to  be  indispcn* 
sable” — The  Methodist  Recorder. 


ROMANS. 

&y  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxiord. 

AND  THE 

Rev.  A.  C.  HEADLAM,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Principal  of  King’s  College,  London. 


Crown  8vo.  Net,  $3.00. 


“  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  our  best  critical  handbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation.”  — 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

“  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.” —  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University . 

“The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritual.” 
—  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

“  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity.”  —  New  York 
Observer . 

“  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  every  thought* 
ful  minister’s  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul’s  masterly  epis¬ 
tle.”  —  Zion's  Advocate . 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers.”  —  The  Church  Standard. 

“A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else¬ 
where.  .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author’s 
thought.”  —  N.  Y.  Independent. 

“We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  are 
very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commentary 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  the  whole  word  of  God. 11 
The  Congregationalisi 
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“This  admirable  series'' — The  London  Academy. 


EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.,  D.  Litt. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek/  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 


Crown  8vo.  Net,  $2.50. 


“The  latest  volume  of  this  admirable  series  is  informed  with  the  very 
best  spirit  in  which  such  work  can  be  carried  out — a  spirit  of  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  demonstrable  truths  of  critical  science.  .  .  .  This  summary 

of  the  results  of  modern  criticism  applied  to  these  two  Pauline  letters  is, 
for  the  use  of  scholarly  students,  not  likely  to  be  superseded.” — The  Lon - 
don  Academy . 

“  An  able  and  independent  piece  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  theme.  His  linguistic  ability  is  manifest.  His  style  is  usually 
clear.  His  exegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  apostolicity  of  these  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  teaching.” — The  Expos* tor. 

“It  displays  every  mark  of  conscientious  judgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatical  insight.  ” — Literature. 

“  In  discrimination,  learning,  and  candor,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  other  vol. 
umes  of  the  series.  The  elaborate  introductions  are  of  special  value.”-^ 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

“It  is  rich  in  philological  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  good.  ...  In  the 
balancing  of  opinions,  in  the  distinguishing  between  fine  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing,  it  is  both  acute  and  sound.” — The  Church. 

“  The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  rock  foundation  of  philology  is 
argumentatively  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelical  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  .  .  These  elements,  to¬ 

gether  with  the  author’s  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina¬ 
tive  judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  com¬ 
mentary  on  these  important  letters.” — The  Standard. 

“  An  exceedingly  careful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  discussions  of  questions  bearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (of 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  scholarship  and  insight.” — Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 

“The  book  is  from  first  to  last  exegetical  and  critical.  Every  phrase  in 
the  two  Epistles  is  searched  as  with  lighted  candles.  The  authorities  for 
variant  readings  are  canvassed  but  weighed,  rather  than  counted.  The  mul¬ 
tiform  ancient  and  modern  interpretations  are  investigated  with  the  ex¬ 
haustiveness  of  a  German  lecture-room,  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  an  English 
court-room.  Special  discussions  are  numerous  and  thorough.” — The  Con * 
If regationalisU 
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**  I  have  already  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary  is  the  best  critical  commentary - 
on  the  whole  Bible,  in  existence — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
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BY 
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**It  is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  series.” — The  Scotsman . 

“  Professor  Vincent’s  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon  appears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  its 
clear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Epistles.” — Dr. 
George  P.  Fisher. 

“The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial  weigh¬ 
ing  of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  devoted  to  Phile¬ 
mon.  Unlike  most  commentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole.”— 
The  Congregationalist 

“Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  fs  worthy  of  its 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  ful?  of  just  such 
information  as  the  Bible  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs ;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical  student  of  the  text,  it 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himself  in  St.  Paul’s  place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.” — Boston  Advertiser. 

“If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  research  and  original  thought  to 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  author’s  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student’s  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle.” — Commercial  Advertiser. 

“  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically.” — The  Dial. 

“  Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itself 
by  its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrangement.” 
— Lutheran  World. 

“The  scholarship  of  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  i  dertaking, 
and  he  has  given  to  us  a  fine  piece  of  work.  One  cannot  but  s t  that  if  the 
entire  series  shall  be  executed  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  thel  tan  be  lit¬ 
tle  left  to  be  desired.” — Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Journal . 
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“  The  best  commentary  and  the  one  most  useful  to  the  Bible 
ttudent  is  The  International  Critic  all' 

—The  Reformed  Church  Review. 
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By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford 

\ 

Crown  8vo.  Net,  $2.50. 


**  His  commentary  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  His  notes  are  particularly 
valuable.  We  know  of  no  work  on  these  Epistles  which  is  so  full  and  satis¬ 
factory.”— The  Living  Church. 

“  It  shows  an  immense  amount  of  research  and  acquaintanceship  with  the 
views  of  the  critical  school.” — Herald  and  Presbyter . 

“  This  volume  well  sustains  the  reputation  achieved  by  its  predecessors. 
The  notes  to  the  text,  as  well  as  the  introductions,  are  marked  by  erudition 
at  once  affluent  and  discriminating.” — The  Outlook . 

“Canon  Bigg’s  work  is  pre-eminently  characterized  by  judicial  open- 
mindedness  and  sympathetic  insight  into  historical  conditions.  His  realistic 
interpretation  of  the  relations  of  the  apostles  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
early  church  renders  the  volume  invaluable  to  students  of  these  themes. 
The  exegetical  work  in  the  volume  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  careful  lin¬ 
guistic  study,  acquaintance  with  apocalyptic  literature  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  a  sane  judgment,  and  good  sense.” — American  Journal  of 
Theology . 


NUMBERS 

By  the  Rev.  G.  BUCHANAN  GRAY,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo.  Net,  $3.00. 

“  Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  ‘Numbers'  is  a  dull 
book  only  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Balaam  chapters  and  some 
snatches  of  old  Hebrew  songs,  but,  as  Prof.  Gray  shows  with  admi¬ 
rable  skill  and  insight,  its  historical  and  religious  value  is  not  that 
which  lies  on  the  surface.  Prof.  Gray’s  Commentary  is  distinguished 
by  fine  scholarship  and  sanity  of  judgment;  it  is  impossible  to 
commend  it  too  warmly.” — Saturday  Review  (  London ). 
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{Ebeological  library, 

EDITORS’  PREFACE. 

Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact¬ 
ness  of  statement.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
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that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor¬ 
ough  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  way  for  further  progress. 

CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS. 

STEWART  D.  F.  SALMOND. 


Theological  Encyclopaedia. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Old  Testament  History. 

Contemporary  History  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 


By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt., 
Prof,  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and 
Symbolics,  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  N.Y. 

By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt..  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  {Revised  and 
enlarged  edition ). 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Herbert  Edward 
Ryle,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Historv,  Amherst 
College,  Mass.  ( Now  ready.) 

By  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt., 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  ( Now  ready.) 
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An  introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

The  Life  of  Christ. 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age. 

Contemporary  History  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 

Biblical  Archaeology. 

The  Ancient  Catholic  Church. 

The  Later  Catholic  Church. 

The  Latin  Church. 

The  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches. 
The  Reformation. 

Symbolics. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Christian  Institutions. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  History  of  Religions. 
Apologetics. 

The  Doctrine  of  God. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man. 

The  Doctrine  of  Christ. 

The  Doctrine  of  Salvation. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life. 
Christian  Ethics. 

The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Work¬ 
ing  Church. 

The  Christian  Preacher. 

Rabbinical  Literature. 


By  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
{In  press.) 

By  Caspar  Ren6  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  University  of  Leipzig. 

By  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  ana 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

By  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  ( Now  ready.) 

By  Frank  C.  Porter,  D.D..  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

By  George  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  ( Now  ready.) 

By  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

By  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  (Now 
ready.) 

By  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Archibald  Robertson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

By  W.  F.  Adeney,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  New  College,  London. 

By  T,  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
United  Free  College,  Glasgow. 

By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.. 
Prof,  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and 
Symbolics,  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
By  G.  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (Revised  and  en¬ 
larged  edition.) 

By  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  P.  E.  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Now  ready.) 
By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

By  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

By  the  late  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  (Revised 
and  enlarged  edition.) 

By  William  N.  Clarke,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  Hamilton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary. 

By  William  P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  University  of  Edinburg. 
(Author  will  be  announced  later.) 

By  George  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University. 

(In  press.) 

By  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
the  United  Free  College,  Aberdeen. 

By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  New  Haven.  (Re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  edition.) 

By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Pastor 
of  Congregational  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  (Now  ready.) 

(Author  will  be  announced  later.) 

By  S.  Schechter,  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 
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By  Prof.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Litt. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 

New  Edition  Revised 
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“It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  lan* 
gnage  on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  Germany.” — Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

“  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct 
without  being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob¬ 
lems  involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment.” 

—Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

“His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service, 

which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.” — The  London  Times . 

“As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament* 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modern  criticism 
thinks  about  the  Bible.” — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Outlook . 

“The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
recognition  of  difficulties,  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results.” 

— Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

“  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care. 
Every  verse,  every  clause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and 
its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided  upon.” 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

“  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent;  it  will  be  found 

helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de¬ 
grees  of  probability.” — New  World. 

“  •  .  •  Canon  Driver’s  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 

thorough  Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of 
the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  em¬ 
bodies  it.” — Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune • 
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This  book  gives  a  history  of  Old  Testament  times. 
This  it  does  by  a  narrative  based  upon  those  Bibli¬ 
cal  books  which  are  histori  cal  in  form.  The  nature 
of  these  books  is  carefully  considered,  their  data  are 
used  according  to  historical  methods,  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  recent  criticism  are  set  forth.  The  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  Apocrypha  are  given  their  proper  place 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  development  of 
the  Old  Testament  people. 

“  Professor  Smith  has,  by  his  comprehensive  and  vitalized  history, 
laid  all  who  care  for  the  Old  Testament  under  great  obligations." 

—  The  Independent. 

“  The  volume  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  clearness  of  con¬ 
ception  and  representation,  thorough  scholarly  ability,  and  charm 
of  style." — The  Interior. 

“  Dr.  Smith’s  volume  is  critical  without  being  polemical,  inter¬ 
esting  though  not  imaginative,  scholarly  without  pedantry,  and  radi¬ 
cal  but  not  destructive.  The  author  is  himself  an  authority,  and  his 
volume  is  the  best  single  presentation  with  which  we  are  familiar  of 
the  modern  view  of  Old  Testament  history." — The  Outlook. 

“This  volume  is  the  result  of  thorough  study,  is  free  from  the 
controversial  spirit  and  from  any  evidence  of  desire  to  challenge  older 
theories  of  the  Bible,  is  written  in  straightforward,  clear  style,  does 
not  linger  unduly  in  discussion  of  doubtful  matters,  is  reverent  and  at 
the  same  time  fearless.  If  one  has  accepted  the  main  positions  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  while  he  may  still  differ  with  Professor  Smith’s 
conclusions  here  and  there,  he  will  find  himself  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  whose  scholarship  and  achievement  he  will 
gladly  honor.” — The  Congregationalist . 

“  We  have  a  clear,  interesting,  instructive  account  of  the  growth 
of  Israel,  embodying  a  series  of  careful  judgments  on  the  countless 
problems  that  face  the  man  who  tries  to  understand  the  life  of  that 
remarkable  people.  The  4  History’  takes  its  place  worthily  by  the  side 
of  Driver’s  Introduction.  The  student  of  to-day  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  so  valuable  an  addition  made  to  his  stock  of  tools." 

—  The  Expository  Times . 
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“  It  is  one  of  those  monumental  works  whose  publication  the  scholar  hails 
with  gratitude.  Principal  Salmond  has  edited  Professor  Davidson’s  manu¬ 
scripts  with  care  and  fidelity.  It  would  require  much  more  space  than  we 
can  give  this  volume  in  our  crowded  columns  even  to  indicate  the  many  points 
in  which  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Hebrew  scholars,  shows  himself  a  lineal 
descendant  and  successor  of  the  ancient  prophets  whom  he  loved  so  well;  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  work  is  fitted  by  its  scholarship  and  its  tone  to 
become  a  standard  in  every  theological  seminary.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  frequently  quoted,  and  its  use  is  distinctly 
illuminative.  His  learning  is  never  introduced  to  dazzle,  but  always  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  reader.”  —  The  Interior. 

“  We  hope  every  clergyman  will  not  rest  content  till  he  has  procured  and 
studied  this  most  admirable  and  useful  book.  Every  really  useful  question 
relating  to  man  —  his  nature,  his  fall,  and  his  redemption,  his  present  life  of 
grace,  his  life  after  death,  his  future  life  —  is  treated  of.  We  may  add  that  the 
most  conservatively  inclined  believer  in  the  Old  Testament  will  find  nothing 
in  this  book  to  startle  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  book  is  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  altered  views  regarding  the  ancient  Scriptures.  The  tone  is  rever¬ 
ent  throughout,  and  no  one  who  reads  attentively  can  fail  to  derive  fresh  light 
and  benefit  from  the  exposition  here  given.”  —  The  Canadian  Churchman . 

“  Dr.  Davidson  was  so  keen  a  student,  and  yet  so  reverent  as  to  his  Bible, 
that  anything  from  his  pen  must  be  of  profit.  The  book  gives  evidence  that 
his  eyes  were  wide  open  to  all  modern  research,  but  yet  he  was  not  led  astray 
by  any  of  the  vagaries  of  the  schools.  Through  all  the  treatment  of  the 
theme  he  remains  conservative,  while  seeking  to  know  the  truth.”  —  Examiner. 

“  No  one  can  fail  to  gain  immense  profit  from  its  careful  study.  We  rejoice 
that  such  a  work  is  added  to  the  store  of  helpful  literature  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  we  express  the  hope  that  it  may  find  wide  reading  among  ministers 
and  teachers  of  the  Bible.”  —  The  Standard. 

“In  its  treatment  of  Old  Testament  theology,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it 
in  the  English  language,  and  nothing  to  surpass  it  in  any  language.  While  it 
is  prepared  for  scholars  it  will  prove  an  education  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
intelligent  laymen  or  Sunday-school  teachers  who  will  give  it  a  faithful  read¬ 
ing.  The  style  is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  help  but  prove  interesting.  We  com¬ 
mend  this  book  with  a  special  prayer,  believing  that  it  will  make  the  Old 
Testament  a  richer  book;  and  make  the  foundation  upon  which  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  stand  more  secure  to  every  one  who  reads  it.” 

—  The  Heidelberg  Teacher . 
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“  The  author’s  work  is  ably  done.  .  .  .  This  volume  is  worthy  of 

(ts  place  in  the  series.” — The  Congregationalist. 

“  Invaluable  as  a  resume  of  the  latest  critical  work  upon  the  great  forma¬ 
tive  period  of  the  Christian  Church.” — The  Christian  World  (London). 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  its  c/i^ism  and  the  boldness  of  its  views.” 

—  The  Scotsman. 

“The  ability  and  learning  of  Processor  McGiffert’s  work  on  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  critical  opinion,  its 
manifest  sincerity,  candid  scholars  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.” 

— Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

“  Pre-eminently  a  clergyman’s  book;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  person.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than  the  processes  of 
learning  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  local  color,  of  striking  narrative,  and  of 
keen,  often  brilliant,  character  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the 
Sunday-school  teacher.” — Boston  Advertiser . 

“  For  a  work  of  such  wide  learning  and  critical  accuracy,  and  which  deals 
with  so  many  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  of  Christian  history,  this  is  re¬ 
markably  readable.” — The  Independe?it. 

“It  is  certain  that  Professor  McGiffert’s  work  has  set  the  mark  for 
future  effort  in  the  obscure  fields  of  research  into  Christian  origin.” 

— New  York  Tribune . 

“Dr.  McGiffert  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  con¬ 
structive  work.  He  is  in  thorough  and  easy  possession  of  his  sources  and 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  construction  is  seldom  interrupted  by  citations, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  subordinate 
questions.” — The  Methodist  Review . 

“  The  clearness,  self-consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  impression  of 
Apostolic  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book,  goes  far  to  guarantee 
its  permanent  value  and  success.” — The  Expositor. 
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°In  style  it  is  rarely  clear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapted  alike  to  the  gen- 
eta!  reader  and  the  theological  student.  The  former  class  will  find  it  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  value  its 
thorough  scholarship  and  completeness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim¬ 
plicity,  beauty,  and  freshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  excellence  and 
worth.  ’ * —  Christian  A dvocate. 

M  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as 
far  as  possible  divested  of  any  prepossessions  concerning  its  message.  In 
his  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  texts  that  might  seem  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  some  system  of  theological  speculation,  but  to  find  out  what  the 
writers  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  teach.” — N.  K  Tribune • 

“It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  research 
and  statement.” — The  Congregationalism 

“  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  book.  A  liberal  conser¬ 
vative,  he  takes  cautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism,  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
inorough.  He  states  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  with  care 
and  clearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  reference  is  well  adjusted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  concerning  the  course  of  opinion  with-  .* 
out  being  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  author's  own  thought.  His 
iudgments  on  difficult  questions  are  always  put  with  self-restraint  and 
sobriety.” — The  Churchman . 

“  It  will  certainly  take  its  place,  after  careful  reading,  as  a  valuable 
*vnopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over-elaborate,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  by 
the  student  or  teacher  who  requires  within  moderate  compass  the  gist  of 
modern  research.” — The  Literary  World* 
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••This  is  verily  and  indeed  a  book  to  thank  God  for ;  and  if  anybody  has 
been  despairing  of  a  restoration  of  true  catholic  unity  in  God’s  good  time,  it 
is  a  book  to  fill  him  with  hope  and  confidence.” — The  Church  Standard , 

“  Principal  Rainy  has  written  a  fascinating  book.  He  has  the  gifts  of  an 
historian  and  an  expositor.  His  fresh  presentation  of  so  intricate  and  time¬ 
worn  a  subject  as  Gnosticism  grips  and  holds  the  attention  from  first  to  last. 
Familiarity  with  most  of  the  subjects  which  fall  to  be  treated  within  these 
limits  of  Christian  history  had  bred  a  fancy  that  v/e  might  safely  and  profit¬ 
ably  skip  some  of  the  chapters,  but  we  found  ourselves  returning  to  close  up 
the  gaps ;  we  should  advise  those  who  are  led  to  read  the  book  through  this 
notice  not  to  repeat  our  experiment.  It  is  a  dish  of  well-cooked  and  well- 
seasoned  meat,  savory  and  rich,  with  abundance  of  gravy;  and,  while  no 
one  wishes  to  be  a  glutton,  he  will  miss  something  nutritious  if  he  does  not 
take  time  to  consume  it  all.” — Methodist  Review. 

•‘It  covers  the  period  from  98-451  A.D.,  with  a  well-marked  order,  and 
is  written  in  a  downright  style,  simple  and  unpretentious.  Simplicity,  in¬ 
deed,  and  perspicuity  are  the  keynotes,  and  too  great  burden  of  detail  is 
avoided.  A  very  fresh  and  able  book.” — The  Nation . 

“The  International  Theological  Library  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  on  the  science  of  Theology.  And  among  the  set  ^  good  books, 
Dr.  Rainy’s  volume  on  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church  a  entitled  to  a  high 
place.  We  know  of  no  one  volume  which  contains  ao  much  matter  which 
is  necessary  to  a  student  of  theology.” — The  Living  Church . 

“  Of  course,  a  history  so  condensed  is  not  to  be  read  satisfactorily  in  a  day 
or  even  a  week.  The  reader  often  will  find  ample  food  for  thought  for  a 
day  or  more  in  what  he  may  have  read  in  two  hours.  But  the  man  who 
will  master  the  whole  book  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  will  be  convinced 
that  he  has  been  consorting  with  a  company  of  the  world’s  greatest  men, 
and  has  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  and 
most  important  periods.” — Christian  l7itelligencer. 

“As  a  compend  of  church  history  for  the  first  five  centuries,  this  volume 
will  be  found  most  useful,  for  ready  reference,  both  to  those  who  possess 
the  more  elaborate  church  histories,  and  for  the  general  information  desired 
by  a  wider  reading  public ;  while  the  temperate  presentations  of  the  author’s 
own  theories  upon  disputed  points  are  in  themselves  of  great  value.”— 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

“Principal  Rainy  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Scotland,  his  home,  he  is  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  chief  figure  in  their  ecclesiastical  life.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  recent  volume  will  enhance  his  reputation  and  serve  to 
introduce  him  to  a  wider  circle  of  friends.” — Cong  re ga  tional  1st ,  Boston . 
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“  He  gives  ample  proof  of  rare  scholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc- 
trines  are  restated  with  a  freshness,  lucidity  and  elegance  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book.” — The  New  York  Observer . 

44  Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  place  in  our 
modern  literature  ...  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  English 
eoual  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicious 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone.” — London  Nonconformist  and  Inde¬ 
pendent* 

14  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  produced  the  best  His- 
tor)  of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English.” —  The  New  Yotk  Evangelist. 

“It  is  to  me  quite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher’s 
‘History  of  Christian  Doctrine’)  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  periods.”— Prof.  William  San  day,  Oxford. 

“It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thoroughly 
treated,  and  brings  into  view  contemporaneous  thought,  especially 
the  American,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  will  be  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again.” — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 

“  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  reading,  careful  prepara¬ 
tion,  spirit  and  good  judgment,” — Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

“  The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
.  .  .  A  book  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instructive 

to  the  student  of  theology.” — The  Churchman . 

“  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excellen 
cies  of  scholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen.  But  in  the 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself.” — Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  of 
Harvard  Divinity  School. 

44  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  keenly  analytic  thought,  and  rarest  enrichment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epochs 
in  their  several  departments.” — The  Outlook . 

“Asa  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher’s 
volume  has  the  merit  ©f  being  full,  accurate  and  interesting.” 

— Prof.  Marcus  Dods 

41 .  .  .  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  results  of 

investigation  in  a  style  rarely  full  of  literary  charm.” 

—  The  Interior. 
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€i  Professor  Allen’s  Christian  Institutions  may  be  regarded  as  tht  mos 
important  permanent  contribution  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ChJirch 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theological  thought.  In  a  few 
particulars  it  will  not  command  the  universal,  or  even  the  general  assent  of 
discriminating  readers  ;  but  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  varied,  learned,  and  independ¬ 
ent  spirit  of  the  author.” — The  American  Journal  of  Theology . 

“  As  to  his  method  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
critical,  and  appreciative  character  of  his  study.  It  is  an  immensely  sug¬ 
gestive,  stimulating,  and  encouraging  piece  of  work.  It  shows  that  modern 
scholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects.” — The  In¬ 
dependent \ 

“This  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  tbe 
‘  International  Theological  Library,’  constituting  in  itself  a  very  complete 
epitome  both  of  general  church  history  and  of  the  history  of  doctrines. 
.  .  .  A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  brilliant  style  and  the  pro¬ 

found  thought  of  the  book.” — The  Bibliotheca  Sacra . 

“  The  wealth  of  learning,  the  historical  spirit,  the  philosophic  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characterize  this  thorough 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  cultus  constituting  Christian  Institu¬ 
tion.  .  •  .  However  the  reader  may  differ  with  the  conclusions  of  the 

author,  few  will  question  his  painstaking  scholarship,  judicial  temperament, 
and  catholicity  of  Christian  spirit.” — The  Advance . 

“It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  age.” — The  Lutheran  Church  Review . 

“  With  all  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug¬ 
gestive  book  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest.” — The  Christian  Intelli¬ 
gencer." 

“It  is  a  treasury  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinarily  readable.  .  .  .  It  is  controlled  by  the 

candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
convictions  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  their  behalf  which 
the  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant.” — The  Congregationalist. 

“  He  writes  in  a  charming  style,  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  im¬ 
portant  material  pertaining  to  his  subject  which  can  be  found  in  do  other 
work  in  so  compact  a  New  York  Observer. 
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Apologetics ; 

Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 

By  the  late  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College 
Glasgow;  Author  of  4‘  The  Training  of  the  Twelve,”  •*  The  Humilia¬ 
tion  of  Christ,”  “  The  Kingdom  of  God,”  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  528  pages,  $2.50  net. 


Professor  Bruce’s  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
but  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  whatever  in  our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

“  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value.” — The  Congregationalism 

‘  ‘  The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank.” — The  Independent, 

11 A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commend  it  to  ‘ingenuous  and  truth-loving 
minds.’  ” — The  Nation, 

“The  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.” — Western  Christian  Advocate. 

“Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-minded.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader.” — 
Advance . 

“  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  arguments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infidels.” — 
New  York  Tribune. 

“  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  criticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
~  the  history  and  religion  of  Israel.” — Andover  Review . 

,  “  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
sharpest  defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  Nc 
theological  library  should  be  without  it ,” ^-Zion's  Herald. 
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Christian  Ethics, 

By  NEWMAN  SMYTH,  D.D.,  New  Haven. 


Crown  8vo,  508  pages,  $2.50  net. 


“As  this  book  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  attractive 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  ex¬ 
haustive  in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in 
the  topic  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 
task  of  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life.” 

—  The  Living  Church . 

“  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Chris¬ 
tian  thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re¬ 
markable  grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullness  ot 
information,  richness  of  thought,  and  affluence  of  apt  and  luminous 
illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Too  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  expressed  at  the  way  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  mere  natural¬ 
ism  into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation  and  vision.” — The  Advance. 

“  The  subjects  treated  cover  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  spiritual  re¬ 
lations,  theoretical  and  practical,  natural  and  revealed,  individual  and  social, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthrone  the  personal  Christ  as  the  true  content 
of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  realized  in  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  departments  of  practical  life — these  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no. objects  could  be  loftier.,, 

—  The  Congregationalism 

“  The  author  has  written  with  competent  knowledge,  with  great  spiritual 
insight,  and  in  a  tone  of  devoutness  and  reverence  worthy  of  his  theme.  ” 

—  The  London  Independent. 

“It  is  methodical,  comprehensive,  and  readable ;  few  subdivisions, 
.^direct  or  indirect,  are  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  the  broad  theme,  and 
though  it  aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  a  popular  handbook,  it 
may  be  perused  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggestiveness  and  profit.” 

—  The  Sunday  School  Tunes 

“  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author,  presenting  an  exemplary  temper 
and  manner  throughout,  being  a  model  of  clearness  in  thought  and  term, 
and  containing  passages  of  exquisite  finish.” — Hartford  Seminary  Record . 

“  We  commend  this  book  to  all  reading,  intelligent  men,  are*  espeoi  H* 
to  ministers,  who  will  find  in  it  many  fresh  suggestions.” 

— Professor  A.  E  Brvc* 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AND  THE, 
WORKING  CHURCH 

By  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  “Applied  Christianity,”  “Who  Wrote  the  Bible?”  “Ruling 
Ideas  of  the  Presetu  Age,”  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  485  pages,  $2.5o  net. 


••  Dr.  Gladden  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  and  an  authority  on  practi¬ 
cal  theology.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  judge  that  it  will  be  of  great 

service  to  the  ministry  of  all  the  Protestant  churches.” — The  Interior . 

“  Packed  with  wisdom  and  instruction  and  a  profound  piety.  .  .  • 
It  is  pithy,  pertinent,  and  judicious  from  cover  to  cover.  .  .  .  An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  comprehensive,  sagacious,  and  suggestive  study  and  application 
of  its  theme.” — The  Congregationalist. 

“We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  modern  practical  treatise  yet 
published — sagacious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring.” — The  Dial. 

“  His  long  experience,  his  eminent  success,  his  rare  literary  ability,  and 
his  diligence  as  a  student  combine  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  .  .  .  We  know  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed 

than  here.” — The  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

“This  book  should  be  the  vade  mecurn  of  every  working  pastor.  It 
abounds  in  wise  counsels  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  large  experience 
and  observation.  No  sphere  of  church  life  or  church  work  is  left  untreated.” 
— The  (Canadian)  Methodist  Magazine  and  Review . 

“  A  happier  combination  of  author  and  subject,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
can  hardly  be  found.  ...  It  is  comprehensive,  practical,  deeply 
spiritual,  and  fertile  in  wise  and  suggestive  thought  upon  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men.” — The  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate. 


“  Dr.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation,  a 
genial  tone  and  great  good  sense.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  in  an  excel¬ 

lent,  business-like  and  vital  English  style,  which  carries  the  author’s  point 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attractive  vitality  of  its  own.” — The  Independent. 


“  A  comprehensive,  inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  pastor.  One 
f.nds  in  it  a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  many  problem* 
that  are  a  constant  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister.” 
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